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DADABHAI naoroji 


BY MR. RUSTAM B. PAYMASTER, B.A., TJ..B. 


* Tis dark, the sky of liid is overcast • 

With densest gloom, liei* solar King is gone, 

Who cheered her with his light and warmth and 
• [love, 

Who gave her nohler care.s and larger views. 
Infused in her a life of Faith and Hope, — 

Of hound Inss Hope and F;Tith hdyond all thought, 
Awoke her fro!n her deepest apathy. 

And taught her how to make her destiny. 

No more is Ind a listless coiintry^iow, 

Dull, cold and lifeless as you erstwhile found, 

A spirit new with aspirations largo, 

Your gospel of Swalaj inspires in her, 

Her heart is stirrod unto its utmost depths. 

Her pulse moves (piick with warm and heafthy 

[blood, 

There’s liffs in every limb, that once was numb, 
And blood Hows warm in every artery. 

You left your hearthstone warm in native Ind, 
Those near and dear to you, your kitli and kin, 
For foreign lands in colder regions bleak, 

You stood the stress of adverse wind and storm, . 
Of frost and blight, receiving scais and wounds, 
Nor swayed from side to side in coldest blast, 

But manful coiKjUored all for years and years. 
Inured to roughest weather ever known. • 
Your voice soon gathered all the scattered bones 
That in the valley lay, and called them up 
As if their time of resurrection came, 

Your own example was a deathless torch 
With which was kindled bright for ever more 
The tire of purest patriotism, — 

Which not in mere lip-service hollow lay. 

Bat deep as life, embraced a myriad souls. 

You’ by your self-control first conquest made 
O’er all your senses, passions, appetites, 

No pride you had of victories you gained. 

Nor* consciousness of service rendered long ; 

But always like a true Zoroastrian wore 
The white and spotless garment of true love, 

In Bharat»Mata’s temple stood devout, ^ 

And to her loving offerings hourly gave. 

O bJfc of patriots .e’er produced on earth ! 

India's true Saviour and Apostle famed ! ^ 


Though winters ninety-two pa'^sed o’er your head, 
Still, still the same simplicity of faith 
You had, so burning and so passionate. 

So unsurpassed in pristine purity 
Which all around undying lustre spread. 

With reasoned right and sober self-restraint. 

Sagacious leader of your countrymen ! 

Whose destinies did mould by sj)eech and pen, 
Controlled and guided currents of their thoughts, - 
'rR right and noble ends you u.sed your power, 

To highest purpo.^es employed each hour 
And in return as idol worshipped far, — 
h^or ever loved and honoured and esteemed 
For ever reverenced and for ever mourned 

In every niche your Indian bretRron will 
Preserve your imago bright with sacred love, 

Be tuey Hindoos, Moslems or Parsees, 

JNlarathas, Sikhs, or Sindhis, Bengalis. • ^ 

Your sons and daughters and their children, tojj^ 

* Will lisp your name as maker of thb>^,race, 
Regenerator of their country loved ^ 

Who gave them eyes and gave them light and 
■ ^ ' • [life, 

And gave thorn voice and speech who once were 

[dumb. .% 

Lot us not sadden him by our vain tears, . 
To(^roat he was for us to weep and mourn. 

Hire following his sacred footsteps close. 

In lowly wise our gratitude may shgw 
Tl'o him who had the foresight of a seer, 

Unclouded, sweet sinlplicity of heart. 

Whose mighty soul pi^irod out but warmth ai^ 

^ [light, 

In cascades bright, enkindling all the world. 

The magic wand you held fw prophet blest 
Hath changed the aspect of our country’s cause, 
W&ere once was dark, there soon appeared a haze. 
By efforts yours, ’t was changed to crimson tint 
Of dawn, and grew to blaze of glorious light 
Of Swaraj and self-government you taught. 

TI\u 8 earned with one accord and one acclaim, 

The diadem ot immortality ! , * 
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A Blind Baronet’s Work Jor the Blind 

BY MR. SAINT NIIIAL SINGIL 


^ Blindness came to a great journalist and 
Sf* newspaper owner in London six or seven 
yeare ago. He was then only about forty - 
five years of ago, and was full of life and vigour, 
used to working under great pressure for long 
hours. Tlis was not the temperament that is 
staggered by a cruel blow deijt by Fat^. Instead 
of rebelling against the handicap that had been 
imposed upon him and cursing his unlucky stars, 
he revolved in his mind various plans for spending 
the years that still stretched out before him so as 
to get the most good out of them. He could have 
done what another great journalist — the late 
^ Mr^ Joseph Pulitzer of the New York ]Vorhl — did 
.and continued to direct the fortunes of his new.^- 
pQ,per and magazine enterprises in spite of hiff 
c blindness. But Cyril Arthur Pearson felt that 
he had made all the money he needed for himself 
and his family, aitd wisely chose to give the rest 
of his life to the service of his fellow -creatures who 
laboured under the same disadvantage under 
'which he himsrff had been placed. 

^Soon after lA made this resolution, Mr. Pearson 
associarted himself with the National Institute for 
the Blind. ^Ile brought to his new work that 
, fiery energy and enthusiasm, that tireless persiftt- 
and that consummate business ability that 
had enabled him to rise from Rs. 1 ,500 a year at 
the age of twenty to be one of the most doming- 
•ing personalities in British newspaperdom, the 
owner, of three daily papers and several weekly * 
and monthly magazines. IJe at once began to 
tHfnk out plam to obtain fhnds, to extend the 
institution and to increase its utility. He appro- 
ached his friends persoimlly and got at the public 
by letters, leaflet^!, and newspaper advertisements. 
He secured money and ofl'ois of assistance. The 
number of persons who bought the articles manu- 
factured by 'the blind increased as the people 
learned •of the ^ existence of thA industries 
llSt were being • carried* on. The additional 


funds secured were used to improve internal 
organization, to better the methods of 
housing •and teaching the blind charges of 
the institution, and to inert the volume of 
literature printed in Biaille— r'<'7;;'^isyonious inven- 
tion that enables blind persC^l read ” by 

passing their finger-tips ovei‘\t^''e letters that 
consist of a series of dots raised on paper. 

While engaged in this bonelicent work, the war 
came on, and with it came the cry of the men who 
had been blinded irf action. Tliey had left their 
comfortable homes and their paying positions in 
office, shop, or factory, to stand up for their 
country and for civilizations; and had been sent 
back to England Vitli thiu'r sight gone and all 
hope blotted out of their lives. Mr. IV.ai-soii 
answered the call, and imme^Jiately set out to 
organize an institution to comfort the blinded 
8oldier.s and sailors, and to make them as indep(*n- 
dent of charity as lie could. 

Mr. Otto Kahn, a rich American, held the le.aso 
of a residence in London that was ideally suited 
to serve as a home for the blind. It was in the 
midst of the world’s metropolis, and yet was as 
quiet as if it was situated in the country miles 
and miles away from the hurly-burly of modem 
life. ^ The reason for this quietude w’as that “ St. 
])unstan’s,‘’ as it was called, was surrround^d hy 
an extensive p.irk known as Regents’ Park, 
ileaders of William Makepeace Thackery will be 
interested to learn that it was none other than 
the country -liouse of the wicked Lord Stoyne, of 
“ Vanity Fair.” 

Mr. Pearson approached Mr. Kahn thf ' lessee 
of St. Dunstan’s, who readily placed it at iiis' dis- 
posal, to be converted into an institution for 
soldiers and sailors blinded in the war. Money 
was quickly collected to fit the existing buildings, 
to serv^ the new requirenients, and to erect out- 
houses for work- shops, study- rooms, and dorn^ito- 
ries, Within a few weeks the place was ready to 
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receive blinded fighters who were physically fit 
to leave the hospitals where the^ had undergone 
treatment after being wounded. Mr. Penrson’s 
resourcefulness and energy were rewarded, shortly 
aftej*wards, by th') King, bestowing a Baronetcy 
upoi^ him, andj ^;^,{.aall, therefore, refer to him in 
the rem. ^W%‘||^rtion of this article as Sir 
Arthur Pearsv»^i|,or simply as Sir Arthur. 

• 

T claimed the philanthropist as an editor for 
whom 1 had written before he went blind, and 
called upon him at St. Dunst^n’s a short time ago. 
He was not in when 1 ai rived, hut his Secietar}* 
Ml. Castle, wlio, like his/}mplo 3 ^er, is an energetic 
and resouicelul rniin, conducted me through the 
institution. 

About the first thing that ho did w’as gently 
to pull me oil* a strip of carpet tint ran through 
the centre of tho hall, on which I was standing. 
For exidanation he called my attention to a blind 
man who was coming towards us, He was not 
tarrying any stick, nor was ho being led by tho 
hand by anyone, and 1 naturally did not take him 
to be a blind man. But J realized that he was 
sightless as soon as he had moved forward a few 
jMCos ; for ho paused just tho fraction of a second 
to tool with his foot wlioro tho strip of carpet 
ended at the door. He mounted the step loading 
into 4;he next room, as any sighted person would 
have done, 

Strips of carpet of even breadth ran through* 
the centre of every room, and made it possible for 
men to go about without being guided, or even 
without feeling their way with a stick ; for so long 
us they remained on the carpet they Avere suro 
they Were going .in the right direction, and that 
there would bo nothing in their way that they 
would knock against, barring another blind man 
going in the opposite direction. ISeveral times 1 
saw two TsPdn bump up against each other as they 
wei^hurryiug over the strip of carpet, but on 
such occasions they greeted each othe);with merry 


> banter, and went on as if nothing unt 4 ?ual had 
happened. 

Out of doors other means have been taken to 
guide the men about. At the top of* the terraces 
and on the top and bottom steps of stairways, 
stiips of lead or wood tell the men, the moment 
they set foot oft them, just where they are. Rail- 
ings along the fqotpaths leading to the various 
out-houses guide them, and when they come to a 
turn in the paths they feel for the little knob that 
serves to direct them, aright. 

The first thing a blinded warrior learns when 
he goes to St. Dunstan’s is to road Braille with 
his linger- tips. Jt is surpribing how quickly these 
men master the system. Some of them make 
more rapid progress tlmn others, though nearly 
•e\ery one is able to read Braille (juitc rapi(Jly 
after six or seven Aveeks’ practice. The secret of. 
success lies in the institute employing blind ins- 
tructors to teach the blind. • I found many of 
these teachers were Avorking without any recom- 
pense whatever, and a number of thenj wore 
women. 

Once tho Biaille system is maste. ^jd, the blincT- 
ed soldier or sailor loses that terror of lifo«in-the 
dark that sudden loss of sight inspired in him. 
He is able to get awjiy from his oAvn thoughts by ^ 
occupying hiuKsclf Avitli useful or interesting road-*- 
iiig. Ho can feast upon books covering praefci- 
caUy the Avhole range of literature. Many pf the 
Avorld's classics aic noAv available in* Braille. * 
*Text books on all sorts of subjects have been 
especially prepared for the use of tho blind, 
Numerous novels hav? also been printed for thSlr 
exclusive benefit. Periodical literature is also 
oi>on to them. They can oven read a daily paper^ 
fov tho Daili/ Mail is published ip Braille every 
day of the week. Thus they are able to keep in 
touch Avith what is going on in the world. 

As soon as a man has learned to vend Braille,- 
hd is taught to write it so.that he may be«able to 
express his thoughts "by “ writing.” None ^ • 
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them htts^ever seen, and never will sec the little 
machine used for this purpose. It is simplicity 
itself. -By pressing diflerent keys, series of dots 
are embossed r On a narrow strip of paper tape, 
when the end of the composition is reached, the 
tape is torn oli’and wound back on the reel. Any- 
one conversant with Braille is able to pass his 
fingers over the raised, dots apd read what has 
been written. 

A system of Braille -shorthand has been per, 
fected, by means of which a blind man can take 
down notes by pressing the keys of the machine. 
I saw blinded fighters taking dictation as rapidly 
as the average sighted shorthand writer does with 
pen or pencil. 

1 was taken from the shorthand-typewriting* 
section of the Institute to the department whore ' 
blinded soldiers and sailors are taught massage. 
An assortment of human bones lay on a long 
table, around which several blinded men were sit- 
< ting. One of them held in his hand the bones of 
a foot, .find was slowly and carefully passing his 
hlljgers over them noting all their characteristics 
' and peculiarities. The teacher, a kindly woman 
with & sweet voice, was telling him the names of 
the diflerent, parts. She paused in her lesson, up- 
"^‘on our arrival, and Sir Arthur Pearson’s Secrotai^y 
picked up a bone from the table and gave it to 
the p6rson neare.st to him, and asked him if he 
, could tell us what it was. The long, sinuous 
*fingers of the. man recently blinded, and without 
any previous knowledge of anatomy, went over it 
methodically, and he called out the correct name 
and gave the' scientific description of it without 
any hesitation. 

.After the pupil has h?id primary instruction in 
anatomy and physiology at St. Diuistan’s Hosted, 
he is passed on to the Institution for Massage by 
the Blind conducted by the National Institute for 
the Blind— the parent Institute of St. Dunstan’s 
—which •provides unexcelled facilities for thb 
teaching of massage to the blind. It has a class- 
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, room, gymnasium and dressing rooms, lavishly 
equipped with the necessary apparatus to prepare 
men. to become healers. ^ There is, for instance, a 
complete model of the human body, so constructed 
that every muscle, nerve, and bone is fully defined, 
and every organ iS removoable. t - 

After the completion of the peil||j||^f instruction 
the pupil goes up for the oxamihation prescribes 
by the^ Incorporated Society of Trained niasseurg. 
The tests are stiff’ the same for blind men as for 
sighted persons. One of the men from St, 
Dunstan’s topped th j list at a recent examina- 
tion, with distinction, and another stood sixth 
with distinction. 

In response to my inquiry, the teacher said that 
there was keen demand for masseurs. The Army 
needed them badly to massage the limbs of 
wounded soldiers. When a man Avent out from 
the Institute, he was able to earn £2. 1.3s. a \A^cek. 
Many of them did not earn a third of that suiu 
before the war, when they were sighted. She wont 
on to say that oven after the war the deinand fo/ 
masseurs will remain quite brisk, for the world is 
coming more and more to lealize the good that 
massage accomplished. A blind man, she added, 
is often a better masseur than a sighted person, 
because blindness gives him a delicacy of touch 
upon Avhich depends the success of massaging, and 
hmk of sight makes him concentrate upon his 
work,^ for there is nothing to distract his 
ifttention. 

In the boot-repairing department, a totally 
blind man was running a stitching machine and 
turning out work that any sighted boot-maker 
might well be proud of doing. The repairs done 
by hand left nothing to be desired. 1 was glad 
to bear that kind-hearted men and women in 
town and country regularly send their boots and 
shoes to St. Dunstan’s, and the shop always has 
work oil hand waiting to be done. Many of the 
men who have graduated from St. Dunstan’s^ro 
now earning £ 1 a week or more dt boot-repairing. 
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Tlie instructor in the carpentry departniont is 
a totally blind man whose skill with the saw and 
hammer is almost uncanny. Ho has a great 
knack of teaching joinery, carpentry, ai^d cabinet- 
nuiking to the newly blinded fighters. He takes 
in hand men who wore formerly emplo)ed on 
farms as agricultural labourers, or in shops or 
otiices, and who had never before handled carpen- 
ter’s tools, and gets them to make packing cases, 
hen coops, rabbit hiltches, wooden tra 3 \s, and other 
useful articles. Persons who were ctirpenters 
before Ihc}^ became blind, % or who have special 
aptitude for the trade, are taught cabinet making. 

1 saw^ several drawing-room tables, desks and 
book -shelves, trays, that the sightless cabinet- 
makers had made. .1 carefuily examined the 
articles they had turned out to see if the hammer 
had struck the wood instead of the nails that 
wore being driven into it, and failed to detect anj^ 
such maik. The linisli very much delighte(^ mo. 

A few yards from the work-shops is the poul- 
try farm of the Institute, it is in c-harge of 
Captain Webber, the blind poultry expert, who is 
assisted by several sighted and blind persons. 

Wheri I visited this department of Ht.Dunsttin’s, 

I saw some of the blinded lightei’s being initiate!! 
into the in^^steries of the incubator. In the next 
chicken hou.se Ji class was being trained to distiii- 
guisli*the breed of poultry by the sense of fouch. 
In the third house, a blind sergeant was teaching 
blinded soldiers how to truss a cliicken fo^ 
cooking, 

In tile garden just outside the iioultry farm 
Idinded soldiers were busy growing vegetables to 
feed the chickens, and also for human consump- 
tion. They worked with spado, hoe,’ and rake so 
elliciently that if 1 had not beep told that they 
were totally blind, I would have taken them to be 
ordinary gardeners. 

In anotjier part of the grounds 1 saw jnstruc- 
tijou^ being given in netting. Nets of various sorts 
were Tbeing made, -ranging from shopping bags to 


, hammocks. The dexterity with which the blinded 
men worked was surprising. 

Sir Arthur Pearson’s Secretary told me that 
tliey were also teaching blinded wariiors to bo 
telephone operators and drivers. Ho said that 
great emphasis was laid uf)on the advisability of 
eveiy man ac(|fiiring some trade that would make 
him independent ^f charity. Men who learned 
to read and write Buaille or studied stenography 
in the morning spent the afternoon in one of the 
workshops, the poulti^'y, farm, or at gardening or 
netting. Those who had been engaged in some 
manual occupation in the forenoon underwent 
mental tiaining in the afternoon. Thus the head 
and the hand were equally developed. 

• 

The blinded lighters do not lack for amusement. 
Every Saturday afternoon a number of them 
visit theatres and music halls, wheie they are* 
entertained as guests of the management of these 
places of amusement. Twice a week dances are 
given at St. Dunstan’s. Often, of an evening, 
domino tornnaments are arranged, or tHe men 
compote in games in which they are required^o 
discover and to indentify various objects by the 
sense of touch. Once a week a debate is 
held, in which the men engage • with great 
ze.st. Many to])ics of general topical interest aro»^ 
discussed on the occasions. A piano class* liaiT* 
been started, and other kinds of musical instruc- 
^dn is given if desired. Concerts and entertain- 
, ments are provided regularly. , The wfiolo effort 
is to keep the men from becoming down-hearted 
because time hangs heavily on their hands ^nd 
they have nothing to amuse tln^ or to occupy 
their thoughts. 

The Institute has homes by the sea-side“ kt 
rfrighton and Torquay, where men needing chango 
of air are sent, and kept as long as may bo neces- 
sary for their health. A special annex is main- 
tained a short distance from St. Duntan’s for the 
• ... • 
care and training a blinddd olhsiers. 
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The workers in St. L'unstan’s try to study each 

r 

person entrusted to their chaige individuiilly, and 
to do the best they can for him. 1 learnt d, for 
instance, of a man who wished to set U}> as a 
news vendor, w.as taught to distinguish didcicut 
papers and periodicals by the sense of touch and 
now has a prosperous business of lijs own. 

The Institute takes no end of pains to find 

$ , 

suitable jobs for the men who leave it after learn- 
ing a trade or profession. ]t keeps in touch with 
them, helps them if trouble arises, and endeavours 
to get them to take a bright view of life if they 
show an inclination to become low spirited. 

Sir Arthur Pearson came to the Hostel before 
1 had finished visiting the dillbrent departments, 
and I had a long talk with him before 1 left. In 
the course of our conversation I unfortunately re- 
ferred to his “ allliction.*’ He at once corrected 

f 

me. “ Handicap, if you like,” he said, ‘‘ but not 
alliiction.” He then let me have an insight into 
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the philosophy that he has learned from life, espe- 
cially since he became blind. It was the rosiest 
philosop}»y that 1 have heard anywhere in the 
world, an^ you see it reflected in the blind 
Baronet's face, which habitually wears a smile. 

JVlucli oi Sir Ai’thurs time is given to securing 
funds for carrying on and extending the work of 
the Institution. Ho is constantly going about to 
see rich and influential persons, sending letters and 
pamphlets, advertising in the press, and speaking 
from the platform in and out of London. Shows 
and bazaars are frequ' fitly organized. 

Sir Arthur went abroad early this year to study 
for himself the methods that are being employed 
on the Continent to care for the blind. He visited 
numerous large aii/J .small institutions and made 
searching inquiries. He came back full of fresh 
ideas and fresh enthusiasm for his work. Ever 
since his return he lias been busy making improve- 
ments in St. Diuistan’s. 


.. The Work of the Y.M.C.A. for the Troops 

. BY THE HON. SIR ALEXANDER CARDEW, K.C.S.I. 

» Chairman of the Y.M,C,A. Emcnjencff War Fund. 


IIE?\ we read the telegrams in the nows- 
* papers telling us of the battles which 
being fought in Mesopotamia, East 
Africa or other parts of the world, we do not 
trouble ourselves to think very much as to how 
the troops who take part in those battles are 
moved about, fed and provided with the neces- 
saries of existence. We are inclined- to take it 
for granted that the army’s function is to figh\» 
and we don’t ask ourselves whether the human 
units who make it up, whether British or Indian, 
have any other pitrpose in the world except to 
fage the enemy. We foi^et that in every cam- 


paign the hours which arc spent in actual fighting 
must be comparatively few. Moreover, in many 
parts of the world there are long intervals, when 
owing to climatic conditions, fighting is impossi- 
ble. In Europe, the extreme cold of ll'ussia and 
Galicia makes it almost impossible to carry on an 
active campaign there during winter, while on 
the Western front the character of the soil of 
Northern ITance and Belgium, which a few 
showers of rain turn into a bog through which 
men can hardly drag their feet and over which it 
is impossible to move guns or heavy baggage, 
enforces a long period of inaction during the' wet 
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winter months. In Mesopotamia on the other 
hand the hostilities ore suspendecT not during the 
cold weather but during, the hot weather when 
owing to the extremely high temperatmros which 
are prevalent at that time of the year no forces 

in the world could advance and fight. Once 

• • 

more, in East Africa the rainy season iinposos 
upon all troops the necessity for a remission of 
active operations. So that in almost all the 
fronts where fighting is now going on there arc 
long periods when the troops have to remain 
(juiescent. ' ^ 

TT as it ever occurred to any one of the rejidcrs 
of this Review ’’ to consider whsit the ])Osition is 
of men who find tlieniselvos in tents or other 
similar accoTnrnwdation, wliether it be irj Flnnde]-s 
or' Mesopotamia or East Africa, dur ing these 
months of inaction '!? These Jong ]H‘rior|s of quiet 
are more tr ying to the morale of tiooj>s thay the 
actual lighting itself. Men encamped irr the 
(h*sert or in a jungle, without oven a village 
.within a roasoiraVrlo distance, without any of the 
airrenities of civilized life, receiving letters only 
at ver y long itrtervals and nrreertain ’vvhetlrcr 
their own letters will roach their dcstinatiorr, 
fii.id tli»'U'.>olves without any means of occupying 
their spare tiu'C. In Mesopotamia the long and 
dreary hot day comes to an errd at last iit th.o 
evening, hut there is no recreation fon the troops 
in tents oi huts wlio have to exist nrontlr after 
month without change or amusement. In E:»st 
Africa the wet season, with its attendant malaria 
and dysentery, is equally trying. It has been 
well said that it is not the active fighting which 
breaks the soldier’s spirit so mucJi as tlie halts 
for long periods in camps bereft of the common 
amenities of life. 

The need to provide troops with recreation, 
amusement, change of occupation during* Jihese 
enforced periods of quiet is thus very great and has 
been Vecognized by. all recent commanders. During 


the present war a definite attempt has been made 
to meet it by various agencies, ^and in the East 
the major part of the work has been done •by the 
V.M.C.A. That organization whiclr was origin- 
ally intended for the benefit of young men in 
time.s of peace and which in Madras has done a 
very large arnbunt of useful work for Indian 
young men, has during the war found nn even 
wider opportunity for good work among the 
troops in the field. Both in France and in 
Mesopotamia ami East Africa, where troops fron^ 
Jndianre lighting and wheie the work of the 
Y.M.(hA. has been of special value owing to the 
great distance .at which the men :irc from their 
homes, tin* Y.M (hA. has established stationg or 
‘4 V M.O.A. huts,” each in chaTge of oiw or more 
s<‘{‘retaries. These stations are supplied with 
pianos, gramapliones, billiard tables, bagatelle* 
ho.u’ds, libraries, writing tables, reading tables, 
magazines and newspapers. Concerts a)*e provided 
for the troops, lectures are given to thorn, cinema- 
tograph shows are cariicsd on and gy»nkhawas are 
organized. In the case of Indian troops, which 
contain many men who are unable to read and 
write well, the Secretaries in each of the Y.M.C.A 
huts U!Klertvke the duty of writing letters for the 
illiterate while the gramapliones .aro provided i 
* with records of Jridian music and songs. In tho 
huts tJie soldiers are able to purchase the*chief 
thiiJgs they rcquiie at reasonable lates while in 
tifti hospitals special agents .are at^ work* visiting 
^hc wounded and sick, writing letters foi^them 
and contributing to tlieir comfort .and amuse- 
ment. 

Many tributes to the success and value of the 
work done by the Y.M.C A. for tho Indian and 
British troops in Mesopotamia and elsewhere 
have been written by ofiicers in the field, from 
General Maude, commanding tho British armies 
ill MesopotaMiia, downwards. The folk)Nving letter* 
comes from one of those officers who have ifttained 
distinction in the present war. Brigadier-General ' 
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W. M. Thonisof* bpgnn the wnr as a Captain in . 
the 1st Seaforth Highlanders and was awarded 
the Military Cross for his v.al liable service in that 
rank. He kas risen by ability and hard fighting 
to the command of a brigade and lias spent a 
long period both on the French front and in 
Mesopotamia. His testimony todihe work of the 
Y.M.C. A. cannot fail^ therefore, to carry convic- 
tion as it comes from an . eyewitness specially 
qualified to speak on this matter. In a letter 
dated 30th July 1917, Brigadier-General Thom- 
son writes as follows : — 

1 wish very much to pay a trihuto to the good work 
of the Y.M.C.A. in Mesopotamia and to oxproes to a 
small degree wlmt we all feel in gratitude for all that is 
being done for ub. 

" Perhaps I can best express it by examples. We were 
asked—" Billiard tables may be procured, how had they 
best be distributed ?” We replied “ Hand them over to 
the y.M.C.A.” 

“In the :55th Brigade the Y.M.C.A. never have asked 
for a fatigue party to pitch their tents or help unload- 
ing their baggage, because there are scores of men 
always awaiting their arrival and only too glad to lend a 
band. 

“ The only trouble that has over cropped up wa« 
when k neighbouring brigade complained that we had 
■ been keeping the Y.M.C.A. longer in our camp than we 
gl.ould have done. 

“The reason the Y.M.C A. is so popular is that it 
ttives ttie men what they most want, a place where they 
can be entertained with concei ts, gramuphones, < inonms 
etc • where tljcy can read or write or talk or obtain re- 
freshments as they winh ; and if they want a friepd, 
there ere no two better hearted men than the two ^ 
Y.M.C.A. men we have had with us. 

“ 1 do not think we have been exceptionally fortunate. 
The Y.M.C.A. is good all through. Our Padn, Rov. 
C. H. .Hemming, took me to tho Y in Baghdad. 

They ha^ possession of one of the best buildings 
and it was a going concern and crowded at a 
very Qarly date after our arrival. 1 am told it is tho 
Bame at Sheikh Sand, Amara, Basra and elsewhere. 

*» It is very diflicult for soldiers when on sorvioe to ex- 
press their appreciation for what is being done for them. 
It may appear that they take everything as a matter of 
course. That is not so, and I should like on their be- 
half to say how much we v® thankful to the Y.M.C.A, 

It only remains to add that this work cannot 
be carried on without money. Although 
Secretaries employed in carrying it on are paid 
very low salaries and althongh every economy is 
exercised in the purchase of supplies and other 
^^quisites of the, work, it is impossible to pro- 
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vide huts at the chief halting places for troops in a 
great area like that of Mesopotamia, not to speak 
of East Africa, without, considerable outlay. An 
appeal Inr; been made for funds for this work by 
the Committee which as treasurers possesses Mr. 
Oourley, the well-known Private Secretary t^ His 
Excellency the Covernor of Bengal, Mr. Robert- 
son, the Chief Secretary to the Oovornment of 
Bombay, and in Madras, Mr. W. A. Beardsell, 
who lias himself both personally and through his 
firm, contributed in the most generous way to 
tho support of the Fhnd. Almost all the Euro- 
pean firms in Madras have indeed subscribed with 
the utmost liherality to Ihe support of the work 
audit is hoped that the Indian public in Madras 
will see that it is oijually well rojuc.sented. 
Among the large number of troops wliich are 
employed in Mesopotamia and, East Africa a laigo 
part of the Indian army is to he found and it 
is for those Indian troops that help is urgently 
needed. Tliese bravo men are vi.sking their Jives 
and enduring groat privjiiion and hardship for tho 
defence of India and for tho service of tho 
Empire and they deserve all tho help that can be 
given thorn. All monies .subscribed aro spent on 
work for the benefit of the troops and on no 
other object. Any subscriptions which tbeie.aders 
of tbi.s “ Review ” may feel moved to give would be 
.sent to Ml*. Boardsoll, Post Box No. 7, Madras. 
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• THE FUTURE OF THE. EMPIRE.’ 

BY 'I'HE ET. KEY. DK Wni'L’EHKAI) 

^The Lord Bishop of Madras. 


do not. wish to assume the role of prophet 
and havo no intention this afternoon of 
attempting to foretell what exactly will 
^happen to our Empire after the wai- ; but i 

wish to emphasize the fact that after tlie war we 
shall ajl be living in a new world with now oppor- 
tunities and new responsibilities, and thai this 
fact ought profoundly to i nil nonce the ideas and 
lives of ns all. There can be no doubt that the 
war is already producing V-iT^t and far- reaching 
changes in the whole world. 

r 

In the first ])laco we can soe a groat develop- 
ment of the ideals of liliei ty and^lemocracy. The 
war is a struggle for liberty and it has already 
produced a rcvoluti^on in llussia. Jlussia entered 
the war on the side oT liberty, side by side with 
England and J^'rancc. It was a strange alliance 
bi'taveen ilcspotis’u and democracy fighting to- 
gt'ther fo]’ the cause of freedom ; but th(» spiiit of 
freedom has prevailed an<l the vast Empire of 
Eussi.'i has taken her phuie among the great de- 
nn cracics in the world. Then again the entry of 
America, into the war has givmn a tremendous im- 
p ilse to tliose ideals of democracy and liberty 
throughout Europe. In a striking seimon 
preaclfed at St. ill’s Cathedral on American 
Diy at the beginning of May, Ihshop Brent, the 
American Bishop of the IMiihppino Islands, des-* 
cribed the spiiit in which America has come into 
the war. ‘ America which stands for democracy, 
that is, the cause of plain people, must light, must 
champion this cause at all cost, the cause of plain 
people.’ President Wilson, in his historic mes- 
sage to the Congress summed up the aims of 
America in a single sentence when ho said : ‘ we 

must make the world safe for democracy.’ Now 
^ 

* A leoture delivered at Coonoor by the Lord Bishop of 
Madras. • 


that is the spirit that will dominate the world 
when the wai* is over. It is dilliciilt for us to 
realize the enormous change thfit there has been 
in this respect Juring the last century. At the 
end of the eighteenth century when the French 
Revolution broke out, democracy was a compara- 
tively new thing in the modern world. There 
was hardly a single state of any size that was 
governed on true democratic principles ; whereas 
to day out of 1,700 million people in the world 
1,200 million stand for liberty and democrac)^ 
and out of those 1,200 million .at least GOO mil- 
lion in Cliina and Russia havo joined the ranlA of 
jjemocrncy witliin the last ten years. 

H 

In the second place the .war is producing a 
spirit of brotherhood among tlw deniocj'atic na- 
tions of the woild which did not exist before, 
History toadies us that democracies can li® just 
as exclusive and just as selfish as nations which' 

• are ruled do.spotieally ; but as a result of the war 
Amoiica, Fiance and the British Emjn're, nftid we 
hope also the peoples of Russia are feeling as 
thfiy have never fell hofoie a common responsihi- 

* lity for the cause of hliorty and the welfare of 4ilie 
liuinan race. We feel that we are not figJiting 
.simply for one another’s interests; we are pouring 
ofii blood and treasure for the welfare iif man- 
Ixind. Jjot me again ipiote tlie ’eloijuent jvords 
of Bishop Brent ; ‘ To day wc are entering upon 
a now epoch. Democracy hitherto Jins been 
working out its piobloms, certainly its political 
problems, in an isolation tlfat can never be seen 
ag^in. The groat democracies of the world are 
now .so interlocked, interlocked in defence, that 
they can never be sepni’ated when the days of re- 
con.structioii come. But democracy ip all coun-. 
tries must never lose sight^of the fact that the 
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supreme unit of the human race is mankind. 
The day* is past for individualistic attempts to 
redeem mankind.' 

Ill 

While the war is producing these great changes 
in the world at large it is also having a profound 
influence on the British Empire. 

(1) It is giving to it a wonderful sense of 
unity. The Imperial Conference recently held in 
London and all the various functions held in con- 
nection with it are a striking sign of this new 
spirit of unity. Last AprilVlien the Freedom of 
the City of Edinburgh was conferred on three of 
the leading members of the Conference, Sir Robert 
Borden, the Prime Minister of the Dominion of 
Canada, General Smuts, the representative of 

South Africa and the Maharaja of Bikanir, tlfe 

• 

representative of India, Sir Robert Borden in 

• returning thanks referred to the fact that Gene- 
ral Smuts was in arms against the British Empire 
not more than fifteen years ago, whereas * To-day' 
he said, ‘ he and General Botha, his chief, are 
great.hssots to the Empire, and more than that, 
to the world. We come from difterent dominions, 
we have sprung from different but kindred races, 
we have grown up under widely difiering condi- 
tions. Is Ahere not some evidence that our Em- 

• pire rests on a broad foundation when I find that^ 
hi^ conception and my own ns to the course and 
motHod of future constitutional relations and 
development are substantially the same ? ^It 
could not bo ‘Otherwise, for the foundations ojj 
which the British Commonwealth stands secure 
are liberty and justice, autonomy and unity.' 

(2) Then, in the second plnce, there is a 
growing sense of our great responsibility to man- 
Jiind for developing to^ our utmost- cap.acity the 
vast resources of the Empire. When spealfing 
some two months ago before the British Science 
Guild on National Reconstruction, Lord Sydenham 
* said that * the resources of the Empire are almost 
^e:(ha\istible and their utilisation is only begin- 


ning.' The ww’ has certainly revealed to us how 
alack and careless we have boon in using and 
developing this magnificent estate. The first 
thing that woke us up was the discovery that the 
metal tra3o of Australia and tho greater part of 
the manganese and hides of India were in Ger- 
man hands. We had simply not taken the 
trouble ourselves to develop these son ices of 
wealth. It is the same with other things. Sir 
Robert Borden in the speech that ] have already 
quoted says : ‘I hope that after the conclusion of 
peace our eyes may be turned more closely upon 
the vast and varied resoiiices of our Empire and 
their future potentialities There are questions 
of the gravest import toiu liing their control, deve- 
lopment and utilisation for a common purpose ; 
the production of an adequate food suj)ply, means 
of transportation and comn)unioation, the utilisa- 
tion of raw material by the most eflective mctliods 
for .all needful purposes of national concern. 
We must take stock of our resources, exercise an 
ellbctive control and utilise them to the highest 
national advantage. There is reason to l)elieve 
that before the war Geimnny had a more sympa- 
thetic and thorough knowledge of the resources 
.and development of the Dominions than could bo 
found in the United Kingdom.’ 

(3) Another ch.ange that the war has brought 
about is .an immense stride in the direction of the 
State management of industries. I do not know 
what exact proportion of the industries of Great 
' Britain is now being managed or controlled by 
the State, but it is a large proportion. Tho army 
and navy together employ five million men. A 
large number of munition factories are Govern- 
ment concerns, The State controls the railways 
and the shipping and has recently exercised a 
certain control over agriculture. We cannot as- 
sume that what is necessary in war is good in 
peace ; but the war has undoubtedly shown 
us the grave dangers involved in the private 
ownership of those industries which "arc vita} 
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to the safety and welfare of the nation ; and 
certainly one result of this groat Mevelopment of 
State management is a greater care for .the 
workers. Social Welfare Oornrnittees l^ave been 
established in all the Government Munition 
Factories ; the housing question is being more 
carefully considered, and 1 suppose that no large 
body of workers have ever been bettor fed 
or better cared fur by their employers tln^^n the 
British Army in h^anco. This object lesson will 
not be forgotten after the war. Jt is uio)o than 
probahle’that there will bo a^jtrung agitation for 
the nationalisation of the land, the railways, tho 
mines, the shipping and nrtl those industries which 
are necessary to the safety of the Empire in time 
of war. • 

(4) Then, again, there is already a new 
spiiit among all classes throughout the Empire in 
de.iliTig with our political problems. TWs is 
especi.dly (toiispicuous in the case of India. 
Already the peoples of Canada, Soutii Africa and 
Australia are beginning to change thoir attitude 
towaids the peoples of India. Tnc Maharaja of 
llikanir has more than once ex[)ressed his satis- 
faction at the spirit in whicli Indian (jue.'^tione 
were dealt witli at the Imperial Conference. The 
same is true of the attitude of Groat Britain. The 
Malnyajuh when speaking at Edinburgh expressed 
the hopes and aspiiations of the Indian princes 
and of the educated classes of British India. 
After speaking of the profound veneration in 
which India held the Emperor and her constant 
concern for the welfare of the Empire he con- 
tinued : ‘ Our next aspiration is to see our coun- 
try, under the guidance and with the help of 
Great Britain, make a material advance on cons- 
titutional lines in regard to matters political and 
economic, and ultimately to attain, under tlio 
standard of our King- Emperor that freedom and 
autonomy which you in this country secured long 
ago’ for yourselves, and which our more fortunate 


sister Dominions have ako enjoyetl for some time 
past. • 

A few years ago a statement of this kind would 
probably have been considered dangerous ; lJut to- 
day these aspirations command the sympathy of a 
majority of the responsible statesmen of Great 
Britain. Mr. ^u.sten Chamberlain speaking at a 
luncheon given to tho Indian delegates to the 
War Conference under tho auspices of tho British 
Parliamontary Association at tho end of April 
h‘st when proposing tlio toast of the Indian 
delegates said with reTerence to the aspirations of 
tlio peoples of India that ‘ while the things they 
longed for could come only as the result of time 
and as Indians became (jualilied for tho possession 
of greater liberties and of tlie exercise of greater 
respoiisibilitieh, at the same time we of tho 
Mother of Parliaments, wo of an Empire founded 
on freedom and justice above all others, wei-o* 
bound to have sympathy with the aspirations 
that Indians entertain. We afe bound to lend a 
h.olping and a guiding hand, and to strive to 
make the British Government in that country a 
lilting training school for tho development of 
Indians capacities and liberties. 

(5) Another striking result of theVariii 
England is the new position it h; 4 s given to 
. women and the enormous development of. 
women’s work. It wtis one of the first things 
that struck us when we went to England last 
jear. When we went to the railway station at 
/Southampton a woman inspected our tickets; a 
woman took our tickets when we arrived at 
London ; the conductors of the motor busses in 
London were women ; theio were women- waiters 
in the hotels and women clerks in the bank and 
in Government ollices ; women working on the 
land and women policemen. About 800,000 
women were in one way or another working in 
munition factories and nearly all the girls one 
met were engaged either in nursing ' in hospitals 
or making, shells, or serving in Y.M.C.A. huts 
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or doing important work in Government Oilices. 
In one of hiw recent books entitled ‘ What is 
coming^' Mr. li. G. Wells trul}^ remarks: ‘There 
can be no question that the behaviour of the groat 
mans of vvonieii in Great Britain has not simply 
exceeded expectation but hope. . . It is 

* not simply that there has been (jnough women 
and to spare for hospital vvoj k and every sort of 
relief and charitable service ; that sort '.of thing 
has been done before, that was in the tradition of 
womanhood. It is that at every sort of occupa- 
tion, clerking, shop keeping, railway work, 
automobile di ivit»g, agricnltural work, police work, 
they have been founded c flicient beyond prece- 
dent and intelligent beyond preceiit. And in 
the^rnunition factories, in the handling of the 

t 

heavy and ofti*n dillicult machinef)^, and in, 
adaptability and inventiveness and enthusiasm 

r 

and steadfastness their achievement has been 
astohishing. More particularly in relation to 
intricate mechanical work is theur record remark- 
able and unexpected.' The change which tlii.s 
fact is \)ound to make in the position of women 
in our Englisli social life seems to me quite in- 
calculable. To begin with, the franchise is 
virtually conceded. When 1 went home) in 191 1 
before the wlir women were assaulting policemen, 

* breaking windows and violently agitating for the 
1 ‘ight to vote. ]Nuw, in the words of Mr. Wells, 

* Those women have won the vote.' ‘ The girls 
who have faced death and . wounds so gallantly 
in our cordite factories — there is a not incon- V 
siderable list of dead and wounded from those 
places — have killed for eveiitlio poor argument 
that women shoidd nut vote becau.se they have no 
military value. Indeoc^, the} have killed every 
argument against their subjection.’ ‘What exact 
intluence this is going to have upon the iudustrievj 
of the country w^hen the wai is uvei it is quite 
impossible to say ; but I think that Mr. Wells is 
right ip ^saying that it is unthinkable that the 
imasion by women of a hundred employments 


hitherto (dosed to them is a temporary arrange- 
ment that will be reversed .nfter the war. 

(5) Another striking change in public opinion 
that the ^ar is producing is a deeper realisation 
of the grave moral evils of our social life. I 
hiivo already spoken of the injustice of our in- 
dustrijil system ; but there are other evils that 
are equally widespread and equally fatal to tJie 
welfare of the Empire such iis drunken ne.ss, 
gambling and sexual immorality. They are not 
new. People have known about them for cen- 
turies. They are as»dd as the human rave. But 
befoie Mie war the mass of people in the Empire 
w'oiild not re disc how sevious they are and how 
deeply they eat into the very lu^art ol’ our social 
life. People who attempted to light against 
thorn wore scotlbd at .as faddist and cranks. But 
it is dilierent now. Tlie people who have raised 
their voices against these evils during the war 
have'* been our loading statesmen, our great, 
soldiers and sailors and our captains of industry 
and commerce. The war has brought into promi- 
nence the social aspect of Nice. It has compelled 
men to realise that such vices as dj’unkeiiness, 
gambling and impurity not only ruin the indivi' 
(Kial life but arc also a serious danger to* the 
State. Mr. Lloyd (George said at the beginning 
of the war that we have two groat dangers to 
light ‘ag.ainst, Germany and drink and that .drink 
is the greater danger of the two. And I think 
that this is hardly an exaggeration. At any rate 
no one who knows the fact can doubt that the 
defeat of drunkenness is almost as vital to the 
power and prosperity of Great Britain as the 
defeat of Germany. 

This close relation between temperance and 
social welfare has been curiously illustrated 
recently in the Revolution in Russia. The 
correspondent of the Timas describing the causes 
which (jpntributed to the success of thej Revolu* 
tion says that the Reactionary party, who strove 
to main the autocratic poweV of »the Osar with all 
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its abuses always protested against the abolition 
of vodka and declared that it would prove tne 
ruin of tlie Cz ir. And the Tinieti correspondent 
goes on to say : ‘ None but a sober people could 

have carried out the Russian Revolution, liud 
the popuhice of Petrograd and otlier cities been 
besotted by driiik, they would never have under- 
'%tood or boon able to defeat the reactionary plot, 
nor would the Rovolutio)! have been so reniark- 
ablv froo from sanguinary excesses on a large 
scale. The police were, on the other hand, the 
victims ol^ drink. They had.fieized the vodka at 
tlio order of the Oovcu nmont, and had kept 
plentiful siip[)lies for tkemselves. ilius the 
Revolution wms in part a struggle between 
djunkon I'oaction and sober citizens. Sobriety 
triumjihed.’ 

IV 

Tins does not by any means exhaust the cata- 
logue of iuipoi tant changes that tlie war has 
a, heady produced in our Empire and in the world. 
Eul these are .sutlicieiit to illustrate the truth of 
the statement that after the war we shall all be 
living in a New World and must adjust ourselves 
lo now conditions. 1 ask you now to consider 
how those changes in tlie Empire ought to allect* 
us as individual citizens. 

(1) In the first place 1 tlnnk that the rapid 
spreader democratic iduals tlirouglmut the wb) Id 
ought to lead us all to tako a groat deal more 
interest in public adairs. We ought to study 
them more and also to take part in them far 
more than we have done in the past. The spread 
of democracy throws a groat responsibility on 
the individual citizens. It will not work at all 
unless the mass of the citizens arc educated. It 
will not work well unless the most iiitclligoiit 
citi-Leus and the men and the women ol high 
moral character take their full share in public 
affairs. In^ India^ I know, it is difHcu^t for 
those of us who are not members of the Govern- 
ment ’to do this. We ifvo under a benevolent 


bureauoracy, and our natural inclination is 
to leave public affairs to the Government just 
as we leave the navigation of the ship to the 
captain and the ciew when we s^iil from Bombay 
to ‘ Blighty’. I venture, however, to think that 
this attitude of aloofness from public affairs will 
be in the future^ serious weakness both to the 
Government and to the country. In the yeai-s 
that aro coming the British Government must 
rest far more than it has done in the past on the 
will of the people, if it is to govern well and 
govern strongly it must be backed up by a strong 
body of public opinion. And the European and 
Anglo-Indian community, small as it is, could yet 
do a great deal to form a sound and healthy 
public opinion if it would go the right w.ay *to 
\York. But it is essential first that we should 
.seriousl}^ study Indian affairs and biing to bear 
on them^the highest ideals of English public life 
and Christian morality. I know the didJcultios 
that lie in the wa}'. \ have myself been thirty- 

three years in India as a non-ollicial and 1 can 
sympathise with your tendency to leave public . 
affairs alone. Bub 1 feel sure that you could do a 
real service to the Empire if you would re.ally 
study the ]>roblems of Indian politics and even if 
you cannot take any part in public life at 
rfiiiy rate do your bit in the formation of public 
opinion. European opinion in India does count 
for something and if it were better informed and 
nmre fully inspired by Ghristian ideals ij; would 
^unt for far more than it does. • 

(2) And then in the second place the enor- 
mous work of recoils true t ion and development 
that lies before our Empire demands that all 
citizens, both men and wom^n, should do their 
part. There ought to be no room iiwtlie future' 
for an idle class within the Empire, in view of 
the work that needs doing, no one has a right 
to be a burden to the community and to make his 
fellow-citizens work for him wliil^ he 
renders no service to iliom in return. TifO 
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British Empire will never develop its vast 
« 

resources for the good of mankind and will never 
rise to the full height of its opportunities unless 
every citizen does his best. And may 1 urge that 
this applies to women as well as to men. The 
war has shown us what women can do, and it has 
demonstrated the enormous pojver that the 
women of the Empire can exercise if they are 
only educated and trained. And I hope, that one 
result of the war will be to stimulate the women 
of the upper classes all over the Empire, and 
especially the younger women, to make their lives 
really useful foi' the service of the Empire and 
the Church. They will not go on making shells 
and munitions ; they will not bo needed, 1 hope 
as jtgricultural labourers ; but there are many 
forms of social, medical and educational work all 
over the Empire for which women would be 

( 

invaluable. But if workers are to be etfectivo, 
whether they are men or women, they must 
be properly trained, and they must re- 
member that they cannot train themselves for 
useful' service, by devoting their time mainly to 
amusements. 

(3) And in the third place wc ought all to 
apply our Christian principles vigorously to public 
questions. •In a striking passage in his latest 

* book entitled ‘ War and the Future ’ Mr. 11. G. 
\Vells says that * even those who have neither tho 
imagination nor the faith to ai)prehend God us a 
reality will realise presently that the Kiugdopi 
of God over a* world wide system of republican 

t 

States is the only possible formula under which 
we may hope to unify and^ave mankind.’ 

In other words the only hope for mankind is a 
federation of Statu.s gojerued by the will of their 
peoples and will of the peoples dominated by 
the principles of the Kingdom of God. But ' if 
that is to be brought about we must all of us 
take our Christian principles more seriously. We 
must a^Iy them through to business and politiGS 
and to all the deteils of our public life. In the* 


past w^e have to a disastrous degree played faet 
and loose with the principles of Christian mora- 
lity in our public allairs. We have had an un- 
fortunate illustration of this recently in the sanc- 
tion given by tlio Government of India to the 
lotteries for the war lojin in Calcutta and Bombay 

and that is only one example of the way in which 
the ordinary principles of morality have been sot^ 
aside in our businoss and politics. So long as 
that is the c ine we .shall never see the Kingdom 
of God dominating the nations of tho world. 
And in that, a.s men are coming to see, lies tlio 
one hope for the future. If the war has taught 
us anything it surely has taught us thi.s ; that the 
greatness :ind prosp(uity of a people depend upon 
its chai-actcr and its nuval priiuupal, that .selfish- 
ness and vice in all their forms lead to national 
weakness and universal misery and that tho ho[>o 
of the future both for our Empire and the 
world lies in those great principles of 
the Brotherhood of man and tho Fatheiliood of 
God which are the central principles of tho 
Kingdom of Ileaven. 
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Industrial and Commercial Education. 

BY PKOF. 4 SDBEDAB, b.a , b sc. (econ.) 

1 .^ 


TITLE many topics flenling with the indus- 
trial pi'oblem in India have been discussed 
• widely, there is one to which sniiicient 
attention does not seem to bo directed. And 
this is the bearing of commercial education 
on the uidustiial prosporit}^ of a country. So 
vague ai t!icj ideas of people on this subject t hat 
this was not oven included in tlm first dr.aft of 
(|uo>.ti')ns for the Holland (Commission. When 
as an after- thought, questions have been framed 
on this topic, nothing deliuitc has been elicited, 
so far, from the witnesses ex.i mined. The only 
point of iiistructiofi in their monosyllabic Ayes 
and Nays is, that whereas th(i bulk of non-ottici.al 
Indian witnesses, who have answered the ques- 
tions regarding ccrnitROcial education, have 
thought the establishment of commercial colleges 
in this country neees.sary and beneficial, all 
Etiropeari merchants and tiHicials, who touched on 
this matter, have voted against eoinmercial ediK 
CJition. The inerchaiits’ st!iiid[)uint is intelligible. 
They frankly dislike possilde competition. Hut 
the ollicials’ view is dillieiilt to undei'stand. ii'hey 
are harping .always on tlio ‘ great undeveloped 

resouices’ of India. They have shed tear.s on 

• 

the licjuidation reports of the Indian banks that 
have failed. They have deplored in connection 
with the reform in Indian Joint Stock Companies’ 
Act, and on other occasions, the lack of business 
inanagernent on the part of Indians. In their 
reviews of technical state- scholarships and the 
outlook of young men coming from abroad after 
finishing a course of technical instruction, they 
have remarked on the unpr.actical and unbinsiness- 
like character of the initial ventures by those 
ment • From the Ijighekt downwards, the officials 


have pointed out to the chronic overcrowding in 
certain professihns to which educated Indiana turn 
in^ their d^’spair. If there are resources in India 
and if the energies of intelligent men is mis- 
directed, an ndininistration, whose real care 
is the welfare of the. people would set about to 
direct the poojilo on to work where they would 
advance their own prosperity and that of the 
community and the (Government. If the middle 
class people in India are unable, as they are, to 
emgago in this beneficent activity, why not let 
•them have such help as a systematic education 
will give. With what good grace and consistency* 
does this solid indifference or opposition from the 
oflicials towards conimorci.il odwc.ation coino '^ Are 
they afraid or unwilling to alter the present state 
of a Hairs in which the bulk of Indian trade is in 
foreign liands and the efforts of Indians in indus?- 
trial enterprise are, in most cases, thwarted by 
lack of business capacity ( Is it because they 
have ceased to believe in the Universities as they 
art) ? Lot the (jovoriunont control, in that case, 

* the whole system of coriiniercial education. Or. is 
it that they distrust education of every descrip- 
tion ? It is not with a view to unravel^ much 
^-\ss to assign a motive to the officials tkat these 
lines arc penned. If Indian opinion is concen- 
tiated on this matter, it is not too late to get the 
oilici.al ‘ angle of visfon ’ altered. In the hope 
that this can be still done, n few ideas on the 
subject are given below. ^ 

Every industrial concern has two aspects, the 

technical side and tlie biisines.s side. To select 

the proper machinery and processes, to .see that 

these are satisfactorily worked, to secure the 
• ... • 
necessary uniformity, finish and quality are im* 
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portant things in industry ; but not loss important 
is tho sorios of decisions which involves the* 
selection of the sources of raw materials, fuel, 
capital and labour ; which leads to the choice of 
what is to be produced and how much of it and 
which affects the organisation for marketing the 
produce. It is the function of 'the business man 
to form these judgments day after day and to 
maintain such elasticity about the enterprise 
as to make adaptation to the changing dynamic 
conditions of supply and demand oas}^ and to 
reduce to a minimum the 'possibility of misdi- 
rected production and waste. The success of 
an enterprise depends on the resultant of the 
efficiency on the technical as well as on the 
business side. A new mode of organisation in- 
volving better utili.sation of the available laboih* 
and capital is as valuable as the economy eflected 
by a new invention or a new process. This fact 
is patent to all industrialists to whom a better 
acquaintance wibh^'a bank manager or a large 
order from an unexpected quarter are as much 
tonic jts additional power ov improved machinery. 

When the stage of factory production is reach- 
ed these two sides could always be clearly distin- 
guished and tend to be separated. The degree of 
specialisation always varies in different localities 
* and industries but a considerable difference could , 
always be discovered in the qualities required in 
tho works-manager and the general manager even 
if it is not alw.ays so wide as between the editor 
and the business, manager of a newspaper. In k 
‘^ountr'y aspiring to industrial eminence, there is 
always great stress lai<l upon technical education 
at the start. But mere technical knowledge is like 
uncontrolled energy and soon lands people into side- 
tracks and disasters. Then people begin to per- 
ceive, but by no* means too soon in this counti^. 
that the business side of industries needs 
to be strengthened as well. This is the 
j^enesis of thfe failure of a good many Swadeshi 
enterprises, It shows that a mere chemist or an 


engineer never could run a successful industry 
_ because a thing should not only be a technical 
success but it must be produced on a commercial 
basis. Comparisons aie inconclusive as in the 
fable of the hand.s and the stomach, but it must 
bo said that a businessman can succeed by .con- 
trolling the labour of others without bekig an 
expert but an expert cannot succeed without being 
something of a businessman. 

There are many divergent opinions regarding 
the mental equipment of those who would direct 
production. But there can he little doubt that 
men embarking on tho conduct of iiidustiial 
enterprise should h.ave in themselves (or .should 
have tlio co-operation of those that have) tho 
quality of forming sound business judgments and 
the necessary knowledge of the conditions of the 
world and of their own industry in particular, to 
enable them to form such judgments. There is 
a certain orthodox theory which regards the 
world as the best teacher of wor ldly things. Our 
system of edueatior), general and special (profes- 
sional) has greatly shaken this doctrine but it 
seems to persist still in rog.ird to business, though 
it is in business that a inistak(3 is immediately 
i^egistered in £. s. r^ on tho wrong side and 
experience is the most costly of all modes of 
learning. In so far as is feasible the case for a 
systG,matic training is very strong in tliis matter. 
WJiethor it is taken as a^substituto for genei*al 
college education, whether it is taken ns supple- 
menting the work done in technical colleges or 
wwkshops, or whether it is merely stealirjg an 
hour or two in the evening from the time 
which active men do not always know how to 
use to the bept advantage, some regular systeiO of 
business training would prove ultimately of great 
advantage. It would enable men engaged in 
industry not to lose their foot- hold from the hard 
facts of life, to extend when opportunity occurs 
the ficl(} of their operation and to adapt them- 
selves to the situation witb .the moving k'aleidos- 
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copo. The actual value of such training must 
necessarily differ in different cases but if it is 
possible as an extreme case for an ignorant and 
unbusinesslike man to prosper in industry, it is 
inconceivable that even he, whom mere luck has 
favoured, should be able to do so for long. For 
the rest, the reference here is meant only to 
average conditions of business for the ordinary 
run of people and for these the value fit systematic 
business training cannot he gainsaid. 

The peculiar importance of higher commercial 
education lies, however, not fherely in reference to 
people engaged irt industry, but to t}io.«5e engaged 
in the occupations auxiliary to industry. To put 
down at the door of the factory what the fields 
and the mines have produced, rtnd to reach the 
products of industry to the people, these are 
vital to the success of industry itself. The 
agent, the factor, the banker, the broker, 
the carrier, the shipper, the wholesale and retail 
dealer and a host of others interv’ene between tho 
consumer and the industry. The more efficient 
these are, the greater is the reward of industry 
and the satisfaction of the people. These commer- 
cial pursuits have assumed peculiar importance in 
our days owing to the fact that improved com- 
munications have annihilated old landmarks and 
raw and manufactured goods are now moved 
across continents. Defective banking, costly 
communication, imperfections in the produce- 
exchanges, unsatisfactory market organisation* 
all mean wasted opportunities and languid life 
for industries. To leave the growth of these use- 
ful occupations entirely to chance and to the 
costly process of survival seems to be regarded as 
a very wise course in some quarters.' All human 
progress, however, means systematisation and 
transmission of knowledge, and greater complexity 
in economic organisation calls for more specialised 
and precise knowledge, a good part of which can 
be imparted in educational institutions so as to 
shorten the time *and trials of apprenticeship. 


. Even if partially succossful, higlier copimercial 
education facilitating, ns it would, ultimate effici- 
ency in all these subordinate linos wguld be 
indirectly of very great advantage, to industry 
proper. 

Public opinion in England has been very slow 
to realise this because on account of potentialities 
in the large area covered .by the Empire and 
the industrial momentum rotained during the 
period when America was young nncl Europe still 
bleeding from Wars, ^tlie English have not been 
roall 3 ' put to it for an}^ hnrd search for material 
or market. And for their own their 

banking and monetary system Ins been very 
sati 8 factor 3 \ Their idL;a.s have been conservative, 
!Jhe Americans and German.^ have, on the other 
•hand, felt great neeil of systematic business train- 
ing to establish their position industrially. Even, 
in England the Tarifl* Reform Campaign led to the 
realisation that modern methorls were needed in 
business and provision, private and municipal, and 
at the University was made. Tho pro.sent \\^rand 
tho need of making groat effort after the war to 
, maintain the Empire^s economic position have 
given still further iuj])etii.8 to tlio idea of ,1a? tier 
trade training and two committees are sittit]g at 
piiesent to consider the necessary mca.^sures. In 
• India, where indmtries have to bo built up, if at 
all, against powerful rivnlr)’ of foreign countries, 
the case is much .stronger for s^’stem itic busino.SH 
training. If tho Tndnstrial C'omniissi(>r> is going 
/to make recommondatiorrs calculated to p^'ornote 
the industrial life of this country, let them 
remember that the b^fsiness side of an industrial 
enterprise is very important and that if that is 
left to chance as it has keen so far, the results 

would be far from satisfactory. No particular 
sy.stem of commercial education is luged for their 
support but they may recommend a system, if 
they will devise one or bring in a general manner 
to the notice of the Government an(l the peopleu 
the important bearing which Commercial and 
SiisinesB Education has aon the industiial p|;os- 
perity of India, • • . 



GERMAN ATROCITIES. 

BY “ AN ENGLISHMAN.” 
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an article which was published in this 
Eevieiv in July last satisfcica drawn from 
official sources regarding immorality and 
crime in Germany were set fprth and it was 
suggested that a people whose life in peace was 
marked by such characteristics might ' naturally 
be expected to exhibit in war the ferocity and 
bestiality which the record of the last two years 
had led one to associate with* the name of German. 
It may, however, be <loubtod whether the people 
of India have ever had placed before them the 
facts regarding the manner in which Germany 
conducted the present war. No doubt general 
statements regarding outrages committed by the 
Germans have appeared iri the new.spapera. But 
it is necessary to read the record of individual 
instances in order to realise the full horror of the 
German misdeeds. Evidence on these matters 
has been accumulated both by a Commission ap- 
pointed by the French Government and by a 
Commission appointed by the Biitish Govern- 
ment and various ofRcial reports have been pub- 
lished by these Commissions. In addition to 
these Blue-^ooks other works have appeared />n 
' the subject. Mr. J, H. Morgan, Professor of 
Constitutional Law in the University of London 
and Commissioner appointed by the Home Office 
with the British Expeditionary Force has publish- 
ed under the 'title of . ‘ German Atrocities, am 
official investigation* a collection of 80 new 
and unpublished documents containing evi- 
donoe of the outrages committed by the 
German soldiery on th^civii population in Belgium 
. find ^France, the massacre of wounded and 
wounded prisoners of war and the wilful destruc- 
tion of property. Under the auspices of French 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs a book has been 
publisbM ontitled * German violations of the laws 
' ^ which has also , been translated into 


English and which contains a large number of 
similar d&cumonts many of which are produced in 
facsimile. It is of course impossible to give in 
the course of this article any adequate idea of the 
horror of the proceedings hero narrated ; but a 
few instances will give at least some impression of 
what tvar me*ans when conducted by such people 
as the Germans. 

2. It appears that the German soldier is en- 
couraged to maintain a note hook in which he 
records day b}' day the chief occurrences which 
have come under his notice. Many of these njOte 
books have fallen into the hands of the French 
and British when their writers were captured or 
killed in action and in the books above named 
extracts have been reprorliiceirin original German 
and ' translated. Rome of the writers betray 
horror at the scenes which tlioy witnessed and 
took part in. Others manife.st no such qualms. 
Such a man was Private Baum, a .soldier of the 
182 ikI Ilegiinent of Infantry who wTote in his 
note book as follows - — 

Monday, in — 8 — 1914. At 7, marched with 
nothing to eat. We pa.s.'jcd tlirough the town of 
Bethel where we halted for two hours. Wine 
and champagne in abundance ; we looted w:th a 
will.’* 

1 A soldier of the 5th Regiment of Infantry 
writes:— “In the night Ethe was entirely in 
flarnes and it was a mngnificent sight from a dis- 
tance. Next day, August 2.3rd, Ethe was almost 
entirely in ruins and we looted everything that 
was loft in the way of provisions. We carried off 
all eggs, bread, jam, tobacco, cigars, cigarettes 
and above all wines for our regiment.” 

Horst Braener of the 134th Regiment 
of Infantry writes : — “ August 26th. Stayed 
to bivouac"]^ at | Namur. Many prisoners 
brought iu to-day. The ^village ^ has^^^be^n 
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thoroughly plundered. Only a few small hovels 
in which some old people live ^were spared. A 
great deal was wantonly destroyed. The houses 
are a terrible sight. Everything ransacked' and 
smashed.’^ * 

This was in Belgium. But things were just as 
bacbiin France. 

Non-Commissioned Oihcor Burkhardt of the 
100th Regiment Grenadiers writes near Rumigny 
in Ardennes : — “ We re-visited the cellars and 
found all sorts of good things. The splendid 
rooms of the chateau are a terrible sight. Every- 
thing turned upside down in the hunt for gold 
and silver. It is every hai*d to have to march 
again after drinking one s till. I brought away a 
stone bottle of Chartreuse too in my knapsack.” 

Private Rudolf Rossberg of tho lOlbt Grena- 
diers wrote ; — 

“ Dinant, 23rd* August. We sleep on the pave- 
ment, not far from the corpses, after looting two 
more cafes. About 1 50 bottles of wino, cham- 
pagne and liejuors were the ro.sults of this opera- 
tion. We wore ravenous, and carried otl’ ovory- 
thing.” 

“August, 28. Great day of gorging. Friday, 1 
play tho piano, and wo loot steadily.” 

The note book of stretcher bearer, Joseph Utt, 
33rd Division of the 16th Army Corps, contains 
the •following significant remark ; — “ Leave was 
given us to loot, and wo did not need to bo told 
twice. Bales of cloth, Avine in bottles and flask^, 
fowls and pigs were taken away. Wo had dinner 
at 1 o’clock and it was oaten in the company of 
dead Frenchmen. One gets used to everything.” 

3. These extracts relate to looting, but many 
others refer to crimes of even a worse order. The 
unfortunate inhabitants of the districts of 
Belgium and France thi'ougb which these Gorman 
barbarians advanced were subjected to every 
horror wluch can bo imagined. Any one who 
wae-found in possession of a weapon was im- 


mediately murdered even though he had made no 
attempt whatever to use it. * 

Private Fritz Krain of the 4th Battalion of 
Light Horse writes in his note book : — “Oofried off 
four bottles of wine in my bag. Our first bivouac 
in France. There will soon be a battle, 1 hope, 
When we want to fetch water we encountered 
a girl with a revolver. Shot her dead and tuQk 
her revolver.” 

Private Troinen of the 237th Regiment writes 
in his diary under date the 19bh of October 
1914: — “ The ownofs of this property, rich and 
distinguished-looking people, fill the air with their 
lamentations and call upon tho mercy of God. We 
make a search and find a revolver on the person 
of a young man of 21. Screaming with terror he 
fb dragged out to the front of tho farm-house and 
there shot before the eyes of his parents and 
brothers and sisters. The sight was more than I* 
could stand. After that a light was put to the 
splendid barn and everything destroyed.” 

Private llassemer of the 8th Army Corps 
dcsciibing a massacre of French soldiofs and 
civilians at *S()mmepy on the Marne writes in his 
note book : — 

“ September 3rd. A horrible bath of blood. The 
whole village burnt, the French throAvn into the 
bfuzing houses, civilians burnt with the rest.” „ 

These outrages began the moment that 'the 
t recaps passed the borders. • 

Private Weishaupt of the 3rd Bavarian ‘Regi- 
ont which advanced through Lorraine writes:— 

“ August 10. Parux was the first village 
burnt, then we got to.work and one village after 
another burst into flames. We rode on bicycles 
over fields and meadows up til we came to some 
way-side ditches whore we ate cherries.” 

Private iSchlutter of the 39 th Regiment writes 
under date the 12th of August : — 

“ Pepinster. Belgium. The burgp master, tb^ 
priest and the schoolmaster shot, houses reduced 
to ashes. We continue eur march.” * 
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Agiliu Private Monge ol' tlio 74th Kogimeut 
writes on* the 15tlj of August ; — “ Maicbocl from 
Elsoiiboi'n. (tfvjiig throv cbccrh for our Ewperor 
and binging DcnUchlanil aher Allcs^ ^vo cro.sfeod tJio 
Belgian frontier. All trooH cut down to eurvo 
as barricades. A parish priest and his sister 
banged. Uouses burnt.’^ 

Private Scheufele of the 3rd Bavarian Regi- 
ment describing the burning of the village of 
Saint- Maurice in France writes : — “ In the night 
of August 18 — 19, the village of Saint-Maurice 
was punished for having fired on Gorman soldiers 
by being burnt to the ground by the German 
troops (2 regiments, the 12th Landwehr and the 
17th.) The village was surrounded, men posted 
about a yard from one another, so that no one 
could get out. Then the Uhlans set fire to it, 
bouse by house. Neither man, woman nor child 
* could escape ; only the greater part of the live- 
stock we carried oil*, as that could be used. Any 
one who ventured ^to come out was shot down. 
All the inhabitants left in the village were buint 
with the houses.*’ 

4. The foregoing extracts are based entirely 
upon entries written by German soldiers them- 
selves, and supported by facsimiles of the origi- 
nal records.^ It is not, however, in all cases 
V possible to supply such evidence of this charac- 
ter/ But other documents not less reliable exist 
to support the statements. General Stenger, 
commanding the 58th Brigade, gave orders in 
September 1 04 4 jthat all prisoners wero to b^ 
killed.' His order was communicated verbally by 
officers under his command to the various units 
of the brigade and was repeated in the ranks 
.from man to man. Thus Anton Rothacber 
" writes in his journal the 27th of -August : — 

' JbVench prisoners and wounded are all shot 
\ because they mutilate and ill-treat our wounded. 
Brigade ordm*.” Another soldier of the same 
brigade, R^inhaid Brenneisen of the 112th 
ItegimoLt, at present ^ a prisoner in England 


wt*oto in his note book : — ** The Brigade order is 
to shoot all Frenchmen who foil into our hands, 
wounded or not. No ju'isuners to be made.” 

5. Outrages on wonieu were of course numer- 
ous, but for obvious reasons can neither be ns 
easily proved nor do they furnish a suitable sub- 
ject for this publication. Any one who requires 
evidence of them will find ample material in the 
documents published by Professor Morgan.* Not 
even cliildren w^ere exempt. A prisoner of war 
in France gave a written deposition in which he 
said : — “ Shots have Jjeen fii-ed from a house. We 
broke into the house and we ordered a search of 
the house. But we found nothing in the house 
but two women and a child. But my comrades 
said that the two women had fired and we found 
some arms too, revolvers. But I did not see the 
women firs. We brought the women out and 
took them to the Major and th'en we were ordered 
to shoot the women. The Major was called 
Kastendech belonging to the 57 th Regiment of 
Infantry, When the mother was dead the Major 
gave the order to shoot the child so that the child 
should not bo left alone in the world. The child’s 
eyes were bandaged.” 

A Private of the 2nd Royal Irish writes on the 
advance from tho Marno to the Aisne in Septem- 
ber : — “ We passed through a village and saw a 
baby* brought up at the window like a . doll* 
About six of Ub went into the house with a ser- 
^geant and found the child dead, being bayonetted. 
We found a tottering old man, a middle aged 
woman and a youth all bayonetted and in another 
village our interpreter pointed out to us two girlfl 
who were crying and told us that they had been 
ravished.” 

Professor Morgan’s book contains the record of 
scores more of similar sickening atrocities. 



UP THE RIVER IN MESOPOTAMIA. 

BY MR. HEMENDRA PRASAD GHOSE.* 


SIA IB one. MountaiuB and wateA divide 
only to accentuate the inherent unity 
which makes Asia one — and bring out, 
in the diflFerent civilisations which difler- 
ent peoples placed in different environ- 
ments have developed, the flowering of* the 
same genius. Whether in the plains of Bengal 
the fatal fertility of whose flood-stricken shores 
has 60 often made the tidal’ waves of conquest 
sweep over her, or in lausy and bustling Bombay 
which is a hive of human life and labour or in 
the arid desert of Arabia where the date alone 
grows, breaking the dull monotony of the sandy 
waste, supplying the people with all they need like 
a loving aunt as their Prophet said, everywhere 
“ East is East ” and people take things with ^ the 
same ease and stoic resignation. This fact is im- 
pressed upon one as one goes up the Shatt-el-Arab 
from the Persian Gulf crossing the Mud Bar at 
tho mouth of the river. But one must pause at 
this Mud Bar as a ship must pause for tho tide. 
It was this Mud Bar which had caused the Kaise^* 
some uneasiness proving an insuperable impedi- 
ment to tho realisation of his dream of an Eastern 
Empire extending up to India. Germany, had 
adumbrated and advanced a scheme of Empire- 
building in the East which she could not accomp- 
lish. Hero the English had been before. They* 
had already a Residency and a Political oflicer. 
This arrangement dates from 1778, “ The first 

big Company to enter into trade here was that of 
Messrs. Lynch, for whom Englapd wrested 
from Turkey the right to navigate the Tigri8.”t 

The Baghdad Railway scheme was designed to 

* Mr. Hemendra Prasad Qhose was one of the Indian 
iouraalists invited by the Government of India to visit 
Mesopotamia. His contribution, therefore, will he read 
with partiooiar interest. [Ed. /. if.] 
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bring the Persian Gulf into diiccL coinmunication 
with Berlin, Sir Valentine Chirol had said years 
ago “The growth of German influence in Constan- 
tinople was one of the most remarkable political 
phenomena of the closing years of the nineteenth 
century”.* 

It began in 1880 but received an impetus in 
1895 That was the. time when tho Turkish 
Quvornment had been perpetrating atrocities 
upon the Armenian subjects and England was try- 
ing to lead the European Concert to demand a 
cessation of these atrocities. Germany said thatjthe 
psychological moment had come and imposed its 
drsired conditions on Abdul Hamid offering to 
protect him in return for a suitable reward. The • 
bribe consisted in the concessions connected with 
the Baghdad Railway scheme designed to place 
the shortest and quickest routes from the North 
Soa to Karachi entirely under Gornjan {»ntrol^ 
and which was likely “ by reason oi the kiJomotric 
* guarantees, tho forestry, mining and other rights 
which appertain to the concessions, to eventually 
bring the bankrupt Ottoman Empire completely 
uifder the sway of Germany. ”t 

Tho Gorman engineers who completed the sur* 
vey of the proposed Baghdad line to Koweit 
reported that Basrah was unsuitable as a terjninus 
JfoY the railway because of the bar. whicli might 
prevent large shipping from entering the* river. 
So they thought the line should go to Koweit. 
Koweit was nominally under the sway of Turkey, 
being merely a Kada or district in the Vilayat 
(i. e. province) of Basrah, l?ut had long been under 
the influence of the British and the Sheikh had 
not neglected the opportunity offered by the 
weaknesfi of the Turkish Government and the 

* The Middle Basturu Qneatiblii. 

't Perflt.<-*rtMnfy year$ inSaghdad and SffrUit 
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protection of the British to assuxfie the dignity 
and arr/}gate to himself some of the powers of an 
independent prince. The Sultan now asked the 
Sheikji of Koweit to give a large piece of land to 
the Germans for the llailway. But Britain had 
been on the alert and concluded a treaty with the 
Sheikh who replied that the matter must be 
referred to the British. The JC&iser was wroth 
and the Sultan mobilised his troops at ^ Xasiriyah 
to over-awe the Sheikh. The troops were subse- 
quently disbanded, and an attempt was made by 
the Turkish Kavy to “ spripg a surprise on the 
Sheikh”. “ A gunboat appeared one day with 
300 soldiers on* board, but the British warships 
were already in the harbour and the Turks were 
forbidden to land. The gunboat stayed all night 

t 

in the hope of getting the men ashore, and raising 
the Turkish 11 \g in the dark”. But they had 
calculated without the British searchlights which 
were concentrated on the gunboat. So the Turks 
returned to Basrah to report that the expedition 
had failed and thoir hopes had miscarried. Then 
crooked diplomacy was resorted to and Ibu Rashid 
the Arab Chief was instigated to attack the 
Sheikh. Bub the Sheikh defeated Ibu Rashid 
dealing a serious blow to Turkish prestige in 
Arabia. The English had thus got scent of 

i 

Germany's designs in Mesopotamia. ' 

As one proceeds up tlie River one is reminded' 
of Ii>dia. The same blue sky and the same 
goldeiishine. The muddy waters of the Shatt-el- 
Arab flow sluggishly depositing silt. The counti\v 
is purf)ly alluvial and d^ad flat save for occasional 
mounds. The banks are never more than a foot 
Of two above water level. 'In April the country 
is under water. The banks are fringed with a 
Ijelt of date palms vailing from half-a-milo to 
thrae miles wide — the country beyond on either 
being desert. In the date groves here and 
there one sees patches of green — signs of cultiva- 
4!tKm'^tbe shoots obliterating the scars of the 
ehovel-Kke implement )vith which the Arab of the 


desert tills the land. Country boats called 
Mahdaa full of merchandise pass, some ivith sails 
spread to catch every breath of the wind, some 
tugged alpng by men on shore. Then near the 
villages <^one finds the Ballam. “ In shape it is 
a hybrid between a canoe and a punt, while it has 
a slight soapeon of the gondola added ; tbi^t ifi to 
say it has tlio general lines of tho first, the flat 
bottom of the second, with a graceful curj of the 
bow ‘and stern reminiscent of the third.”* 

The passenger reposes in cushioned ease in the 
middle of tho boat with a rower in front and one 
behind. But these “ rowers ” seldom low. They 
polo along near into tlie bank using their long 
flexible bamboo poles. Now and then a steamer 
passes troubling the sluggish waters which strike 
against tho shore and spend up their force in 
foamy smile. There are fifc,htraps all along the 
river and on either side miserable little villages of 
reed Luts where one finds Arab women clad in 
Lhapeless garments Hflecting a complete conceul- 
inent of form and face, only allowing the eyes to 
appear — and Arab men in their flowing robes W'hich 
exhibit their love of colour. Beyond the date 
belt one sees tho desert and men passing it on 
donkeys. Jn tho village miserable curs wander 
about and cattle not unlike the cattle of 
India. 

Tho first plaro of importance up the River is 
Fao. A small town at tho mouth of tho Shatt*el- 
Arab where the British Expeditionary Force first 
reflected a landing at the commencement of the 
Expedition after destroying the Fort there. 

Proceeding up the River one reached Abadan 
where the Pipe Line of the Anglo-Persian Oil Co., 
Ld., ends. “ Rows upon rows of oil reservoirs, 
of the same familiar shape as the great drums at 
a gasworks stretch into the desert ; along the 
bank in front stand bungalows, power houses 
and retorts for refining the oil, the whole linked 
together by a network of light railway along 

* Huhhtktd,-- From the GuV to Ararat, 
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which engines run clauking and shrieking. 
This turns out to be the Anglo- Persian Oil Com- 
pany's refinery, the big enterprise which, like the 
Suez Canal, has the British Governmentt as its 
principal shareholder. The oilfields are IHO miles 
away, near Ahwaz. on the River Karim — from 
there the oil comes down in a pipe laid acr'os.s the 
desert, ^ In its refined slate it is pumped into 
barges which lie alongside the bank — whielr, in 
turn, empty it into big tank steamers anchored 
outside tho bar.”* 

“The oil qnostion, althotigfi it Avas one of the 
principal factors in bringing about the Mesopota- 
mian campaign, k; in origin a Persian uithcr than 
a Turkish Mfi’iiir' fn 1901 an Englishman obtain- 
ed from the 1'oiv.ian Govt-rnmeTit a concession, 
which gave him a monopoly of exploiting most 
of the oil-fields in tlu? Empire. Eight years later 
the concession [la.ssed to a Company named tho 
Anglo-P Tsian Oil CJonipiny, which started to 
work with great onevgv to develop its resources. 
Oil was opened in a number of diflV-ront places 
and the first important wells ivore sunk at T\asr-i- 
Shiriu, rather more than a hundred miles east of 
Baghdad. Tho transpoi t of oil fi om these wells> 
situated so far away from any poi t, repre.sented 
a serious difiiculty, and their output has been 
only used till now to supply local needs ; but 
when rT supjily was tapped at Ahwjlx within 
roacli of the Gulf, a pipe line was laid down to tho 
Shatt-el-Arab and tho great Abadan Refinery 
erected. ”t 

The Government acquired shares in the Com- 
pany and a fresh pipe was to have been laid down 
in order to double the output when tho war broke 
out. The old pipe was cut by the Turk.s.J 

Early in 1915 (February .'Hh) but after the 
successful operations of General Forringe’s Column 

• From the Gulf to Aray^at, 
t Ibid, 

t Aooor^jng Lewin, the author of the German Road 
to the the pipe was «ub by Persian tribesinon 
I acting muler QeriDaD instigatioq ^ 


from Ahwnz they were driven far from the* neigh- 
bourhood of the line and it was restored to work- 
ing order. • 

The next place of importance is Mithammerah 
where two large nevigablo rivers — tho Karun and 
tho Shatt-ol-Arab meet, tfore one sees the Arab 
of the desert aiul tho Arab of tho village, also the 
Marsh AvaJ) as some of them are called, with the 
Persian and tho English. Tho Arab of the 
dosort — stately, e dm and aloof is one of the last 
pii'turoF(|ue figures loft to a civilised world. — 

“ A long cloak hangs from his shoulders, with 
broad slerwos whicli leave full ])lay*to his sinewy 
wrists and Avcll-shajied hands. Open at the front, 
thi.s reveals a long ganuet. re.sembling the dress- 
ing gown of the Western woild, gatlu red in t^ie 
niylst with a waistcloth into which are stuck a 
(%)‘'ple of silver handled daggers. Over the head 
and drawn forward at each side .so ns to resemble 
a headiaece of old, is a gay coloured kerchief 
round Avhich aro twisted rings of cnnicl hair. 
hVom under tho kerchief stairs out a dark 
sombre face, with Iroen dark eyes puckered at the 
edges with much ivatching against the desert 
sun, and well-(‘ut features. Over his shoulder 
bangs a rifle by its sling, a full bandolier cro'sses ■ 
his cliest. Sucli is the Bedouin, the Spirit of the 
Desert made m.'inifost in ilesh*.” 

Con»pared with the Arab of the Deseit the 
Ar}d)S of the villages are a degenerate tot. They 
« re largely agriculturists and many live and work 
for a livelihood in towns. The poor live in reed* 
and palm loaf huts wdiieli can bo put up in a few 
hour.s and abaudonod without regret. The p'ros- 
p^roua live in mud houses l^uilt Irke' forts. All 
that they have to do is to cut a few canals and 
ditches to irrigate their .land, 'I'lie date palms 
generally do not demand miicli labour. They 
merely have to bo foitij/sed artificially^ the 
flower of the male (Fahal) being put into the* 
flower of the female (Nakhla ) 

The Arab is a well built, powerful and hand- 
some man ; and the shapeless garment of the 
women more often than not hides a beautiful form 

Travels in ih^ Middle Easf^ 
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and fafte — fair complexion, brilliant dark eyoS| 
black hair and graceful contour. Muhammareh waa 
once a scene of war. But that was as far back 
as 1856. Persia had attempted to seize Herat 
and the British retaliated by despatching a force 
up the Gulf bombarding Muhammareh and send- 
ing a Regiment up the Karun to* capture Ahwsz. 
The whole affair was shortly finished and now 
a few bits of shell ploughed up from time to time 
on the outskirts of the town and some gashes in 
the trunks of the older palm trees ai'e almost the 
only records of it loft.” 

To-day “ the Sheikh of Muhammerah is an 
important personage in this part of the world, 
for he controls powerful tribes Jn the noighbour- 
hefod is married to a Persian Princess, and has 
a small navy for the maintenance of his preatige<i.” 

“ The Sheikh of Muhammerah, Sheikh 
Khazal, k o. s. t., k. c, i, k., has always been 
a loyal friend of the British, and his ^ friendship 
has now stood the severe test of the war in 
Mesopotamia and the revolt of a large part of his 
subjects. He is a middle-aged Arab of liberal 
tend^^ncies, though far top cautious to introduce 
.any wholesale ready-made project of civilization 
within his domain. Progress has to be a gradual 
affair in Muhammerah. His authority extends- 
over the two tribos of the Chaah and the 
Muhaisin which have, to a great extent, 
coalesced under their common ruler. These tribes 
are supposed to have immigrated from Arabia 
some 250 years ago and settled in Persian terri' 
tory. Thanks to their remoteness from the 
centre of Government, their difference of langage 
and. race, and the incessant rivalry between 
Turkey and Persia, they have remained very m- 
dependent of the Shah and his Government, anyj 
the 'present Sheikh having steered adroitly 
through the troublous waters of the Revolution, is 
now sovereign in all but tiame over the greater 
part of the Province of Arabistan, a country 
nearly as big as Belgium. He levies his own 
* taxes and makes his own laws, and the Imperial 
Government lias only a shadowy represen^tive 
in the person of the Karguzar or Foreign OfBce 
Agent,” 

The Sheikh has, however, surrendered the 
control of '4ihe Customs, though even here he is 
the Ex-Cifeio Directior-General. 

ftMVt—ThiSh^rt Oul ip India, 


About half -a- mile up the Bhatt-el-Arab 
from the place' where the Kanin joins it one sees 
the Palace of the Sheikh — an imposing edifice on 
the pictwresque river front which looks like a 
castle. And in these places the rich have to 
construct castles for the purpose of defence 
against unexpected but violent attacks not unlike 
those sudden storms of the desert which cause 
such •devastation. For more than a mile along the 
river front one sees a newly constructed road 
with neat little bridges over the irrigation 
channels and sandbAg bunds built to protect the 
road from Hoods, 

Near Muhammerah One finds the ships .sunk 
by the Turks to block the waterway for British 
ships. 

From Muhammerah to Basrah it is no longer a 
far cry — and the only beautiful building one 
passes is that of the opulent merchants — Beit 
Kama, standing in the midst of groves of palms 
and orange trees. This house cost the merchants 
^T90,000 one .£1 being now equivalent to 
Rs. 14-4. The cost may seem fabulous to people 
not acquainted with the conditions of the coun- 
try. The local brick is brittle. The merchants 
•got it from .some place of the Gulf. The timber 
they got from Karachi, and the painters from 
Persia who blend the colours for cai pet patterns 
weiy3 requisitioned to paint the walls and the 
ceilings. The house has been rented by the 
authorities for an Officers’ Hospital ; the Govern- 
ment wanted the best house in these paits for an 
Officers’ Ho.spital with 100 l>eda and here it 
was ready made with its spacious rooms more g 
palace than an ordinary house.- Then one 
approaches Basrah or rather Ashar, for Basrah 
proper is not on the Shatt-el-Arab, being situat- 
ed about two miles inland on a creek. Ashar is 
a comparatively new city growing on the river 
bank through which passes the trade and where 
the Turks had their barracks a long row of rather 
poor looking buildings now occupied by the 
British troops. Along the river the new city is 
growing up to Margil, with the inevitable busy 
bustle of steam launches and steam tugs, 
mahelas and ballams, the shouting of Orders and 
the garrulous chatter of the workmep. 
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Reminiscences of a Revenue Wallah 

BY E..H. B. 


f IT ring my wanderings around tliis Presi- 
dency I have, as a Revenue ollieial, h6ard 
many a curious bale that well belTrs repe- 
tition. And so, to enliven an idle hour, 
I set down a few of them. These are stories of 
the mofussil, where news is scarce, and where the 
vagaries of an individual are enjoyed by an entire 
district over camp, tables and in places where men 
moot. So far as J am aware, these aneedotes 
have never appeared in pj-int before, and the 
human touch iii them is so obvious that 1 need no 
further excuse for pnidishing them. 

How small a matter can sometimes rullle official 
serenity is evidenee<l by the story of the Treasiny 
OMieor and the Police walUh. The l^oliceman was 
in clrirge of a rain giugi*, vvliile the Treasury 
Officer, as is the h ibit of his kind, collated rain- 
fall statistic-s. One lirie ruoinin* the guardian of 
the King’s treasure, omitting to correct a careless 
draft prepared by a half educated clerk, signed a 
letter to the girirdinn of tbv^ King’s I'csace, asking 
for the “ rain for the week ending” a certain 
day, To which the Police — wallah who was a 
stickler for tlio King’s English, replied that he had 
no such article ?is raiu in stock. Whereupon the 
Treasury Ollicer, after explaining that tlie word 
rain was a clerical error for rain report^ added in 
a huist of indignation “The humour in your letter 
is poor.” All the materials for a skirmish were 
now present, and a very pretty skirmish there 
was, to the intense delight of the district. 

In (juite a dillerent vein is the snory of the 
expansive Sheristadar. One Collector had just 
relieved another in a district which I may not 
namo^ind as both of them, followed by the hero 
of my tale, passed a handsome tree that shaded a 
large part of the office compouml, the new .arrival 
casually let fall the words “ Wliat a fine tree!”* 
To this the terror of the Tahsild irs hastened to 
assent. “ Ves, your Honour” said ho “the 
pal ties are very fond of corning and tanhig u/nhrage 
under this tree ! ” 

Tliore is quite a good tale of a cynical Port 
Officer, who had been officially instructed to ob- 
serve Empire Day in a fitting manner. Ho was a 
lonely Englishman stationed in .an out-of-the-way 
Port, and so he did that which was right in his 
own eyes. Having done this, he entered tho 
following ^ote in his official log. “ FlmpirQ. Day, 
Decked ^the flagsbaff with all available bunting in 
three . rows, Union Jack uppermost. Stood on 
• 59 * 


the steps in fi out of tho ollic * dr)nr, and wliistlod 
‘ God save tlio t,)ueen ’!” t 

Ho \vas (piite a character, that old. sailor, and 
his conversation was distinctly interesting, being 
usually llivoured with a soupcon of cynicism. I 
recollect how lie once told me of a servant of his 
who had holteTfrom him. Tie (■oiriplained that 
the man hud gone leaving .all his (certificates) 
behind. These c/t/As- C.iptairi X . had held on to as 
collateral security, hut the misguided servant cut 
loose, abandoning them, to the great disgust of 
his deserted master, who unburdened himself to 
me thus • “ I presume he’ll get some fresh ones in 
tlie bazaar, in M.adras. I believe you can buy a 
High Court Judge’s chit there for two annas. I 
suppose you cm get one written by a Port Officer 
for ahi)ut a pie ’ ” 

Here is a story of an irate Presidency TVirt 
(Officer .and of a careless Port C'onserv.ator. This 
latter official is a cheap variety of I*ort Ollicer, 
end performs .all the duties of one in a minor port. 
The p.articnhir Conservator of whom! write w.as both ' 
pugnacious and negligent. So that when on one 
occasion he had been informed that the Pi*esidoncy 
Port Officer might arrive on a certain morning at 
the port in his little. Government steamer, while 
tho (jonsoi v-ator’s wife would certainly arriv^ tho 
same morning by train at a railway station several 
. miles away, the careless one risked it, and rushed 
oir to meet liis wile, returning at ten o’clock in 
the forenoon. Meanwhile, as it usually happens 
in such cases, the Government steamer was sighted 

at rfiay break. No boat went ofK to meet her till 
, the Conservator returned with iiis wife, and it was ' 
not till near eleven o’clock that the port boat 
reached the vessel. The Pi*esidency Port Officer 
in (piHstion was an old fashioned sailorman, whose 
language was ‘ freiiuont and free.’ I accprdingly 
^traw a veil over that meeting. 

The best of tlie story is to come. A few da 3 \s 
later an official order came down to the (Tonserv.i- 
tor directing him to rf'X[)lain his gross delay in 
hoarding tlie Government vessel. The explana- 
tion was submitted, and it was delicious. 

For in allowing that ho \^as a little lute on thp 
morning in question, the laggard Conservator 
went on to state that it was true that the steamer 
was sighted at daybreak, but as it was a misty 
morning, and as she was a small vessel, tho peo- 
ple ashore took her for two catamarans ! The. 
blend of apology and impudence in this state- 
ment is sublime, • • 
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The same Coiiservatoi* liml c-liai^e of ;i ctsuarina 
plantati&n whiuh was also snppo jed to 1)0 looked * 
after by another minor olilcial, who lived close by. 
But as the Conservator and the mirior ollicial 
were ’at lo^j^erhcads, the plantation was not a 
success. Ktirnoiir Jiad it that while ollicer No. 1 
saw th.it the plants woro w.itercd every morning, 
ofUcer No. 2 did the same overv oveninij: The 
only drawback to this oxct.dIent .s^stinn, w.is that 
olli^er No. 2 used hoiliu'j water ! 

A Port ( hlicer of my acqu iintance who ('Vereised 
rnnpfi.stori.vl powers once eomplaiiual to n.e th'.t he 
liad been lianh'd t»vei’ the eoaK hy the lli^di Couit. 

“ T had a c^isc hefore me ’ he said '' and Llv(* aceus 
cd were almost certainly ^oiilt}', hut there wa.s’nt 
quite enough evidenee, so i .ae(piitted tliem, trith 
a irarninff. Ahd the High Court is (juite cross 
about it.” “The Judicial order of the Port Otlicer 
was certainly open to criticism. i<'or in e.ssonco 
his verdict was “ not guilty, but you must not 
doit again.’* And yet it ir, dillieult to refi.ajn 
from sympathising with the ])iMetieal s.ailor^ 
W'ho had acted in all sincerity. 

Another Special Magistrate of the .same vspocies 
found him-self trying his owui dhohi. The washer- 
man had been charged with obstructing a road by 
placing thorei)n a*chaiq)oy covered with clothes set 
out to dry They were (piite po.ssibly tlm Magis- 
tratelg own clothes, and the dhohi got oil* with a 
^aiodt^.st line of four ann.as. Tlie indignant surprise 
of the Magistrate maybe imagined when the dhobi 
in.siniiatingly approached the Court and plead (3d * 
‘‘ would the Doraigaru mind taking the money out 
of the next month’s Jeelfnua (pay) C A hasty 
threat of t^o days simple imprisonment in default 
and the four' annas appeared as if by magic from 

corner of the dhobi’s cloth. 

This Magistrate wars orree approached by a 
woman with a novel petition, which slated that 
the petitioner’s husband w^as cpiitting India for 
Burma* and >va.s leaving In's wife Iroliind. Tho 
prayQi^ at the end of lire petition was in th(^ 
alternative. Would the Magistrate detain tho 
husband, or if this could yot bo done, would ho 
allow the petitioner to take another husband ? 
This was distinctly ernharassing. I rejoice to 
record that tire Courts was snccoasfuL in edecting 
*« con)promia(3. 

It is not often that so uninteresting a matter 
as a Customs clas.sification givc.s n.s(3 to a good 
story. But T rccoll(3Ct .a case where a (Justorns 
Collector spent a very unhappy ten minutes 
’ because of k huiicrou.s on or- eominittcd by one of 
his clafei/iers. In his tappnl one day was a stern 
(femand for an exp]anati(ji?i as to how ho came to 


allow lirewor ks to be landed and cleared at his 
port. The Cu.sLo/n.s man w’;rs bewildered. The 
port was not one at which fireworks could bo 
landed, except under vmy special ciicumstariccs. 
Atrd so he feverishly hunted out the documents 
referi*od*to in the order fi*ora headciuarters. 
When he li.'id found them, he hardly knew 
whc'ther- to laugh oi‘ to weep. For that whieh 
hi.'^ cla.«.sifier laid labelled iirewoi’ks turn€>d oftt to 
’*e an iuoflhri.sive consignment of sptn'filets^ the 
well known :i*r:itois. The word had Ixau^ taken 
hy his suh.>rdinate in its apparently obvious 
>ignilieaMee, .and what could 1 k‘ mor e ch’ai’ than 
that little spar l;s should fall into tho lirewor ks 

class ^ 

( )ini last tale, ami®.} c.lose. 

The scene shifts to a Fiague otlico in the da)s 
when [Jaguo p.a.ssports ^wore strictly supervised 
.and \\ hen each passpot t holder was obliged to 
prc.'v(*nt himself for observation for ten djys. 
Four- individualsdiaAiiig .‘ihsented theniselv(*s on a 
cci tain day wci'c dii-ectcd to explain the reason 
for* their ahM'nce, l^'oui- .'ihsolutely id(uitieal 
replies were received. They ran thus “ .‘lOth of 
January happened to he a Sunday and thcieforo 
as Christians, wo are strictly y)rohil>ited from 
pre.sonting passports. l^"or {luthoi ity, see Holy 
Bible, Book of Fxodu.«, chapter 20, \’et>(*s 8, 9, 

10, n.” • 

DADABHAI NAOROJI. 

By Mn. N. Cupta, 

Tlrni^i liast crosr. the bar and the ci-ostoil fo^j^m 
Beyond where the tumult of wind and wave is 

[still, 

O war-wor n uanior, O whitc-scailed kriight ! 
B.itriot and Pi-ophet, the white flower of thy life 
Sh.all bloom fadedess in the years to be ! 

Immortal by the crowded glory of thy stiinles.s 

[years, 

O, mortal crowned immortal by the gods in 

• [heaven ! 

Godlike in life, deathle.ss in death, 

Time waits as a handmaid on thy fame : 

Dowered chihl of the Motherland! Seer whoso vision 
Saw tho future as a scroll unrolled. 

() Kislii in tho land of tho Rishis, O Elect of thine 
• • [race, 

Rest, for, lo, the night passeth 
And tho dawning morn crowns the rugged heights. 



THE BARODA CASTE USAGjES BILL 

BY DIt. SUBHAHMANIi AIY'aI?, M.A. 

{•iauior Dewan Peiahkar^ TraouiLCore.) 


llave read the IJaioda “ C.iste Usage liill” 
wliich, it is said, is iiudei- the eoiisif) oration 
of Ilis Highness the U.iekwar. 

Th^ proaiiiblo to tlie J^ill I’Uiis thus : — 

“ Whereas caste usages and practices are in 
vogue in this State which, in course of time liave 
lost thefr social valiu; aiul now, only hindoj^* the 
physical, moral and matcri.il welh»re of the 
peojile and whereas there exists a body of enlight- 
ened opinion in the cMstes whose usages and 
practices •they are, wliieh revoRs against them but 
is powerless to throw oil’ their yoke and whereas 
it is ox])odieTAt in tlio public interest to foster 
such erdightened opinion and help it to assert 
itself it is hereby enacfcctl as follows" - 

1 have not beim able to hold oi tiie 

statement of objects and reasons or any ]U'oee<‘d- 
ings of (jovermneiit oi' an) speech which contain 
those ohjects and rcjisons. Hut to the unbias-od 
student, the preamble suggests the following 
(pievies which, 1 am sure, Ills Highness, as*tbe 
head of tho State responsible to (u)d and man, 
inu^t liave put to iiim >elf Ird'ore di'awing up tie* 
Ihll. 1 will simpl)' name tlicin liy w.iy of loie- 
woid to ibis letter. 

i. ANdiat was the social \alu(^ ut tla‘ caMc; 
usages and practices now p\opns(*,d to be ruled 
out by the strong arm of the legislature i In 
otlior woids ‘‘ in what wa) or ways w'cre tlujy 
useful and valuable to the sciciety.” 

ii. How, when, and why was that value lost ( 
(To say that all this occiUTcd in course of time is 
not tq^say anything at all. d’lme is an in uiiiTiate 
thing and not an active agent. Jt only marks a 
aueccssiou of events. The ijucjstion is, wliat in 
the opinion of law makers, arc those events that 
led to these usages losing their social value.) 

lii. is the beiietifc of that value one lint 
should not be j.uiTeiideied, and if so, wliat is the 
alternative that is proposed to still secure that 
value ? 

iv. In what precise way do the ensto lus.-iges 
hinder the moral, material and physic.il Avullare 
of the }>oople i * 

V. What are the grounds for believing that 
the opinion in the caste which revolts against 
their usages and practices is “ cnlightoneJ’V 

vi. Wlfy is that opinion powerless to throw 
off' the yoke of these usages ? 

vii. What stej'.s have been taken cither by tho 
liolderb of the ^ enlightened ' opinion *or by Gov- 


ernment to ditlusc this opinion among* the 
lieople and avoid resorting to a strong*pcnal law ? 

viii. II IS the lu'oposed law any precedent in 
history, all otiicir conditions hoing equal ^ 

As if to make the outside rea(icr realise 
how some of the caste laws obtaining in Baroda 
are ridiculous beyond measure, the drafters of the 
Bill give, ’as illustrations to section '1, of the 
following : — 

Illuslrations. 

(UiAlJSE ]. 

1 . aV does not observe the ein tom of lamenta- 
tion .uid beating of breasts (by wotnen) in public 
on til*; occasion c)f a death in the faruil)’, for 
wliieli he is lined by t,lie liead-m.m of tho caste. 

2. A does not gijt the liair sha\’ed oil’ or tlie 
inonstache and beard removed on completion of 
funeral obsequies and hence the invitation to 
caste ihnner to A is stopped. 

( LAUSE 2. 

1. A is (iued for giving or accepting a girl in 

mai riage b(‘y ond tlu^ ‘‘ring” generally agreed 
u]>on. * 

2. A person belonging to one sub-caste 
marries a girl of another sub-caste for vvlii^ih he 
is e-xcommunicaled. 

CLAUSE a. 

A is excominunic.ited for not giving tho pres- 
cribed nuuioer of enste diuners on the occasion ol 
niairiagt*, funeial obsequies or cjnsiuiimation of 
marriage. • 

(J LA Use i. 

* U is r(*-,ol\vd tiiat A should pay a ccj’tain lin«ti 
lor loicign travel or sea voyage and that hc^sto 
be excouiuiunicated on failure to ]>ity it. 

CLAUSE b. 

A IS exeomuHiiiiealtal ior m»t ^giitting * a. giil 
iuan ied alLliuugli sb*- is pa*^. a em-taiii age. . 

o Xow let us t/ikc exaiiiple (2) where the 
lum.shaving of the haij-, ^ inuiistache or board on 
completion ol funeral obseijuies as prescribod by 
bun itliies — not the caste law of a community, 
mind — means the non-inNiitation to the caste 
dinner. I’nder .section b, a suit shall lie to declare* 
ag.ffinst this practice. Under seistiori 0, a judg- 
nu‘nt may be p.issod to the ciroct that it is ulilaw 
ful to omit such a man to dinner. Section 7 says 
that whoever omiis to do an act wliich is unlawful 
to ouiLt, vIaE, inviting persons to dinhor, shall bo 
piuiisliud with simple iiiqirisonmont whi(#i may 
extend to 6 months anc^ shall alsi) be liable to firfe. 
luiprisoumenl is here a compulsory item of 
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punishment, though under the Indian Penal Codo 
even oll'ences like theft in.ay he punished with* 
fine only. This dilierencc will speak for itself. 
But to show up the contrast, let me take a parallel 
instaiice from club life ; for a village community 
is, in one sense, only a residential club. A num- 
ber of Europeans are members of a club. A few 
of them believe that, for this hot country, the 
clothing of the ordinary Indian i^ most conveni- 
ent. They take oil* their trousers and boots and 
put on dhoti and pugrie. To their oye§, a fiowing 
tuft of hair on the back with the front part of 
the head shaved, impart a greater elogcnce to the 
person than a ci’opjjcd round head ; and lastly 
they think that chewing * pan and supari is less 
harmful and more healthy than smoking a pipe. 
iSuch members, though Europeans, would be con- 
sidered very odd by their comrades, and if they 
are not sor»t out of the club straight oft* to the 
lunatic asylum, they would be cut most unkindly 
by every other member. If any member gives a 
dinner at the club to all the Europeans of fhe 
station, these externally Indianised Europeans 
might be excluded from that dinner. These men 
may feel they have really a grievance. They have 
not ofiended against public decency or morals. 
They have only been doing what several estimable 
Indian brethren of theirs are doing and they 
feel^hat they should be helped to remain in the 
. club and have as free social intercouiHse with their 
fellows as ever. AVill it be the business of the 
State in its judicial department to entertain a suit 
for declaring that keeping a tuft, chewing a pan 
or supari, wearing dhoti instead of trousers is all 
lawful, that to omit to treat those that so act, 
just as they were treated before is un- lawful, *and 
that whoever so omits shall be punished with irn * 
prisonment with the additional liability of being 
lined ^ If individuals have a right to liberty of 
action, have not corporate bodies or associations a 
right t)v>a similar liberty ? And as an English week- 
ly put it the other dayi in reference to Irish Home 
Rule, “ assuming both parties to be within their 
lights, the suggestion to apply coersion to one or 
the other must he distinctly immoral.” This is 
what I understand to be the situation. While 1 
am no defender of tyrannios, cither in the name 
• of caste or state, the proposal contained in the 
BMl to iiiako penal the non invitation of a pel-son 
to dinner is passing comical. To keep a tuft or 
beard unshaven may not by itself be a crime. 
But to shave it if religious piescriptiuns or long- 
recognised custom requires it, and to do so, if not 
from qpnviction at least from deference to social 
contormity cannot be an pfi*ence either. In con- 
nection with the so called tyranny of caste law it 


has to be retnembeiod that the cohesion is well 
worth the sacrifice of the liberty or convenience 
of a few, and th.-it the out-raging of custom and 
the breaking of conventionality without strong 
reason are every where considered anti-social. A 
caste or^ community is really, by its very connot- 
ation, a number of people bound together by 
certain common customs, manners, etc It is an 
association of people governed by certain colnmon 
laws. And if in a community of association so 
formed, any persons, whether numbering 25 per 
cent^or not as specified in the Bill wish to throw oil’ 
some or all of those customs or laws, they should 
either win the others through persuasion or they 
should leave them alone to form separate commu- 
nity or association for themselves if they please. 
But to ask that the dissentients should be allowed 
to remain in the community or association, and 
that with all the elements of commonness, such 
as common customs, common laws, etc., being 
allowed to bo repudiated one by one, and to ask 
again for this repudiation being accepted by the 
others at the point of the bayonet t.c., through the 
intervention of the armed forces of the crown — if 
need bo, — for, the ultimate enforcement of all 
laws, is by physical compulsion-this is, to my 
humble thinking, a misuse of kingly power, espe- 
cially, when the caste customs whoso violation 
caste law seeks to jiunish do not, taken by them- 
selves, constitute any crime under the general 
1 iws of the State. 

Caste usage represents what was once the 
public will of the enste. It is admittedly still the 
’will of the majority. The present Bill proposes 
to free the minority from that will, while ensur- 
ing to that minority the right to remain as part 
of that caste neverthless. This is not to make 
casfe government healthy and efficient, which can 
only be by creating an atmosphere of correct pub- 
lic opinion in the light of wliicJi ;ill injustices and 
tyrannies will disappear. It is no less than killing 
caste government altogether and rejilacing it by 
State tyranny. All lej/islation moans, in its ulti- 
mate effects, armed interference with private 
liberty, individual or corporate : and the policy of 
civilized legislatures is not to extend its power 
but to gradnially lot puVilic opinion and social 
tribunals take the plitco of laws and law-courte 
in increasing measure. Of course, a certain sec- 
tion of modern public opinion, may support Bills 
of this kind and what is more ; they may perhaps 
even serve as pegs on which to hang many a dia- 
tribe against other Governments for not having 
the same boldness and real love towards the peo- 
ple. But they are wrong all the same. 
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C HK t|uestion of the Sw^deslii niovdkiicnt has 
been so often and so thoroughly discussed on 
public platforms in newspapers, and other 
i • periodic.ds that very little now remains to be 
said. Vet living, as we do, in an age of short memo- 
ries and numerous distractions, no subject however 
important or a fleeting the vital interests oj‘ a na- 
tion, it may be, will leave any permanent impies- 
sion on the popular mind unless and until it is 
repeatedly dinned into their cars and its signifi- 
cance brought home to thenf by diverse methods 
and on ditVeront occasions. In the pregnant 
wor<ls of Tlis Highness the Gaekwar of Baroda, 
“ This economic problem is our last ordeal as a 
nation, it is our last chance.” It behoves, theie- 
foro, every son of India to situdy this (piestion 
carefully and to persist in rcdiuang to praclice 
what wo have all been preaidiing so long. Ih*- 
cause practice is t^e school of mankind and it will 
learn at no other. 

The first faint beginning of the Swadeshi move- 
ment was made in Poona, so far back as 1878 by 
an old veteran ol th.it place, Mr. Ganesh Vasutlev 
Joshi, who may bo justly looked upon as its 
jiioneer. He, however, failed to gather any adhe- 
rents at the time, but like all truths which have 
the inherent piopcrty of manifesting signs of 
vitality, whenever there is the least favourable 
chance, this movement came to he revived in 1890 
and was fostered by men like the late ]Mr. M. G. 
Kanadc. For nearly 15 years tlio itlea lemained 
stagnant, until it received a .sudden impetus in 
lOOuk T’ho credit of its revival, renewed tigour 
and vitality is largely due to Bengal. But the 
association of the movement with the Partition 
(piestion and certain other incidents which happen* 
ed in its earliest stages about a decade ago, brought 
it under d is repute. A dark cloud of suspicion 
hung over it, its advocates and martyrs for a time 
until the light of subsequent events dispelled the 
awful gloom to such an extent that the Govern- 
niont of India has itself become now an Indian 
Swadeshi by advocating in urimi.stakable terms 
the purchase of Indian goods even in preference 
to foreign articles hy the different depai trnents 
under its control, whenever possible. 

Now what is the meaning of the Sw^adeshi move- 
ment or Arhat docs it connote ? 

Pure and unalloyed Swadeshi is a goniiino senti- 
ment that every eon of India ought to do some- 
thing* fo)r the mdustrial welfare of hiS Motherland 


and as .such this soiitimont deserves tt) be cultivat- 
ed in its inten^ity. By dint of self-help the 
movoii.ent honestly attempts. 

(a) To consty ve old existing industrie.s of the 
(country by introducing all possible and necessary 
impiovcmenfs, 

(b) To start new oii(‘s nccc.ssitatcd by the cir- 
cumstance.s of the modern civilisation, to keep 
India as far as possible independent of foreign 
supplies of articles eithei’ of daily use or of luxury. 

(c) To create within the country itself a per- 
manent market for the home 'goods and raw 
])roducts hy observing a vow of self help and self- 
.sacriticc aDording by theso means a legitimate 
support and protection to the home industry. 

If there is any non controversial subject before 
our countrymen, which must appeal to the patrio- 
tic instincts of all communities, irrespective of 
caste, creed or complexion, inhabiting this vast* 
Peninsula, it is this Swadeshi movement The 
domiciled Anglo Indian, the Parsi, the Maho- 
medun, the Bolira, or the Jew ts as much interest- 
ed in its correct solution and its progress as the 
Hindu. In the earlier stages of the ^ndian 
History, when India was i.solated and self-suiLtjieni, 
the need of this question never arose. It is only 
owing to the impact of the Western civilisation 
heralding a now era of mechanical inventions and 
the subjugation of the forces of nature, that the 
conditions of Indian life have been entirely upset 
and the need for protection of home industry has. 
naturally come to bo recognised. 

This (juestion throws certain responsibilities on 
the producer and the dealer along with the con- 
sumer. It is within the knowledge and recollec- 
tion of many of us that in the beginning of this 
movement, unscrupulous Brian ufactiires and^dealers 
had a sole eye to illegitimate prolits and were in a 
hurry to get rich by all possible means fair or foul. 
They exploited the mo*vement by plaming oil* as 
country made goods articles of foreign make by 
using fjilse labels, trade uawks and other devices. 
Manufacturers put on the market unfinished, 
inferior and worthless goods taking thus an un- 
fair advantage of the niovement. In fact as one 
of our friends has happily put it, “ this move- 
ment has enabled people to sell and produce 
candles that will not burn, soaps that will not 
wash, matches that will not light, and pencils that 
would not write.” TJjis picture may appear to be 
over-drawn. But it must be conceded that there 
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is much truth in this statement ami it teaches us 
that any movement based on sentiment alone can • 
never last long, unless it is nourished by other 
factors equally sound and encouraging. 

Waht of export knowledge in the bankers, 
manufacturers, engineers and traders, low com- 
mercial morality, impatience to get rich at the 
coat of one’s own countrymen, shyness of capital, 
starting of industrial ventures without proper and 
suliicieiit investigation, lack of advertisement of 
goods for the purpose, of creating markets either 
in the country or abroad — these and many other 
causes, some within our own control and some 
beyond, contributed to the fall of Swadeshiam 
and unless stei>s are immediately taken in the 
right diroctioti, there is no prospect of an abiding 
success of the movement. 

OUU DUTlliS. 

Our first and foremost duty is to organise and 
combine. Those who loudly complain of the 
industrial invasion of Japan since the commeuc«- 
meut of the present titanic struggle, forget the 
fact that Japan does not believe in talk, platform 
speeches, lengtliy discourses and discussions, more 
or less of an academical nature, but in action, 
pure and simple. U is a country of cottage indus- 
try, proparly organised on the principles of combi- 
nation and co-operation, without the aid of costly 
machIViery and in most cases without bounties or 
cither foruis of government help. In Japan, the 
mill-owners and other big as well as small traders 
form combines and by united action .succeed in 
underselling articles in foreign countries, in a way 
which makes it impossible for them to compote 
with Japanese goods. 

To ensure success of the IS wadeshi movement, , 
it is necessary to patronise existing industries, 
and aiso to start new ones to suit various centres 
in India. There is ample scoj)e in tlie country 
for the (expansion of the hand loom and diverse 
other occupatioiiir. 

The following measures should ho a<l()ptcd for 
the purpose of creating a murket for indigenous 
products at home and in foi'eign countries : — 

(a) For home market, shops should bo opened 
in all important centres and in very town for the 
collection and sale of only country made articles. 
“The Directory pf Indian Goods and Industries,” 
compiled by the oiiico of the General Secretary, 
Indian Industrial Conference, will atlbrd much 
help in organising these shops. 

. (6) There ought to bo standing exhibitions of 
indigen9US goods and productions of art at leapt 
in Abe principal cities of India. 


(c) Jt is necessary also to collect specimens of 
foreign goods of various description which should 
he ktq)t on view* for tho instruction of artizans 
and others desirous of studying them for the 
])urpose of ]Moducing similar wares. This system 
has already been adopted by Japan and has pro- 
duced exj^ellent results. Tho Commercial Intelli- 
gence Department of the Government of India 
has organised Museums for the exhibition of 
Indian as well as foreign articles. 

((/) Determination on the part of the - people 
to buy genuine Swade.shi articles in preference to 
foreign goods, even if tho cost is slightly higher. 

(c) To organise exhibitions of machinery large 
and small whieli is actually used in foreign coun- 
tiins for tho manufacture of dillerent articles of 
daily use. These exhibitions of the processes of 
manufacture will he of' greater practical utility 
than the exhibitions of Indian articles oiganised 
now and then in the dilleicnt [larts of tho 
countiy. 

For tho success of tho Swade^^hi movement and 
the diHusion of tlie Industrial ided, there ought 
to be extensive schemes of Scientific and Teclinical 
Edueation undertaken either by private agency or 
(lovernmont departments. In addition to these, a 
nation bent seriously upon industrial advancement, 
must prepare its younger generation for manual 
work, which should not be looked down upon, but 
assignod oven a higher place than that of the merely 
literary and unproductive careers. Gnles there is a 
harmonious and genuine combination of capital, 
brain, earnestness and sincerity of purpose, there 
can be no Industrial progress. 

These are only a few of the essentialities of 
modern industri.ilism, wliieb cannot be lost 
sight of. 

My remarks on the abuses of the Swadeshi 
, movement and on the causes of its failure are 
likely to make some of you despondent in regard 
to the future of this activity. For their sake, let 
me at onco make myself clear on the subject by 
stating that those remarks represent only ono 
side of the picture. Lot us not ignore the briglit 
aspect of tha movement and tho marvellous trans- 
formation which it has made both in tho ideals 
and tho actual life of the people. About twenty 
yc.irs back, gentlemen who could all'ord owing to 
their alliuent circumstances to send their sons or 
relatives to foreign countries for training, in- 
variably selected the I. C. S., I. M. S., and Bar- 
rister’s courses, hut a change has since than come 
ovei* the populai feelings ; Und wealthy persons or 
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public asRociatioTifl started in the vaiious parts of 
the country choose mechanical, or , electrical engi- 
neering, textile engineering, pure and applied 
chemistry, agriculture and other technical cour.ses 
for their students. The Government of India has 
allotted a certain number of scliolarships purely 
for technical education. As a result of this im- 
petus. those places and posts which were foi tucrly 
occupied exclusively by the foreigners, .are now in 
the hands of Indians. The Society for the 
.\dvanci*mcnt of .the Scientific Education started 
in Bengal, has alone sent noaily three hutidred 
students so far to foreign countries solely for 
technical studies. The commendable activity of 
this as well ns other similar institutions all over 
India, and the co-operation of the Government of 
British India and Indian States^ have nlroaily 
hm ne fruit. Thoro are j;iow in the country ex- 
ports in glass making, paper and paper pulp 
nianufacturo and some other industiies and also 
men ca]»al)lo of undertaking ^'ological sujvc}s 
and mining industries. AW possess a number of 
electrical and mechanical engineers trained heio 
ns w'cll as in foreign lands. Our spinning and 
weaving mills are run by our own .spinning :ind 
carding masters and d 3 ’ers, Jn the forest re.^’cai‘ch 
work, our chemists and ex'iierts are working on 
eijiial footing and side by sidi^ with European 
oliieials. In the agricultural department, we 
have got our own botanists, entomologist .s and 
chomi.sts showing eijual afititude in research and 
oi ganisiition with their European confreres. J 
have seen Indian Engineers in chaige of Steam- 
ships cf the 1 ndian Niivigation Companies, Many 
of you who have not paid much attention to 
imhistrial problems, will be surprised to learn th.at 
high cla.s.s gentlemen have chosen delibeiately 
loathe*' tanning and other despised professions and 
careers for their sons who are B. Sc.s., of Indian 
Universities. Can the Swadeshi spirit go fuithci ? 
Yes. there is yet in the country a portion of tho* 
younger generation which sliows an aversion to 
any profession or avocation requiring manual 
labour. So long ns this feeling lasts, do not 
dream of your economical emancipation. In other 
countries, sons of millionaires will not shrink 
from working as coal heaveres in the biiries owned 
by their own fathers. Lot us take tin's lo.s.son 
to heart. 

The starting of Swadeshi shops, in principal 
cities, has given much impetus to this activity as 
each shop is a standing Museum of country 
made goods. 

In,^h6 midst of the gloom cast by the regret- 
table failures o^ our banks, there are jilso several 


features which are distinctly reassuring. The 
'colossal enterprises started by the distinguished 
sons of the late Mr. J. N. Tata with the aid of 
funds r.aihod in India, I mean the Steel ai^ iron 
works and the Hydro-electric schemes of Bombay 
Presidency, are an emphatic answer to the charge 
sometimes laid at our doors, that we are efficient 
in the capacity of organisation and combination. 

According tef some pessimi.sts, we m.ay not be 
able to show a distinct advance owing to the va.st- 
ness of our counti*y and the meagre information 
that we * possess regarding our own activities. 
Wc may he moving in a circle, but that circle is 
continually widening and bids fair to encompass 
the whole world wfitiiin the dornainH of its 
activities. 

Tliore was a time, not long *agf), when our 
dhoties used to come from Manchester, boots 
from Dawson, socks and .-hirts from AVhiteaway, 
]jaidJaw & (Jo. But, now, thanks to the spread of 
tyis movement and the energy and enterprise of 
our Bombay and Ahinedabad mill-owners, a prince 
as well as a peasant can now be dressed from 
head to f(5ot in an attire which can be purely ' 
Swadeshi. 

If that is the case, may we not hope that 
cjiptains of industry and all who attend future 
Oonferenccs and Congresses, which include the 
Swade.slu in their pi ogramme, may .set an eji^fmple 
to their countrymen by appearing in a dress com- 
po.sed entirely of Swadeshi manufacture ? 

India occupie.s a uniijue fiosition on the globe. 
Blessed with fertile soils, an equable climate, 
favourable for the production of an abundance of 
rajv matiM’ials, with an inexhaustible mineral 
^ wealth, India was and is still capable of meeting • 
her own wants by producing articles of every-da.y 
life. Yet it presents iri the words of a well-lmown 
writer, the “ strange spectacle of a country for- 
merly rich, prosperous and civilised, but now with 
many of its industries on the border of extinction.” 
The only way to .solvo ourVconomical ditficulty is 
by being Swadeshi. The right of civilised citizen- 
ship implies freedom ot^pui chase and use of com- 
modities and if Indians in their patriotic zeal for 
the revival and development of indigenous indus- 
tries, prefer home made godlls to articles (jf foreign 
origin, there is no (a\use for despondency. 


The Sy^adeshi Movement. A SympoRium by UeproRonta- 
iive Indians and Anglo-Indians, Second I^dition ; Price. 
Rh. 1-4. To SubsoriberR of the Indian Hevieiv. One. 

G. A. Natesan &Co., BunkuramaCketty Street, Madras. 
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June 20. Bombay Pi osidency Association’s cable- 
gram to Messrs. Lloyd George, Asiiuith, Cham- 
berlhin and^Sir William Wedderbu!*n against re- 
pression in India and the need for a statement 
of a definite policy. 

June 27. The Kpau 2'imfis, an Indian daily 
started six weeks ago in Kniyichi, has been 
ordered to deposit a security of Rs. 500 under 
the Press Act. , 

June 28. The first United States contingents 
have arrived in h'rance. 

A new Greek Cabinet has been formed with 
M. Venezolos avS Premier and War Minister, 
M. Repoulis, Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
and Admiral Condouriotis as Minister of 
Marine. 

June 20. Accounts of the Moncjolia disaster. 
Students prohibited from attending public meet- 
ings. in the Punjab 

Punjab newspapers prohibited from reporting 
speeches against the Internment. 

June ,‘10. Dr. Dadabhai Naoroji died this even- 
ing in Bombay. 

July 1. Lord Ronaldshay’s advice to students 
at^he Calcutta University Institute. 

* Funeral of Dr. Dadabhai Naoroji. 

July 2. Reuter cables that the terms of office 
of Lord Pentland and Lord Willing<lon have 
been extended. 

July .‘1. Air raids on aerodromes and air sheds 
in Belgium. 

, The French repulse serious attacks on Chemin-’ 
*des- Dames. 

The first Petrognad Women’s contingent has 
been formed and presented with a flag. 

Lord Hardingo’s defence in the Lords in regard 
to the accusation of the Mesopotamia Com- 
mission Report. 

July 4. Celebrations of V,he American Indepen- 
dence Day in Allied Countries’ capitals. 

July 5. Lord RortaJdshay's views on Self- 
Government in a speech at Dacca. 

« 

The Viceroy’s message of condolence to Dada- 
bhai’s family. 

July 0. Indignation in England against the 
inadequacy of measures against the air raid. 

July Allied aeria Inactivity. 

‘German Hocialiets’ rpanii^eHto. 


July 8. Mr. B^')narL•lw’s Statement in the Com- 
mons on the air raid. 

Vigorous Russian offensive. 

ContreJ of Neutr.al sliipping, 

July 9. Secretary of State’s message to the rela- 
tives of Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji. 

Debate in Parliament on the air raid and*^ Mr. 
Lloyd George’s statement. 

July 10. Succe.ss of the Russian offensive. 
l^l^iic in Germany and Hungary. 

Conference of the Indian Student’s advisory 
Committees at Simla. 

July 11. Appointment of a Committee on Em- 
pire cotton growing with Messrs. 1). T. Chad- 
wick and L J. Kershaw rejuesenting India. 

July 12. Mr. Austin Chamberlain, Secretary 
of State for India, has resigned. 

Indian papers Express strong i-e-sentment at the 
censure on Lord Hardinge ihul express conti- 
nued confidence in his Lordship. 

July L‘>. Bengil Provincial Congress Committee 
prpp»)sos iiiunos for l’n\sidentship of the 
(msning Congress. 

July 14. I'lui Admiralty announces that Courit 
Von Bethmann Rolweg the German Impei-ial 
Chancellor has resigned, 

July !.■). Renter and the A.s.soci.a ted Pres.s report 
that Mrs. Resant h.as refused tlie Govern- 
ment’s permission to continue her non-political 
works. 

Death in Calcutta of Sir P. C. Chai,tia jee, 

July U‘». Svvade.shi Day in IMadras. No less 
than a dozen meetings in the City and nu- 
merous meetings in tlm mofus.sil were' hold 
in which Swadesid vow.s were taken. 

.July 17. Mr. Montague^ heconm.s Secretary of 
State for India. 

Change in n.omeand title of the Royal family 
is announced. 

July 18. Champaran Agrarian emjuiry. 

Meetings in Governmentllonse, Madra.s, ra the 
ensuing M.adras Exhibition. 

July 19. Messages from the British Indian 
Association and the All-Indi.a Moslem League 
to the Premier re India’s confidence in Lord 
Hardinge. 

July 20. The New Central Hindu Collegiate 
School Benares was opened to-day by H, H 
the Lieutenant Governor, 
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THE LATE 8IK P. C. CBATTBBJEA 


TOPICS FkOM PERIODICALS 


An Indian in the Australiart Armv 

Mr. Saint Nihal Singh writes a vivid sketch of 

The only Indian in the Australian ^rmy/’ 
Private Gurbiichan Singh, in a recent issue of the 
Commomoeal. Gurbiichan presented himself to the 
writer 7ike a true born Australian farmer in Khaki 

with his weather-beaten face and the soft “slouch” 

• • 

hat. And but for his Sikh salutation, could hardly 
be recognised as Mr. Nihal Singh’s countryman. 
Gurbuchan had been through the Chitral and 
Tirah Catriyiaigns and had served in South Africa 
in the seige of Ladysmith. 

“We are willing to serve ifs mere privates in the 
expeditionary force that Australia was organising,” 
said the Sikh soldier. “ There was one Mussal- 
man among us who owned a large number 
of camels in Western Australia, who was eager 
to raise a Camel Corps. There was a Sikh 
farmer with a large acreage who wanted* to 
make himself responsible for raising two hundred 
recruits. There were thousands of Indians in 
Australia, and wo hoped that a regiment might 
bo recruited from amongst us and sent to Europe 
for service.” 

It was of course very very difficult to get the 
chance. Not being a “ substantial European,” 
he couldn’t, get in but the Punjabi’s (lertinacity 
stood him in good stead. 

“I told the officers who examined me that I had 
fought for the King-Emperor in three campaigns. 
They seemed to think that I was too old to fight 
now, but I satisfied them that my age at that 
time was only forty-two years six-months, and 
that I was quite fit. My earnestness finally over- 
came all opposition, and I was taken in. My 
happiness would have been complete had I been 
passed for service at the front, but I was classed 
Cl. I was, however, glad to be enlisted at all, 
and felt sure that sooner or later I would have 
my chance to fight in Europe.” 

ao . 


“ Was that the end of your difficulties ? ” I 
questioned him. 

“ Not exactly,” he rejoined. “Atte/npts were 
made later to shunt me off. But in my enthusiasm 
I had made a considerable sacrifice in leaving olT 
my business, anifl asked them to take my sacri- 
fice into consideration, and let me stay in. 1 won 
my point.”- 

But why are you so eager to fight, asked Mr. 
Nihal Singh. Here is the warrior’s reply : — 

“ Well, you see,” he said, “ I am a Sikh — and 
fighting is in my blood. Besides, 'the Germans 
killed one of my people — Subadar- Major Sardar 
Balwnnt Singh Bcihadur. Last and most import- 
ant of all, this is a time of emergency, when every 
man who can fight is needed to fight for the 
King Emperor.” 

The prospect of facing the enemy in open battle 
is too cheerful for the Sikh patriot to think of 
the perils of war. “ Death ” says Gurbuchan, 

“ has no terrors for us ; soon the desire o&Hfy 
heart will be fulfilled when I cross tlio channel ' 
and confront the Germans.” Mr. Nihal parted 
with the only Sikh private in the Australian army 
“ with a heavy heart, and felt sorry that other 
Indian settlers in Australia had not been given 
Mie chance to fight for the King-Emperor.” 

The Commonwealth Government does not, 
however, stand by itself in this matter. “ So far 
as I know,” writes Mr. Nihal Singh, only 
three or four of our settlers in Canada Jiave 
been allowed to join the Canadian Contingent. 
The other day a friend ol^ mine saw on^ of tliese 
Indians dressed up in the Canadian uliiform, who 
was ready to go to the front,* and told me that 
Indians in the Dominions are all eager to fight. 
Now that the Canadian authorities are planning 
to introduce compulsory service, it is to be hoped 
that our countrymen settled in Cana(]a will be 
given the coveted chance.” ^ 
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, The Indian Defence Force 

The current number of the Memew of Botifiws 
(London), discusses the real reason why the 
, ln<fif\n response to the Defence Force has been 
poor. The Editor writes in tlie course of a ncte : 
** A laconic telegram received here the other day 
told the people that only .'lOO^Indians had come 
forward to join the Defence Force that the Govern- 
ment is creating. There was not a word to ex- 
plain why the I'esponse has been so poor. If the 

correspondent had embarke<l on such an attempt, 

• 

he would have had to make many damaging ad- 
missions. We would like to ask the authorities 
why they have failed to respect their promise 
of giving Indians the same terms as Europeans, 
fiow can Indians feel enthusiasm if they are not to 
hold commissions even in a volunteer force, let 
alone the regular Army, and if B.A.’s. and M.A.’s. 
are I'equired to serve at less than a month ? 
The Indian Government does not even seem to 
realise that the success of volunteering depends 
^ largely upon making training available for 
• the patriotic volunteer near his place of residence. 
Let the authorities tredt our Indian fellow-subjects 
generously, and we are sure that there will be a 
warm response from India’s manhood.” 

* Cevlon After the War 
Mr. 0. E. Corea, the Editor of the Nationul 
' Mtqdhly of Ceylon^ in the course of his notes in a 
recent issue of his journal makes in an impassioned 
plea {or the introduction of free institutions 
in Ceylon afteif the War. 

The Allies are unequivocally committed to the 
principle^ of nationality.” That principle has 
been admiiikbly defined by Mr. Wilson, the Presi- 
dent of the UiUted States, as follows: 
nation should extend itself, in policy, over any 
other nation or people, but each little and great 
nation should be free to develop unhindered and 
unafraid.” 

If &e Allies are sincere, thtp Ceylon after, the 
Wauvill^ gov^meef by ^ His Britannic Majesty, 


through the principle of nationality.” There 
must be no ihore damping of foreign undesirables 
upon the land belonging to the nation ; there must 
be no conserving of the nation’s labour for the 
benefit of the planter, by the abolition of 
tobacco cultivation, paddy cultivation or any 
other national industry. And in the Public 
Service there must be no preponderance 
of , any outside nationality! nor in Council 
shall there be any more oilicial domination. Also, 
after the War, the term “Ruling Race ” shall no 
longer be heard, Imre or elsewhere, fof no more 
shall race rule over race, since the British Prime 
Minister, Mr. Lloyd •G9orge, has announced in 
regard to the future of the Empire : “ We shall 
set to work to build up that ordered freedom and 
fraternity which is the only security for human 
peace and progress.” All this shall surely come 
to pass if the Allies are sincere in the aims they 
have declared before God ; for the realisHtion of 
iAoseaims God will give them victory — but “God 
is not mocked.” 

English Education in Bengal 

The Bengal District Administration Committee 
was appointed in 1913 to inquire into the adminis- 
tration of that Province and to report how far that 
administration was I’esponsible for the indisci - 
pline, unrest and seditious movements there. The 
report of that Committee holds that nuich evil 
has been caused by the loose management of 
educational a flairs in Bengal, by the almost 
entire absence of adequate supervision and control 
particularly in the case of secondary schools and 
by the consequent mal-adminstfUtien of publu 
funds ; and it lays a share of the blame for the 
grave defects of Bengal education at the door oi 
the Education Commission of 1884. 

Dr. Miller, writing in the Christian Collegi 
Magaaine^ for June, repudiates this charge, and 
shows that if the report of the Education Com< 
mission had been acted on and its recemmenda 
tions put m force, the eTqls whi^ have gjown u| 
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might have been nipped in the bud. The Eduoe* 
tion Commission recommended that the Bengal 
educational authorities should inspect and super- 
vise all schools much more strictly than was 
being done in 1882 and pointed out the necessity 
for the provision of an adequate supply uf trained 
teachers. It also urged that periodic and fre- 
quent conferences should be held between otficials 
of the Education Department and accredited ^ re- 
presentatives of private edbrt. Su far no atten- 
tion seems to haVe been given in Bengal to these 
during the last 34 years. Otjier points might 
also be mentioned to show that the recommenda- 
tions and views of the Education Commission 
have been ignored and deliberately set .oside in the 
educational administration of Bengal. There is 
no ground, therefore, for charging the Education 
CommLssion with complicity in bringing about 
the present regrettable situation in Bengal. In 
Madras, where a certain amouiif of real eftect tvas 
given to the views and recommendations of .the 
Educational Commission, a comparatively good 
state of discipline and general tone was well 
established. And Dr. Miller goes on to &iy that 

those who know the people best ascribe this 
striking diilerencos between the young men of* 
Madras and the young men of Bengal, if not 
mainly, at least largely to too harmony between 
Government, and private managers, which ^vas 
established aiid for a time maintained on the 
basis of the work done by the Education Com- 
mission.” 

There ere two weyaio which en ollioiil department 
of education can confer soino real benefit on the people 
in the midit of whom It works. The ono by meane of 
lympatbetio fellowship and wUe guidance works out a 
larger and more lasting good ; tbo other within uiiich 
narrower limits may work out some amount ol good of a 
less far-reaohing and fruitful kind. Those ultimately 
reeponeiblo for eduoational administration in Bengal 
appear to have deliberately abetained from walking in 
either of those two ways, Tothisfaot, not to aiw blind- 
ness or mistake on the part of the ^uoation Commis- 
eion, must be attributed Iho ohaoa of education in Bengal 
whiohtbeDii|>riat Administration Committee has inves- 
tigated so fully and deaoribed so powerfully . 


Hindu Theory of Government . 

Mr. A. M. T, JacksoDi I.C.S., writing in the 
current issue of the Empire RevisWy discusses^ the 
nature of ancient Indian polity based on the 
principles of Yarnabhrama Dbarma. lie points 
out ; 

The root of the theory of government which 
we find in Sanskrit Literature is the organisation 
of society upon the basis of caste, the essential 
feature of this organisation being that each of 
the functions required in a civilised community 
is discharged by a separate section of the people. 
The worship of the gods is the business of one 
caste, banking of another, shoe- making of another, 
and so on. By analogy the business of govern- 
meat is also assigned to one particular section, 
instead of being the common business of all as it 
is usually held to be in Europe. In India, this 
arrangement reacted upon the body politic in two 
ways. Firstly^ the exclusion of most of the 
castes from politics left little room for the growth 
of feelings of common interest and public spy^ik^ 
sGCondly^ the efiiciency of the governing section 
became of immense importance. Only if this 
section were strong could it perform its function 
of keeping each caste to its proper duties, and 
thereby combine the parts into an orgafiic whole : 
jvhile, if it were weak, society would fall apart 
into disconnected atoms. Auai'chy is the pecu- 
liar peril of a bgciety that is organised on the 
basis of casto, and the dread of anarchy naturally 
leads to monarchy as the strongest defence 
against it. Indian thinkers wera well aware of 
the weakness of divided counsels, hJlding that 
ono person should be appointed to oio task, and 
not two or throe. “It is always scon that 
several persons, if set to one task, disagrao with 
one another.’' Desiring above all things a strong 
government, they insist over aud over again upon 
the val&e of the kingship as a defence against 
anarchy, than which, it is said, “thevi^is uu 
greater evil,” 

® * • 
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VllUge Economic Surveys In .Ma4ura 

Mi\ A. J. Saunders, ^rofeubor pf History atid 
Economics in the American College, Madura, 
writing in ft recent issue of the Mysore Economic 
Journal^ tells us the results of his survey of three 
typical villages within the Madura district, 
made along the lines of Dr. Slater’s valuable 
scheme for a survey of a Ryotwari village. 
The main outlines of the survey included 
statistics of the population, land, cultivation 
methods, stock, manuring, pests and diseases, 
living conditions, land values, industries^ village 
trade, rates of* wages and prices, indebtedness, 
sanitary conditions, education, village adminis- 
tration etc. One of the villages was under the 
induence of the large and growing city of Madura ; 
the second living its own quiet life and almost 
alone ; and the third situated on the main rail- 
way line, a leading village and a large union. 
The following are the general conclusions arrived 
at by the writer, 

««The old methods and implements of agricul- 
tdM are still almost universally used. The 
average village ryot is quite content to do os his , 
father and grand-father did before him. In 
theory he is not opposed to change and progress. 
But he is afraid to experiment. If a new way is 
plainly demonstrated to him, and its advantages* 
shown he vvill accept it, but not otherwise. 1 
therefore would urge the Agricultural Department 
to undertake a series of demonstrations in the 
chief .centres of the District, and bring the results 
within the reach and study of the average ryot. 

1 would suggest that the dines of demonstration 
should folloW* method, impliments, seed, manure, 
rotation of crops, breeding of cattle. 

2. Oo-operation between villagers in the matters 
of production and exchange of commodities so as 
to save to themselves the middleman’s profit, 
is absent. The gospel of mutual trust for mutual 
benefit ^eeds to be preached -day and night in* 
in Spuihlndja. 


3. . The money-lender and his exorbitant r^teg 
of interest are ^he veritible b ine of the poorer 
ryot. The average ryot cannot epotinue his 
cultivation without capital, but at a rate of interest 
which finally results in the ryot’s becoming an 
agrioultural slave to the money-lender. Happily 
for the Indian ryot there is -a remedy anU it is 
along the lines of Oo-operative Credit Societies. 
The principle of oo-operation is 'the only estivation 
for the Indian ryot and I would urge a policy of 
enlightenment along these lines in every district 
in tlie Presidency. « . 

4. Indebtedness is an actual curse in every 
village. People seem more or less callous to it. 
They do not seem to understand the enormous 
rates of interest (hey are paying, how that cripples 
their working capital, and lessens their powers of 
production. Diminished production means less 
wealth and capital, and no country can become 
industrially and commercially great which has 
the great majority of its population continually in 
debt. 

5. The Panchama classes are in a deploiuble 
condition living in a state of abject misery and 
ignorance, far worse oif than thousands of animals 
around them, and with no future, unless wo 
are moved to - bring to them liberty, education, 
and a chance in life. This survey has led mo to 
see that what the average villager in 8outh^ India 
needs is education, ambition, and enterprise.” 

Poetry and Education 

Sir Henry Newbolt, writing in the Juno 
number of the English BeoieiVf on classics vs, 
science, points out that there is no neces- 
sary antagonism between the two methods, 
but that in a perfect, or even adequate, 
educational system they should be complementary. 

By all means in our power,” says the writer, 
V we must see that true generations which are to 
be touched by the great soiontifio minds shall be 
touched by the gmt orMtive minds.” 
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Co-operation in India 

Mr. Crosthwaite, writing in the Bombay Co- 
opeTaiite Qtiarterly points out several inter- 
esting observations on the state of co-operation 
ifi India.. He says that co-operation in liritain 
and co-operation in India are two very dillcrent 
things. In the matter of industrial co-operation 
Kogland has always been facile ; but 

even a feW years Ago, it seemed as if a grcat^ deal 
of prelL miliary, educative and propagandist work 
would be wanted in rural England, before there 
could be fi really popular movejLowards co-o[>oration 
in agriculture. Education is more advanced and 
more easily to be had in industrial centres, and 
the town-dwelleis are sharpened in their wits by 
the atmosphere of busy (!omj)etij;ion,and they use 
co-operntion as a protection ag.iin.sL the strain 
and stress of that competition. Jn India, he sayr, 
the first necessity is the iuiprovoiiient of the state 
of rural education and the foruiation of pifvate 
organisation societies. 

** The didiculty which striko^ me is the back- 
ward state of rural education, — general education 
and enlightenment, I mean, not more book-learn- 
ing. And how is the cultivator to understand 
if ho has not had matteis brought home tO 
him ( I plead for a campaign of rural educition 
in India. If this great country is to bo a self- 
contaunod unit of the Empire, then there Inust 
be not only a reform but a revolution in her 
eystoin of agricultural economy. For most 
modern industries the raw material supplied by 
the fields is essentia] : and in many paient indus- 
tries this material must be produced within a 
short distance of the factory jf profits and 
oflficiency are to be secured. Intensfvo cultiva- 
tion is, indeed, a corollary of the modern factory: 
and I need not labour on the point that industries 
and agriculture, whethe r in the matter of labour 
or of markets or of material are inter-dopendent. 

' exitminatibn' of Japanese conditions will 
brin^hbme tbbJlirUth df this. But if you wish 
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to get money out <if business you must fir.sr, put 
•money into it. A great deal of money is* wanted 
for the improvement of Indian agriculture. The 
improvement of ngriculbure and the nerjd ef the 
cultivator for increa.sed capital ^Wll progress 
together ; and tlio ideal which some people appear 
to cherish of lural co operative credit societies re- 
(juiring no credit, c.in only be reached by means 
of economic stigiiition and the stoppage of 
hiinnn progress. In (lermiiny the rural societies 
borrow because tliey progress from one stage of 
improvement to another on the strength of their 
credit, and their credit depends upon their ability 
to progress. And that ability in turn is the 
result of the research work done by tlie scientific 
experts paid by the State. Rut the scientific 
eippert is not expected to devote his attention to 
the organisation and supervision of co-operative 
societies. The co oj^erative societies eagerly assi- t 
milato and apply the discoveries of the scientists, 
and the mainspring of their enterprise is the 
thoughtfulness and vigour of their members. 

Later he urges also very much tho 
warning. “ Those who expect too much of ' co^ 

• ojrerativo institutions forgot the limitations of 
environment and the uneijual development of the 
many countries of which India is composed. The 
progress of co-operation depends upon progress 
•in many other directions. It depends on the* 
development of education, of railways, of roads, of 
markets. It deponds upon tho supply of workers, 
paid and unpaid, and most of all perhaps, 'on the 
degree of importanco atl^iched to eccinomio 
development by those who are the elected repre- 
simtativee of their coufltrymen. A'jJnihilo nitdl 
fit. Bricks cannot bo made wffhout straw, 
And those who desire to 'see the co-operative 
movement go ahead in India, should do all they 
can to secure the general development of the 
country and should attach to co-operation that 
same degree of commanding importance which, 
is attached to it in other countries.’’ 
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China in EnglisHXiterattire' 

Ml*. Gk Ourrie Martio, writing in the May . 
number of the AaicUic Heuieio^ deplores the 
remarkable ignorance of China under which 
Englishmen labour and more than that, their 
mental attitude which betrays the distrust that 
arises from ignorance. He says that English 
readers had comparatively little excuse for their 
lack of knowledge of China, for there hc^ existed 
for centuries in the English tongue very excellent 
accounts of the land and very just estimates ^jef 
some of the finer qualities displa 3 ’ed by the 
Chinese. European travellers as early as the 
14th century were busy in the far Eastern lands ; 
among whom the most famous was Marco Polo. 
This traveller is particularly poor in his accounts 
of China proper. Among the gi'eat Elizabethan 
writers and playwrights, we have very few re- 
« ferences to Cathay. One can only suppose that 
in spite of all that had been written, no traveller 
bad told anything of China’s history where there 
was any dramatic situation for them to choose. 
^nMlkOS it was, the inhabitants of China were for 
SSkkespeare, only synonyms of cheating and 
chicanery. We are told that the great sailor 
Hrake himself came into touch with a Chinaman 
who begged him to take him back to his own 
land. 

The * Voyages ’ of the industrious Hakluyt* 
give us a wonderfully accurate picture of China as 
it ,f^as then known, wherein are discribod the 
Ohinesoiwall, the dense population, the fertile 
soil, thir system of gttuluation, their love of 
literature, the method of governmental postal 
arangementk and the vancrty of raligions prevail- 
ing in the ^ntry. Robert Burton with bis 
massive learning has many shrewd roferences to 
China in his * Anatomy. * He cpiotes a Chinese 
proverb to the ^ect that they have two eyes, 
Europeans one and the rest of the world blind, 
and makes numerous references to their pmperi* 

* ty, customs, and Superstition. Later in the 17th 
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did not allow China to go altogether unnoticed 
in his epic and his brief, history of Mosoovia. 
Defop in his * Robinson Cursoe ’ makes his hero 
lind- Lis way to China and visit Nanking and 
Peking. ^ Defoe is evidently not favourable to 
the Chinese and writes of them in a very insular 
and parochial spirit. Jn Goldsmith, we £nd a 
gracious and imaginative use, made by an English 
literary man of the 18th century, of his know- 
ledge of China. Gibbon deplores that, in the 
trade between Rome and China, there was no 
importation into Europe of the art of printing as 
it had been already practised by the Chinese. 
Cowper, and Lamb, Leigh Hunt, Coleridge and 
Byron have all some re&renoes to China ; as well 
as Carlyle and Landor. De Quinoey wrote a 
pamphlet in 1857 in support of the war against 
China which is full of the most atrocious mis- 
statements and prejudice. Books on China and 
Chinese aflairs, accounts of travel in China, 
studies in her literatui® and ideas, have been 
written in ever increasing numbers within the 
last century, but what among them, will be 
reckoned as permanent additions to English 
literature, the futui’e alone will decide. 

Sir W. Weddcrburn on Women’s Education 

The Mysore Social Review says that at 
a meeting in London Sir William Werdder- 
burn, speaking on the question of educa- 
tion of Indian women, said that the uftimato 
success of Self-Government for India was closely 
.connected with that of education of Indian 
women. In other words, they must have sound 
education for Indian women, if they desired to 
have satisfactory results from Indian Self- Gov- 
ernment. After referring to the urgent need 
for trained Indian women teachers and what was 
being done in that direction and to Sir Sankaraii 
Nair’s circular to the local Governments on 
women’s education following Mrs. Fawcett’s 
deputation to Mr. Chamberlain^ Sil^ William 
referred to thjS Ookhale soholarship and appealed 
for mbx‘d do;aore. 
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The Economvof an Indian Middle Class Home 

Mr. 6. A. Chandavarkar, writfng in the J une 
number of the Wealth of India warns the ifiid* 
die class people of the financial crisig that is 
bound to occur very soon and that will affect their 
position very seriously. The middle-class man 
depends for his maintenance upon' his intellect 
and brain-power and the sources of his income 
are cither public and private service, or tbe so- 
called independent professions and private enter- 
prise. The resources from all these directions 
tend to become extremely limited ; and from an 
economic standpoint there is no other conclusion 
for him to draw than that for a long time to come 
he must, in order to continue to live, either cut 
down his expenditure by rigid economy, or by 
ingenious means supplement his income. There 
has been a steady increase on the expenditure side 
so much so, that on an average, within the last 
ten years, the cost of living has risen almost 00 
per cent. The writer proposes a few methods 
to better the position of the middle-class man. Of 
these the most important is life-insurance the 
premiums of which regularly enforce and teach 
economy, and become a compulsory form of saving. 
The stai-liijg of home industries on a small scale* 
which would supplement the income of the family 
is another device ; and the n^aking of socks, neck- 
ties .ngd woollen comforters un a systematic bnsi.s 
by the housewife is bound to lighten the finan- 
cial burden. The adjustment of expendi-^ 
ture on a co-operative basis seems also economi- 
cal. Purchasing articles, foodstuffs and even 
clothing at wholesale rates and then distributing 
them between 3 or 4 families may .also be econo- 
mical. And lastly, rigid econon.y, even nt the 
cost of some present day comforts, Reserves 
a trial. A few luxuries may be dispensed 
with, and some injurious habits of food and 
drink may. be given up. The methods thus 
suggested may easily better the economic 
condijEion of the ^middle-class man. 


The Nation 

Sir Rabindranath Tagore, contributing an 
article to the Modem Review (July), contrasts the 
hidebound oiganisation of the present day 
nations which are merely huge machines for 
production and distruction with the natural 
peoples who are living beings each with its des- 
tractive personality. The presept day methods 
of nation organising crowd away into a corner 
the individual and the living man. He says 
that with the unchecked growth of nationalism 
the moral foundation of man’s civilisation is 

unconsciou.<5ly undergoiag changp, that the ideal 

of the nation like ihnt of the professional man is 
.selfishness which leads to a hopeless moral blind- 
ppss confusing the religion of the people with the 
religion of the nation, and that the spirit of 
national selfishnes is the brain disease of a people, • 
which for the time being, shows itself in red eyes 
and clenched fists, in violence of talk and of 
movement, all the while shattering its naturaL. 
system of healing. This moral alienation offeo^^ 
pies decked with the showy title of patriot!^* 

. passes abroad as high moral influence and has 
its own inflamm.'itory contagion. The material 
prosperity of tho nation not only^ feeds the 
selfish instances of the people continuously, but . 
• impresses men’s minds with the idea that for ^ 
nation, selfishness is a necessity and therefore a 
virtue. It is this emphasis upon the idea pf the 
nation growing in strength that is ,the 'greatest 
danger to man, both in its* direct activity end in 
its power of infection. 

The idea of the natioli is the pr^essionalism 
of the people, which is becoming tlieir greatest 
danger, bec.'^use it is bringing them enormous 
success, making them impatient of the claims of 
higher ideals. The greater the amount of success 
the stronger are the conflicts of interest and 
jealousy and hatred which it arouses in men’s* 
n^ds and thereby makes it mor^ more 
lecessary for living ^eQples to stiffen jbiriittiaSos, 
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* The Imperial War Cabinet 

Tlie JunelRSwe of the Hound Tahh contains an 
interesting article about the Imperial War Cabi- 
net which included representatives from all the 
Oversees Governments and India, ej^cept that of 
Australia. The primary object yijith which this 
was summoned was to convene a series of special 
and continuous jpeetrings in order tp consider 
urgent questions affenting the prosecution of the 
War, the possible conditions on which, in agree- 
ment with our Allies we copld nssont to its termi- 
nation and the problems which will then imme- 
diately arise. This invitation was eccppte<i by 
all the Oversens Governments except that of 
Australia, and the delegates including three 
representatives from India assembled in Lond^an 
in the middle of March. 


Almost, at once, under stress of necessity, 
these meetings seem to have changed their intend- 
ed character. The original idea had clearly 
that the Overseas representatives should sit 
members of the ovdinaryWar Cabinet, enlarged 
for the time being to include them. But, in 
practice, while the special series of meetings of 
what came to be called the Imperial War C^ibinet 
were hold ns originally intended, the pressure of 
• facts made it necessary to hold during the Sflnie 

c 

period, meetings of the oi’«linflry British War 
Cabinet for the transaction of urgent War busi- 
ness 'and for the con.siideration of the domestic 


affairs of the United Kingdom, and also meetings « 
of an* Imperial War Confi rence for the consider- 
ation of other Imperial business not immediately 
connected Vjth the War which were not attended 
by members of the AY^^r Cabinet proper. 

Thus there came to be differentiated not by 
■' design, but by the necessity of the time, H bodies, 
via., (1) the ordinary War-Cabinet of the British 
Isles, (2)A.n Imperia 1 War Cabinet, consistiirg of the 
British War CaWnot and the Prime Ministers or 



lenipotentiaries of the Uominfu^s 
^0 chairmanship of the British 


Premier, and, (3) An Imperial War Con- 
feronce consisting of the representatives of 
the Dominions with certain British Ministers, 
but not ^.he members of the British War Cabinet, 
sitting under the chairmanship of the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies. 

The constitutional significance of this new posi- 
tion is very great. The Prime Minister declared 
in the Commons that meetings of the Imperial 
War Cabinet should he held annually or at any in- 
termediate time, when matters of urgent Imperial 
necessity require to 'be settled. The ini^titution, 
in its present form, he declared, was exceedingly 
elastic But this has been very fruitful in better 
understanding and in bringing about n unity 
of purpose and action tliat it ought to he perpe- 
tuated. Its existence will raise a number of now 
and difficult problern.s which \yill have to he solved 
later on. But it may be stated with 
certainty that in this we may discern the 
birth of a nevv and greater Imperial (Common- 
wealth. 

INDIA IN INDIAN S; FOURIBN PERIODICALS;. 

.ThK Tn’DTAM Rp.rRKSrA'TATTOX "A’ Tur Impefiiai. 
War CoxFPRPVf'P Bv Sir Uopoi l.erhhndge 
K.C I.E |*‘Tlie Asia tie Review/’ Mav HD 7 | 
Hindu Funehals and Hindi: Fakirs at Benaiucs. 
B;^ Axel Dine. | “ The Occult Review,” June 
1917] 

Tukortes op tbe Evolution ov Kingsiitp among 
THE I NDO Aryans. Bv Xarendrarmth Law, 

M A., R.L , p.R.s. I “ The Modern Review ” 
July 1917.1 

An Interpretation of Dayanand. By Pmf. 
T. D, Gnjra, w A. The Vedio Magazine,” 
Mav 1917.1 

The Educational Problem jin India-— some Con- 
STDER.ATIONS, By Mr. Sarada Prasad, ma. 
The Hindustan Review,” May — June 1917 ] 
England and Indian Women’s Education, By 
Mrs. Blair. [“The Mysore Social Review,” 
June 1917.1 

Co-operative Societies fob the sale op Cotton 
XN THE Southern Mahratta Country. By 
R, B. Ewebank Esq., .1.0.8. [The Bombay 
Co-operative Quarterly/’ June *191 7.1 
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A Diversitv of Creatures : — By Rudyard Kipling. 

Messrs Macmillan & Co. : Ltd., London. 

A collection of short stories and poerne contri- 
buted to various mngnziues between 1911 and 
19159 The stories are choice specimeiis of the 
author’s best voin, and the subtle association of 
pure idealism with the practical problems of 
every day life, which is his distinguishing feature 
is in evidence everywhere. The latest obses8i<»n 
of humanity in leaving dull earth alone and fight- 
ing for Kiipremucy in the air forms the interesting 
matffrlul of innre thjin one conlinbution. The 
pi<n^es Jire written ^^‘hpst manner of the autho?-*s 
vigorous in lividii.ilit ^ of vi.sion and utterance, 
The publication in book- form of stories and 
sketches contributed to magazines and periodicals 
has, no doubt, become ono of the recognised 
methods of the art of book-making in mojdern 
days, but there is perhaps no other author for 
whom there is truer justification for this method 
from the point of view of the reading public, as 
even the lightest touches of Kipling deserve 
preservation in a permanent form. 

Zaruthushtra and the Buddha By Miss 

11. T. i^tephen, C.L.S.T , Madras. 

This small book contains interesting studies 
of the founders of Zoroastrianism and Buddhism 
respectively, and in.stitiites instructive compari- 
sons of their teachings. The lives of the two 
founders, the nature of their surroundings, and 
the central doctrines of each are set out in clear, 
and discriminating language. The authoress, as a 
Christian, considers that neither religion has ful- 
filled the intentions of its found€r;^or want of a 
due realigation of the value of peraonalUtj, In the 
case of Zoroastrianism, absence of faith in the 
founder, and in Buddhism, absence of the idea of 
personality in the religion itself, are said to be 
the real causes of the failure of these religious in 
the T^oHd. 


Sapta Bhangi Nava or the Pluralistic argu« 
merit By Kannoomal, M.A. Atmanaivi Jain 
Pustak Pracharak Mandal, Agra. • 

Syad-Vada or Anchanta-Vada is the special 
tenet of the Jain philosophy which is the butt of 
attack of .all other philosophers in India. This 
small painphiet of Mr. Kannoomal contains a 
National exposition of this doctrine, according to 
Jaina view It is explained as the doctrine of the 
reLtivity of knowledge. In viewing anything, this 
Nyaya adopts ^everi alternative standpoints called 
the Sapta Bhangi^ whichare explained in this trea- 
tise ; what other philosophers consider as a doctrine 
of doubt and inconsistency is maintained by the 
•Vins as a liberal and useful doctrine necessary 
for full understanding of all phases of a subject. 
If the question were whether a pot exists, the 
complete truth of the answer is contained, ac- 
cording to tJiis doctrine, in the totality of seven- 
positions of which some are “ The pot, may be, 
exists,” The pot, may be, does not exist.” 
assertion and negation being both truth, aV re- 
ferring to different times, places, qualities, etc. 
All this is explained in the pamphlet to which we 
refer our readers far from the information. 
Handbook of Arya Samaj : -“By Pandit Vishnu^ 
Lai Sharnia, M.A. Arya Pratinidhi Sabha, 
Allahabad, United Provinces. 

This is a useful tract explaining the growth 
and progress of the Arya Samaj, apd edntaining 
an exposition of the theofogy and beliefs .of this 
Samaj. It is said to have over 700. branches and 
is active in the fields of education, jj^cial reform, 
relief of distress, and other philantlirapic work. The 
pamphlet contains a biography of the renowned 
founder, Swami Dayanand Saraswati, who 
upheld the belief in one God, and the Divine 
origiij of the Vedas, but strenuously opposed 
the worship of images, and advocated social 
preform. 
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The Olivant Orphans : — Ry Suez Haynes 
Gillmore. Methuen (^o., Ltd ^ London. 

This story centres round a family circle of 
three 1>oys and girls of the modern type before 
they omorgo into tlio AVorld, each to fight his or 
her battle. Various incidents in which the youthful 
energy and spirits of the actors n^ould tlieir out- 
look on life are related with sympatliy and 
insight. The book is full of viv.acity artd juvenile 
spirit from end to end, and will make a healthy 
appeal to those for whom it is intended. 

Jainism: — By Herbert AVarren, Central Jaina 
Publishing Qouse, Arrah (Indin.) 

This manual of .loinism is a presentation in 
excellent English of the Jaina doctrines, ns 
gathered by the •author from the late V. R. 
Sandhi s talks and lectures. As Professor Jacob 
says in his opinion on the book, “ Jainism is an 
ethical religion calculated to improve morally 
those who obey its commands.’' Jainism does 
not accept a creator, and is not materialistic 
It considers each individual soul the 
.gpoaster of its own destiny, and capable of reaching 
the highest bliss and immortality, by right 
knowledge and conduct. The author explains the 
doctrines of this religion in four chapters dealing 
respectively^ with the Universe, man as he is, man 
( as he may become, and the means to that end.^ 
In the last of these he explains the successive 
stages of development that have to be reached. 

The innumerable divisions and sub-divisions are 
« 

somewhat staggering tp the non- Jain reader, but 
the Hindu readers will see the common stand- 
point with Aheir own religion, in the insistence on 
pure life, (^trol of the senses, and love for all. 
Constructive thought By Henjamin Johnson. 
L. N. Fowler & Co , Loudon ^ 

A brochure intended to show the force of 
thought and the vitality of faith, based on the 
familiar idea of thought- wnv^os, arid the*«ucce88 
'of intense f&ith in achieving the objects desired. 
The fifhBjiec^ia presented in an attractive manndK^ 
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BOOKS RELATING TO INDIA 


Prrsonaltty : Leotithes JIetjvrret) in Amkuica. 
By Siy Uabindranatli Tagore, Macmillan S: (^o , 
Ijtd., London. 

SANDnYAVANDANA. By B. V. Kamesvara ^iyar, 
M.A., Dewan Poishkar, Pudukkottai. 

Tue Basis of Leot.suativk Policy in M^^^ern 
States. By Sir N. (J (.jfmndavarkar, Kt. 
The Indian Liberal Club, Servants of India 
Society Homo, Bombay. 

Communal Rights^ By C. E. Corea.: Pearl 
Press Office, Dobiwaln. 

As WE Sow, so WE I(kap : A New Drama tn 
Tamil. Ily Rao Salieb P. Sambandam, n a., 
n.L., Madras. 

The Study OF .Iainl^^m : The SAPTniiAxi.T ^^\VA ; 
JiUiiD Krtsij\a’.s Mr.ssAoE, I»y Kanrioonml, 
m.a., Published by Atmannnd Jain Pii.^tnk, 
Pracharak Man dal, Agra. 

Report of the Committee Appointed to A.m-er- 

TAIN AND ADVICE HOW THE IMPERIAL IdeA MAY 
HE INCULCATED IN SCHOOLS AND OoLT.iaJES IN 

Burma, Government Printing, Rangoon. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Lifted Veil. By Basil King, Methuen 
& Co., Ltd., London. 

The' Principles of Health Control. By' P. M. 
Walters: Messrs. Harrap’s and Heath’s Jndian 
Agency, P. T. I. Book Depot, 4th Rcl. Chamn- 
• rajapet. Bangalore City. 

Dreams : what they are and what they mean. 
By J. W. Wick war, 'A. and F. Denny, London, 
W. C. 

The Oxford Books op English Mystical Verse. 
Chosen by D. H. S. Nicholson and A. H. E. 
Lee, Oxford University Press, Bombay. 

The Bronze Bell. By Lowis Joseph Vance ; 
The Slave op the Lamp. By H. Seton Meri- 
man ; Love gives Itself. By Annie S. Swan. 
Hodder d: Houghton, London. 


QUESTIONS OP IMPORTANCE 




Indian Political Situation 

Thu Hon. Sir Dinsha Elulji Wacha, J^esideht, 
Bombay Presidency Association, luis, by tRe direc- 
tion of the Council of the Association, sent the 
following cablegram to the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Lloyd George, to the Secretary of State, India, to 
Mr, As(^uith and* to Sir William VVedderburn, 
after sending it to the Viceroy at Simla vvibA the 
request that his Excellency will be {)Icu«^d to 

cable it olllcially to the Secretary of State. He 

• • 

has also cabled separately to Sir William Weddor- 
burii reijuesting him to arrange foi the publica- 
tion of the telegram in the Britisli press ; - 

‘ The Council of the Bombiiy Presidency Asso- 
ciation draw the earnest attention of the Prime 
Minister and the Cabinet of the United Kitigdoni 
and of the Secretary of State to the grave situa- 
tion which has arisen all over India owing to Alie 
iuterninent of Mrs. Besant and Messrs. Arundalu 
and Wadia by an arbitrary and iinjustiiiable 
application of the Defence of India Act by the 
Madras Government. The step taken by that 
Government has produced an unprecedented 
ferment throughout the country which is bound to. 
increase in volume and intensity unless it is im- 
mediately retraced. 

‘ Tht^ Council regret that the policy of rep?os- 
sion which has never been successful anywhere in 
suppressing national aspirations for political 
freedom, should have been resorted to by the 
authorities in India at this junctuie when India, 
having spontaueuusly rallied to the help of Eng- 
land in the cause of the Empire, was j^uring forth 
her money and shedding her blood on the various 
battleiields along with the rest of the Empire in 
the cause of liberty, justice and rightousuoss for 
which England and her great Allies were carrying 
on the present war at such a heavy uacritico of life 
and ^yealth. Htatesmanship would dictate for 
India policy far dififeront from this at such a 
time. IChfvJgoiincil therefore deeply deplore 


entire lack of imagination and of political fore- 
sight and judgement which is responsible for this 
policy of repression find earnestly appeal that the 
Imperial Government may lose no time in order- 
ing its reversal.. The Council trust that considera- 
tions of upholding oihcial prestige will not be 
allowed by the Imperial authorities to induence 
their dicision and embitter the situation. 

‘ The Council feel constrained to point out that 
this policy of repression is being construed as an 
attempt on the part of the authorities in India to 
force the Indian public to accept without demur 
such post-war reforms of a minor character as the 
Government of Indio are believed to have forntu- 
lafbd, without giving ellect to the essential fea- 
tures of the scheme of refoi ius" which the Indian 
National Congress and the All-India Muslim 
J^eaguc have conjointly framed and adopted as a 
dolinite step towards Self-Government for India 
within the Empire which they desire the Guvej^^ 
nient to take at the close of the war. ... , 

‘ The Council pray that in order to allay the 
acuteness of the present situation and to prevent 
its becoming still more crtical the Imperial Gov- 
ernpient will be pleased besides directing forth - 
ivith the rectidcation of the blunder which the 
Madras Government has committed in interning' 
iMrs. Besant aiid her two co-workers, to announce 
authoritatively and unequivocally that it .is the 
aim and oject of British i^olicy to confer ^Self- 
Government on India within the Empire at an 
early date and to direct ^he Government of luditi 
to publish immoJiately for public ^dtscu&sion the 
post-war reforms which they may propose as a 
substantial and immediate step in fiu’therauce of 
this policy. The publication of such proposed 
reforms for public criticism before they are iinully 
shaped and promulgated would be in consonance 
• with the precedent established in Loi^ pinto's 
);a^me when Lorvl Moi;Jey was .the 
State, 
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- The Oouacii fully appreciate the great strain 
which the exigencies of the war impose on th4 
time and energies of the Imperial authorities but 
havidg regard to the gravity of the situation at 
the present moment in India and the need for 
immediate consideration and prompt action v/ith 
a view to assuage the intense puhlic feeling which 
has been aroused, the Council pray that the 
Imperial Government will be pleased t6 deal with- 
out delay with the situation in India in a spirit 
of courageous and true statesmanship.* 


believes that the buroHUrTacy has come to realise 
the truth of the old saying that a man cannot live 
by bread alone and they are anxious to assure the 
Indian public that they are willing to advance. 
At thm juncture all that was needed was courage 
and statesmanship. The recent utternnces of the 
Prime Minister and the Secretary of State for 
India show that in the reconstruction of the 
Empire a courageous outlook will not be* wanting 
and,* therefore, Mr. Basu feels that the presence of 
men at the centre of the Empire with first-hand 
knowledge of the^ aspirations of the .people of 


Hon. Mr.'Basu and the India Council 

Interviewed by a representative of the Associat- 
ed Press, Mr. Basu who has been appointed a 
member of the India Council said that the main 
reason for his accepting the oflbr of the Secretary 
of State was his belief that he might bo of some 
use to his country and the Government in the 
carrying out of a scheme of Indian reform which 
would satisfy the legitimate aspirations of the 
and give them a sense of oneness in the 
TTovernment of India. He does nob overlook 
the ditliculty of the task but he believes that 
the war has so accelerated the march of events 
that a satisfactory and honourable solution of 
the question at issue does not seem to him to 
present any insuperable difficulty. In the firs^ 
placpo the democracies in England and the 
Dominions realise that the present system of 
administration in India is incompatible with that 
free jpartnership of the component parts of the 
British Empire which the Imperial Conference 
seems to doint out as tb% only means for preserv- 
ing the inti^sity and unity of the Empire and co- 
operation between ** the various Governments 
included in it in peace and" war. The official 
mind in India has also come to recognise that, 
though the present system of administration has 
achieved great results, much more has yet to be 



this country and of the difficulties that undoubt- 
edly stand in their way — but which there is a 
tendency to make too much of — will, to a 
great extent, help the solution of the pro- 
blems now awaiting the Empire so far as India 
was concerned. It is this feeling which has in- 
duced him to accept the office, in spite of great 
personal inconvenience and difficulties. lie 
is keenly alive to the fact that it should not be 
said of the people with whom he has been working, 
and who have been pressing for the reforms which 
enabled the Secretary of State to oiler a seat to 
Mr.' Basu in his Council, that they wore unwilling 
to face the difficulties and incoiivenionces of accept- 
ing office in England when the call came for them. 

About his Indian colleagues Mr. Basu said that 
he cknew Sir P. D. Fattani personally and ho had 
a very high opinion of his tact, courage, and judg- 
ment. He did not know Sahebzada Aftab Ahmed 
Khan persumtll}, but fiom all that he hud heaid 
about him from friends in the United Provinces. 
Mr. Basu felt suie that he would be loyiU to the 
cause of Indian progress. 

In coDoll^on Mr. Basu said that be and his 
collvagueB bad an arduous time before them, re- 
quiring the oxeroise of great judgment and per- 
severence, and he felt that they would have the 
support of all India, of all her communities and 
creeds. 
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The Hon'blc Mr Wazir tfasan on our Dcstlity 

The Hon, Mr. Snyad Wazir Hasj^n, Hon. Secre- 
tary to the All-India Muslioi Longue, in a letter 
to the Press, writes : — 

Let the truism be once more stated lihat our 
destiny lies in our own hands and no sacrilico is 

too gieat in the cause of freedom 

Shall this War have been fought in vain i 
The wliole of the civilised world has given its 
answer to this <iuestion, and India is called ^lpon 
to give hers in a plain and unequivocal language. 
One word more, ftnd 1 have done. What should 
be the method of our work ? ' The answer to this 
question is, to rny mind, very Simple. I have 
always held that nothing which is noble can ever 
bfj illegal. Let our course of action, therefore, 
bo consistent with the law, with constitution and 
the fundamental ethics of British coimectiou 
with India. * 


Sir Subramania Iyer on Home Rule. 

Sir S. Subramania Iyer, in a letter to the Press 
replying to Lord Pentland’s speech, says : —‘Before 
I was raised to the Bench I was a Congressman 
and to me Home Rule is no now thing. I believe 
and have long believod that its early c.stabJishment 
is vital for the welfare of the country and the 
stability of the Empire and that it is therefore 
necessary to carry of a constitutional and educa- 
tive agitition for it as ordered by Congress at its 
last session. Believin ' this 1 gladly accepted the 
Honorary Presidentship of the Home Rule 
League for India — honorary only beemse my 
health forbids active and strenuous work. I 
cannot retrace my steps. I will not resign my 
0^06 even if the League be declared unlawful. I 
am ready to face any penalties which may follow 
on my decision. In the words of the Congi'ess, 
in the reconstruction of the Empire after the war, 
to defend Home Rule is to me a civic duty and 
this duty I will discharge. I call ou you my 
countrymen to do the same.'’ 
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fndia's Aan-Power 

• In order to organise the man power of India 
more effectively to meet the growing demands 
made upon it, the Governor-General in Council 
has constituted a central recruiting board of which 
(at the request of His Excellency the Viceroy and 
His Excellency the Commander-iii-Chief ) the 
Hon’ble Sir William Meyer has accepted the 
Presidency. The other members are His Honour 
the Lieutenaiit-Governoj* of Punjab, Their High- 
ness the Maharaja Scindia of Gwalior and the 
Maharaja of Bikanir* (who have been 6|>ecially 
appointed as recruiting will extend to Native 
States), the Hon’blc Sir Claude Hill, the Hon’ble 
Sir William Vincent, the Lieutenant-General H. 
Hugson, Adjutant-General in India and the Hpn. 
I^kijor-Cienerul A. U. Bingley, Secretary to the 
Army Department. The Board s functions may 
bo summarised as follows: — (1) Consideration of ■ 
our requirements in military “ personal ” of every 
de.^cription, combatant and non-combatant, and 
how these requirements can bept bo met, 
Consideration of how the quotas required can'be 
best distributed among the several provinces. (3) 

* Co-ordination of recruitment so as to ensui’e that 
the demands for military services shall conilict as 
little as possible with essential, industrial and 
ecdnoraieal requirements. (4) Close scrutiny of ^ 

*tho progress of recruitment and consideration of 
schemes for meeting nect-ssary or potential de- 
mands for recruitment in regard to which the 
present system may seem inadequate. *(5) To 
ensure in short that the prosecution of tho*war is 
not hampered by any avoidable deiiciemey in man- 
power. 

The Local Government have beS^asked to form 
provincial recruiting boards containing a large 
civilian and non-olficial element- in the shape of 
landowners, businessmen, and leaders of public 
opiniou. 



UTTERANCES OE THE DAY 


Mr. Fisher on National Education 

Mr. Fishtii-, Minister of Eilucjition, a(ldierM <l 
a meeting recently on the Kilucationul outlook in 
England 'which is equal interest to us in India 
aleo. 

Mr. Fisher said . — Is it not in itself a remark 
able fact that, in the third year of this grcut, 
exhausting war, at the very hour in which a 
critical battle is being wnged by the biggest 
British Army which has ever been placed in the 
field, a large audience of men and women should 
bq gathered together to consider the future of 
education ‘i That is a fact full of brighb.^st 
augury for the future. 1 do not claim that edu- 
cation is the most interesting subject in the world, 
but I do claim it is most important : and when 
1 use the phrase “ education,” 1 am not merely 
thinking of leaj^ning from books, 1 am thinking 
whole moral, intellectual, and physical 
development of our x’ace. Klhciency depends 
upon the teacher, « upon the managers of our' 
schools, upon members of our local educational 
authorities^ upon the Board at Whitehall, and all 
these various agencies must work in corHial 
CO’Operation as partners in a great patriotic 
entcArprise. 

But behind these agencies there is a dark sinis- 
ter figure. There is the figure of British rate* 
payets and I am told that the education rate is an 
unpopular rate. People accept the rate for gas 
and wator\^as an inevitable though a diFagreeablo 
factor in a dt^M\ scheme of Providence, but when 
it comes to the education rate their groans become 
.audible. {Laikiihtcr.) if this is bo it speaks voxy 
ill for the intelligence of our community, and the 
primary duty of every good citizen i.s to convert 
. the rcductaiit rate-payer to an intelligent view of 
his duties \ii respect qf the education rate. 

cannot oftbrd to allow its chiUreff^ 


to giovv, uj) undeveloped in mind, body, and eharac- 
tor. hear.) I hear people say, “ Why 

should 1 p. y for the education of somebody else’.s 
childenj i That is their aliair, not mine.” But 
IS it not e\er} body’s ajlkir that the Army and 
Xavy shall be elhcicnt, that industry and agiicuF 
tuie shall llourish, that crime and intemperance 
shall be diminished, that our men and women 
shall bo brought *up knowing the sanctity of 
civic duties, teniperate in habit and possessing 
something of our previous heritage of culture ; 
and how can any one of these great objects be 
obtiiincd unle.ss people are ready to spend money, 
and to spend mr>iiC'y fieely, upon the education of 
the great mass of the jHjpulalion, upon whose well- 
being the future strength and power of this 
countiy dejjend ( Depend upon it that England 
will never reali/.e the full measure of her human 
powers until the etlueaiion rate becomes the most 
popular rate which c.aii be imposed, and until the 
rate-])ayors insist, and vehemently insist, that the 
children who live in their locality .shall have no 
wor.se an opportunity for obtaining education 
than the children who live in any other part of 
the country. {Cheers.) There i.s no diirerence in 
kind between piofound knowledge and supeihcial 
knowledge. Wo are all supeificial. The know- 
^ ledge of Cabinet Ministers is supeihcial 

(laughter ) ; the knowledge of Oxford and 
Crtoi bridge professors is supoi iicial and oven the 
knowledge of the schoolmaster is superficial. If 
we are goir)^ to be deterred from giving educa- 
tion to the poor on the ground that it is super- 
heial, by what right can we claim education for 
ourselves ? Every little scrap of knowledge, 

however supoiflcia], however it may be collected, 
like the food the birds pick up in the forest, is 
worth something. And in the fierce light pf this 
v/ar vre kqow this to be so. * , 
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UTTERANCES OF THE DAY. 


Mr. V. S. Sastrl on “ The One Propaganda *’ 

Tho Hon’ble Mr. Srinivasa Saatri, *in the course 
of his address at the protest meotin" at Poon.'\, 
against tho internments, said : — • 

Jt is roraarkablo that in the speeches of Sir 
Miehaol O’Dwyer and Lord Pentland what is 
condemned is a certain Home Rule propn^andn. 
Tho scheme of reforms advocated by the Congress 
and the ]Vtuslim League is not specially named 
but wo have got to remember that now there i^; 
only one movement and one propaganda in tho 
eonniry, nftmoly that which protnotes the scheme 
oi' r< fni rns above mentioned. Whatever scheme^ 
the\«* wore before the pnblic'prior to the adoption 
of that sehemo by tho Congres.s have been siipor- 
scfh' l by it. Ijord Pentland stated in precise 
the descriptions of Home Piiile which ho 
condtunnod. It is a.s, follows- Nothing less 
linn at a very early date tho placing of the 
rA'centive Coverninent in all its deji.Mrtment'- 
u’.alci the direct and Tull control of Legislative 
Councils containing a lurgn misjoj-ity of elected 
incmhers.” This is what is teelinieally known ns 
IC'sponsihlo Clovornment except in one iJartiotilar, 
/v: , that the Logislatui'c is not to be wholly 
elected N nv even a eursoiy reader of the (.on- 
gres.s Scheme will sec that it i.s much betow 
( ’olonial Self-Government and frish FTonie Rule, 
and in tiio resolution of the National Oongre.ss* it 
is desr-i-ibed only as a distinct step towards Sedf- 
Governrnent. Leading Oongressmon in their 
expositions have also dwelf- on this feature of the 
Rchorno as a proof of our moderation and willing- 
ness to accomplish stage by stage tho journey to 
full Responsible Self-Government. -7^ -id Pent- 
land’s definition, therefore, cannot apply to our 
scheme, and I find it difficult to believe tint oven 
a less instructed person could have fallen into the 
error of so materially misconceiving tho scope 
of the Oongrgss and League scheme. I should 
think •Hui Excellency was indulging, at the 
end tiresopao Cbuncil session^ in the 


recreation of constructing a political phaiitbrn of 
his own and demolishing it. At the same time 
we cannot admit that it is improper or treneon- 
able to advocate the establishment of Responsible 
Government all at once. It might be impractic- 
able ; it might rej^uire the scrapping of the exist- 
ing administrative machinery ; it might also 
presuppose .the oxiatencu of tWo well-defined and 
mutually opposed schools of political thought. 
ThosH are matters fur coi^s id Miration and friendly 
discussion. The holdiug of advanced views .nnd 
earnest .advocacy is no crime calling for condign 
punishment. Kvon within her Riitish Empire 
there me examples of States tliat obtained Res- 
ponsible^ Government before they knew how 
exactly to use it. After a few 3 ears of bungling 
and mismanagement they understood it thorough- 
ly and h a VO since prus|)er<'d exceedingly. 

Gen. Smuts on the Mission of British Empire 

In the collide of a recent speech in England 
General Smuts dwelt upon tho mission of thew^ 
British Empijo aitd (‘oneluded with the follow irig 
stii'ring appeal to the Briti.^h nation • — 

• I think tlie Ihitish Empire has only one mis- 
.ston, and that is a mis.^jion for liberty and a uiis- 
siofi for greater self-development. yoii«represent 
tho 'only s}stem in Jii.story in which a Istige 
ininiber of nations has been living in ujjit 3 \ ' 
Vou talk about a league of nations. You are 
tho only league of nations that ha.s ever existed. 

. If the lines 1 am sketcliin^g bore are cornet, 
you are going to he even more a great league 
of njitions in the future ; and if you are tri;e to 
\ our old traditions of self-govei nment and fjce- 
dorn and are true to tliose \yew’s'^ your fu(uic 
you must exercise far greater and a far moie 
beneficial influence on tl»e history of mankind 
than you hsive ever done before, I pr.ay that we 
n)ay hav^ the eharne.^s of vision and of purpose 
and the strength of soul in the coibing days 
wl^ will be even more necessary Chn45 tho^ 
cCirength of arms. • ’ 
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Sir K. G. Gupta on Post-War Problems 

Presiding at the Naoroji condolence meeting 
on July 12, at Calcutta, Sir K. G. Gupta, in con- 
cluding a lengthy speech, said : — 

There is no longer any question of postponing 
the Post-War Problems. Great Britain, the 
centre and heart of the Umpiii^, has taken the 
lead, and private individuals, responsible states- 
men and authoritative bodies are earnestly dis- 
cussing every conceivable question relating to the 
social, industrial and political rearrangement of 
the Empire and of its component parts. The 
Self-Governing Colonies are doing the same, but 
it is only in India that in some quarters we are 
seriously admonished to keep quiet and not to 
disturb those who are actively prosecuting the 
War by discussing pioblems that vitally afibcts 
us. Why should we, of all people, bo marked 
out for silence. We are all passing through 
critical times. Any mistake, any indiscretion on 
our part may cost us dear. There is no use 
^Itutting our eyes to the fact that our young 
inen all over the country and, for the matter 
of that many elderly men, too, are .showing 
signs of impatience. Can we say that they 
are wholly wrong? The Government, un- 
fortunately, have been sitting too long o« the 
fence. It is time that they made a clear declara- 
tion of their policy. Such a course has been 
advocated everywhere, and even the London Times 
strongly supports it. The declarations of policy 
shogld be followed by such measures as will give 
heart to the people and bring hope to theip. 
Distrust must give place to confidence. But, how- 
ever great fkftjprovocations, we must not swerve 
from the straight churso we have laid down for 
ourselves. We must persist in our constitutional 
methods. The teachings of Mr. Naoroji, of Mr. 
Humo, of Mr. Gokhale and of a host of our 
leaders, dpad and alive, should hold us on to the 
r^^pa^h. We must carry the vessel of our 
I^Vi^iK^j^iratiQns safely, to port, The young^H^ 


are with us as the driving power, and they natur- 
ally want us to go ahead, but for a successful 
voyage it is not enough to have powerful engines 
and expert engineers. There must also be wise 
and experienced men on the bridge. The vessel 
must be steered from the bridge and not from the 
engine room. A tempestuous sea lies ahdad full 
of breakers and whirl- pools. The men on the 
bridge should be trusted to give the dii^ction to 
regulate the speed and even sometimes to go 
astern. In that way only can we ensure the 
s.arety of our vessel and the accomplishm'^nt of our 
voyage. ^ 

A Civilian on Self-Government 

Addressing a large grathering of Kr.udents at 

Palarncottah Mr. A, 0. Gallotti, I C.S., said : — 

If you think that we, the civil buroauiTMcy are 

in any way opposed to Indian aspirations, you 

* 

arc very much mistaken. We should not 
be’ gentlemen, we .shoul«l be cads, if wo did 
not identify ourselves with Indian intere.sta.* Jf 
it is a case of a conllict with a Colony, as Inipjjon- 
ed in South Africa we unanimously take tho 
Indian side. If it is a case of a conflict with an 
English district .such as the conflict with T/inca- 
shire over the cotton duties, we n. animonsly 
voice the voice of India, Wo are all in f.ivour of 
the ultimate self-government of India, it is only 

a question of time and methods 

When the Madras Government wero incu- 
bating their views on tho scheme of reforms, 
afterwards known as Lord Morley^s lleforms, 
I had to work in tho Seciot.ariat with a Member 
of Council who was the most slow- moving and 
conservative gentleman that I have met in the 
Indian Civil Service. He was not in favour of 
some of the proposals I put before him. But 
when I asked him what his attitude towards Indian 
aspirations was, he did not hesitate at all and he 
received with entire approbation my quotation ; 

We want India for Indiana altogether acme day. 

’ And for that day to oome we'll aapire andVrell pray^ 
Coiitinue to aapire and td pray, , 




INDIANS OUTSIDE INDIA 


Mr. H. S. L. Polak oa So jth Africaa Indians 

In an interview whicli tlia Elif ^r of the 
AfahraMa had with Mr. Polak recently, the latter 
gave the following information and opiniona re- 
garding the position of Indian.sin South Africa: — 

Of the Colonies constituting the South Afncan 
Union, the Cape is the most liberal to Indians 
and the ^ Free State the most illiberal. The 
Indians are hotter off in the Cape tlian in any 
other province. In the Capo the laidiarjs possess 
the political and the municipal franchise on the 
same terms as Europeans. I know of an Indian^ 
who is a member of a Municipal Board in the 
Cape, who is highly thoiiglit of by his colleagues 
and would have b*een chairman but for his 
modesty. 

In the matter of trading licenses, Indians in 
all the Province.s have a very real grievance. New 
licenses are scarcely is.sued The renewal of old 
licenses and the transfer of licenses from one 
trader to another has also become a matter of 
very great difliculty. Municipalities in the • 

Transvaal have recently been empowered to res- 
trict the i.«sue of certain chiase.a of licenses and 
this power is largely employed by the inunicip^ili- 
ties to flio serious prejudice of the Indian trader. 
It is, of course, the European retail dealers and 
small traders who come into competition with the 
Indian trader and it is they who are intensely 
hostile to the latter. 

The terms of Mr. Gandhi’s Settlement hud no 
direct reference to trading licenses. * tHill there is 
a provision in it that the existing vested rights of 
Indians are to be maintained. In the matter of 
these licenses, the Union'' Government has no 
power of direct interference. That power where 
it exists re8t*8 with the Executive of the particular 
provin^s^ 


Mr. Gandhi's Settlement related to all the pro* 
vinces and, speaking generally, it has been main- 
tained and carriq/i out in spirit and in letter ex- 
cept for certain difficulties arising out of the folly 
of particul rr oifioials hero and' there or out of the 
Union Government’s inadequate notions, in 
certain matters, of what the Settlement liad pro- 
vided for. • 

Regarding tho present attempt in Natal to take 
away the municipal franrhiae of Indians, Mr. 
Polak said : — 

It wa'H ia 189H that the Natal Government passed^ e 
meAure taking away the political franohiso of Indiaos, 
Bat at this time posttve aNsuranoe was given that thsir 
munlnip il franchine would not be interfered with. How- 
ever, in 1905, when Lrrd Elgin was the Scoretary for the 
OoIonioH, an attempt w&s made to disfranohise Indians, 
but it failed as the Imperial Government was firm* 
The present draft Ordinance proposes to restriot tb& 
franohiso to those who ere already on the voters' coU 
and to prevent any Indian from being elected to a mnni- 
fiipal Council. 

Referring to the Johannesburg incident of the 
young Indian who was recently thrown out of a 
tram* car by a European and died ns a consequence, 
Mr. Polak said : — 

In Johannesburg Indians were not allowed to*uso 
train-cars. Aftei our Paasivc Resistanoe Movement 
was ovot\ we took a case to tho Supremo Court avd ' got 
• its decision to the effeot that Int^ians had the right to 
use tho tram-cars. Not to exasperate tho feelings of tho 
lower orders of Europoanp., a privato understanding was 
arrived at that only top seat<i%rid back seats should ordi. 
narily be UNod by Indians. Tlio reeont^ijjtffortunale inoi* 
dent is a testimony to liio colour^ntrod of tho lower 
orders of Europeans. The Government aro, of course, 
taking step** to bring the offender to justice. 1 may say 
that the incident should not be taken as an index of 
genord European feeling with regard to Indians. There 
are many Europeans inSouth Africa who are rapathetio 
towards Indians residing there, though no ^ne^ wants 
more Indians to come to South A*frioa, 
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Q.— HaB the War affected the relations between 
Indiana and Europeans in South Africa ? 

A.— During the War Indian coinniunity has 
raised no diffienUies and rendered what help it 
ooald. Two Volunteer Bearer Companies have 
been raised and sent to E^st Africa, where they 
hare done splendid work. This festraint and this 
service have, no doubt, been appreciated by the 
Europeans. 

Q. — ^What is the position with regard to the 
Natives of Africa ? 

A. — The Natives have no ancient civilisation 
behind them. The mnsses are just beginning to 
develop, though there undoubtedly are some indi- 
viduals among them w’ho possess great capucitv. 
There is no special policy followed with respect to 
Natives. Very few persons have yet cared to 
study them and their institutions. Things are 
left to take their own course. 

Q. — What about the new deraon.strntion of re 
publican feeling in South Afn'ca ? 

A. — The feeling is likely to spread amongst the 
more ignorant section of the Dutch population 
and if it does, it will probably cause trouble. The 
republican cry is a very artificial one. The Dutch 
are even now practically controlling the whole 
South A fric in policy and throujili the Imp^riul 
Conference they also have a big share in shaping 
theI)Dli(;y of the Empire. They ought to be 
satisfied. Generals Botha and Smuts have done 
splendidly. ,They have had more -trouble with 
theircown people than* with Indians, who have 
been very ^uiet during the War. 

Q. — What is the condition of Indian education 
in South Afnilt^ ^ 

A. — How the Indians are going to be educated 
is a great problem. In regard to higher educa- 
tion, they have to do what they can by private 
tuition. They can appear at University ezamina- 
• tio^ but no Government institution is open to 
purpose, 


It would be well for some Oolonial-born Indians 
to come out here, to study and to go back and 
work amongst their brethren. This w^ould, of 
course, require a system of scholarships, a Fund 
and a good organisation. But the thing is worth 
doing. 

There are aboutl 50,000 Indians in South'Africa. 
Their position there depends on the courage and 
capacity for organisation whiclt they will be able 
to show. But in any easy they need support and 
encouragement from the people of India, from 
the Indian Government and the .. Imperial 
Government. 

Natal Indians' Patriotism 

An inspiring instance of Indian patriotism that 
•w»ould not be denied has come to light in South 
Africa, says the Indiamcin. A Natal- born Indian 
named Thomas, who has been working as a waiter 
at Umtalc, Eist Griqualand, made various but 
ineffectual attempts to enlist in South Africa for 
active service in a British military force against 
the enemy. As a last rocourco in South Africa, 
he sought to join the native libour contingent 
for France. Not being an African aborigine, he 
WMS, of course, ineligible. 

Unlike his Scriptural prototype, the Natal 
Tiiomas was still not a doubter, and, obsessed 
with the desire for Hiitish milit'iry service, bg 
set*about saving sufficient money with which to 
pay his passogo to Englarjd, in order to accom- 
plish his purpose, whore he hopes soon to arrive 
and offer himself for enlistment. 

Mr. Polak 

Mr. H. S. L. Poluk hns informed the Ohmir- 
man of th^' Indian Colonial Society, Madras, 
that he regrets that owing to illness he is unable 
to carry out the task of inquiring, in company 
with Mr. G. A. Natesan. into the conditions of 
Indian cultivators on estates in Ceylon. Mr. Polak 
expects to be going to England aboqt the begin 
nlng of September. , 




FEUDATORY INDIA 


Prohibition of drinking in Bhopal 

Th« action of Her Highness the enlightened 
Begum Sahiba of Bhopal, in making punishable 
by law Uie use of intoxicating liquors by Muham' 
madan subjects of the State, has already elicited 
the warmest appreciation of all concerned. But 
thinking^that a similar action in ease of her 
Hindu subjects, however called for and desirable, 
might be construed as a coercion,* and to avoid 
even the least resistance on their part, the Bogam 
Sahiba has moved the Kayastha Central Sabha 
to take necessary steps in tiiat direction. We 
congratulate Her Highness on such a prudent but 
the most desirable of steps, and hope that her 
wish about her Hindu subjects too will have been 
successfully carried out before long. 

Orissa Chiefs and the War 

The Chiefs and h'eudatory States of Orissa 
have contributed a sum of Bs. 54,000 for tbo 
purchase of two aeroplanes for presentation to 
the British Army for use in the war. The. 
aeroplanes will be named “ Orissa Feudatory 
States ’’ and it is expected will shortly be commis- 
sioned. Tiie fund was raised on the initiative of 
the Maharaja of Sonepur ytate, and tho fol- 
lowing Chiefs and States contributed largely to 
the fund : the Kaja of Bamra, the Maharajas of 
Sonpur and Patna, the Rajas of Dhenkaual, 
Seraikela, Beramba, Kenpur, Khondpara, Khav- 
sawan, Tigiria and the States of Keonjhar, 
Kalabandi, Baud, Nayagarh, Nilgirih^ Daspalle, 
PaULahera, and Narsinghpui', which are at pre- 
wnt under the administration of Government 
during the minority of their Chiefs. These two 
aeroplanes are in addition to the one presented 

m 

to thiUBntiab Army by the Mayurbbanj State 
at tbe^esire of the miner Maharaja. 


Local Self-Government in Mvsore 
The main object of the new Bill Amending^ 
the Mysore Municipal Regulation Yll of 1906 is, 
says the llindu^ to increase tho elected popular 
element in the Municipal Councils and to give 
them greater control over their funds, and with 
this end in view, proyisiou is made for a higher 
percentage of elected councillors. Under the 
Amendment Bill, there ure throe classes of Muni- 
cipal Councils according to certain well-dehned 
piincipleK uu.. Minor, Town and City Municipal 
Co*uncils. Tho Government have power to declare 
any Municipal Council, not ripe in their view for 
Municipal Administration, a Minor Municipal 
Council and to except the same from the opera- 
tions of any of the provisions of the Regulations 
found unsuitable and to frame rules for tho 
guidance of the Council in matters governed -by 
^sucli provisions. Room is made for tho appoint- 
ment of paid non-odicial Presidents and chief 
Evecutivo Ollicers wherever necessary to secure 
coi^tinuity of pol-cy and administrative efficiency 
4 ind for tho enhancement of taxes on housos and • 
sites, uhorever it was found nocosHury to inci^ease* 
tho linancial resources of the Municipal Councils. 
On the recoin mondaiioii of tho Local Self-GlpVern^ 
inent Committee, the Goverunfenl? can vest 
selected Municipal Councils \\ith the control of 
elementary education, medical relief* including 
vaccination and Muzrai institutions,^ 

Ruling Chiefs’ Conference 

His Excellency the Viceroy proposes to hold 
an informal conference of Ruling Princes and 
Chiefs at Delhi from the 5th to the 10th Novem- 
ber, to dificufifi certain matters connected with the * 
NatSve^Btates and their ruless, 
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The Maharaja of Gwalior 

The Willingdon Technical School for disabled 
Indian Soldiers, Byculla, Bombay, was visited re- 
cently by His HighnoBs tbo Mabarajali Scindia of 
Gwalior, who, in a letter enclosing a cheque for 
Be. 5,000 as a first donation towards the school, 
says: — am very pleased withi^all the arrange- 
ments 1 saw, and 1 am sure that the institution 
will be a great boon to those ' of whose interests 
you have so wisely thought." 

Uor Excellency Lady Willingdon has handed 
over to the Willingdon Technical School for dis- 
abled Indian .Soldiers, Bycullu, a donation of lib. 
l,50t) made by Misb Dinoo 8. Bnbtavala, being 
the net proceeds of the sale of her booklet culled 
**«A brief narrative of the Great Wav." 

« 

Mysore and the Cauvery Power Scheme 

The confirmation by the Government of India 

of the award of Arbitration Committees presided 

over by Sir Lepel Griffin on the question of the 

Gauvery River water impounded by the dam above 

, Seringapatam has enabled the Mysore Govern- 

ment to proceed with the second stage of the 

project. Good progress has been made, the dam 

having been raised to a height of 80 feet in the 

river bed jind to 75 feet at the flanks. The water 

stored and available at pi osent has rendered it 

€ 

possible to guarantee a supply of power undei the 

firA three installations us well as the power pro- 

miited under the fourth in.stallation of the Cauvery 

Power Schemp without recourse to the costly 

channel conservancy operations hitherto carried 

on in the^ summer months for the past eight of 
« 

nine years. In the direction of the extension of 
irrigation, is another impoitant purpose, 

the reservoir is intended to serve the develop* 
ment of sugar cane. Cultivation under existing 
iBanals is receiving due attention. The storage 
Wmnlable now is sufficient to guaiantee •«. supply 
^ 0,321 electiical horse power to the KolatOold 
|fi])il|^uihier the first three installations and ^ut 


5,000 h.p. under tbo* fourth installation carried 
out last year. It has thus become possible to 
dispense with channel conservancy operaiionb 
previously resorted to for secunng the requisite 
flow off water for the power works at Sikasamud- 
ram at an annual cost of nearly half a lakh of 
rupees. ^ 

The Bhavnagar State 

One noteworthy feature in the ndmihistration 
( 

of this State, observes a contemporary, is the 
complete separation of the judical from the exe- 
cutive functions, iv,Jofonn which in many other 
bigger States and in British India has not 
yet been introduced. .The title of Maharaja was 
made hereditary in the family in New YcaTb Day 
Honours this ^ear. Wo note from the Adminis- 
tration Report for the year 1916-17 that th*^ 
rainfall and general prospects were not very 
favourable and nece.'-sitated a liberal p}6tom of 
remissions and suspensions in the revenue collec- 
tions. The revenue collected during the period 
under report was Rs. 23,11,442 out of a total 
demand Rs. 38,80,925 and a large amount of over 
15 lakhs had to be suspended. With regard to 
the large an ears the Report mentions that a 
general concession is being granted every year 
for the remission of 25 per cent, of the arrears 
of those cultivator'* who pay off the whole of their 
ari^ears. To improve the economic c*-ndition of 
agriculturists in the State, a beginning was made 
during the year in the starting of Agncultural 
Co-operative Societies in villages in the State. 
The rules for these societies are similar to those 
of the Co-operative Ctedit Societies elsewhere 
but they are more simple and less complicated 
than the lAter. We are told that already 312 
societies have been formed with a total of 10,796 
members and a capital of Bs. 37,407. The 
results for the first year seem to he very en- 
couraging and the Durbar naturally expected 
that the remaining villages will soon adopt thii 
useful institutjoii.«M^JSr^c^. 
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INDUSTRIALS COMMERCIAL SECTION 


Export of Hides • 

It has been brouglit to the notice of the Qov- 
erifment of India that the tanning of hides for 
War OflSce purposes is likely to be seriously pre- 
judiced by the large demand for tanning barks 
for the purpose of tanning goat and sheep sicins. 
They have acooitliugly decided to make the pro- 
hibition ( 4^1 the export of tanned skins absolute, 
and are, by notification, prohibiting the export of 
tanned skins to the United Kingdom. As to all 
other dostiiuitions, certain rehixations of these 
orders in respect of existing commitments are 
under consideration, but otherwise no licence to 
export tanned skins to any destination whatever 
will be issued for fhe present. Would-be ex- 
porters should furnish full details of their com- 
mitments to the Collector of Customs concerned 
with the least possible delay. 

Indian Cotton Mills 

The oftici.dly issued statistics of cotton spinning 
and weaving in Indian IMills show that during^ 
March the total quantity of yarns spun amounted 
to 63*7 million lbs. and th.at of woven goods to 
31 million lbs., as compared with 57 million and 
26 milllou lbs,, respectively in the iJorresponSing 
month of the preceding year, or a decrease of 6 ’3 
per cent, in the case of yarn, and an increase of 
23 3 per cent, in the case of woven goods. In 
the seven months, September, 1916, to March, 
1917, i.e., from the beginning of the cotton year 
1916-17, the quantity of }arn spu^ amounted 
to 397 million lbs. and that of woven goods to 
208 million lbs., as against 814 million and 224 
million lbs., respectively, in the corresponding 
months of the preceding year. In the twelve 
months, April, 1916, to March, 1917, the quan* 
titles '{trOduced were 680 million lbs. of yarn and 
377 akyion Ibi. 6f woven goDd0.*~i7if^fW. 


The Origin of Blanket * 

According to a wnter in The Daily ChronieU 
the cold winter «of 1340 was the cause of the 
production of the blanket. So, at least, says 
tradition, fv'hich ascribes its invention to Thomas 
Blanket, a Flemish merchant, who settled in 
Bristol, and fell from affluence to want. Suffer- 
ing from the intense Cold by reason of scanty 
bedding and lack of fuel, he . searched for 
something to put on the bed to increase the 
warmth, and hit on a piece of rough, unfinished 
cloth that had been thrown to waste. Its success 
a8*a warmth-giver suggested the manufacture of 
special bedcovers from the same material, and 
these articles, to which he gave his own name, 
won him wealth and immortality.” 

Empire Cotton- Growing Committee 

In the House of Commons Mr. Stanley, an* 
•nouncing the appointment of Sir H. Birchenough 
as Chairman of the Committee on Empire cotton- 
growing on July 11, stated (hat the ^Committee 
woQld investigate and advise the Government as 
\o the necessary measures by which the industry 
could best be developed. The names of the Com- 
mittee includes cotton spinners, manufactqrere, 
merchants and operatives, representajtives of the 
British cotton growing Association, Foreign, 
Colonial and India Offlce&r, the GovjBrnment of 
India and the Indian cotton industry ; also the 
Government of the DomiDi^{i£«> Where cotton- 
growing could be developed, would be invited to 
send representatives. 

Messrs. D. T. Chadwick and L. J. Kershitw 
will represent the India Office and the Oov* 
ernment of India respectively. One -representa- 
tive of the Indian spinners ^nd one of the 
ebantu will be nominated. 
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Coffee Export to* United 'Kingdom 


. A deputation of th« United Planters Ae8oai»>: 
tioQ of Southern India waited on the Committee 
of the Mysore Chamber of Commerce and request- 
ed the Chamber to represent to the Government 
difficulties of coffee planters regarding the 
rpsult of the Government restpetion on coffee 
import to the United Kingdom. In reply to the 
Chamber's representation, the Chamber has now 
.received from the Government of His Highness 
the Maharaja of Mysore a copy of the telegram 
dated the 12th May from< the Government of 
ndia. Department of Commerce and Industry, 
Simla, to the effect that the Home Government 
have agreed to allow importation of ho If the 
oQffee crop on tha basis of a total crop of 4,000 
tons, Madras ; 4,210 tons, Coorg ; 4,200 tons, 
Mysore ; half of which is 6,210 tons. From this 
amount the 1,100 tons shipped by the ** Clan 
Maointyre" has to be deducted. Local allotments 
are to be calculated from the above figures and 
its distribution* is left to the Chief Commissioner 
of Coorg. The Customs authorities of Madras 
and Bombay have been instructed to allow out 
consignments as certified by the Chief Commis- 
sioner. Certificates will be issued to the limit 
above indipated. 

Bengal Home industries 

Countess Bonaldshay opened the Bengal Home 
Ibdustries Association on July 2. Sir B. N, 
Mukerjee, in asking Her Excellency to open the 
"depot, said *. — The objects of the Association are ^ 
{niii&rily to promote and develop home and 
' cottage industries and arts and crafts in Bengal. 
It eras considered that one lakh of rupees would 
M sufficient to^fva^the work of the Association 
a gbed start. The people oT Bengal have sube* 
mibed half a kkh, and the Government made a 
of eighteen thousand. Small industries 
hHMiiititte a most important part and exercises a 
ilNlMfvd ihftuenoe on the economic and poUtieal 
people of Bengi.1. 

♦ . f ■ 


An Indian Engineer In England 

We are glad to learn, says the TnbioM, that 
Mr. Bidhubushfin Roy, Imperial Engineer, has 
bSen awarded the diploma of Associateship of the 
Institution of Naval Architects, London. Mr. 
Boy is the first Indian who got a training in a 
British naval yard as he is also the first to have 
got such a high distinction as their associateship 
stands for. We congratulate him with the 
Ilrikune on the recognition he has earned. 

The Exports and Imports of Raw Cotton 

The exports of raw cotton from Bombay by sea 
to foreign countries for the official year 1916 — 17 
amounted to 2,011,0^7 bales of 400 lbs. each as 
against 2,002,408 bales and 2,173,836 b.iles in 
the official years 1915 — 16 and 1914 — 15, res- 
pectively. The arrivals of raw cotton into Bom- 
bay b>’ rail and sea (foreign and coast west) during 
the week ending the 2lBt April, 1917, were 
26,790 bales of 400 lbs. each, as against 54,090 
bales and 124,359 bales in the corresponding 
period of 1916 and 1915 respectively. The 
arrivals from the beginning of the present season 
(1st September) were *1,939,257 bales, a decrease 
of 53’ per cent, as compared with the figures 
(2,508,354 bales) of the corresponding period of 
1915 — 16, but an increaao of only 1 per cent, 
over the figures (1,919,081 bales) for 1914 — 15, 

A Burmese Industrial Enterprise 

The Government of Burma proposed to grant 
Messrs. Jamal Bros, certain areas in Meiktila, 
Myinayan, Sagaing and Shwebo districts and to 
undertake not to give similar leases to any other 
applicants, provided the Company permit the 
collection ef soap sand by villagers for household 
cleaning within these areas. The monopoly will 
be for a term of yeafs to collect soap sand for the 
manufacture of alkali.] 


AGRICULTURAL SECTION 
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A Mango Tree Pest 

A very destructive caterpillar does immense 

harm to mango trees, eating the loaves avid also 

attacking the fruit. Tlio Burma Agricultural 

Department has pointed out liow the post can be 

combated. Small fires in plantations at night 

will attract nnd destroy a certain number of 

% 

moths and prevent the laying of eggs. When 
these are hatched it is compartively e.^sy task to 
clear th^ leaves of them. Buf when they attain 
full size they attack and destroy every green thing 
within their reach, and to get rid of them is a 
much more difficult opcrntion. 

Soldiers and Agriculture 

Lord Milner, in a recent speech, told the House 
of Cords that the Army had lent 40,000 men 
for spring ngricultui.al work and promised 17,000 
for the harvest. The 40,000 wore at work in 
the fields more than a month ago and Sir R. 
Winfrey, in an official statemont in the Commons 
said that they were lent by the War Office on 
certain definite conditions as to return for mili- 
tary service. Sixteen thousand Class A men 
were accordingly recalled on May 10; 16,000 of* 
the remaining 24,000 are liable to recall not 
before July 25, while it is expected that the re- 
mainder will bo kept much longer. Colonel Yate 
asked if Government would take stops to replace 
these 16,000. Among others of a lower cate- 
gory as early as possible. Sir*R. Winfrey .said 
that the President of the Board of Agriculture 
was making the strongest representations to the 
Government as to the necessity of finding more 
men to put upon the land nnd Lofd Milner’s 
statements show that an agreement by both 
official departments has been reached and that 
the Board of Agriculture have obtained at any 
rate a large part of their demands. 

The^Britiah soldier is not only helping to raise 
cc^pi i^hU own land, but is ofieerfullj lending 
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the French a hand in the same kind of work. 

A ploasimt tribute is paid in the Matin to^ hand 
by the new mail to the work done by the British 
Army on the Somme in reviving agriculture in 
the counhy devastated by the war and by Boobs 
depredations. Unhappily, large tiacts are rUined 
almost irretrievably, and some 45,000 acres will 
remain unproductive for at least a century to 
come, but in other parts, British officers them* 
selves agriculturists and landowners, and British 
soldieis are doing admirably useful work, fo^ 
whichthe French countryfolk are keenly grateful. 
England anpplied four powerful ploughingr. ma- 
chines, and men back from the trenches “ retft ” 
by working in the fields. One English Army 
alone has put in 50,000 hours' work in the 
Picardy fields, and restored 30,000 acres to culti* 
vation. ’ “ England is not coTitent with ^Testing 
back onV soil foot by foot from the invader ; by a 
refinement of courtesy she gives it back to US| 
cleaned, liealed, and fiuitfnl again.” 

, The Indian Wheat Crop : A Record 

The third general incnioiandum of the wheat 
crop of 1916 — 17 issued by the Department of 
Statistics shows the figures of both area and yield 

^worc the higlie.sb on record. The total area is • 
estimated at 33,000,000 acres as compared with- 
30,143,000 acres at this time last }ear, or an in- 
cretse of 10 per cent , and tho total yield i^ •esti- 
mated at 10,160,000 tons, as ngtiinst 8,518,000 
tons leported at this time last year, or an increase 
of ninteen per cent. Ti\p pre.sent estimate of the 
yield shows an increase of 128 per cent, in Raj- 
putana, 63^per cent, in Hydeftih'ad, 37 per cent, 
in Central India. 20 per cent, in the Central Pro- 
vinces and Beiar and also in Bonibhy, 19 percent, 
in the Punjab, 14 per cent, in tho United Pro- 
vinces, 13 per cent, in the North West Frontier 
Provinces, 9 per cent, in Delhi, 7 per cent, in 
Sind, and 3 per cent. ir^Bifiar and Orissa, 
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Improved Agricultural Implements 

The demand in India for improved agrioultuial 
implementa has arisen within the last decade or so. 
It &B fncreasing every year as may be gathered 
ttom the Annual Reports published by Qovom- 
ment. It can safely be said that the number of 
eneh implements now sold is ten ^mes atf great 
as it was ten years ago and that the rate of in* 
oveaae henceforth is likely to be progressive. This 
b largely due to two main causes : (1) to the new 
•plflt abroad consequent on the active measures 
talcen by Government to develop the agricultural 
resources of India and (2) to the growing shortage 
and increased cost of manual labour. 

Motor Ploughs 

%he opinion of those responsible for the orga* 
nisation in connection with motor tractors, says 
Motor Traction^ is understood to be that they 
ha^e generally exceeded expectations. There 
now at work in Lancashire, under the auspices of 
the Country War Agricultural Committee, about 
A dosen motor tractors, and it is expected that 
more will shortly be available. On one well- 
known estate, one of these machines, in addition ^ 
to ploughing over fifty acres, has been utilised in 
sowing oats, a corn drill of Canadian design being 
employed. 

One of two ladies, who started to drive a* 
motor plough early in the year, thus recently 
described their joint experiences. They had ex- 
perience in motor driving but none in ploughing; 
now qither of t£em cah work the tractors and 
turn into and out of the furrows without slow- 
ing up very much. Screws and bolts are always 
working loose^^ nd s panner and wire are often 
needed ! The most^ onerous part of this task 
appears to be the refilling with fuel, which has to 
be done twice a day, involving lifting a ten-gallon 
^d^nim of paraffin to the top of the tank. This is 
]i^e in slow stages, and is finally aohievecf by one 
the tank and lifting whilst the otl|ier 
pashes up with h^r heU. « They are now able to 


plough from two to five acres a day with a three 
furrow plough! 

The Ministry of Munitions owns a very exten-^ 
siye tract of fertile agricultural land in connec- 
tion with one of its factories in the North, and 
to ensure the cultivation of the maximum area 
is using four Mogul tractors of 16 h.p.‘* with 
Cockshutt Canadiiln threefurrow ploughs to 
assist the tenents. 

India’s OiUvteld Seeds and Nuts 

India's cultivation and trade in oil-yielding 
seeds and nuts is likely to expand in an extraordi- 
nary manner ahier the War. The gro.it upheaval 
has brought many sources of wealth to the sur- 
face and among them the oil seeds of India is one 
that forces itself on the attention. The ground- 
nuts and cotton-seeds take precedence because of 
increased cultivation during the lust few years, 
but there are many others, including enster-seed 
copra, linseed, mowra-seed, sesamum, poppy and 
the soya bean, which will have a great influenoo 
on the industrial activity of India. 

The great possibilities of cotton -sof d ere very 
well-known, but it is surprising to find only one 
mill working satisfactorily in Indie, with the 
adjustment of tarifia, the cheapening of freights, 
and State encouragement to Indian iiianufactures 
after the war, this .solitary Mill should quickly 
find itself surrounded with companions. Mar- 
garinemaking will undoubtedly develop here with 
the expansion of the cotton-seed industry and be 
a serious competitor to tlie butter- making firms 
ofQuzerat. India is realising fully of export- 
ing her oil-seods to Europe when there is so 
much wealth to be extracted from them, and she 

'f 

too is taking notice of the waste going on in 
India in the crude consumption of two- thirds of 
her output for cooking and toilet purposes. It 
is computed that 65 of the oil-seeds consumed 
locally is wasted because of our inability to 
scientifically extract and separate its wealth-pro - 
dooing par^. Indian InduMrieo md Poufor^^ 
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MU. F.AUDLY NOTtTON A!^ A .10TTTl\ ALISJ. 

Mr. Eardly Norton was for sometime n jonrna- 
li.st in ^jondon. f>f hi.s experiences, he writes in 
a recent issue of the Looker on : — 

r lovod.tho light, and glitter. 1 gloried in the 
Veuve Clicfinot and the choice samples of tobacco 
from West, the .camaraderie of the Press was in- 
fections, tlio liber.ality of our hosts a .seductive 
solvent. The theatre.s were ‘fi*ee to mo. J had 
hut to ask for a. ho.v or for stalli^f and, .as by a 
rnagici in’s wand, the open Sesiime to evwy play 
house in London lay upon my desk. For two 
years 1 followed and described the O': ford and 
Cambridge Boat Race from Boat. Police Passes 
secured mo the fre^dom of the streets when 
London thronged to welcome some distinguished 
foreigner and endless lines of soldiers, pressing 
back the unenfranchised ])ublic, confined thorn to 
the limits of a strict cordon. I hobnobbed with 
great journalists, exchanged chatter with the 
critics of the groat London Pre.ss, reviewed fir.st 
nights and with unfailing confidence fiecly ex- 
pro.sscd my personal o] unions on theatrical stars 
of bt)th sexes and the merits of the latest novel. 
Andrew Lariff received his earliest fees on a 
i.ondoif daily by a cheque I signed. Mon much 
older than my. self accorded me an attention 
which not even my vanity could refer to my 
personal merits. Pretty actresses smiled — I 
know not whether at or with me — and for a time 
I felt 1 was not an in.significant member of the 
Fourth Estate. Under TlamboFs teaching — and 
ho certainly was a leader of men — J learnt enough 
of newspaper editorial work to take charge many 
years later of the Madj'as Mail for a week and to 
earn from its editor and owner, Charles Lawson, 
the tribute that I had mistaken my vocation. 8o 
time puLsSed, and the paper’s reputation grew. 
Rut no\.its exchequer. Then came thcipCrash.” 

()0 


BOOKS BY THE INTERNEO. 

The Madras Government recently resolved to 
relax the orders issued against Mrs. Be.sant and 
Mes.sr.s. Anindalc .and W.idia ])y [lormitting the 
publication or i cpublication of purely theoso[>hical 
or religious writings or speeches composed by 
them, provided •that such writings or .speeches 
have been previously examined and passed for 
publication' by the Governor- in- Council himself, 
or by such officer as he m.ay aj)point to make such 
examination. Mr.s. Besant and Messrs. Wadia and 
Ai undale have declincTl to avail tlienisolvcs of this 
concession. 

THE Em TO It’s FUXCTrox. 

An Editor contrihute.s to the March Cha/uiher^s 
dourmd a very readable article on the abenm 
sul^ject. The public*, says the writer, have curioiLs 
conceptions about an editor’s functions. A deep- 
rooted fallacy is that the editor is in perpetual 
want of things to fill-iip.” The writer 
observes : — 

No, Editors do not live on casual manna in the 
wilderness like tliat. They are not in want of copy, 
not even in what used to be called the “silly season’ 
*till the war had reduced all the months of the 
year to a dead-level of wisdom, . . Well-conduct- 
ed news-papers do not have odd corners. 

ifnother erroneous i-onception of tho Editor 
IS largely entertained by ladies on charitable com- . 
mittees, to whom an Editor is a nice old gentle- 
man who sits at .a desk with a pen behind his 
e.ar, waiting to write down nice little, paragraphs 
for every caller with an axe to grind, especially 
an axe she is grinding gratuitously. J?he sober 
fact that in most large newspaper oflices tho 
Editor either does not write "II or \vritos less 
than almost anybody else on the stafl’ is one 
which they flatly refuse to credit. they would 
know the fact that as soon as their backs are 
turned ho passes over their “story ” to the junior 
reporter, probably with imprecations, and certain- 
ly without any trace of tl^e enthu.siasmf which 
would be expected of on« in hi.s position, • 
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, compulsohy education in Bombay. 

The Hon. Mr. V. J. Patel’s Hill for the exten- 
sion of municipal powers for compulsory primary 
education is published in the Hombay Govern- 
ment Gazette, The object of the Hill is to enable 
the municipalities to make elementary education 
compulsory within their areas other tlian the 
city of Hombay. The provision of the Hill is a 
permissive one and not obligatory. In the case 
of several municipalities in the Presidency, it has 
been found that the number of boys in elementary 
schools is little more than half of the total ntimhcr 
of, boys of school-going age. 

CALCUTIA UNIVERSITY CORrS. , 

At a meeting of the Senate of the Calcutta 
University, on July 14, a resolution of the com- 
mittee regarding the formation of University 
Corps came up for consideration. The Vice- 
Chancellor pointed out that, as there were legal 
difficulties, the matter was referred to the Faculty 
of Law, and the latter reported that, under the 
existing law relating to the Calcutta University; 
the University had no power (1) to organise the 
formation of a University Corps to form part of 
the Indian Section of the Defence of I*ndia 
Corps (2) to spend the University funds for thb 
purpose of forming and maintaining a University 
Corps, and (3) to raise funds for such purpose. 
The original resolution was withdrawn and the 
following resolution ‘was adopted : “ That the 
Senate in Committee, while regretting its inability 
under law to sanction the proposal of the 
Syndicate, rec ord ite opinion that it is desirable 
to form a University Corps to bo part of the 
Indian Section of the Defence of India Force and 
a Double Company for the Bengali Battalion, 
without throwing any financial burden on the 
funds of the University.” A small committee was 
j^orme^ to take up the work, and Sir Rash Behari 
Ghosd olTei^ed Rs. 10,000, for this purpose.. 


HOME RULE AND STUDENTS. 

The following is the text of the letter written 
by the Government to the Director of Public 
Tnstrucjtion, Bengal, dated the 16th May last ; — 
The Governor-in-Coiincil has had under con- 
sideration the action to be taken in connection 
with the association of College students and 
s(!hool pupils with the re.'ontly inaugurated Homo 
UuIq agitation nnd I am directed to convey the 
following instructions on the subject : — 

“Aprat fi om the aspirations and ideals underly- 
ing tlie formation -of the llomci Rule l‘engue, its 
immedinto rcsplt has betm the initiation of an 
active political prop.Tpg:uidn, with wliich it is 
undesirable that youths pursuing their studies at 
school or college should be associated. Ilis 
Excolloncy in (Council. Ibei'oforo, considei’s it 
necessary to direct that no boy attending a 
Government or aided school, and no student in a, 
Government or aided College, whothci* studying 
for a degree or engaged in post-graduate studies, 
should join the League “ either as an associate 
01 ’ as a member.” Under the rules of the League, 
school boys are ineligible for membership, but 
students can apparently be admitted as associates 
for the purposes of .study etc., 

IMPERIALISM ” IN BURMA SCHOOLS. 

About a year ago, a Committee was appointed 
by* the Lieutenant-Governor of Burma to .ascer- 
tain how the Imperial idea might bo inculcat- 
ed in schools in the province. The Com- 
mittee has issued a report making 101 recom- 
mendations. Amongst them are the following : 
that the principals of all Government Anglo- 
Vernacular High Schools should be officers of the 
1. E. S., and that eveiy Normal and European 
School should have on its staff a proportion of 
British subjects trained in the United Kingdom, 
and a first rate training college, manned by 
British trained professors nnd teachess, be institut- 
ed, in connection with the Burma Univeri^ty, 
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THE LEGALITY OP THE 1 N TERN MEN Td. 

Sir Narayaii Chanda varknr, has contributed a 
special artical to the “ Times ol' India ” in refeience 
to questions put on the 2nd July in the llouse of 
Commons whether the Home Rule movement 
headed by Mrs. Annie llesant was .supposed 
to be outside the constitution. Sir Na|^yan 
deals with the constitutional aspect of the 
order of internment and shows after considera- 
tion of tke principles uudorlyipg llritish constitu- 
tion, how a similar use of a summap' and absolute 
power was made in lb79 by Lord-Lytton and how 
it was cliaracterised by lii.s Law Member, the Hon. 
Mr. Whitley Stokes, and by Sir William ilarcourt, 
a great constitutionsiJ lawyer, as a fiaud on the 
power, because the intent of legislature was that 
the power in question should bo exercised only 
in some specific cases. The Law Member’s argu- 
ment was in etl’oct, says Sir jS’arayan, that whero 
legislature confers an exceptional summary and 
alisolute power on the executive in the widest of 
terms, the executive is not warranted in taking 
advantage of those terms and UMiig the power in 
ith absolute discretion for cases beyond the more- 
limited intent which the legislature had in conferr- 
ing that power on the executive. {Sir Naiayan is 
careful to explain that the word “ fraud ” in jbhis 
connection was not used in its ordinary ignoble 
sense of equity and law as an exercise of power, 
honestly and unselfishly but still arbitrarily for 
purposes not within the real intent of the power. 
♦Sir Narayan ultimately comes to the conclusion 
that tho Government, in regard to these intci nmcnt 
orders, have gone beyond the object and intentions 
of the legislature in tho matter of the Defence of 
India Act and has acted unconstitutionally and 
ho has come to this conclusion even after assum- 
ing for the sake of argument that tho political 
agitation headed by Mrs. Besant was earried on 
by ** miBC^iievous methods likely to be prejudicial 
to public safety as contended by the G(^ernuient. 


AN APPEAL TO THE PRIVY COUNCIIA 

Sir P. C. Banerjoe and Mr. Justice Ryves, at 
the Allahabad High Court, heard an application 
made by Peitab Misser for leave to appeal to His 
Majesty in Council, The suit originally was 
brought by Pertab Misser in the court of the 
Subordinate J"udge, Benares, against Rajah 
Munshi Madholal claiming Rs. 20,000 as commis- 
sion for having secured a loan of Rs. 10,000,000. 
The Subordinate Judge decreed the suit and 
Rajah Madholal appealed to tho High Coui t which 
reversed the decision, dismissing the plaintifl’’s 
claim. Tho plain till*, as a broker, procured a loan 
of Rs. 10 lakhs from the Maharajah of Benares 
and claimed two per cent, commission. Rajah 
Madholal repudiated the claim, stating he did not 
employ the plain till’. Their Lordships granted a 
certificate to appeal to the Pjivy Council a.s the 
case fulfilled the requirements of Section 110 of 
the Civil Procedure Code. 

THE LATE SIR P. C. CllATTEUJI. 

We deeply regi et to record the death of Sir 
Pratul Chandra Cliatterji, which occurred at 'hi.s 
^Calcutta residence on the loth July. Sir Pratul 
Chandra was one of the ablest Judge.s that over 
adorned the Chief Court Bench at Lahore. liis 
jmy'inents, said Mr. Sliali, wore "intellectual 
jbreats and showed not only a surprising command ' 
of the English language, but a masterly grasp of 
the legal princi[)les and customary law. ]\lr. Shafi 
then I’eferred to the various activities of tli^ Illu.s- 
trious deceased on the Ptinjiib Uni\er?sity of which 
he was twice the Vice-Chancellor, and representa- 
tive on the Pan jab Council, and expressed condo- 
lence to tho bereaved family. Mr. Justice Shah 
Din, Acting Cliief J udge, on behalf of 

the Bench, associated himself with tho sentiments 
expressed by Mr. Shali and said that the lega^ 
learning of their deceased friend was as profound 
as his ja^cial experience was extensive. 

tSir. P. C. Cliatterji was an esteemed contri- 
butor to tho Indian Heviem, Wc oflbr o^ur coi|- 
dolencob to the beieaveif family. 
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Medical. 

* KING EDWARD HOSPITAL, POONA. 

Their Excellencies Lord and Lady Willingdon, 
performed the opening ceremony of the King 
Edward Memorial Hospital and Sardar Mudaliar 
Dispensary, two buildings forming ^art of the 
same institution, in Rastas Peth, Poona City. 
Rao Bahadur B. V. Mudaliar, Vice-President of 
the hospital committee, read a short account of 
the progress of the hospiUl. This showed that 
the Chief of Bhor was donor of Rs. 50,000, out of 
which Rs. 31,000 had been utilised in building a 
maternity hospital which was named after the 
Chief. An Indian lady doctor Mrs. »Sunderabai 
Kirtana, l. m. k s., was in charge and li)2 'in- 
patients and 56,921 out-patients had been treated 
up to the end of last March. The annual income 
of the hospital was Rs. 9,600 which Rao Bahadur 
Mudaliar admitted did not place the hospital on 
a sound financial footing. He, therefore, trusted 
that the association of their Bxcellencieb’ name 
with the hospital would help to place it on a per- 
manent footing, especially as it was well-known 
that their Excellencies’ sympathies were alwa 3 s 

extended to the relief of the sulierings of others. 

•• 

Lady Willingdon next expressed her pleasure 
at being asked to open the hospital. It was a very 
great honour to her to feel that she had been 
appealed to in order to help to raise funds for the 
institution and« she promised to do her best to 
collect more money in order to put the hospital on 
a sound footing. 

TRAVELLING DISPENSARIES. 

The Governinefr^of Madras have approved of 
the proposals of the Surgeon- General to open, as 
an experimental measure, three travelling dispen- 
saries in charge of selected Civil Assistant 
Surgeons for the treatment of patients m special- 
ly malarious tracts in the districts of Cuddappah, 
RalloA and Bellaiy. ‘ 


VERNACULAR MEDICAL SCHOOL IN BURMA. 

His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of Burma 
has appointed a committee, with Colonel P. C. H. 
Stricklafud, I. M S., as President, to consider the 
question of establishing a vernacular medical 
school for the training of medical practitioners in 
Burma, and make recommendations on the follow- 
ing, amongst other issues. The location of the 
school with particular reference to the facilities 
for practical training, the number of students, the 
cost of the necessary equipment, the methods of 
control, the period 'of training and other points 
incidental to the establishment of the school. The 
object of the school is*to extend the benefits of 
Western medical science to the poorer classes of 
the community. 

REST AFTER MEALS. 

A writer in an English contemporary pleads for 
more rest after meals. He says : — 

We need to take more leisure over our meals. 
In these times, when many young men and 
women have to put three days’ work in one, 
something has to go short. Mealtime is usually 
the suflerer. This is a great mistake. Everyone 
should make it u habit to rest, at least for a few 
minutes, after every meal. Let the work go. The 
body must be thought of first. We live in nerve- 
destroying times. The only martner in which to 
keep the nerves fit is to nourish them welf. This 
can be attained if the stomach is in proper order. 
We are not ostriches that can devour glass 
bottles. Therefore we must assist the natural 
workings of our bodies to the fullest extent of 
our power. It has been suggested that in one 
part of Eogland dinner-time should be cut down 
to half an hour. If carried out, this will prove a 
dangerous policy. Tho human machine, like all 
others, cannot go on fnr ever. It requires rest, 
and the more it. ge^s — with a fub supply of 
work — the healthier it becomes. 
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THE lIUNb’ “MEJJU.” • 

The now German type of maclune-gun po.sition, 
the “ Mebn,” as it seems to be culled (M.E.B.U., 
which iippeu’s to stand for “ Machine Eisen Betun 
Untorstakd”), built of reinforced concrete, as its 
naiiio implies, is a very carefully designetf and 
elaborate structure, writes the special correspon- 
dent of The Times. It is, of course, entirely 
subterranean, generally a group of tliroe pits for a 
like number of guns, connecting •in a chamber 
below, from which concrete steps go up a concre- 
te lined shaft to the actual positions above. Tlie 
roof of each pit is circular, protected with a lid or 
covering of steel and concrete, with a narrow 
observation slit in fit)iit, and the orifice through 
which the gun lires is only a few inches above 
ground level. The target which each pit oilers, 
therefore, to hostile guns is about eijuivalent to 
that of the opening to a coal cellar in a London 
pavement with the lid propped a few inches above 
the ground. Our guns, however, as soon as those 
pits are accurately located by observation, do, 
in fact, knock them out with direct hits— and 
nothing but a direct hit is of any use — as mo.st 
rornarkablc evidence of the tpiality of our artil- 
lery. 1A>r the defence of open country and bare 
slopes these ** Mebus are the enemy’s favomite 
device. The ruins of villages, woods, and other 
silent points are tilled with machine-gun posts 
adopted to the confirmation of the ground, and 
in places, as in the chemical works above Kooux, 
there are positions as strong and complex as the 
Schwaben on Stuff Redoubts. Besides the infan- 
try garrisons of the positions in wood and villages, 
numbers of scattered but uncorinocted trendies, 
with which there is communication only across 
the open, and therefore in the dark, are disposed 
about .the ground wherever suitable positions 
ufler, ^ ‘ 


THE chemist’s TASK. 

Mr. Francis Mills Turner writes in the Cana- 
dian MofjarJine : — 

By the introduction of the use of borax in glass, 
glass- chemists have been ablo to produce glasses 
which expand when heated and contract when 
cooled so little that pie plates which can be used 
for backing in ovens can bo made of them. Of 
course sucl/glass is far superior for lamp chimneys, 
and as those glasses were much more easily work- 
ed than the old, chimneys of much bettor designs 
have been made. It iff not generally appreciated 
th.at ordinary glass is by no means^ insoluble in 
water, and although this solubility is insutiiciont 
to be noticed in eveiyday life, it becomes a matter 
of grave import in the chemical laboiatory whete * 
snuill (juantitics of materials have to be taken 
care of. (^fuito recently special glasses, very high- 
ly insoluble, have been made. Other achievements 
liavo been the making of special gla.sses for 
X-Ray tubes and telescope lenses and the produc- 
tion of artistic glasses, such as the beautiful 
Tiflaiiy or Aui ene glass. 

AMElllCAN SUHMAKINE CHASERS. 

Germany is supposed to hav^e about 250 boats 
in service to-day, ,and an American naval expert 
argued the other day that if, with these, she is 
able to send to the bottom from 100,000 to 
*100,000 tons of shipping per month, it is a matter, 
of simple arithmetic to calculate that, unless wo 
find some more eflective means of combating these 
attimks, the losses of inorchaut i^hips, when 
Germany has from 500 to 1,000 boats in Opera- 
tion, will reach an alarming figure. Ho added : 

The most ellective contribution of the United 
States to the defect of the ^'^bi^arine will be a 
vast fleet of ‘ chasers,’ and the immediate arm- 
ing of every ship in our merchant marine. So 
deadly is the rapid -fiio gun in the hands of a 
trained^ crew that no U-boat will dare to accept 
the challenge to a gun-fight. It would have to 
rely on the torpedo, and, that would •greatly 
decrease its opportunities of attack. * * 
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»JODEST ORIGINS OF GREAT MEN. 

Sir William Robertson, the Chief of the 
Imperial General Staft*, and the greatest strategic 
organiser that Britain has ever produced, was the 
sou of a village shopkeeper. 

He enlisted as a private in the 16th Lancers — 
•' Alfonso’s Own” — thirty years ago, when the 
Army was generally regarded by people in his 
walk of life as the last refuge for the destitute. 

Lloyd George, again, was born of quite humble 
parentage, and got no more education than was 
provided at the village school in the remote 
Welsh hamlet where he was brought up. * 

Then there is General Alexeiell', often and 
aptly described as “ The }:?ir William Robertson 
of Russia,” Barring the Tsar himself, no man 
wields greater power, or shoulders responsibility, 
than does the Chief of Stall' of the Russian Field 
Armies. He it was who conducted the great 
retreat last autumn, extricating our gallant Ally’s 
forces from an impossible position, and he it was, 
too, who organised the splendid oll'ensivo of the 
summer just past. 

Yet General Alexeiell’ coriie.s of peasant .steely, 
and began liis army career as a conscript with 
his group in \H77. His father was serving at 
the .time as a sergeant in a line regiment; and 
his mother had been, prior to her marriage, a 
washerwoman in the big municipal laundries at 
Odessa. < 

f 

General Smuts, who is engaged just now in 
wresting, from OwHpany her last remaining and 
most valuable colony, spent his early years tend- 
ing cattle on his father’s farm near Stellenbosch, 
South Africa. With the money obtained by the 
sale of two cows, presented to him by hiu lad in 
Ika of wages, he paid for the first quarter’s 

schcfbling” bo ever* had. ' ^ 


General Jofi're’s father was the village cooper 
at Rivcsalts, fn the extreme south of France. 
Sent to the little school there, the lad developed 

a remarkable talent for mathematics, won a 

« 

couple of scholarships, and eventually worked his 
way up, until, at the early age of sixteen, he was 
able to enter the “ Ecole Pelvtechniqiie,” the 
famous French preparatory school for both civil 
an(^ military engineers. 

Eventually he was given his commission ns 
lieutenant by MacMahon for his work on the 
fortifications of Pdris after the war of 1 870*71, 
in which he had served as a private soldier. — 
I 'ear son' 8 Weekly. 

THE LATE SIR GEOlKiE BIRDWOOD, 

Sir George Bird wood, writes the Pioneer^ was 
the son of General Christopher Bird wood, and 
was born at Belgaum in the Bombay Presidency. 
He was educated at Kldinburgh University, wheio 
he took his M. D. degree. Entering the Bombay 
Medical Service in 1854, he served in tho Persian 
war of 1855-57, and afterwards became Profes- 
sor at the Grant Medical College. Ilis work on 
the Economic Veyctahle Products of Ihc Ihunhay 
P7'eside7icf/ brought him considerable ie[>utation 
and reached its twelfth edition in 1818. He also 
interested himself in the municipal life of the 
city of Bombay. Returning to England ,in 1868 
on account of ill-health, he entered the revenue 
and statistics department of the India Ollice. 
While engaged there he published important 
volumes on tho industrial arts of India, tho 
records of tho India Oflice and the First Letter- 
book of the East India Company. He wrote 
valuable monographs on various aspects of Indian 
art. His researches on the subject of incense are 
a good example of his mastery of detail, and 
have made his botanical and historical account of 
this subject a classic. He was created a e.o.i.e. 
in 1887. 
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CHAIRMAN OP THE CONGRESS COMMITTEE. 

The election of Rai BAikunta Nath Sen 
Bahadur of Murshidabad as Chairman of the 
Reception Committee of the next Congre.ss at 
Calcutta must be gratifying to .all Congre.ssmen. 
The Rai Bahadur is a veteran politic.al leader and 
has been for many years one of the most promi- 
nent figures of the moderate party in Bengal. Tie 
has been connected with the Congress movement 
since its very inception and In’s* independence and 
pitriotism are known all over the Province. He 
w.as elected President of th6 Indian Association 
only recently. 

Russia’s .struggle for freedom. 

General Smuts, in an addros.s delivered at 
the Rus.sian Exhibition on May JIO, expressed the 
sympfithy of the people of the British Empire with 
the Russians, and said ; — “ There is a great future 
before democratic Ru.s.sia ; but liberty, like young 
wine mounts to the head. There must be more 
than an idealist, noble sen.sation of freedom 
pervading a people. There must be organisation 
and discipline. That is what the Ru.s.sians are^ 
learning t.o-d.iy They are learning the groate.st 
lesson of life, which is that to be free you must 
work hard and struggle hard. Russians feel the 
intoxidfition of this new experience ; but they live 
in a very brutal world which is not governed by 
cleverly constructed formulas. Unless brute 
force be smashed liberty cannot live. Germany 
will swallow all the nice formulas and swallow 
Russia herself. There is no doubt that this is 
a case for very hard fighting. Germany was 
founded upon “blood and iron, and she must be 
smashed in the same way.” 

SIR jamb’s MF^TON’s EXTEN^ION. 

It is understood that Sir James Meston will 
be given ao extension of service as theLieutonant- 
Governdt* of the United Provinces until the Ifith 
January, 1918. • * ^ 


LORD RONALD3IIAY ON SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

• Replying to the welcome addresses presented 
to H. E. the Governor of Bengal at Dacca on 
Juno 5, His Excellency, referring to Self-Gcwern- 
nient, said : With regard to a greater measure 
of Self-Govornmont to which you look forw.ard, I 
think it only right that f should utter a word of 
caution, lest you be encourngcd to cherish hopes 
which are rfot destined to be fulfilled. 1 should, 
indeed, be a false friend to you, if I were even 
seem to give consent by my silence to the belief, 
which some of you iTxpre.sc, that this aspir.ation 
can possibly he realised within the brief 
period of my rule. Those who seriously hold 
any such belief, if indeed there be any such, can 
have given no thought at all to the inime»e<’^ 
practical diificulties which stand in the w'ay. 

I would commend to their attention the in- 
formed .and con.sidered opinion of the Pie.sidont 
of the National Congress held in Bombay, two 
years ago, that the path is long and devious, and 
that we shall have to tread weary step.s before we 
go to the promised land. Self-( Jovernment within 
the Empire will some d.ay be achieved, but it will 
*eomoas the crown of much patient and sustained 
endeavour, and no conceivable pos.sibility can 
it he brought about by a mere stroke ,of the pen, 
Th?it is not to s.'iy that a steady advance towards ^ 
*the goal will not he mad I hope, nay, I assure^ 
you that it will, hut I am fiiml}^ convinced*that 
no jerry built edifice will stand, and that wfaat is 
required is a solid sti ucture r.‘»i.%e(l jvith thought 
and care upon a fii in and well- laid foundation. 
And in all your eflbi'ts directed towards that end, 
}ou may count upon my Vann encouragement and 
my sympathetic support. ^ 

LORDS WILLING DON AND PENTLAND. 

It is officially announced that in view of the 
restrictions in force at the present time the 
Secrotaji’y of State for India, with the approval of 
llis Majesty, has invited Lord PentlanJ and Lord. 
Wjllingdon to serve on in fndia and that they 
}iave consented to do se. • • 
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SIR JAMES MESTON ON INDIA. 

In ackriowled^^ang tho “ Freedom of the cit}" 
of London Sir James Meston said . — 

India’s position to-day is, indeiod, curious. The 
youngest member of your Council board, she is yet 
by far the most ancient of the great possessions of 
the British Crown. When Boadicoa stormed the 
rude fortalice which stood near where we are to- 
day and filled the land with her fierce revenge, 
India was a settled continent with a matured 
civilisation, with w^ealthy cities and monastic 
orders, and institutions which still have something 
•to teach us. Three centuries before the Roman 
ii^vasion of Britain, the Emperor Asoka <<vas 
summoning his great council of a thousand elders, 
and was sending out missionaries into the rest of 
the world to convert it to that gentle and lofty 
faith of which he was the chief disciple. At a 
time when our ancestors were primitive dwellers 
in the woods, India was a highly devolopod and 
cultured land. Then came along agonies of con- 
fusion and decline ; and India plunged into the 
darkness of medijevalism about the very time 
when England began to emerge from it. When 
London was first building this glorious hall in its 
present form, India had just been ravaged by tlie 
bai^baric Tamerlane ; and though in the succeeding 
centuries there were purple patches of glory at 
the Mogul Court, much that was best in the old 
life and thought of India pHs.sed into the dust. 

And now India is in the throes of rebirth. You 
have recently heard raifch about the fidelity and 
the aspirations of India. If we have been faith- 
ful and if our aspirations- are just, what we 
ask of the British people — and your great 
courtesy fortifies us in asking — is their help 
ia our regeneration. The process may be slow, 
often will be painful ; in tbe course of it 
there^will be disappointments both for you and 
for us ; bwt in tbejipwaiyl path to a highel* plane 


of national life we need the hand of fellowship 
which you are* giving us to-day. You have often 
helped us before ; no gifts could have been more 
goneron.s than those which your predeco.ssors have 
organised time and again when India was visited 
by famine and plague ; and without the goodwill 
of the City of London that sound financitil sys- 
tem which is the backbone of Indian administra- 
tion could not have been possible. The encourage- 
ment which w’e need for the future is wider "and 
even more generous ; the gifts which we ask for 
are your sympathy and guidance while India 
strives to fit herself for fuller citizenship and 
greater political freedom. {Cheers.) Her asso- 
ciation in the Imperial War Cabinet, and your 
gracious acclamation of her reprosontative.s to-day 
make India foel tlint your assistance will be hers. 

You have placed your laurels on the brows 
of great statesmen, of soldiers and sailors of 
renown, of eminent scientists and divine.s but 
this is probably the Hist time in which a member 
of the permanent Public Service of India has 
received the distinction during his term of ofiice. 
Here again I beg your leave to accept the 
distinction ns a representativo rather than as 
an individual : — as one of the rank and file 
of the Indian Civil Service who, along with the sis- 
ter Services that share with us the heat jind burden 
of the day, have to interpiet between the Govern- 
ment and the people. On us lies the direct respon- 
sibility for the quiet and contentment, the prospe- 
rity, the progress, of the country. It is a ta.sk which 
has to be carried out in an inhospitable climate 
and often in solitude and anxiety ; but the reward 
which comes to most of us — and it is the highest 
reward that any man could earn — is the trust and 
aflection of the people among whom we work. Our 
course will not grow easier, as we launch out 
from the familiar waters or paternal rule into new 
and unchartered seas ; and there may at first be 
mistakes in the navigation. But th^re will be no 
faltering, tbe civil services of India will sail the 
coursot , 




ON THE THIBO ANN*VEUSABY OF THE WAK 

h**ea riv«l ! I have put her In » trance and she can’t wake— 

A., ih. b.iii»~rt. 

are making preparations for another year ox war* J 
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AFTER THE WAR CONFERENCE-WHAT ? 

• BY MR. H. 8. 1.. POLAK: 


C HK Irnperiiil VViir Oonforoiiee, at its fiftSenth 
mooting holi] on April 27 last, passed the 

* following resolution : 

• o 

. • 

Tiiat tbo Imperial War Conference, having examined 
the monioriAndum on the position of liiftlia (IndianH?) in 
the Self-Governing Dorninionii, proHcnted by the Indian 
reproHentativea to tbo Conference, iiccepts the principle 
of reciprocity between India and the DoiiiinionK, and re- 
oommondf^ the mom ora nd inn to the favourable coiisidera- 
tioTi of the Govern men tH concerned. 

fVom a. porusiil of the memorandum, which, with 
all res[)ect to its sponsors, is, in some respects, a 
most disappointing document, it tjeeins clear that 
the recii'rocity therein montione<l has reference 
only to the (jiiostion of immigration, for no sugges- 
tion appears to have been made that Transvaal 
Kuropeans, for example, settling in India should he 
refused the right to own fixed property in theif 
own names, or should bo denied the municipal 
franchise ; or that Natal Europeans should be ro- 
(piii'cd to make application for the issue of trading 
liconcos to Municipalities which should have ilie 
unappflalahlo right to refuse them Avitlioiit giving 
reasons. Even as regards immigration, it remains 
to bo seen whether the Government of India will 
proceed to legislate on the lines of the Union 
Immigrants Regulation Act, which empowers 
the Minister of the Interior to exclude any per- 
sons or classes of persons as being undesirable on 
economic grounds, and in terms of which he has 
declared Asiatics to be undesirable immigrants 
VYilJ the Government declare all South African 
colonists to be similarly undesirable ? Is it prob- 
able that they will issue a resolution, declaring 
that no tJanadian will be allowed to land in India 
unless be comes by direct passage from hi3 native 


land ? Will they legislate to prohibit the entry 
into India of an Australian, unless he can pass an 
education test presenhed by the Immigration 
()Jfi(!er at the ])>rt of arrival, and will that officer 
be instructed to Set the test in, say, Sanskrit or 
the Toda tongue ? W’^e must “wait and see'’ 
what form the policy of reciprocity takes, before 
coming to any conclusions as to its appropri^j^^ 
ness or its otficacy. Meanwhile, we can only 
regret tlint the Jndian representatives should have 
conimittod themselves to some of tho sentiments 
contained in the rnomorandurn without consulting 
exiiert opinion in this country more closely than 
they would appear to havo done. 

The niemoranduTn recommends, to use Mr. 

* Chamberlain’s expressive language, that Asiatics 
of British nationajity should at least not be less 
favourably treated than other .Asiatics. Tho nega- 
tive form in which ho framed the recommendation 
*is .significant. Without raising the (piestion of 
unrestricted immigration, which, as General 
Smuts has pointed out, was definitely and finally 
dealt with by the Union Act of IQ Id, why should 
wot prefer enlicd treatment within the British E\npire 

be boldly claimed by tbo Government of India for 

• 

British Asiatics? l^ot us, however, take the re- 
commendation as it is. Are the Government of 
India going to claim that Indian business-men 
.should be gmnted the same facilitie-s as to land- 
ing at South African ports and carrying on their 
businesses as are apparently being granted to 
Japanese traders ? And if they do • make this 
claim, ore tho Union Goverijment at all likely to 
admit it ? The e 3 tten;?idn of Japanese trade in 
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South^Africa, since the war, has been enormous, 
and no-one acquainted with Japanese commercial 
methods would, for a moment, suppose that it 
has "been created by European agency. A few 
weeks ago, two Indian graduates from Cambridge 
were refused j>ermission to land at Capo Town, 
whilst permission was freely graftted to European 
and Japanese passengers ; these last were, presum- 
ably, not desirous of landing for the good of their 
health. But it is foolish to expect the Indian or 
the Imperial authorities to insist upon better 
terms for British Asiatics, within the British 
Empire, than Are accorded to alien Asiatics. In 
the territories of Zanzibar and East Africa, which 
are directly under the control of the British 
*C^vernment, and where a Portuguese consular 
officer may be found, Portuguese Asiatics ^re 
allowed to land where British Asiatics arc refu.sed. 
Of course, in times of war, all kinds of restrictions 
may be deemed to be necessary, but that does not 
explain why a Portuguese Asiatic may be allowed 
to land on British soil, where permission is refused 
to -an Asiatic of British origin, who has, of course, 
no consul to whom to appeal. 

The memorandum expressly refers to the special 
privileges that are granted to Japanese immi- 
grants, in respect of the admission of their wives 
and minor children, by the Dominion of Canada^ 
over Indians who are already settled there. Here 
it would seem that, whilst urging the claims of 
Britisji Asiatics to equal treatment with, for ex- 
ample, the- Japanese, the Indian representatives 
have*gone out of their way gratuitously to bring 
into discredit a perfectly^ legitimate demand. As 
is well known, by an Order of Council, the 
Dominion Government have prevented, under the 
“ continuous journey ” requirement, the introduc- 
tion of Indian wives and minor children.- “Much 
has been made in India,” say the Indian represent- 
atives, “ of this grievance, though it is very im- 
probable that, in practice, more than a drzen or 
so Sitfhs of the labouring classes would wish to 
^ng over their wives, es'^cially since the Indian 


community in British Columbia has become so 
much smaller! The efforts made to do so were 
probably inspired by political agitators, who wished 
to, and did, produce cases which aroused sympathy. 
But the avGiMge Sikh, ready to travel all over 
the world to make money, does not in the least 
wish to be hampered by a helpless wife.” ® Any- 
thing more cold-blooded than this can hardly be 
imnginod. EUowhere the Indian repre??entatives 
spea\ of resident Indiims introducing “ women 
of their own race,” as though it wore a matter of 
iu)])orting cattle for breeding purj:v)ses, or 
Indian women were to bo introduced for 
other purposes than marriage. The Secre- 
tary of State for India and his colleagues 
do not appear to regard it as a mattei’ of 
ordinary human nature for a resident Indian to 
want his wife and family to join him in his now 
life. Nor do they apparentlj^ realise that the po- 
pulation of British Columbia has diminished 
probably just because of this domestic difficulty, 
among other reasons, which is, no doubt, exactly 
what the Dominion Government were counting 
upon. It would be interesting, too, to inquire 
what proportion of these disgruntled Sikhs, returri- 
,ing to India, may have joined the ranks of tlio 
disaftected. The Indian representatives do not 
seem to have understood that if every Sikh in 
Canada, and not merely a few, wished for the 
presence, help, and comfort of wife and fanuly, he 
would be entitled, as a matter of inalienable 
human right, to have them. Nor, again, do they 
seem to appreciate that if, in fact, only a few 
Sikhs really do so desire, there is all the less rea- 
son for refusing it. What have “ political agita- 
tors” to do with the matter ? Is it to be under- 
stood that the removal of this disability, shameful 
alike to the Dominion that has imposed it and to 
India that has had to suffer it, has not been made 
the burden of repeated repeseritations and protests 
by the Government of India ? That is incredible. 
But would the right be any the less had the “ poli- 
tical agitators” alone “agitated”? Are the Indian 
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representatives so unacquainted with the circum- 
stances of the case that they are unaware that the 
right has been claimed, as it should have been 
claimed, for Indians resident in Canada, not only 
by “political agitators” in India — and Hit Jarn- 
shodjee Jeejeebhoy, who presided over the famous 
Bombay meeting in 1912, at which a represent- 
«ation claiming this right was publicly and una- 
nimously endorsed; can hardly bo so described, 
nor can Sir Rabindranath Tagore, who refused 
to enter Canada, because of the treatment 
accorded fo the Indian colonists there — hut also by 
European citizens of the Dominion, who are not 
politicians or agitators in anj' ordinary acceptance 
of the terms. 

The next rccuniinendation is that tlie freest 
possible facilities should bo given to educated 
Indians for travel, study, or visits for any pur- 
pose, as apart from settlement. That is reasonable 
j*equiremeiit, but wliy should not vAacaiaJ Indians 
be free to enter and rcaide in any British Domi- 
Jiion? What harm can they do to the social order 
of the Dominion concerned, to which Hir Robert 
Borden, the Canadian Fiemioi*, eloquently refer- 
red'' It is extremely unlikely that any number of 
educated Indians would desire to settle in any 
Dominion. They would have to depend for their 
livelihood u[)on such support as they could obtain 
from their own countrymen or Europe^uis 
resident in the particular Dominion. In either case, 
tlie number would be strictly limited by economic 
considerations, and would not arouse any fear of 
an Asiatic invasion, such as Doneral Smuts rofer-^ 
red to. At any rate, where there is any considei- 
ablo body of Indians resident in any Duiiiinion, 
as in South Africa, they aro surely entitled to 
the leadership of educated men of their own race. 
And in such cases, rights of permenont residence are 
an absolute necessity, for provisional or temporary 
residential rights for educated Indians will 
place them in a clearly inferior position to their 
less well qualified countiy men, whilst they would, 
if they happened to oppose any given* poficy of 


the Dominion authorities, be in jeopardy and 
liable to the withdrawal of their residential 
privileges. 

Lastly, it was asked that a kindly and sympa- 
thetic consideration should be given to those 
Indians who had already been permitted to settle 
in the Dominions. In his speech on this occasion 
General Smuts somewhat cleverly confused the 
issue, lie made it appear that the dilliculties in 
South Africa had been overcome. He spoke as 
though they wore only administrative, whereas 
the outstanding griovjfnces of the Indians in the 
dillbront Provinces of the Union are of a funda- 
mental and a legislative character, and in dealing 
with them, the Union Government will often reply 
ordinarily, as they have already done in 
Tntnsvaal, that tho'tnatter does not lie within 
their jurisdiction, but that authority to deal 
with it has already been delegated to some other 
authority, such as the Provincial Councils or 
the iniinicipalities. Exactly the same reply, in 
essence, lias for many years been given by the 
luiporial Government, who say that they cannot 
interfere with a Self-Governing Dominion. Take, 
Tor ex.amplo, the old sure of the East London 
location bye laws, v’hit^h require Indians to reside, 
in certain ciicumstances, in a location. An 
Indian trader residing in tJm East J.jondoii loca- 
tion may give his South African native servant a 
pass to bo out until any time of the night. But he 
himself is forbidden to remain out after 8 p.m. 
as no-one can give him a pass. Tho. old Cape 
Government and the present Union Govornmont 
have been appealed to procure the removal of this 
racial bye-law, but they reply that tho matter is 
one for tho municipality to decide. In the Trans- 
vaal, municipalities have been grantoJ the right 
to control the issue of certain classes of trading 
licences. Tho Provincial Council, to whom bad 
been granted the power, by the Union Parliament, 
to confer such rights upon municipalities, did so 
on {Clloged grounds of public health. Certain 
municipalities have not only refused to issue new* 
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licences^ to Indians, but have refused to renew 
existing ones, or have renewed a licence to an* 
Indian applicant for one of his stores, presum- 
ably on the ground that he is a desirable per- 
son to possess one, and have refused to issue 
to him a similar licence for another suitable 
store within the same municipal area, on the 
ground that he is an undesirable — i.e., that 
he is an Indian. These municipalities are com- 
posed almost entirely, as they are throughout 
South Africa, of the Indian’s business rivals, and 
that Province has disfranchised him, municipally, 
as well as politically. When the Union Govern- 


ment are referred to, they reply that the matter is 
outside their jurisdiction. When the Transvaal 
Administrator is appealed to, he replies that luj 
cannot intereferc with the legal action of a muni- 
cipality acting within the powers conferred upon 
it by an Ordinance of the Provincial Council. 
When the Transvaal Municipal Association is 
approached, it refers to a private letter of Mr. 
Gandhi’s to the Secretary for the Interior, dealing 
with quite other matters, and interprets it as a 
declaration that the Indian community agioc.s not 
to demand any fresh licences, in other woids, 
that it has been so foolish as to tie the hands of 


posterity, in the shape of the Indians hoi Ji in 
, South Africa itself. Similarly in Natal, The 
.Supreme Court says that it cannot interefere 
where a municipality refuses a licence to an Indian 
applicj^nt, but has conducted its proceedings 
according to the forips that the law requires. 
Authority has been delegated to those who.se 
direct int^ests lie in the ruin of the Indian 
community and who have deliberately and all but 
avowedly determined upon the destruction of 
independent Indian enterprise throughout South 
Africa. And nobody can interfere. These are 
not, os General Smuts would have us suppose, 
merely administrative details, but matters^of law. 
Or if they &re, then the Union Government have, 
ill spite of their profossions to the contrary, been 
a*party to the policy of Indian elimination that has 


been followed unoificmlly for years. Then, again 
the refusal to • Indians of the right to own fixed 
property in the Transvaal is not an administra- 
tive matter, but a legislative prohibition. Is 
Generaf Smuts prepared to introduce into the 
Union Parliament remedial legislation ? And will 
he be able to carry his own party (not tospeak 
of the Nationalists) and a considerable portion 
of the Unionist party and the Labour*menibers 
with him ? Whilst direct ownership by Indians of 
fixed property is prohibited in law, they are le- 
gally enabled to own it indirectly, as, for example, 
through their being members of a private limited 
liability company. Rut already a movement is 
on foot to deprive Indians even of thi.s right. 
Take again, what is happening to-day in the 
“British” colony of Natal. The great bulk of 
the members of the two Indian Double Bearer 
Companies, with their supports, that the South 
African Indian community has placeil at the dis- 
}>osal of the military authorities, and who have 
served with splendid courage, devotion, and 
distinction in East Africa, were born in Natal. 
Their reward is j)cciiliar. In 1H9(), Natal Indians 
were politically disfranchised, but the Govurn- 
.luent spokesmen declared that their possession of 
the municipal franchi.se would never bo inter- 
fered with. Since then, they have exorcised 
their right to the municipal vote with intelligence 
and moderation, whilst they have carefully 
refrained from taking an active part in municipal 
controversies. To-day they are threatened with 
the deprivation of the municipal vote and their 
light to be represented upon a municipal council 
by a membor of their own community. Such 
things as these are not administrative matters at 
all. They indicate a deep-seated intention to 
make South Africa impossible for free Indian 
residence. It is not merely a question of asking 
South Africa to extend kindly and sympathetic 
treatment to Indians. . The trouble* lies deeper 
than that, Largo numbers of the white inhabit- 
ants of thcp Union ai^ unable and unwilling to 
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distinguish between Indians and the seriii-bar- 
barous natives of the country. Almost as many 
aro determined, not only not to admit Indians to 
0 (jiia]ity of treatment but to deprive them of 
existing rights, and to compel them, if thffy wish 
to remain in the Union, to servo as hewers of 
wood fftid drawers of water to the white population. 

General Smuts is reported to have said that h(‘, 
for one, (Hd not consider that, among the multi- 
tudinous problems which confronted theiu in 
South Africa, the (]uestion of India would trouble 
them much in the future. l*erhaps, in spite of 


appearances, his breezy optimism may bo justified. 
I’erhaps, in conjunction with those Soutli Africans 
who may bo said to i epresent the better mind of 
the country, he mny be able to bring about, not 
merely administrntive changes, hut a* change of 
heart throughout the Union. Jlut his efforts 
and theirs, and tiiose of the Indian residents, will 
need the constant su[>port aijd encouragement of 
public opinion in Indi.i, before the disabilities set 
forth above, and others which proceed from a 
similar spiiit of racial exclusiveness and intoler- 
ant*, are finally removed. 


Three Years* of War Some Reflections. 

Jiv A .I(ii!i;nai,ist." 


T is related of the Spcakci- of one of c^jneen 
Elizabeth’s suhscrvii'ut Parliaments that, 
being asked by her what Itad recently 
transpired in the IIou.‘'e, made iepl\ ■ Your 
Majesty, live weeks.” xV w.ar-we.u v woild may 
be excused if it refuses to i(‘gard the b.inpeniugs 
of the war since August 1 1)1 I a.s anything more 
tiiau three years of w.uf.ue - a ju'iiud of ceiitiuu- 
ous slaughter, ul enormous waste ut wealtli 
laying strong tlie fouIidat^un^ of bankinjdc}' l u' 
tile belligerents and of the complete dislocation 
of industry and the vast edifice of inter- 
national commerce. A rough calculation would 
pvit the number of killed alone in this war* at 
little short of five millions. It is easy to gather-, ^ 
when to this are added the disabled, that the drain 
on the manhood of Europe has been teinlie. 
Equally enormous has been the waste ot wealth 
involved. The combined total war expenditure 
of the belligerents must be nearing twenty- 
thousand millions and this unfolds a >dsta of 
crushing taxation, to meet the interest, upon 
generations yet unborn. These are concrete facts 
that he whoVuns ma)" read. They represent the 
cost to Europe of three years of warfare. When 
the man iu the street turus to the credit- si^e lie 


i*; f.u-ed by bl.udv ('oluinu.'-. If he enquires, liow 
far are \vq neaiiu- the t’tid of the war, nearer that 
victory for which we hive p.iid so much, he 1$^ 
met by the entire iliseuco of any decisive achieve- 
ni(*nt on eitliei* side .'^o far. The w.ir continues 
and tlio tab) of t)io duel grows ever longer 
but .‘■o f.u- he cm see no prospect of any 
pther ending to the war than that of the famou.s 
duel betw'ccii the Kilkenny cats which fought 
each other till oftly their tails were left. The 
stoiitest licart may well blanch at such a prospect, 
it is no wonder tliat war- weariness should 
have reached such a pitch that counseK uf • 
peace fall on walling ears in an increasingly largo 
section of the people of the belligerent countiies. 

Such an estimate ot tlid course of tho^ war 
would, however, he entirely enonoou.s. While it 
i.s true that nothing decisive has happened yet 
which would assure victory to one side or the 
otiier, it must not bo forgotten that in a wai* of 
this magnitude no single decisive event is possible. 
The time is gone by when victory or defeat could 
be decided by the issue of a single battle. Por- 
hat)S the most crushing defeat sustained by either 
sidc.in the war was that inllictod by Hinden- 
burg on the Russians at Tanneijberg. . And yej 
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it meant no more to the Rnsjsians tlian a retreat 
of a few miles and the loss of so many thousand 
men and so many guns. Perhaps the only single 
battje that could bo called decisive was the Battle 
of the Marne. Even that battle was decisive only 
in the negative sense. It was the death-blow 
to the German strategy of ove^r- coming France 
before the Russian mobilisation was completed 
and then turning on the latter. By foiling that 
strategy it rendered victory in the war im- 
possible for Germany. 

No estimate of tho war situation can be con-ect 
which takes no account of tlie essential factor 
herein involved. Time tights against the Central 
Powers. Germany lost her chance of victory when 
advance was stayed at the gates of Paris and 
her armies Hung back to Aisne. Since then 
she has played for a draw, with inlinitc jKitience 
and skill, hoping that her opponents would w^eary 
of tho war before she did, knov\ing all the lime 
that the odds were against her and wore in(•r^^•l^ing 
as one neutral country after another threw in its 
lot with her opponents. 

Mr. Churchill has stated that this is a w.ir of 
tendencies, by which cryjHic plnaso he meant 
that tho deciding factors making for tuccess or 
defeat were not at any given moment to he found 
on tho surface but under it. Broidly speaking 
the two vital factors essential for victory, are first, 
the will to war and secondly the ability to war. 
Put into terms more familiar, victory depends 
firstly upon moualc and secondly upon resources. 

A War of this iiiugnitudc cannot bo continued 
except upon the basis of tho concentrated cU’orts 
of all the peoples of the belligerent countries. The 
side in which such ellbrt is lacking is doomed to 
defeat. The Dynasty started tho \Yar, hut even 
the vast preparations made by Germany for a 
Europ)oan war did not sullico to Cany tho war 
beyond the lirst few months. It was only by 
appealing to the people, by representing tho 
wax US'- Germany’s fight for freedom, that her 
r&lers have been ' Me continue the war so 


long. It is a striking tribute to the powers of 
persuasion of the German militarists or to tho 
capacity for self-deception of the Gorman people 
that, in spite of the clearest evidence that the 
war was prepared for and forced upon Europe 
at their chosen moment by the German rulers, 
the people of Germany should have been eo long 
content to accept without question what they 
have bticn told regarding the oiigin and. meaning 
ol the war. h'or, it is essential for the morale of 
a nriiion to bo kept up that it should have a firm 
belief in the justice of its own cause. Without 
such conviction the spirit of self-questioning 
comes into ])lay .and wreaks havoc on the national 
will to war. Now in a comparison on this ({uos- 
tion of morale betvvoon the Central Powers and the 
PJnterUe gioup there cannot be any doubt 
that tho haliiiice ol advantage lies with tho 
JCutcnlc. Wo li.'ive no means of knowing the 
ox u*t state <)f opinion in Germany and Austria, 
hut what infoi ination does leak out, making all 
aliow.mcos for the natural tendency towards ex- 
aggeration of the enemy’s dilliculties on tho part 
of our own purveyois of news, undoubtedly points 
to a .'.toady di.sillu.sionmcut of the German people 
as to tiio rightoou.snes.s of the cause for which 
tho\ have suHoreil so much. That some such 
f»i(dii»g lies at the bottom of the recent political 
ciises i!i tlio t VO countries, though by a clever 
coifp (Vetat they liave been taken advantage of by 
the militarists to strengthen their own hands, cannot 
be gainsaid. There is no par.allel to this feeling 
among tho Kniento countrie.s. In France, Brituin 
and Italy, with tho exception of a small minority 
of pacifist.^ the people as a whole uro firm in tlieir 
support of the war. In Russia it is true tho 
morale underwent considerable deterioration and 
by its reaction upon the army exposed tho latter to 
defeat and nearly brought about a disaster. Tho 
causes for the deterioration in Russia’s morale 
are far apart from those in the Central Empires. 
The former had no connection with the justice of 
the cailse. They had reference rather to the futility 
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and wickedness of war in general, well as to a 
natural desire that the fruits of the revolution 
should not bo thrown away by giving an opportu- 
nity to autocracy to raise its head again. ^If 
anything were wanted to convince the ^Entente 
peoples of the justice of their cause, they have 
fouiiflK ample argument in the adhesion to their 
side of one important neutral after another, 
notably Uio United States. 

Apart from belief in the righteousness of Their 
crtiise another important determinant of the morale 
of a people is their belief in the victory of their 
own side. Now, it is obvious that no group of 
human beings can, after thr(ie years w.arfare on 
such a colossal scale, retain unimpaired their 
original confidence as to ultimate victory. From 
this point of view it must be acknowledged that 
both sides have sufl'ercd a deterioration in morale. 
Thiit this war-weariness, however, is much more 
pronounced in the Central Empires than in the 
Entf^idp countries is capable of easy jiroof. The 
vigour of the blockade imposed by the Hritish 
Navy has raised the spectre of starvation and the 
spectre is rapidly materialising. Tlie only answer 
to this that the Cerman leaders have been able to 
make r\^. . the submarine cainpiign, is now ack- . 
nowlodged even by them to touch barely more than 
the fringe of the problem it was meant to solve, 

, to so reduce the shipping resouices of the^Al- 
lies as fo seriously affect their military power while 
at the same time cutting off their overseas sup- 
plies of food. A decisive victory in the field the 
Germans have long since c^'ased to hope for. 
The German people have found that in spite of 
ro.sounding and sedulously advertised victories, 
they are no nearer towards convincing the 
Entente peoples that they have boon beat cm. 
The great campaign against Russia in 1915 
did not succeed in inducing the Russian people 
to acknowledge defeat by a separate peace any 
more than £he crushing jof Serbia and Rumania 
succeeded in crushing the war spirit of these two 
peoples, « • 


It cannot be denied tliat the Enteytte j)eople.s 
have had disappointments to bear too. These 
disappointments have mainly centred around 
Russia whose tendency constantly to get* into 
trouble seems to be livalled only by the powers 
of reconstruction she displays. The Russian 
collapse in 19U> was a great disappointment. 
The hopes raised by th(‘ concerted oU'ensives of 
191 G under which the enemy front was beginning 
to erect wci-p di.spelled by the Tliis.sian Revolution 
and the debacle in G.ilicin, Thus Russiji is even 
3 'et an incalcul.iblc fiuTuitity, thongli at jnesent 
there is a fair hope that she will emeige from her 

troubles to take her p-u t in jicxt 3 eai’s campaign. 
The entry of Amoiiea, I^owevcr, Ji.as lielpod to 
sustain the spirits of the Entente peoples noH jj^. 
can confidently be a.sserted that at the jiresf^ 
inol^ncnt the inorale^^of the Entente jieoples is 
vastly superior to that of the Ceritral Empires. 

Coming to the second of our two factors, the 
abilit\^ to v\nr, this as we have exjdained resolves 
itself into a question of i ( sources. It is an 
obvious f.Mct tliat the K'soui ces of the Allies are 
much greater than those of tlie (Central Empires. 
The latter however had the advantage of a gO(ul 
.start in the utilisation of these resources, whteh 
enabled them to seeuie some initial successes and 
Very nearly to achieve victory. At the beginning 
of the war tliev had the advantage liiitli in num- 
bers and mateiial And it took tlie Allies two yi'.ais 
of war to ovcitakc and outpace the enemy in 
botli th e.se respects. The aecessi'in of America 
has deepened the odds gieatl^ in favour of the 
Allies and the latter now await the recovery of 
Ku.ssia before bringing to bear upon the enemy 
tb.eir whole strength with a pressure that 
shall be irresi.'^tible. Meanwhile, by vigorous 
attacks at definite periods "they are koej)ing the 
enem}^ busy, .adding to his los.-^es and preventing 
l)im from taking advantage of the helplCssnes.s of 
Itn.ssia. The important points to hear in mind 
hero .are that the Germans are in a di.stinct position 
of inferiority botli .as rogaj ds men and munitions ; 
secondly that this dispropoi lion tends to increase 
because the German lo.«ses are remarkably larger 
that those of the Allies ; and lastly tlj.at the acces- 
sion of Amerie.'i will next year convert the superio- 
rity of the Allies, which is now con.siderable in both 
directions into an absolutely overwhelming one. 
That this is not a state of things which justifies 
pessimism will, we thinj:, bo readily granted by. 
the most ardent o.f pacifists, 
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EUROPEAN ARTISTS IN INDIA. 

• BY THE REV. ARTHUR R. SLATER. * 


J LLUSTRATED papers and magazines have 
done much in recent years to popularise 
Indian scenery and customs in thif West ; 
innumerable descriptive books finely illustrated 
are hiding their way on to the market ; the 
amateur photography of the many visitors to this 
country has served to give the people of the West 
such an account of the Picturesque East as ““was 
not possible when the artist had to depend solely 
on his ppn for conveying impressions. Before 
the advent of those pictorial kfds, most important 
of which is the half-tone process ofr printing, the 
number of illustrated volumes on India was very 
small. The heavy expense involved in their 
production also precluded other than wealthy 
individuals from purchasing them. But the few 
artists who visited Tndia, and produced their work 
in those volumes which are now very rare rendered 
a splendid service in educating the people of 
England in the very varied and interesting fea- 
tures of India. India has never attracted to 
any serious extent, the artist or the writer, 
though several outstanding instances may come 
to the mind, and creditable though much of the 
work done, was, few of their productions can be 
laid to rank in the first class. Unfortunately 
many of these who came from Europe, devoted 
them^lves to portraiture work for the simple rea- 
son that it was by far the most lucrative. They 
were welcomed at the courts of the Native Princes, 
who commissioned them to paint the members of 
the Royal Family, and if satisfied, were leady to 
give them an adequate return for their labour. Had 
there been an opportunity of disposing satisfact- 
orily of paintibgs descriptive of Indian scenery and 
customs, there is little doubt that more attention 
would have been given to the subject. Bat it was 
not an attractive prospect to devote several years 
of one’s life to labour in a country which was then 
a much* more trying and dangerous clime than it is 
W • * . • 


now to the European, and at the end to receive 
only a small pittance in return. While it isjtrue 
that the majority of those European artists who 
came to India toward the end of the eighteenth 
century, and the beginning of the nineteenth, 
devoted their energies to the more lucrative 
pursuit, the painting of portraits, there were 
several who found their inspiration in the Indian 
life and its setting. 

The names of several of these painters have 
become well-known through the books they have 
published. Perhaps the best known is that of 
Daniell, several members of which family, after 
residing in India for a term of years, I'eturned ^ 
England, to give t^the public in books <bf 
engravings, the fruits of the labours. Thomas 
Daniell was the son of an inn- keeper at Chertsey, 
and in company with his nephew, William Daniell, 
he started for India in 1784. Previous to this ho 
had gained distinction in England with his work 
in flower pieces and landscapes. The uncle and 
the nephew published views of Calcutta in that 
•city, and some idea of the prices charged for 
engravings, may be obtained from an advertise- 
ment which offers “ Views of Calcutta, l.^> inches 
by *11 inches in size, printed from copper plates, 
*at twenty -five rupees each view, or eighty rupees 
for a sot of nine views.” The uncle and nephew 
visited various parts of North India, including 
Agra, Jjucknow, Elephanta, ayd ^tho Fllora 
Caves. After spending ten years in India* they 
returned to England where they cojitinued to 
paint pictures dealing with oriental subjects. 
The great work associated with their names is 
the splendid publication of six volumes which 
goes by the title, ‘ Oriental Scenery * which com- 
prised one hundred and forty views. William 
applied^ himself with great earnestness to t e 
production of this work and it is said. that out of 
thasix volumes, five were engraved in mez;5>tint 
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by his own hand or nndef his immediate superin- 
tendence. There were twenty-four plates of the 
excavations at Ellora, and the picturesque voyage 
to India. William later painted a panoramic view 
of Madras,, and another of and elephant fight at 
Lucknow. But William is probably known to a 
wider public by his work in a series of volumes 
published between 1834 and 1838, called the 
Oriental Annual, a series of V)ooks which stood out 
for the beauty of their finish and workmanship. 
Occasionally copies of these are seen ottered for 
sale in second-hand catalogues, but they are now 
becoming rare. Samuel Daniell, ^the brother of 
William, also found his way to the East after 
several exciting adventures in the wilds of Africa. 
He made Ceylon his headquarters, and from that 
pl^ce made journeys to India, the most important 
being an extensive tour in Bhutan. He was only 
thirty-six when he succumbed to fever in Ceylon, 
but his brother has preserved some of his best 
work in a publication he brought out after his 
death. 

The name of John Zoffany is probjibly the mo.st 
notable of tl\o European artists who came to 
India. He came with a considerable reputation, , 
for he had received early recognition from the 
Royal Academy of which ho wa^ a member. His 
early career was one of hardship, but ho set hiin- 
• self with determination to his task. He succeeded* 
•in attracting the attention of Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, then the most famous painter in England, 
and, a« a result of his encouragement, he gained 
Royal ]>atrohnge. lit? travelled on the Continent 
for a few years, after which ho sailed for India, 
arriving in Calcutta in W80. From Calcutta ho 
went to Lucknow, where he lived for three or four 
years, using his time in making ^pictures of the 
court life. “The Cock fight at Lucknow’' is an 
interesting picture, containing twenty- four clear 
portraits of the importfint official.s present. They 
include Asoph-ud-Dauh, the Nawab Vizier of 
Oudh ; Mr. Edward Wheeler, a member of Coun- 


cil, Captain Mordaunlf, who.se cocks were matched 
against those ^ of the Nawab ; General Claude 
Martin, and other celebrities who were present ;n 
Lucknow at the time. His largest piece of work 
was “^he Embassy of Hydor Bog Khan to 
V arren Hastings ” a canvas containing over one 
hundred figures. The name of Zoffany is kept 
alive in Iridia by the fact that one of his finest 
paintings still hangs in the Calcutta Cathedral. 
It ij^an admirable altar-piece representing the 
Jjord H Slipper. The artist is said to have painted 
each of the twelve .apostles from living models, 
prominent ^ men i». Calcutta, Tulloch, the auc- 
tioneer, sittinij for Judas, while lie was allowed 
to believe he was sitting for the Apostle John. 
The authorities were anxious to make him a sub- 
stantial gift for his work which he had presented, 
but, had to content themselves with a testimonial 
which sot forth tjieir nppreqiation of the favour 
he “ hn«l conferred on the settlement by present- 
ing their first place of woi'ship so capital a paint- 
ing that it would adorn tlio first Church in 
Europe, and should excite in the breasts of its 
spectators those sentiments of virtue and piety 
HO happily portrayed in the figures.” While in 
Agra, Zoffany painted the picture of Mahdajee 
Ihcindia, and it is of interest to noto this portrait 
became the object of worship. In an account 
of his visit to Pooici, Sir .lames Mackintosh .s«y.s, 

“ Near the monument which is being erected in 
the memory of Mahdujeo Scindia is ji sorry hiit 
whei’O tlio ashes of this powerful cliieftain wore 
deposited for a time, and where they may now 
lie long undisturbed. It is a small Pagoda where, 
in the usual place of the principal deity, is a pic- 
ture of Scindia by Zottany, very like that iu 
Government House in Bombay. Before the pic- 
ture lights are kept constantly burning, and 
offerings daily made by an old servant of the 
Maharajah, whose fidelity rather pleased me, even 
though I was told that the little pagoda was 
endowed with lapds which yiel(i|ed a sma)l income, 
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sufficient for the worship and the priest.” 
Zotfany painted a number of * portraits of the 
officers of the Company, and on his return to 
England in 1790 had amassed a considerable for- 
tune from the money rec.eived. Alter Ins return 
his hand seems to have lost its cunning, and 
thoifgh he continued to paint, his work had lost 
its quality. Ho died in Kow near London in 
1810.”- 

While the Daniells and Zoffiiny were making 
their names by painting Indian sconc.s, the emi- 
nent miniature painter, O/.ias Humphrey was on 
a visit to Bongiil. Ho was born in J)o\onshiro in 
174‘J, and sit the age of 4^1 set oul for India. As a 
painter of iiiiniatiucs ho was most siiccossful, and 
execaitod several c.omini.ssions for the Royal Paiiiily, 
but ho decided to try higher w«4ks. Ho attempted 
several largo canvases; but his eflbits were re- 
ceived rather coldly, and it is said, tliat, through 
this disappointment he determined to try his 
fortune in India. He visited Calcutta, Moorshe- 
dabid, Benares and Lucknow, and devoted him- 
self to that branch of ait in which ho had gained 
such signal succe.ss in Lngland. He executed 
miniatures of the native princes and the persons 
of eiiUKonce in these cities, his work being marked 
by excellent drawing and .sweet colour, all being 
signed by a llomaii U with an 11 inside it. Ho 
remained only three years in India when ill l^oalth 
forced him to return to his native land where he 
continued that kind of work for wliicli he is 
justly famous. 

Arthur William Devis, is nnothor of the artists 
who came to India, bub in hilti case, not ivith the 
object of painting, but because, as the result of a 
shipwreck, Lq was forced to land at Calcutta. He 
too, was in India, about 1790. His fame rests 
chiefly on a number of paintings depicting the 
important events connected with the taking of 
Beringapatam. Though his name is associated 
with tl\jBse events he does not appear to have been 
an eyewitness, .but cather to have painted from 


material given to him by an otlicer lyho took 
part. TJie storming of the Fort of Bangalore on 
the night of March 21st, 1791 was the flrst of 
the series ; throe years later ho painted* The 
Kecoption of the Hostage Princes,” a scene repre- 
senting the handing over of Tipu’s two sons, 
Abdul Kiilick find Moo/a ud-ileen as hostages for 
the due performance of the tieaty made on the 
2Gth of Febiuary, 1792. The pictuio is thus 
described ; — “ The two young princes have long 
white muslin robes, red turbans, several rows 
of laige pearls round their necks, their manner 
imitating the reserve and politeness of the age. 
In the background aio tlieir attendants, liowdahed 
olepbani camel haieair.is, and standard bearers, 
cai lying small green Hags suspended from 
rbekets, bcsulcs pil^Whien and the guaid of British 
.scpo>s,-al] flepicted witli great care and precision 
oven to the caste maiks. Taird Cornwallis is 
.shown full of grace and good nature, receiving the 
Princes, who are being introduced to him by the 
Jiead V^akil, Cullam Ally. Among the other 

figures are Sir Jt>hh Rennaway, the Political 
Officer, and Colonel John Flo^d, 19th Light 
Dragoons, commanding the Uivalry. The artist 
Devis ha.s painted himsolf in the left hand corner 
of the i>ictuio with a portfolio under his arm, 
contemplating the scene whioli he subsequently- 
represented exactly as described in the graphic 
account given by Major Dirom in his narrative.** 
Thirty pictures stand to the credit of Devis, »tiventy 
of which represent Indian trades find manufac- 
tures. His pictures wxtc better known than many 
of his abler confreres begiiise the subjects ho dealt 
with, notably Tipu Sultan, wore familar to the 
people of England. He hud a great reputation 
in his lifetime, not only for his Indian subjects 
but for a number of vivid and interesting historical 
events in connection with English history 
which ‘he portrayed on large canvases. The 
name of Mr. Hicky, who resided in the Madras 
Presidency, is also associated with seveinl pictures 
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connected with the Mysore Wars. “ The storm - 

€ 

ing of the Breach at Soringapatam.” “ The Inter- 
view with the Prince in the Palace/* “ The 
findingrOf Tipu*s Body,” “The First Interview 
of the Commissioners of Mysore with the family 
of the llajah.” “ The Funeral of Tipu,** “ Tlie 
Keception of Lieutenant llarris wkh the Colours 
of Tipu in Fort St. George.” “ The placing of the 
Bajah on the Musnad of Mysore ” are the chief 
of his pictures, most of which were later engraved, 
copies of which are still occasionally to be seen. 
He executed a full-length portrait of the Eirl of 
Mornington on the anniversary of the capture of 
Seringaptam. This work was done at the request 
^of the priiici[)al people of Madras, and in the 
background is seen the steeple and llag-stalf of 
Fortl St. George, with the liiiglish Union Jack 
flying over the standard of the late Sultan. The 
* name of Smart is also avssociatod with Madras. 
John Smart landed there in 1788, and spontapart 
of his five years* sojourn in India in that city. 


He visited Lucknow ^and Calcutta where h® 
executed some very valuable mininatures. His son, 
also called John, tried his fortune in Madras as 
a painter. Here he died in 1809. The names 
of Williain Hodges, Tilly Kettle, Robert Home, 
(who also painted several scenes relating to Tippu) 
George Ohinnery, are also found among these 
European artists, but there is very little of their 
work th.at is known. Those men had a splendid 
field fbr their activities, for India was an unknown 
country in those days. There was a romance which 
greatly appealed to the Westerner, and jt is a 
matter for regret that those early artists did not 
put on record sdrnc of the striking incidents they 
witnessed. But they came to India to make their 
fortunes, and that object seems to have been 
before most of them during their limited stay. It 
is didicult to blame them, yet at the same time, 
one cannot but regret that more examples of 
their skill in the painting of important historic 
events, have not been left to us. 


British Empire or The Commonwealth of Nations? 

BY I'KOF. S. G. BANANDIKAK, M.A. 


HE World War has brought in its wake a 
whole series of revelations of the deepest 
significance, in rapid succession, and not 
t the least remarkable of them has been the 
supreme and vital need of re-organising the 
British^Empire. All political thinkers, who are 
not utter separatists, mow seem to be agreed in 
holding that the Empire requires re-organisation 
and development along lines that will be more 
conducive to. its safety, and that will afford its 
component units, richer, quicker, and more 
favourable opportunities of resorting to a 
common concerted action on matters of common 
interest. But while there appears to be little 
difference of opinion as regards the 'object 
to be achieved, there is considerable divergence 
of views ae to the Ynethods to he adopted to 


accomplish the common purpose. Broadly 
speaking, two schools of thought may be distin- 
guished, &nd the issue between them, in General 
Smut’s terse and highly suggestive worjjs, is 
whether the Post-War Imperial reconstruction 
should be directed to the formation of a Federal 
Empire or of a Commonwealth of Nations. One 
set of thinkers, deeply influenced by the examples 
and analogies of history, and profoundly impres- 
sed by the remarkable success of the German 
Empire and the United States o£ America, pin 
their faith on a system of federation which will 
bind together the various parts of the British 
Empire by explicit ties. With this object in view, 
they advocate that while each unit should be left 
to itself to direct its own internal affairs according 
to its awn choice without any let or hindrance, 
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the problems which affect thS Empire as a whole, 
aod in which all units are directly concerned, 
ought, in justice to all of them, to be solved only 
after common deliberation in which all units 
should possess a voice. This is especially true of 
the momentous questions connected with Imperial 
defence finance, commerce, citizenship, and 
foreign affairs. It is difficult to exaggerate the 
supreme importance of organising a powerful, 
efficient, and well equipped Army and Navy so t/bat 
the Empire may be saved in the future from the 
terrible danger of being forced to plunge into the 
greatest war in the world’s * Aistory, although 
totally unprepared ; .and such Array and Navy 
cannot be thought of unless they are .adequately 
financed by mean.^ of an equitable distribution of 
the burden of their maintenance among the 
component units of the Empire. There is 
no loss need of close co-operation and cordial 
harmony among the various parts, for the 
development of the resources of the Empire, and 
of inter-imperial commerce, so that the Empire 
may become self-contained and self-sufficing, and 
may not be exploited by and rendered dependent 
upon the Central Powers in the future, as it was 
in the past. It is ecjually urgent that if the units 
are to be dragged into a war, the inevitable 
Nemesis of European political complications, they 
should have an adequate share in directing the 
policy of foreign diplomacy, so that in the future 
they may not be forced into a terrible war, the 
circumstances leading to which are shaped by a 
foreign policy, over which they have not the 
slightest control. There is need also for a clear, 
consistent, and statesman- like determination of 
the rights, duties, and status of Imperial citizen- 
ship, of the status for instance of an Indian citizen 
in the Self-Governing Dominions. For the solution 
of all these manifold, intricate, and far-reaching 
problems, and for the continuous, consistent, 
'systematic, and yet broad-minded control of all 
(ho aSairs oonotantly cropping up therefrom, the 


first set of thinkers advocate a definite, clear-cut 
system of federation based on the establisliment 
of an Imperial Cabinet, responsible to an Imperial 
Parliament or Council, consisting of representa- 
tives periodically elected by the popular fissemblies 
of the component units of the Empire. 

This scheme is not accepted by the second group 
of thinkers, who hold that such an explicit tie is 
neither desirable nor possible', and contend that 
the aims and objects of the first set of thinkers 
with which they have no quarrel, can only bo 
attained by methods savouring more of diplomatic 
than of political connection. General Smuts, one 
of the most brilliant representatives of this school 
of thoTight, recently delivered a number of charac- 
teristic speeches in England clearly setting forth 
the yiews of his school, which maintains that 
.self-governing units must be bound by ties rather 
of alliance than unity. In support of this view, 
it is argued that the history of the development 
of the British Empire has rendered impossible, 
the adoption of any other course, I n bestowing 
self-government upon her Colonies, England com- 
pletely neglected to provide for an identity of 
economic interests by moans of commercial ties, 
such as in other cases have led to political union. 
It was the ostablishiuent of the Zollvoreiii ur tho 
Customs Union in Germany in the early years 
of tho last century that firmly laid the foundation 
of tho Modern Gorman Empire. The close commer- 
cial connection between the Colonies of North 
.America contributed materially ta th.o political 
solidarity of the United States of America. Again 
this complete commercial independence of the Bri- 
tish Colonies was combined with tbeir complete 
dependence upon England in matters of defence and 
foreign policy over which they had no control what- 
ever and about which the Mother Country was 
bound, by no definite responsibility towards her 
colonies. JThe natural result has been strengthened 
neither by profit on the one side nor by responsi- 
bility on the other. These ciscumstances ha Vo not 
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only prevented the growth in the colonies of n sense 
of identity with the Mother Country, but on the 
other hiind 4a ve fostered the growth of a separate 
najionality, with sepiriite tradition, character, and 
corporati* existence in each self' governing domin- 
ion. 

The question, then, that naturally arises is 
whether these diftorent nationalities can be induced 
to accept all the discipline and loss of separate 
national existence, which aro involved in the 
organisation of a common central government, 
even though it he for external matters only. 
The second grom> of thinkers give the answer 
that it is not possible to harmonise Federation 
with the national genius of the Dominioius at 
their piesont advanced stage of devolopineiit. 
'fhoy maintain that whiler.4ho ideal of Fodeirtion 
is to produce a single homogeneous state, the self- 
governing dominions have almidy grown beyond 
the possibility of conforming to such an ideal. 
“ This British Commonwealth of nations,” says 
General Smuts, “ does not stand for standardis- 
ation or for conventionalisation, but for the fuller, 
richer and more v.arious life of all the nations 
comprised in it.” This view naturally raises tlie 
objection that if the indivijlual interests of the 
nationalities forming the Commonwealth are 
refractory to the control of some form of central 
government, the continued existence of the Com- 
monwealth would be rendered impossible. General 
Smivfs does not consider this difRculty to bo 
insuperable. •“ For .too much stress ” he says,- 
“ had been laid in the past on tho instrument of 
government. People were inclined to forget that 
the world was growing more democratic and that 
public opinion was going to be far more powerful 
than in the p;uit. Where they built up a common 
patriotism and a common idea), the instrument 
of government would not be a thing that mattered 
BO much as the spirit which actuated th^ whole.” 

ThM is,* indeed, a startling innovation in the 
recogliwd principles of political science. • But 


before it is accepted^, we must enquire whether 
the close harmony of purpose and the cordial 
co-operation of action engendered by the stress of 
war between tho utiit.s of the Kmpire can be pre- 
served permanently and secured for the future, 
even if some definite central machinery of govern- 
ment is not established to gr.int to the Dcaninions 
a share in the management of Imperial affaire, 
from which they were hitherto exeluded, but 
wlfich their unstinted sacrifices in the war have 
richly deserved. The natural answer is that it is 
hard to imagine that tho units which h ive freely 
poured out their blood and wealth in the vigorous 
prosecution df the war will not domiind, when 
this colossal struggle is euded, siiaro in those 
decisions, which are to yield the fruit of the pre- 
sent niemoral)lo sacrifices, and which will in the 
future determine the coudition.s under which war 
itselt arises arid is prosecuted. And yet it is 
difficult to conceive how such decisions could be 
arrived at if a ceutral machinery of government 
is not established, or how sucli a central govern- 
ment can conform t») tho ideal of democracy, 
unless it directly l epreseiits and is responsible to 
the peoi»los of tho various parts of tlie Empire. 
Imperial citizenship and democracy are indeed 
iiicompleto so long ms the lm]»erial affairs con- 
tinue to be managed only by England. The 
most that is proposed to solve this difficulty 
is that the Imperial Conference should continue 
to meet once in every year. But this suggestion is 
obviously incomplete, because for many imperial 
affairs mere annual consultations cannot suffice, 
and continuous deliberations and quick decisions 
are necessary. However it would be extremely 
unwise to set aside lightly these views of the 
second school of thought, which holds some of the 
most distinguished statesmen among its ranks. 
They must be carefully weighed, and the judg- 
ment of the Dominions themselves must be 
secui^ed when the work of Imperial reorganisation 
is taken up at the close ojF this war, especially ae 
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the Imperial War OonferAice recently held in 
London seems to attach^ so faf as can be 
ascertained from its resolutions, no inconsiderable 
importance to these views. 

However, although the exact form whk‘h the 
reconstruction of the Empire would assume after 
the is a subject of much controversy and 

therefore of pure sj^culation, it appears certain 
that when accomplished the form will^be cons- 
picuously different from that of any Empire 
existing now, or recorded in history, at least in 
three important aspects. Firstly, while in these 
Empires the component nnitfi are politically 
homogeneous, in the Flritish Commonwealth, the 
United Kingdom, the Domfnions, India, Crown 
Colonies, and Protocforates differ radically in 
political capacity, and Imve reached different 
milestones on the path of democratic development. 
Thus the developmeirt of India must proceotl on 
its own lines which will be quite different from 
those of Canada, Australia ov South Africa. Again 
the British possessions in Africa except South 
Africa must remain at least for some g<3norations 
in a condition of dependence. Secondly the 
component units of any other Empire do not 
possess that fiscal autonomy which is the most 
jealously guarded privilege of the Dominions, and 
towards the possession of which India hopes to 
maUe a rapid advance after the war. The limita- 
tio!t of this privilege tliat is involved in the system 
of inter-imperial preferential tariffs, that has been 
recently proposed, is possible onl}^ with the free 
consent of the Dominions. Thirdly the units 
of the British Empire are almost the only ones in 
history, with the possible exception of those of 
mediieval Switzerland, to possess ’ their own 
colonies and dependencies. New Guinea belongs 
to Australia, and South West Africa will prob- 
ably be held by the Union of South Africa after 
the war. Thus the re-organisation of the British 
Empire will pVoceed along .altogether new lines, 
hitherto qnknown in the ponstitv^tional history 


of the world, and will mark a bold departure in 
the theory of government.'^ The time for its 
political re-organisation, however, . has not yet 
arrived. The Imperial War Conference referred 
to above, refused to commit itself on the matter, 
and merely recommended that a special Imperial 
Conference should ho Iield to deal exclusively with 
this subject. 

Something, however, ma}' he done, and urgent- 
ly requires to he done, for its better economic 
organisation. There are not a few peace-loving 
citizens who really believe that after this war the 
various parts of the Empire can afford to turn, 
their swords into ploughshares and enter on an 
era of profound peace. " They could commit no 
greater error. Whatever the result of this war 
majfche, it is sure to‘lo;fd 'to an equally intensfc 
economic war. All the Powers will struggle for 
new» and greater markets for their’ goods. The 
aggressive Poweis ready for war may even use 
force to capture the markets, and the coveted 
lands will be exposed to danger far more terrible 
than armed attack, namely a condition of conimor- 
rial subordination established through the threat 
oT attack which they are povverless'to resist. Hence 
even a child can i3asily understand that if the 
future of the British Empire is to be progressive 
.and pro.sperons, it is a matter of the In'ghe.st 
moment, tliat not only the Empire as a whole, b|it 
every part of it should bo fully prepared to 
play its full part in the diHicuU ta.sk of org^tIYis- 
jng ((iiick and effective d 4 fc!i.‘=;(‘.’ The recent 
developnient/of/suhmarinisin Ins disturbed the 
very foundations of sea-supreiuficy and* it is not 
certain that the Power which possesses the most 
powerful fleet would necessarily remain supreme 
at sea. This situation clearl}^ demands that not 
only the Empire as a wdiole but also each of its 
component units should so dc velope its latent 
resources, as to become self-contained and self- 
sufficing to the highest degree possible. It is a 
matter of cojisidorable sattsfactiou that the 
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Government in England, in spite of all its con- 
centration on the war, is directing its energetic 
attention to this matter of paramount importance 
for the future of the Empire, and that the various 
committees which it has appointed to formulate 
schemes for the development of the economic and 
industrial resources of the {Impire, and the 
boards which it has created to carry them out, 
have already been crowned with a substantial 
measure of success. However we must not be 
led away by any unreasonable optimism, but must 


remember that only the fringe of the problem has 
been touched,, and that what has been done is 
merely an infinitesimal fraction of what remains 
to be done. The future demands from every unit 
of the fEmpire and every citizen of the unit not an 
easy relapse into somnolent quiescence but con- 
tinuous and zealous efibrts for the intensif^d and 
scientific development of the Imperial resources. 
This and this alone is the patl) of future security 
and* ultimate salvation. 


TO AN INDIAN BABY. 

E. Ct. S. COYLE. 


Qh, little brown babe withjbho diamond eyes, 

How sternly you stare at my whiteness ! 

Your satiny skin has a charm of its own, 

The sun-god has lent you his brightness. 

He has gilded you o’er with the glow from his 

[smile 

Which he spreads o’er your Land in such generous 

[style, 

And your little red heart is still free from all 

[guile, 

And your crisp body curls with its tightness. 

Your tiny arms creep round your Mother’s brown 

[neck. 

You glare at me over her shoulder. 

You draw up your leg till it touches your chin 
To make of yqur wee knee a boulder. 

In ease I should touch you and do you some hurt 
When I jvish but to handle and play and to ftirt, 
Twitching your infinitesimal shirt, 

•Till I make you a little bit bolder. 

Doubt not, little babe, that deep (}pwn in my heart 
There’s a play place for you little darling. 

Where children of rose may with golden ones 

[laugh 


And hoed not old Prejudice snarling. 

All barriers are down, you can use them for sport. 
Or join them for toys and build up a Fort 
Of Love, which embraces all Life, as it ought, 
From a Hindu right down to a starling. 

Dear little babe you have caught at my hand. 

So willing 1 give you a finger. 

Aye, bite if you will and pay off some old scores. 
Then anger will no longer linger. 

If quite eye to eye we cannot all see, 

(Little birdies in nests cannot always agree) 

All are fruit of Creation’s great Family Tree, 

And Love is the gracious Peace- bringer. 

If you are pure East and I am pure West, 

Why clamour the gods re-arrange us ? 

And to say that all men should be patterned our 

[way 

Is folly enough to derange us. 

The scribbles cry loudly the West cannot reach 
The East, so barred off in ways, colour and speech, 
Ah! you’ve jumped to my arms! Now, now we 

[will teach 

Coming Ages they shall not estrange us ! 



TUKARAM.* 

•BY MR. K. V. RAMASWAMl, B.A., B.L. * 


UK ARAM was born in 1G08 at a little 
village called Dehu, not far from Poona, on 
the banks of the river Indrayani. By 
caste, he was a Sudra ; his ancestors were Wains 
or sirop-keepers by trade. But they were all 
pious men, given to devout exercises and charit3^ 
They were also good servants of tlie Pathoyland 
for which two of the f.imil}^ at least had devoted 
their lives in battle. They wore devotees of Clod 
A^ithobit. . • 

Ills MISFORTUNES. 

• 

In 1629, when Tukaraih was growing into 
manhood, the Deccan was swept bare by one of 
those great famines which have, from time im- 
memorial, visited it at uncertain intervals. 
Tukara,m*s parents, .wife andjchild died therein. 
]lis older brother’s wife — the husband having 
already taken the robe of a sanijasi and dis- 
appeared from the sight of his kin — also perished 
and the poet’s cup of sorrow was well-nigh iillod. 
To crown all, the little store of grain failed, 
drain was at high prices, and the villagers, 
starving and famine-stricken, no longer bought 
his goods. In despair at his ruined heart’ 
and shattered ties, Tukaram turned for consola- 
tion to religion. One of his songs tells the 
story 

Ry caHto 1 waH a Sudro, I beoamo a trader ; thin Clod 
from the flrgfc had boon wornhipped by my family. 1 
ought not to talk of thiH, but Hince you have asked the 
quodtion, I reHpeot your ftpeech, O saints ! When my 
father and mother had finished thoir course, 1 waa 
grievously harassed by the world. A famine used up my 
money, and took away my good name ; one wife of mine 
died crying for food. 1 grew ashamed and was torment- 
ed by this grief ; 1 saw that 1 was losing by my business. 
The temple of God which we had was in* ruins ; 1 resolv- 
ed to do what odcurrod to me. 1 began by preaching 
and singing on the eleventh day ; but at first my mind 
was not in practice. Bo I learned by heart some speeches 
of the saints, being full of resource and faith in them. 
When others sang first, I took up the refrain, purifying 
niy mind by faith. I counted holy the water whi rein 
the feet of the saints had been washed : I suiTorod no 

^ Condensed from a sketch written for G. A. Natosan 
& Co’s ** Saints of India Sprios.” Price Annas F our. 

m 


shamo to enter my mind. I served others when the 
chance was given mo, wearying out my own body. I 
paid no heed to friends who loved me, I jvas heartily 
sick of the world. J bade my own mind testify to the 
true and tho false, I paid no hood to tho voice of the 
crowd. 1 honoured the instruction my teacher gave mo 
in a dream, 1 believed firmly in God's name. After this 
thoimpulsG of poetry eamo upon mo; J embraced in my 
spirit the feet of Vithoba. A blow fell upon me; I was 
forbidden to write ; thus for a' while my spirit was 
grieved. My pages wore sunk in the river;! sat down 
like a creditor ; Naruyanti comforted mo. If I told all 
tho story, the tale would be long ; it would grow too 
late, so enough of it now. You see now my present 
purpose; my fuUire course God knows. God never 
neglerts his worshipper ; I have learned that he is 
merciful. Tuka says. This is all my capital, I utter tho 
verses which Pandurunga bids mo uttor.^ 

Tukaram continiiorl steadfast in his devotions, 
washing the foot of holy men, singing at kathas 
ant? bhajans and abova-all things, “ toiling hard|to 
do good to others.” Tie sings, “God, the merciful, 
dospi.ses not tho believer. This I came to realise, 
All my riches are now tho versos which God 
hath put into my heart.” 

NEGLECT OF THE WORLD. 

Tukaram hereafter began to neglect his trade 
jind oven his family. With tho passing .away of 
flie famine, tho prosperity of the Deccan was in 
.some moa.sure restored and Tukaram mariied 
again. But as time wont on, religion took a 
piore and moie absorbing hold on him. Day 
after day, rising at sunrise, and performing -his * 
morning devotions to Yitlioha, he would make 
his way to a little hill calle«l Bhaiidra and Ithcre 
remain in deep meditation.* House and ffynily 
were neglected, and his wife, who was a worldly- 
minded woman, was vastly irate at this. Tukaram, 
however, looked on his domestic worries with a 
quiet patience, not unmixed with humour. He 
even extracted some spiritual consolation from 
them : — 

* The rendering of tho poems are taken, with 
ono or tvfo exceptions, from the translation of Tiikaram’s 
poems by MesHrs. .1. Nelson Fraser and K.*B. Marathe, 
published by tho Christian Literature Society for India, 
We aoknowiedgo our obligationslio tho same. 
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Now, my son, what ^ill you eat ? My husband is 

crown ‘a devotee of the temple. He wears garlands on 
his head, he does not care to bo a shop-keeper as ho wav*. 
He has made arrangements to feed himself. Ho has 
no interest in us. He goes about with oynibals and 
open mouth, he sings before God in the temple. \Vhat 
are we to do now ? He is gone off to the jungle. Tuka 
says. Show some patience now, if you never did 
before. 


It is well, O Qod, that I became bankrupt, and was 
crushed by the famine ; this is how T repented and turn- 
ed to Thee, so that the world became odious to me It 
is well that my wife was a scold, that I was dis- 
honoured, and lost my good name, my wealth and my 
cattle : it is well that I did not fear people’s opinion, 
but sought Thy protection, O God ; it is well that I built 
UD Thy temple, and neglected my wife and children. 
Tuka says, It is well that I fasted on the eleventh day, 
for BO I kept myself awake. • 


COMPOS INO POEMS. 


It was about this time that Tukaram received 
in a dream the command to sing of God and bis 
lOjVe for Him. ^ 

Namadeva came with Panduranga, and roused me in 
a dream. “ 1 appoint you a task, write poetry, do not 
talk of yoin affairs,” Namadeva counted his own 
verses Vithoba kept the tally; he told mo the total ho 
arrived at, a hundred orores. “ What is left undone, 
you must finish, O Tuka, 

In spite of this stanza, thore is reason to think 
that he did not compose so great a number. The 
poems seem to number in all from six to eight 
thousand of which some four thousand and 
five hundred have been translated recently by 
Messrs. Nelson Fraser and K. B. Marathi. 


HIS ENEMIES AND THEIK CONVERSION. 

Tukaram was not allowed to pursue his life of 
religion and poetry uninterrupted. He had 
already a number of disciples, and the proud and 
priestly family of the Deos of Chinchwad, who • 
traced their descent to Ganapathi himself, had 
actually ' dined with >im. This incensed the 
Brahmins. One Mamba ji seized Tukaram, 
threw him into a prickly pear hedge and beat 
him. Tukaram, it should be said, freely forgave 
his cruel foe who afterwards became his devoted 
follower. It is sad to think that, in spite of the 
martyrdom of the great saints that had gone 
before Tukaram — of Dnyandev, of Chokamela 
whom priestly pers^ution followed all his life, 


society in Maharashtra still tre.ated with cruelty 
men whose cvnly sin was their devotion and love 
for all. 

A more cruel blow wns struck by one Ramesh- 
wara Bh.atta wlio caused Tukaram to he arrested 
and brought before him. How did ho, a Sudra, 
ho asked, dare to expound the secrets (>f the 
Vedas to his audience ? Tukaram replied that 
whatsoever ho taught was put. into his heart by 
Vithoba, but that ho was willing to abide by tlie 
Brahmin’s decision. Ramoshwara bade him cast 
his poems into the river. Tukaram did so, and 
then stricken with exceeding grief, he lay for 
days, without food or water, at the temple-door 
‘ like a creditor at the debtor’s threshold.” At 
last, says the legend, the God lioard him, and the 
poems appeared floating on the waters of the 
Indrayani and wore restored to the poet. 
Rameshvvara was likewise converted and became 
Tukaram’s disciple. 

TUKARAM AND RTVAJI. 

It was about this time that the groat Sivaji, 
having freed the country from Mahomedan 
bondage, had made the Deccan once more a Hindu 
Kingdom. We have already spoken of his piety 
and his deep devotion to the saints of the land. 
Hearing of the poet and holy man, Tukaram, 
Sivaji, then at Lohagaon, sent an invitation to 
him and a deputation of his otticers and soldiers 
to ’escort him in pomp to his court. Tukaram 
refused to visit the prince : Hero is his reply : — 

AVhat would it profit me to enter your presence ? The 
fatigue of the journey would bo wanted. If 1 must need 
bog my food, there are many whom 1 may a^k for alms ; 
in the lanes are rags to furnish mo with shelter. The 
rock is an excellent bed to sleep on ; I have the sky above 
me for a cloak. With such a provision made, why need 
1 fix my hopes on any one ? It would bo a waste of my 
days. Should 1 come to your palace seeking honour, 
what peace of mind should 1 find thdre ? In a king’s 
palace the wealthy are respected ; the common herd meet 
with no respect, ‘ If 1 saw there fine apparel and men 
wearing jewels, it would at once bo the death of me. If 
you are disgusted when you hear this, still, God will not 
scorn me. Let me tell you this surprising news, there is 
no happiness like the beggar’s, Austerity and renun- 
ciation are the greatest things; wealthy men fettered by 
desire live miserably. Tuka says. You are opulent and 
honoured : but the davotooB of Hari are more fortunate. 
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Now thoro one expedient ydu should make sure of; 
do not grow disgusted with the good Dj not put forth 
efforts which will bring guilt on you.* There may be 
censorious and evil persons round you, do not encourage 
their views. Search out carefully men who will protect 
the state, using all discrimination. There is nothing i 
need tell you, you know everything. O King, help the 
cause of the dofenceloss. On hearing this you sitould be 
satisfied , there is no more to bo gamed by an interview. 
What pleasure would it give me to meet you ? The days 
of mv kife are spent. There are but one or two rules of 
life ; if wo recognize their moaning, wo shall not lose 
our self-respect There is one that brings a blessing, 
and its purport is thjs, learn to see one spirit in all 
created things. Fix your thoughts on the joyous ^self, 
see yourself in Uamdasa. Blessed is your birth on 
earth, O King, renowned is your name in the throe 
worlds. 

• tukauam’s mode P*’ life. 

His life vv.',s spent, d.iily in pr.iyni* and medita- 
tion, in holding bh/ijdii^ or performing Icatkas 
wlioroin wore given .short expositions of religious 
doctrine or story interspersed with (hwoiit songs 
and prayers. He often wont about from village 
to village, but mo.sb^y his day.s wore spent at 
Pandharpur, the holy city oven as the other 
gio.it holy 111011 and women of the ago did. The 
following iiK’idont do.scrihed by Mahipathi, tho 
Marathi chronicler, is liighly interesting for 
the light it throw.s on Tukaram’s character and 
doings, and also for the light it throws on tho 
character of the iicv\^ movement and the 
men who took part in it. There wa.s 
a large assemblage at Pandharpur. JSivaji had 
lionourod the meeting with hi.s august presence, 
and after tho manner of the Hindu kings of’old 
ministered to the comforts and convenience of 
the assembled Sad/iKff and Sarutf/dsis. Some 
women saints also had joined in that momorablo 
meeting. Aka Tkii, a disciple of liamdas Swami, 
was one of them. Wo have tho authority of 
Mahipathi in stating that it was she who read out 
to the glorioilk assemblugo the Swamiji’s work 
styled Dashodh (knowledge of man as servant of 
God). Berm Bai was another disciple of itamdas. 
At the Parligarh assemblage also, which took 
place sometime after, these two women, along 
with soirib others of their sex, wore present and 
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took part in its proceedings. But in both these 
meetings Tukaram was the most prominent 
figure. In tho hill -fort of tho Parligarh Sivaji 
had built a temple and consecrated it to Ram 
Chandra. The aforesaid mooting had Been called 
by the king himself. Tukai’am by his t^ankirtan 
and ICalha pleased all. Sivaji himself along 
with some others took active part in tho religious 
observances. After tho Utsalui was over, ho pro- 
ceeded to do pifja to tho assembled Brahmins, 
Pandits and Sadhus, and made some presents to 
them. Similarly, gold •coins and other valuables 
were brought in for the propitiation of Tukaram, 
But this saint of saints, understanding tho Raja’s 
intent and purpose, all of a sudden disappeared 
from tlie placo much to tho wonder of all present. 
Siwiji had also intondukl to make a gift of fo|r 
villages to the saint, but, in consequence of his 
sudden disappearance, his intention could not 
bo fulfilled. On Sivaji’s expressing deep regret 
at the conduct of Tukaram, his Guru, Rarudas 
Swami, who voi‘y well knew tho noble self-sacri- 
ficing character of the man, consoled him with 
the words : — “My son, to the truly religious, even 
the wealth of all the throe worlds is but light as 
air. Tukaram haying, as it were, kicked at 
dfahasidhi (accojiiplisliment in e.i-cc^si.f) itsolf, is 
deeply engaged in the worship of Vithoba, free 
from all desires and aspirations. The four •kinds 
of Miokti are of vei*y little avail to him. That 
being so, can tho common things of this ^vorld 
have any value in his eyes ? ” Mahtpatlii says that 
Raindas Swami was niucli impressed with ‘this 
very striking instance of Tukaram’s indiflerenco 
to wordly concerns. 

UIS DEATH. 

Tho time for Tukaram’s departure from the 
shows and unrealities of life was drawing near. 
Some of^his poems seem to be prophetic of the 
approaching end. Full of stuingo forebodings, 
yet not without a deep spirit-of hope and tender 
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trust ia God, these poems are so striking that we 
can hardly refrain from quoting them ; — 

I will go DOW to my niothor’s hon^e ; tho Raints have 
Bent for me. He has heard the story of my joys and 
Borrows ; hiij mind is movod to pity. Borne messenger, 
it seems, prepared with food and raiment, is coming to 
take me. My heart is drawn towards the road, I see 
oontinually the path to my mother’s house. Tuka says, 
Now my mother and father will come, themselves to take 
me back. 

Patiently 1 am waiting, 1 cannot endure a wrangling 
uproar. My heart is drawn thither ; 1 ask every new 
oomor the way. 1 grind and pound like other people, 
but my thoughts are elsewhere. Tuka says, 1 have 
grown sensoless hero; perchance 1 shall be so there too. 

Through experience in this world I am deeply con- 
vinced that there is one suul , in both pin cos, that he 
feels pity for me. Hunger is appeased by eating hunger ; 
there is no appetite for food left. Tuka says, 1 am 
delighted ; my heart is satisfied by this experience. 

Yonder Hari is come, his hands adorned with the 
shell and the wheel. Oaruda comes with whirring wings 
crying eagerly “ Fear not, fear not.” The splendour 
of Hari’s crown and ear-rings hides the lustre of the 
Sun ; his hue is that of the pu|;Dle cloud, lovely is his 
form to see. Four arms has he ; a wreath of basil hdngs 
Bwaying round his neck. The lustre of his yellow robe 
lights up tho ton quarters of tho sky. Tuka is fully 
satisfied ; the throne of Vaikuntha has come to visit his 
bouse. 

Give mo now a send-oil ; return to your own homes 
all of you. Be happy in all your deeds and duties ; take 
my words for a blessing. You roared ino up and gave 
me into the hands of one who frees me from all care. 
Now 1 shall go with the Lord of life, whom 1 follow 
with my whole heart. If 1 should cherish further my 
love for you I shall stay here too long ; let no one move 
beyond this point. 1 have put my hand in his; we arq 
one in duty, desire and purpose. Tuka savs, Now that 
1 have met him, other topics 1 have left for others to 
talk about. 

Peace be to you, members of my house and others, 
salutation to the saints. The bee returns to the honey ; 
the torn rope cannot be mended. When the river- 
water "has flowed into the ocean, it comes not back'. 
Listen to my word ! Tukaram has gone, ho returnoth 
not again. 

Of' his end, we know no more than what 
is recorded* in a nbte attached to the little 
old volaino of his poems still worshipped 
at tlic vilhge of Dahu. It is .said to be 
the actual volume which Tukuram cast into the 
Waters of the Indrayani at the Biahniin’s hidiling. 
The note lun' thus ; “In tlie Saka yaar 1571 
(1049 A. I),), the name of the y\^ar being Virodlti, 
on the second day of tlio dark half of the month 
of Shinga^ the day being Monday, in the Inorning, 
Tukaram started on his jnlgr image, I^arewellJ* 
What this means, we .shall perhaps never know; 
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The Marathas believe that Vithoba himself car- 
ried him to Vafkunta. Others hold that, taking 
tho robe of a sanyasi, Tukaram wandered forth 
into the great world where, undisturbed even by 
the adofation of his disciples, he might snap the 
last ties whicli bound him to earth and remain 
utterly alone with God till death should take^him. 
ms DESCENDANTS. 

Tukaram died leaving some issue of his body. 
At tile time when he disappeared from earth, his 
wife was in an interesting condition. Tukaram 
had directed her to name the child lihngrban, as 
ho would turn out a gi e.it devotee. Tho good man 
had left in all two sons and three daughters. All 
these children bore sacred names, i, e., names 
of gods and goddesses. Tho two sons were called 
Mahadeva and Vithoba, respoctivoly, while the 
three daughters wore severally called Xtisf, 
Bhagiraihi and Oanga. All tho daughters were 
married on the same day. The nuptials took 
place with throe boys of his own caste, who wore 
found playing on tho public road. On this 
strange circumstance coming to the notice of tho 
boys’ parents the next day, the latter so far from 
being displeased, expressed great joy at having 
had alliances made with Tukaram’s family. 
Indeed, the .saint wa.s held in high esteem by ail 
from the highest to the lowest. We have already 
noticed Sivaji’s high regard for him on several 
occasions. This rcgfird was so deep and sincere 
that it did not cease with his life, but was, after 
his demise, converted to favour towards his family. 

It is stated that a few years after Tukaram had 
left earth for good, the King came to Dehu, and 
on being informed that his children w’ere not in a 
^voll-to-do condition, granted some villages as 
j;igir for their maintenance and support. These 
villages are .still in tho posfies.sion and enjoyment 
of his descendants. 

TUKAKAM’s IIELIOION AND POETRY. 

It may be remarked at the outset that 
Tukaram Was no philosopher or preacher. He 
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set himself not to prcnch any new doctrine or to einphaj^ised. Religion, it was declared, consisted 
found any sect or school. On the* other hand, not in the passionless niergonco of the soul in the 


ho pours ridicule on philosophers and sys- 
tems. He was a man trying to discern spij itual 
things, to live the life of the spirit. All his 
poetry and ellort are directed to one end — to 
realise ^od, to live in God. And judging by 
his poetry, wo cannot deny that his sj)i ritual 
ir\tuition very high, that his eilbrts to live 
the life of the spirit wrue amply reward*d. 
Though Tukaram is not in spirit a philosopher 
or pre.tchey* of doctrines, his poems .show the 
inlhicnce of, and embody, the' *now \’’ai.slinavite 
faith that was spreading ov(a- the whcflc of North 
India during these centiuics. lie imbibed it 
even as the kindred s])iiits of tlio ago did. 
Tukaram was ac((uaintcd with the [)OOtry and 
utterances of the saints and poets of his own 
land ; and tho.se had libcratcil the new tendencies 
of thought, and, above all, made current the now 
Vaishnavite faith with its burden of Lo\e and 
Ihotherhood. 

TIIK NEW IIELK.'ION. 

This new V’aislinavito creed bad been propagat- 
ed in South India by the great reformer Ramanujti. 
Jt was the outcome, partly of the severe intelioc- 
tualisni of Sankara’s system and partly also of 
that religion of the heart, which makes itself 
felt at some stage or other of spiritual culture 
and whiili priests and .systems are povverlc.ss to 
kill. It travelled to the North India tlirough a 
number of monks and preachers. The new ])liilo* 
Sophy may be defined as one which efi'ected a 
reconciliation of the finite and absolute concep- 
tions of God. God is at once personal and im- 
pr^rsonal. Ho is at once the great and Omiiipo- 
tent Being and the friend and inhabitant of 
each soul. God is the fount of energy, the All- 
J*ervadirjg Spirit, the source of Love and Life and 
the unique end of all men’s desires. Ho ought 
to be adored in all faith, and love. Thus the 
merciful and protective aspects of the Divine were 


infinite but a devout and whole-hearted adoration 
of God. 

This ])hiIosophy further implied the distinction 
of god and soul. Though essentially one, god 
and .^oul are yet distinct. Thi.s d 'cfcrino of union- 
in-soparatcncss is the great, fcatuie of thi.s 
nK'<lia‘V/il faith. As an English critic oF Kabir 
has .said “ Vov tho thorough-going Moriist, the 
soul, in so far as it is real, is substantially 
identic.il with God ; and the ti'ue object of 
existence is the making y)atont of. this latent 
identity, the realisation which finds expression 
in the Vedantist formula ‘ Tint art thou.’ But 
Kabir says that Brahma and the creature 
are ^ ever distinct yet ever uiiitcil,’ tint tlu^ 
wise man knows the spiritual as well as the 
matoi’ial world ‘ to be no more tlmn His footstool.’ 
Tho .soul’s union with Him is a Love- union, a 
mutaa.l inhabitation ; tliat essentially dualistic 
relation wluch all mystical religion expresses, not 
a .self- mergence which loaves no pl.ice for person- 
ality. This eterjial distinction, the mysterious 
urnon-in-separatoness of (iod and the soul, i.s a 
necessary doctrine all sane m3'sticism ; for no 
schoino which fails to find a place for it can 
rejire.sunt more thiin a fragment of that soul’s 
intercourse with tlie spiritual world. Its allirna- 
atinii w.is one of tlic distinctue features of tho 
Vaishnavite reformation 2Moache<l by Ramanuja.” 
This doctrine was shared not only By Kabir, but 
also by the other great mystics and poets of this 
epoch, among wliom Tukari^m was one. * Having 
its basis in the longings of man’s heart, its 
cajiacity for devotion, prayer, repentance, this 
doctrine fell in profoundly with the mysti- 
cism and yearning of tho mediieval Indian 
mind. The heart of India, long jient up in 
the darkness and formalism of the Middle Ages, 
burst forth in streams of prayer, love and ecstasy. 
Nowhere do we see the workings of these new and 
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mystic modes of thought, of tlu'se new visions 
of the Absolute, more beautifully expressed than 
in the poems of Tukaram. 

Numerous are the poems of Tukaram, des- 
criptive of the nature of God — His All J^ervading 
nature, His Omnipotence ar»d Jjove. Some <if 
these poems are full of the old light rellected from 
the Sanskrit classics — the Puranas and the Scrip- 
tures ; while others are more mystical and 
original in their thought and poetry. 

1 will eitol Kosava, Mukiinda, Murari^ Rama, Krishna, 
mighty names that annihilate all sin. O Life at once and 
Death of the world, who art at once the Dwarf and the 
Universe of manifold glory ; Thou who severest mortal 
ties, who bearpst the disc and the maco. Strong Hero 
that didst overthrow the demons I O Warrior that woar- 
est the jewelled Crown, O Generous Master, that givest 
the world to men, O Image ot Madana, entrancing the 
spirit, in whom the oowhcids and the damsels delighted. 

0 Kanta, master ot dramatic skill, endowed with every 
erfection, possessed of every attribute, beyond all '^ttri- 
utes, who beholdest and knowost all things: Thou who 

hast created the sun and other lights, yet dost allow no 
sense of pride to approach Thoc, how can 1 servo this 
God ? What little can I offer Him ? Without faith, He 
cannot be comprehended. Tuka sufTera not his soul to 
quit His foot. 

O Vasudova, Lord of the humble, Lotus-eyed, Glori- 
ous Eternity I O Thou who givest happiness to Thy 
worshippers, there is nothing void of Thee! O Inilmto 
Ooe, Master of the world, most Noble form. Image of 
Vamanal creator of Brahma, Lord of Vuikunta, inacces- 
sible to the Vedas and Siiastras ! () All-Pervading One, 
Whoso arm is everywhere, unfathomable ! Eye of the 
world, God of the World, Ancient Fathor of Brahma I O 
Panduranga, servant of Thy ^yorhippers ! Thou that 
dost crush tiieir fears, () Best of Beings! Infinite one 
that dost till the minds of all, that dwoilest apart from 
association and solitude! O Lord of the senses, Thy 
noble form is unknown to Thy simple worshippers ; 
assume Thy embodied shape and set them to adore Thee, 
says Tuka. 

The doctrine of the soul’s distinction from God 
— ii cardinal jioctrine of the inediirval mystics — 
often supplies a mo.st beautiful theme to Tukaram. 

Cursed bo that knowledge which makes mo one with 
thee 1 love to have preempts from thee and prohibitions. 

1 am thy servant ; thou art my lord ; lot there bo stiii 
between us the difference of high and low ; let this 
wonderful truth bo established, destroy it not. Water 
can not taste itself, nor trees taste '•their own fruit: the 
worshipper must be separate, thus alone pleasure arises 
from distinction. The diamond looks beautiful in its 
setting ; gold when it is fashioned into an ornament ; if 
there were no difference, how could you contrast theono 
with the other ? After heat one enjoys shade; at tho 
sight of her child the milk comes into the mother's breast — 
what delight there is when they meet each other ! Tuka 
•ays, This is a great thing gained and sol view it; I am 
Ihoroughlj resolved td desire liberation no more , 


Had 1 not been a sinner, how could thero have been a 
Saviour ? So my name is the source, and hence, O sea of 
me rev, comes tl^ purifying power. Iron is tho glory 
of the PariNU, else had it been but an ordinary stone ? Tuka 
says, Through the petitioner's faith comes tho honour of 
the tree of wishes. 

If y^u and 1 should become one and the same, how 
then could the servi jo of My Lord exist as a graceful 
ornament for me to wear ? There would be no room for 
love. ^ If utteran( e should ccafco, how could this joy 
exist ? Tuka says, As it is, we danoe before thee with 
fond delight. 

We know the secret of thy mind : whence comes tho 
worshipper ? Whence oomos God ? If there is no such 
thing as the seed, how can it hoar fruit in the end ? Thou 
hast played manv parts ; whence comes merit and whence 
comes guilt ? Wo were non-existent ; it is thou that 
hast beheld thyself. If within one house, unpercoived, 
a theft took place, thero is an end of coming<and going 
elsewhere for the goods stolen. Tuka says. He has 
taken us by the hand, and thereafter he has made us 
distinct from himself ; in lonely and in crowded places 
there is aceiemonyof comfort between God and his 
worshippers. 

Of the new religion, the Love- aspect apjiealed 
moat to Tukaram. He figures the natme of the 
Absolute Love in a nnmbo)* of ways, mo.st stirring 
and profound. Many are tlic metaphors ho uses 
to describe tliis Supiome love — those of friend, of 
bride and bridegroom, but chielly that of mother 
and child. 

Who asks a mother to love her child ? It is her infant 
that creates love in her. It is the yearning of her heart 
that makes her protect him, O, thou that art dark as a 
cloud, wo compare thoo to mortal parents, but wo see 
that it adds no grace to thee. Tho mother guards her 
child here on earth, but in the next world she is not near 
him ; not so is it witli thee. O Jn/inite One, thou art 
master of Time ! Tuka says, O Narayana, thy compas* 
sion is greater than hers. 

.The yearnings of love are something that comes from 
tho heart , there is nothing like thorn. A mother will 
not lot her child cry much ; when ho is fretful, she is not 
slow to move. W'lion her faeo breaks into smiles, the 
child undorbtauds it. Tuka, with all his ignorance, 
possesses this knowledge ; ho is not like the run of men. 

A child may he unkind to his mother, yet still sho 
loves him. She forgets that she is weary : she lifts him 
on her hip and lays his body against hers. Bhe weeps 
at his distress ; she is ready to give away her life for him* 
She jumps upwhen he calls her name, sho flings away her 
life, says Tuka. 

And such J.i0vc belongs to the very nature of 
the Absolute: — 

If tho Ganges went to tho sea, and ho refused to give 
her a place, where could she go ? Is the water vexed 
with oreaturos that live in the water Y Does a motheff 
refuse to shelter her childten P Tuka says, 1 have oome 
to seek your protection ; why are you silent P 
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A Ooil, then, who is aft love ought to be 
worshipped in love and faith alone.- In a charac- 
teristic poem, he tells us : — 

1 practised neither mod itatioii nor penance, I used no 
violence to my mind, I laid no restraints on it. Standing 
where 1 was, I cried to Thee to rosciio me in niy sfrait. 1 
brought and offered Thee no water; by meditation alone I 
Horved Thee; what I spent wflH spent alone. Says TiiUa, 
My gei^rouB master accepted it in all sincerity 

What do ivi' know about divorce from the world ? We 
know but the name of Vithoha ; among the crowd of his 
worshippers we dance /’ejoioing and beat the cymbals. 

What do / Know about peace and meroy and lovj ? 
except what I lind ic the name and praises of Govinda. 
Why should I practise neglect of the body, when 1 am 
immersed in the sea of nectar ? Why should 1 servo him 
alone in the waste, when T have this joy among mon?Tuka 
says, K'ght well I know ; Vithoba go^s by my side. 

Ijot us offer the worship which is best, the worship of 
the heart ; then what do wo want with oijtward prepara- 
tions ? God ought to know the Jioart and he knows it; 
in the heart of the true worshipper is the truth which 
lie accepts. Jn the hist hour, the spirit shall reap gain 
or loss according to the seed it has sown, TuUa says, 
that worship which keeps us in peace secures its end 

Such fi worship — a worship of the heart in love 
and in faith — is acccs.sihle to all, tfie liigh and the 
low, the learned and the ignorant. It could 
know no distinctions of casto or birth. Says 
Tukaram • 

Gur liord knows nothing of high or lowly birth, Flo 
stops wherever lie sees devotion and faith. Ho ate the 
pounded grain that Vidura, the slaves son, offered Him; 
He protected Prnhlada in the demon’s house. Ho worked 
with Rohidas in tanning hides ; JJe wove scarfs on Kab rs 
loom, FH' sold goat’s flesh with the butcher Sajfiiia ; 
Ho mowed Mic grass in Bavata’s field, lie blow the fire 
with the goldsmith Narahari; with Chokamcla He dragged 
away dead cows. With Naina’s slave Jani, Flo lifted up 
eowdung ; at Dharma’s house Flo carried the water and 
swept the floors. He became a chaiiotcer and drove the 
horses of Arjuna’s car; Tie relished tJio oakes that 
Budama’8*love presented Him. At the cowlienVs house, 
He tended kitie. Fie kept the door for Pali. For the 
sake of Mira Fiai, Ho drained the poison cup ; >Fe be- 
came a Mnhar in the service of Damaji. Ho earned 
elav tor (iora the potter. He paid off the hills ot Narsi 
Melita. For Pundahka’s sake He still stands thcio (at 
Pandharpur) ; blessed, says Tuka, is His story. 

The king of generous princes dwells at Pandhari, with 
uplifted arms he beckons to all. Ho desires the ignor- 
ant more than the learned, it is they that ho ombracoH 
fondly. He takes away anxious care and beHtow>j 1 've 
in return ; he thitiks not of his own gam or 
Tuka says, Wo are feeble and helpless ; Panduranga 
watches over us. 

Tlioro are in Tukaram also groat moods of 
ecstasy, of eager devotion, of profound, tender 
trust or sometimes of spiritual de.spair : — 

They oall Jou a sea of mercy ; then why do you delay, 
O i-^anduranga ? why Ijavo you no pity yet ? I i'ko 


the fawn for its mother, when it is wearied by thirst and 
hunger in the jungle. Suckle mo, G mother, with the 
nlilk of love, run towards me with swollen breast. Tuka 
says, Who but you, O Panduranga, will drive av/ay my 
pangH . 

I turn no more to look behind me ; lam thoroughly .sick 
of the world. Come and meet mo, O Gonm-ous One ; I 
cannot bear the call of death; with Thy support I shall 
he at peaiip then, [shall he content with my part in the 
game of life My throat, savs Tuka, is choked with this 
earnest desire, liow*iH it this comfort visits rnc not ? 

What indecision vexes my soul ’ Make ino Thy own 
after any sort • he resolved upon this. Other gains seem 
Aile to me ; I have learned from experience their good and 
evil TjPt me frtll.saysTuka, into a trance unbroken ; let 
me sink intoThv I. oving spirit. 

Mv words are not figures of rhetoric ; T beseech TFiee 
in accents of tine misery. Let no delay intervene in 
our task ; Thou art a sclf-nifide image of mercy. I have 
turned my fjice towards Tliec, says Tuka; I will hug Thy 
feet when I see them. 

I am much afraid of Fjcarning; may it never interfere 
with mo, O Naravnua. I will drirk the milk of TiOve, 
wisely choosinc the jov of devohon. There is nothing 
in the three worlds like it There are homes for the libe- 
rated soul but the pence tbev give is a poor thing Tuka 
savim>(irant me tbis that I »bd Thou may never pass awaji; 

I delight not in that loss of differenee whereof I spoke. 

I have called on Thee till my throat is parched ; my life 
is ebbing, mv patience is gone. Why bast Thou not yet 
noticed this, () mother’s home of the wretched ? I look 
on Avealth as though it were a stone, on pleasures as 
poison. Pardon mo my faults, em))ra(*e me and give mo 
Thy love. A longing for Thv form lingers in mv heart; 
Avithin and without I never cease to fool it. All 1 have to 
help me now is Thy feet, says Tuka. 

Thovc is a hcjuiliful logend which tolls ns how 
Tiukaram onco hoing ill not go on liis usual 

pilgi’iniago to Paiidliarpiir for tho autumn 
festivals and, tlioroforo, wrote .i number of songs 
to form a messAgo to tho (^lod of Pandharpur and 
s^it them by the liond of the pilgrims entreating 
them t'l bring h.u'k to h'ln tho rc[)1y which tho 
God was .mire to give. T\w pilgrims went ^ pff 
c;UT>ing tho message ; and Tukaj’am^ so tho 
legend savs, liV wnitingon the -spot by the remd- 
side whore he first met tho pilgrims till they 
ivturnod. Tliis incident narrated by tho IMarathi 
biographer, Mahipatlii, i« proluhly true : it is in 
perfect keeping with tho profoundly mystical and 
devotional temF>eramont of Tukuram. The pooms 
themselves whicli formed tho message are extant 
and are full of d.H*p poetry and pathos. Tho 

following are taken from thorn : — 

I will bo patient no more, I will f-ond Him a message; if 
IIo rehonts it, Ho is Avricome to def so. If He resents it, 
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at loast He will answer mo; in some way or other lie will 
send mo tho feather back. It matters not to him if He 
loses one child ; 1 have no other parent's home. 

It is not my lot to make a humble prayer, I approach 
Thy feet with a pressing request. In my love, 1 have 
written a bold letter. I cannot fathom Thy Nature, my 
intolligenc'jiH too weak. If I cannot fathom Thy Nature, 
how can my feebleness describe Thee ? Accept my speech 
such as it is; I glorify Thee in faltering accents. Savs 
Tukarain, I place my head where Thy feet stand on tho 
brick. . . 

liefore concluding, we may quote two beautiful 
poems — anecdotes mystical and charming in tlieir 
poetry — descriptive of God’s love. 

Here is a little secret of your love, O Lord of tho world 
1 remember tho tale and will tell it to you. A deor and 
two fawns were grazing btithely in the wood, when 
suddenly there camo a hunter with two dogs. Ho spread 
his nets on one side, be stationed his dogs on the other 
he fired tho grass on one side and waited himself on the 
other. The deer were beset on all sides : they began to 
remember your name. “ O Ramkrishna, God of Gods, 
comeat once ! who will save ns in this strait, but thou, 
O father, liOrd of tho world?” You heard their words and 
^your pitiful heart was troubled ; you ordered tho vain to 
quenen the fire speedily. You romed up a hare and tho 
dogs pursued it ; the deer joyfully bounded off, crying 

Goviuda has saved us !” Thou art thus lull of mercy 
beloved of thy worshippers ; they delight heartily in 
thy praise. O spouse of Kakhtimai, says Tuka. 

Weak as I am, how can 1 describe thy greatness ? 
Thou art a mine of mercy, a sea of compassion. Some 
birds laid their eggs on the field of Kurukshotra ; they 
built their nest in the grass. Suddenly there was a pillar 
of war raised thereon ; the spot was chosen for a battle. 
The hosts of the Pandavas and the Kauravas comn 
thither to meet in strife. In that hour the birds rornera- 
bered thro ; “ Help us,” they cried, “ O hiisban(fof 

Lakahmi ! Elephants, chariots and horses will run 
about her© ; the rocks will he crushed to dust. In such 
a peril how can we be saved ? How can we forsake our 
little ones and flee ?” In that hour thy heart was moved 
with pity. There was a boll on an elephant’s neck ; it 
fell upon them when they looked not for it Eighteen 
I'ays did the battle rage ; neither wind nor heat did them 
any harm. When the battle was over they were pointed 
out to Arjuna ; thou didst show him tho birds, O 
Naravana ! “ Lo ! I have saved my servants from death 

Else how could they have lived through the battle !” 
Buch mercy dost thou show to thy worshippers ; thou 
art indeed our mother, says Tuka. 

An English critic and admirer of Tukaram has 
said “ To tho.se wlio liavo read Tukaram’a 
Ahhangd!^, it is useless to speak in praise of 
Christian Ethics.’* Tukaram^s poems contain, as 
all religious poetry should, a great deal of ethical 
and moral teaching. 

For Tukarain, it should be remembered, was no 
mere dreamer or composer of poems ; he is above 
all a practical mystic. He everywhere insists 
Vipon individual experience as the true test of 


religious life. Poetry itself, he says, is “ a thing 
dry, fruitless and external ” unless it is “ moist 
with the moisture from the inneripost being.” 

Mere profoBBiona load to nothing ; what we want is a 
runni^ Hpring of truth within. Ah a last re«ourco, a 
ouBo is decided by fire ; we see who can grasp a hot iron 
without injury, Tuka saye. Swerve not from tliiB rule; 
call that only genuine which is genuine. 

What avails preaching ? It is wasted unlesfi our daily 
walk agree with it. Tho name of nectar on the lips is 
a mockery when a man is tortured by hunger. 

If you lovo not Ilai i, all knowledge is vain, it is 
futile oBteiitation ; you have merely opened a shop and 
cheated people to make a living. It is in vain you 
have studied the Vedas, unless you feel aobs of loie 
rise in your hearc »vhon you hear God proohed. Thus 
the Pnranas prooliiim, says Tuka, thus spoJj,© the noble 
spirits of yore. * . 

Fire does not aummon any one through a deter- 
mined piirpo9.3 of its own ; if a man is cold, he comes 
and warms himself. * Does water say ‘ oorno, drink 
me lip*? A thirsty mnn runs to quench his thirst. Do 
clothes say * come and put us on ’ ? Men wear them 
of their own accord. Does Tuka’s Lord say, R( mem- 
ber Me’? You should remember Him to save your- 
selves. 

You must wffss nlon^f the road if you mCcin to reach 
tho spot; it is no use listening to mere tales of it. 
Listen to me, I humbly entreat you ; inactive faith 
will not carry you forward. A virgin and a matron 
alike have gained their Knowledge from experience; it 
is not acquired by hearsay. Tuka says, Here is needed 
one immerned in tho subject ; when the source is 
cleared, light will proceed from it. 

These poems of Tukiinim are higlily popular 
throughout tho Deccan. Dm h min .and Sudra 
alike are familisir with them. They arc sung by 
the .shephord.i! tending the Mock on the hills as 
w(3ll UK by tlio numerous pilgrims that dsiily make 
their journey to Dnndhnrpur or Deliu. Tlie 
popularity of these poems i.s well doseryed. We 
find in them glimpses, deep and sustained, of the 
Divine Pre.sencc, intimate and beautiful revela- 
tions of Divine Love and Beauty. Everywliere 
they proclaim the need of man for God’s gracej 
the power of God to bestow it and the peace and 
h.'ippincss which it brings. The simplicity ,And 
c i^’nestness of the poetry make their appeal 
irresistible. Not so intrepid and piercing as 
Dnyandev, not so learned as Eknath, yet full of 
a great sincerity and deep poetic intuition and 
power, Tukaram remains par . excellence the 
chief poet of tho Vaishnava movement and of 
Maliaraflhtra. 
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Lord Hardinge and the Mesopotamia Commission 

BY MR. S. SATYAMURTI. B.A./B.l.. 


HE report of the Mesopotamia Enquiry Com- 
mission was issued on the 2Gth of Juno. 
The members of the Commission which 

was appointed by Act of Parliament in August 
1916 wjre Lord George Hamilton (Chairman), 
the Earl of Donoughmore, Lord Hugh Cecil, 
M. P., Admiral Sir Cyprian Ihidge, General Sir 
Neville Lyttleton, and Commander .1. C>. Wedg- 
wood, M. P. The report which is signed by nil 
except the last named, deals with every aspect 
of the operations up to the fall of Kiit in April, 
1916; and among the matters disciis.sed are the 
blunder of the original advarfco to llnghdad, 
with an insufliciently armed and equipped force, 
the bad Commissariat, the. failure to supply 
ellectivo reinforcements, the wholly inade(]uate 
transport arrangements, and the disgraceful 
breakdown in the Medical Service, wbkdi resulted 
in much avoidable sufroririg to both British and 
Indian wounded. Severe censure is passed on all 
who were in controT of the expedition, and 
practically every high ollicial wlio was concerned 
with it comes in for blame, from tlio Viceroy 
downwards, But the heaviest blame lulls on Sir 
John Nixon, Sir Beauchamp Dud’, the Coni- 
mander-in-Chiof in India, and Surgeon General 
H. G. Hathaway, C. B., the Senior Medical Ollicor 
of the force. 

There is one a.spoct of the report which should 
be dealt with first. As Lord Hardinge put it in 
the House of Lords : — 

The publication of the report in India may create a 
feeling that the efforts and sacrifieeH of India have bepn 
inadequatidy appreciated at home. The report Hcarcoly 
refers to .the greatest military effort ever made in the 
history of India, in the despatch of expeditions to 
France, Egypt, and East Africa, before the expedition 
to Mesopotamia was even under contemplation, nor is 
any account taken of the fact that, owing to the readi- 
ness of India to assist by giving with an open hand all 
she had, in the initial stages of the three expeditions 1 have 
already mentioned, her military resources and reserves of 
equipment and stores of all kinds were already seriously 
depleted, and in fact, almost exhausted, before even the 
inoeptioD of the idea of a Campaign in Mesqpotaraia. 

And yet the Gom mission says : — 

With the knowledge of the facts which we now 
possess and the extent and soopo of the prepa- 
rations of the War Offioe since they undertook 
the management of the Campaign, it i& impossible 
to refrain from serious censure of the Indian 
.Government for the lack of knowledge and farsight 
shown lin the inadequacy of their preparations and for 
the lack of readiness to recognise and supply deficiencies. 
They ought to have known, ^and with proper touch with 
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the expedition they could have known, what were its 
wants and requirements. 

Let Lord Hardinge answer, in his own power- 
ful and eloquent words : — 

A comparison between the ordinary establishment of 
the army in India and of the units sent overseas in oon- 
neotion with various** expeditious, shows in a striking 
manner the military effort made by India to assist the 
Empire. 

Of the British establishment in India, novon regiments 
of British cavalry out of nine were sent overseas ; 
44 British battalions of infantry out of .52, and 43 
batteries of Royal Artillery out of 56; while of the 
Indian ustahlishment, 20 regiments of Indian cavalry 
out of 30 and S9 battalions of Indian infantry out of 
1.38 were sent abroad. 

In return for those troops, India received, many 
months after the outbreak of war and the despatch of 
Indian divisions overseas, 20 Territorial batteries and 
31 Territorial battalions, but those were unfit for im- 
mediate employment on the frontier or in Mesopotamia 
until they had been entirely equipped and their 
training completed. Many of them were sent later, 
to Mesopotamia whether as units or drafts for Regular' 
regiments and all did splendid service. It is, however, 
a fact that for the space of some weeks before the 
arrival of the Territorials the British garrison in India 
was reduced to about 15,000 men. The safety of India 
was thus imperilled in the interests of the Empire as a 
whole. In such a cause I was naturally prepared to 
take risks, and I took them confidently because 1 trusted 
the people of India, and 1 am proud to say they fully 
justified my confidence in them. 

From the moment of the outbreak of war and after, 
it yvas the steady policy of the Government of India to 
give readily to the Home Government of everything it 
possessed, whether troops or war material. In the 
summer of 1914 India was absolutoly ready for war in 
in the light of what was then accepted as the requisite 
standard of preparation of her military forces and 
equipment. Tho army was at war strength, the maga- 
zidbs wore full and the equipment was complete. 
Thanks to these farsts India was able, not merely to send 
her divisions to Franco and elsewhorii, Imt also to 
supply to England within the first few weeks of tho war, 
70,01X),000 rounds of small arm ammunition, ri0,UtK) 
rifles, and more than TiM) guns, of the Istcpfc pattern and 
t*ype. In tho first week of tho wrfr some .530 officers of 
the army in India, who could ill he spared were hanJed 
over to the War Office, and nearly 3,000 additional com- 
batant officers have been senj overseas since the war 
began. 

It would bo out of place to give hero in detail the 
enormous quantit ies of material supplied to tho Home 
Government, such as tents, boots, saddlery, clothing, 
etc but every effort was made to meet tho over-increns- 
iog'demands made by the War Office, and it may be 
stated without exaggeration that India was bled abso- 
lutely while during tho first few weeks of the war. At 
that time there was no question of an expedition to 
Mesopotamta and tho Government of India’s sole pre- 
oeoupation was to make every possible saorifl'ie in order 
to secure a successful prosecution of the war in Franoe* 
Thou oamc a moment, after tlfh commencement of 
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oj^ations in Me^^otamia, when India’s own needs he> 
came pressing, and the results of her previous readiness 
|o make saoriiices began to be severeljr felt. 

As mentioned already, the Commissioners find 
that the short comings in armament and equip- 
meht were the natural results of a policy of in- 
discriminate retrenchment. Hero again Lord 
Hardinge comes to the rescue of India and gives 
a complete and effective answer*: 

It is within Your Lordships’ remembrance that in 1912 
a Committee was appointed in India under the chairman- 
ship of that distinguished soldier. Field- Marshal Lord 
Nioholson, which oarried out a thorough investigation 
into the organisation and administration of the Army in 
India and reported in 1913, The Government of India 
aooepted the recommendations of the majority of that 
Committee, which oontenrplated the maintenance of 
seven and one-third divisions of infantry, five cavalry 
brigades and array troops in a state of readiness to mobi- 
lise at the shortest possible notice, and the decision was 
approved by the Secretary of State, The despatch of 
any of these infantry divisions and cavalry brigades to 
Europe or elewhere overseas was not even contemplated 
by the Committee ; ncverthelesH, within six months of the 
outbreak of war, the Government of India had mobilised 
10 divisions, instead of seven and one-third, of which no 
less than seven were sent overseas, and eight brigades 
of cavalry, instead of live, of which six went to France. 

A further opinion was given that the military budget 
should not exceed £19.^ millions which was to be regarded 
as a maximum figure. As a matter of fact, of the last 13 
military budgets, in only two cases has the maximum 
figure of 19.^ millions not been exceeded, while of the five 
budgets for which 1 and my Government oould bo hold 
responsible, every one exceeded the maximum fixed by 
Lord Nioholson’s Committee the last budget showing a 
oonsidorable increase to incic than 22 snillions. It must 
be remembered that the net revenue of India varied du- 
ring that period between 48 and TiS millions except in 
one year, when it reached mij lions, so that the pro. 
portion for military expenditure is high. 

These figures show the attitude of the Government of 
India towards military expenditure, but it seems hardly 
necessary for me to labour the point, since in spito«of 
allegations of undue economy in military administration, 
tme Commission state in their report (page 107) that they 
have no evidence to show that any urgent demand put 
forward by the military authorities was definitely refused 
by the Finance Department of the Government of India. 
This is coafirnfed by General OufT's evidence before the 
Ctfmmission. 

A fuvther impression created by the report is 
pointed out by Lord dlardinge. The Commission- 
ers seem to have thought that the Meso- 
potamian Campaign wns the sole pre- occupation 
of the Government of India, ‘In a report of 132 
closely printed pages, the situation on the 
frontier and in the interior iS dealt with in eight 
lines, and yet this situation had a very close 
relation to the military resources of Irylia and at 
times was one of anxiety and danger. Although 
during the previous three 3 ’earfl there had been no 
operations of any itaportance on the North-West 


Frontier, still between the 29th November 1914 
and the 5th Boptemher 1915, no less than seven 
serious attacks were made, all of which were 
effectively dealt with. And such severe defeats 
were inflicted on them, that, it may be said 
that, during the most critical period of the war, 
India successfully carried out the greatest 
military operations on the frontier, since the 
Frontier Campaign of 1897. At the same time 
the interna] situation in India gave cause for 
anxiety and for great vigilance on .the part of 
both the civil and military authorities. In Lord 
Hardinge's words ; “ In addition to the Mesopo- 
tamiaji Campaign, the Government of India had 
heavy pre- occupations at home, altljough the 
loyalty of the peo^fie as a whole was the greatest 
safe-guard against the success of any such 
(internal) outbreaks.” 

It is with regard to the advance from Kut to 
Baghdad tlint the Commission devote a not 
inconsiderable portion of their report. As 
the Commissioners themselves find, “ From quite 
early in the history of the expedition, tlie po.ssibi- 
lity of an ultimate advance on Baghdad was 
in the minds of the authorities in India, Meso- 
potamia, and KnglaTid.” Sir John Nixon had 
taken with him to Mesopotamia orders by the 
Commander-in-Chief in India to submit a plan 
for an advance on Baghdad. This plan was for- 
warded to Simla on the 30th August 1915, but it 
was not communicated to the Viceroy or the 
Secretary of State. On the .Srd October, General 
Nixon wired to the Secretary of State “ J consider 
I am strong enough to open road to Baghdad.” 
The Home Government, were not prepared at the 
moment to sanction the adventure. But on the 
4th October, tl»e very day on which Mr. Cham- 
berlain had telcgraplied to stop General Nixon, 
the Cabinet met, and resolved on the advance on 
Baghdad, largely inflnonced thereto, by political 
considerations. Mr. Chamberlain wired to General 
Nixon on the 8th October, asking what ndditional 
forces w’ould be necc.‘^.sary to occupy and lioM 
Baghdad. General Nixon replied tliat he did not 
want any additional forces to occupy Baghdad, 
but required an additional divi.^ion ar.d one 
cavalry regiment to onahlo him ‘to permanently 
occupy Baghdad. 

The views of the Government of India upon 
this proposed advance on Baghdad were that, 
unless an Indian division was despatched from 
France, an advance on Baghdad could not be 
carried out, and that; consequently, no Advance in 
strenj^th should be made beyond Kut. These 
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views were communicated Jio the Secretary of 
State on the Cth October. On the same date, 
Lord Hardinge sent a private telegram to the 
Secretary of State, in which he said, “ These 
(referring to the effects of the capture of Baghdad) 
are considerations to which 1 attach great import- 
ance, but T put them forward to bo weighed by 
you and Ilia Majesty’s Government; for 1 fully 
realise that it is for His Majesty’s Government to 
decide* where and how our forces can bo used with 
the best possible eflect.” 

Lord Hardinge was, therefore, telling the bare 
truth, when he said ; 

Your Lordships will thus perceivo that, although tho 
Government of India wore fully alive to tho political and 
military advantages to be obtained from tho capture of 
Baghdad "we were absolutely opposed to an advance 
without the reinforcement of Genotal Nixon by an addi- 
tional division, and we made it dear that even those 
advantages and the condition upon whfch tho advance 
was to depend were to he subordinated to militarv needs 
elsewhere. 1, therefore, consider that 1 am justified in 
stating that, had the later telegmms from the Secretary 
of State of the 18th October to (loneral Nixon and my- 
self not been despatched, the expeditionary forces would 
bavo remained at Kut-ehArnara. 

The Commission refer to Lord Ilardingo’s tele- 
giam of tho 9th Octolior in which tho Viceroy 
expressed his pleasure lit tlio Cabinet’s decision and 
his concurrence of Nixon s cstimato of reinfoj-ce- 
monts required, and added that these should reach 
Ihighdad not later than one month after the 
capture of the city. Jjord Hardinge could not 
have easily done otherwise, b'or, 
under tho circumstances of the moment, the 
Government of India would have placed thomsolvos in an 
invidious position, and would have exposed themselves 
to the criticism of having ignored the demands of the 
Empire, if at a critical moment they had overridden tho 
opinion of the general in command in tho field, and had 
vetoed tho advance on Baghdad, it would have been a 
case of civilian intcrfeionce with military plans. 

Meanwhile, the Government in England reforrod 
the question of tho advanco on Baghdad to the 
general stafi* at the War Ofhee, to the joint naval 
and military stalls, and to a special Committee. 
All those authorities agreed that the capture of 
Baghdad by Sir John Nixon’s existing forces 
presented no ditiiculties. And on the 23rd 
October, Mr. Chamberlain authorised tho advance 
on Baghdad in tho following terms. “ If 
Nixon is sati?ffied that tlie force he has available 
is sufficient for the operation, he may march on 
Baghdad.” Thus it is clo.ar that the Commis- 
sioners were wrong in .attributing .any share ol the 
responsibility for the advance on Baghdad to Lord 
Hardinge. 

With .rogard to the • medical arrangements, 
the Commissioners sa^ that Lord Ilardin^^ 


showed throughout the* utmost good will, but 
consideiing the paramount ^Htliority pf ^his 
office, his action was not sufficiently strenuous and 
peremptory. Jjord Hardinge freely admits that 
there were serious shortcomings in the provision 
made by the medical services and says iihat 
his sympathy with the sufferers and *their rela- 
tions is deeper than any words of his can ex- 
press. Jiut he very pertinently points out that 
the heavy demanSs made upon India for the pro- 
vision of ambulances and hospitals and their 
personnel in England, France, Mesopotamia, 
Egypt, and East Africa, soon exhausted an orga- 
nis^itioii which had never been intended or pre- 
pared for operations out of India. 

As regards the Viceroy’s responsibility in tho 
matter, here is his answer : 

The Viooroy is theoretically roapoDBible-for everything 
that happeim in India and outMide India whore Indian 
intoreHtH are affected, but he ban to trust to his Lieute- 
nant and advisers for information and guidance. I have 
no deaire to shirk any responsibility that is my duo, but 
it is not easy to know what further strenuous and per- 
emptory action I could haVt> taken without exposing my- 
self to tho charge of cxcestsivo civilian interference in 
military mattei'H. Private rumour said things wore 
going badly, oilicial report said things were going 
well. It was my first duty to ascertain the truth. But 
even before the despatch of the Vincent-Bingley mission, 

I cook every possible measure to improve the medical 
situation. It may be difficult for people in England to 
realise the inherent difficulties in tho personal supervision 
by tho Vioeroy of medical arrangement on a river 3,000 
miles away in the midst of his other heavy labours of 
governing a country bigger than Europe and with more 
than 300,000,000 inhabitants. 

As regards the question of the Viceroy’s exe- 
cutive council whoso functions were, in the opinion 
of the Commission, to a certain extent abrogated 
by tho fact that many questions relating to the 
prosecution of the campaign were decided by the 
Viceroy and the Gonimander-in-Chief without re- 
ference to them, it has to be remembered that 
according to Sec. 2 of paragraph 39, of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, the Governor (General and* one 
, Member of Council may exercise all tho functions 
of the Governor- General in Council. Consequently, 
in questions affecting the army and ^ purely 
military matters, there was nothing unconstitu- 
tional in the procedure followed. Tho same system 
was followed in dealing with matters belonging to 
other Government departments. But it must be 
stated, in fairness to Lord Hardinge, that ho re- 
established Council Government in India and 
that his Council mot rogulurly. 

On tho subject of private letters and telegrams 
between ^he Secrotaiy of State and the VTcoroy, 
which tho Commission criticise, this is J-iorcl 
Hardin^o’s answer : 
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V inherited and carried o(i with three s&oceieive Secre- 
taries/if State a^stcm which 1 found o^^tabli^hed, and 
whioh 1 saw no reason to change as 1 found it both con> 
Tenient and eipeditious. The system has grown up ever 
sinoe the electric telegraph reached India. Lord North- 
brook left India in 1876, but his biographer comments on 
Load Salisbury’s disregard for precedent and his prefer- 
ence for settling questions of policy by means of private 
communications with the Viceroy. I am told that the 
same charges were brought against Lord Woli^rhampton 
and Lord Elgin in regard to the Chitral Expedition, but 
1 am unable to vouch for this. Copies of private tele- 
grams and extracts of private letters on political or ad- 
ministrative matters were always issued to the Depart- 
ments conoerned, and 1 never heard any complaint of 
the system in force. In fact 1 was often asked by mem- 
bers of Council and Government Departments to send 
private telegrams, to the Secretary of State. 

Commander WodgwooJ has appended a Mino- 
rity Report in which he holds Lord llardinge and 
Sir Beauchamp Duff alone responsible for all the 
defects and failures in the expedition. It is 
perhaps enough to mention, as an answer to his 
preposterous charge, that his eolleagus on the 
Commission felt themselves bound to go out of 
their way, and criticise Cbmmander Wedg wood’s 
conclusion by saying, “ We do not think that the 
evidence before us justifies attaching to Lord 
llardingo and Sir Beauchamp Duff alone the 
blame for the mistakes and shortcomings con- 
nected with the Mesopotamia expedition.” 

And Commander NN'edgwood’s conclusion' about 
Lord Hardinge is subject to this further in- 
firmity, as pointed out by Lord Hardinge him- 
self : 

' 1 must, however, call Vour LordHhips’ attention to tlie 
paragraph of section 11 on p 123 of the Minority Report. 
It is there stated : — 

''Although 1 had the advantage of being able to 
cross-examine Sir Beauchamp D>iif and the other Anglo- 
Indian officials that came beluro the Commisaion, I was 
Doablo to be present when Jiord Hardinge himsejlf 
came under examination. My oolleagnes examined 
him on none of the passagoH which I cxtr&ct. He may 
be able to give satisfactory explanations for all of them ; 
he . may deny the implication 1 give to them in every 
oaset*’ Commander Wedgwood must have known that I 
am to be found every-day at the Foreign Olhee, not a « 
quarter of a mile from where the Commission was 
Bitting; that 1 would always bo willing, in fact, that it 
would bo*my duty, to appear before the Commission to 
answer any questions that might be put to uir, and yet 
he never made the slightest attempt to invito me to (.ome 
before the Commissioii, on an occasion when he would 
be present, to answer the serious acyusat ons he has been 
fit to make against me, nor even to put question on paper 
which 1 might have had the opportunity of answering. 
In so far as the report of Commander Wedgwood is con- 
oerned, 1 am condemned without having been heard. 
(Cheers,) 1 leave ITour Lordships to draw your own 
oonolusions. • 

On the general conclusions of the Commission, 
Lord Hardingfa’fcf eloquent peroration in the House 
pf Lords is a coin|>lete vindication of the part 


he played in the Mesopotamian expedition and 
deserves respectful reading by every Indian. 

1 must confess it has been painful for me to have to 
meet after 37 years of honourable service under the 
Crown, lint 1 recognise that the fact of being a member 
of Your Lurdships’ House has given me an opportunity 
of mofting them which might not have been open to 
another public servant similarly attacked. 1 trust that 
you will agree that some weight attaches to the explana- 
tions 1 have laid bAfOro you regarding the charges in the 
Majority Report. In so faras the personal imputations 
in the Minority Report are concerned, I believe my past 
record of service to bo the best and only reply. During 
this service it has been my privilege to hold • two of the 
highest offices in the State, My tenure of the Vicoroyalty 
1 prolonged at the request of iiis Majesty's Government 
purely from a sense of public duty, in spite of my own 
personal inclinations. It was throughout my constant 
endeavour to do my duty with single purpose during a 
period of exccptionill strain and in the face of abnormal 
difficulties. 

1 may have failed in my endeavour, but such a verdict 
should only be given in 'die light of India’s military effort 
taken as a whole and of the iutcrnal situation in that vast 
Empire, and it should be endorsed, not only by my fellow- 
countrymen here but my fellow-subjects in India, to 
whose continued coniidenco and good opinion 1 attach 
the highest value. It is in the light of this wider outlook 
that my administration should be judged. 

iiuHa has been watching closely the progre.s.s of 
this enquiry, for it concerned one of her rno.st 
popular Viceroys : India c innot understand wliy 
80 much fuss should bo made about a campaign 
which, judged by its results, has boon one of tho 
most succoRsful in tho war, for, as the (Jominis- 
sioners themselves find : 

Expect for a few months during which there wore 
serious setbacks tho success of the campaign as a whole 
has been remarkable. 

Up to the date of the advance on Baghdad continuous 
victory had been achieved During the last few months 
the force has rosumt'd its oareor of victory. Wo are of 
opinion — reviewing the operations as a whole — that it 
may now bo truly asserted that, in the many parts of the 
world in whi(*h the Allied forces have been engV^ged, no 
more substantial rcsulis or more solid victories have been 
achieved than thore won by the gallantry of the British 
and Indian armies on tho stricken plains of Meso- 
pstamia. 

So far ay Lord Hardinge i.s concerned, Indians 
keenly resent the attneks made on liini end his 
administration of ] ndm. So ineny of the ci itics 
who were forernoht in clamouring for Ijord 
Hardinge’s head were cither those ^ who are con- 
stantly imploring us to tru.st the soldiers, which 
is exactly what ho did, with moat unfortunate 
results, or those who wish to take their revenge 
on him for his excessive sympathy towards Indian 
aspirations. It is a tribute to the common* 
sense of England that such critics have not 
triumphed and that the Empire is hot to be 
deprived of the seivicee of a statesman who 
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has rendered more signal sefvice to it than perhaps 
any other living statesman. 

Ijord Hardinge’s reference to tKe good opinion 
of India has found a warm echo in Indian hearts, 
as will be apparent from the numerous telegrams 
from influential and representative associations, 
expressing unabated confidence in Lord Ilardinge, 
and demanding a potent voice-in any judgment 
which may be passed on his administration, which 
have been sent to the Premier. All India is 
grateful to Mr. Balfour for his spirited defence 
of Lord Hardinge*. He said that he was perfectly 
certain that Lord Hardin ge would be completely 
cleared, if ho were tried by an impartial tribunal 
under the ordinary rules of evidence. India has 
Rotried«and honourably acquitted Lord Hardinge. 
India endorses every word of Mr. Balfour's when 
he says, “ It would be scandalous to make Lord 
Ilardinge the scapegoat. It makes rn}’ blood boil 
to think that ho should be sacrificed, while we 
go free.” The Mesopotamia (loinmission report 
notwithstanding, India will continue to regard 
Lord Hardinge as the greatest Viceroy, India has 
had since l^ord Kipqn. 

But out of evil cometh good. As a result of all this 
it is possible that the defects of the Tn<lian bureau- 
cracy may be recognised in (Ireat Britian, as they 
have all along been recognised in India and that 
such knowledge may lead to the conferring of a 
large measure of Self CJov(*rnmcnt on India. 

Commander Wedgwood says in his Minority 
Report : 

In one of the papern put before U8 by the Indian 
Government, in order to jiistil'y the contrast between the 
attitude of India and the attitude of the self-governing* 
Domiiiions, they write : The self governing Dominions 

deny to India the free privileges of citizenship. India, 
again, though not of her own volition, is practicallv ® 
free market for the trade of the Empire, whereas the 
Colonic impose upon her trade . . . a heavy handicap in 
the shape of protective tariffs: and are at liberty, as it 
would bo urged, to equip themselves for on inoreased 
outlay on Imperial defence by means from which India is 
debarred. 

My last recommendation is that we should no longer 
deny to Indians “ the full privileges of citizenship.” but 
should allow them a large share in the government of their 
own country and in the control of that bureaucracy 
which in this war, uncontrolled' by public opinion, has, 
failed to rise to British standards. Lord Kitchener said 
that it would be fetter to lose India than the war. It would 
certainly bo better to lose India than to lose that for 
which wo are fighting the war — the glorious traditions of 
a people in liberty. 

The evidence before the Commission exposed 
mercilessly the defects of the Indian bureaucracy. 
Referring to the way in which the expedition was 
manage^ the Gloht says.. 

"We do not know which is the more astonishing 
^xpOBure, of the iifoapacily of the typioal bureavorat to 


grasp anything whatever outside th^phere of his official 
traditions or tu realise thab there tnlly ocoasioivily arise 
iiomethingin the world which is of more importance than 
their preservation unimpaired. Wo arc templed by this 
report to say that of all the forms of government under 
which men have ever lived, that of an uncontrolled 
bureaucracy must be the very worst. • 

When Major Carter, shoidced by the horrible condi* 
tions under which the wounded were being brought 
down from tho front tried to bring the facts to tho 
notice, ho was c^led “ a meddlesome, interfering fad- 
dist," and was so obnoxious to those little twin gods on 
wheels that it is said those who depended on their favour 
hardly dared to be seen speaking to him. That is the 
bureaucrat all over. It is a sin to doubt his omnis- 
cience, and blasphemy to correct his mistakes. Arrogant 
incompetence is tho badge of his tribe, and if the 
Mesopotamia Report does not stir the people of Britain 
to a (inn resolve to keep , him under strict and vigilant 
control they will richly deserve to perish beneath his 
blighting rule. 

The romedy for all this is well pointed out 
by Mr. II. K. A. Cotton in the following words, 
which will find an echo in t*veiv Indian heart: — 

Surely anything would be bettor than a continuance 
of tho mono perfect Hyf;i cm of administration which 
tho world, has never seen,” hut which, novertholess, has 
emerged from this latest ordeal as a sorry wreck. In 
every sense of the word it has been proved to bo top* 
heavy, hidebound bv pfcoedcnt and theory, detached 
from practical condiliuns, mechunical and doctrinaire, 
impatient of advice and control, absorbed in the con- 
templation of its own infallibility. Is it not time, 
and more than time, that an end was made of it all, and 
that India should be given tho opportunity to work out 
its own salvation wh.ch has been given to Ireland, and 
even to Greece ? 

, The feeling of India, about the report and its 
sequel is that airs well that ends well. For the 
report is sure to, bring tho day nearer when 
India sliall have Self-Oovernriient. ]\leantinie tho 
only regret of India will be that tlie f^ir name 
jof her beloved Viceroy J^ord Hardinge should 
have been sittenipted to bo besmirched by ill-in-- 
formed critics. 

IN MORNING 

BY MR. BALINDRAI.AL DAS, B.Sc. 

Tho light that wakes in glimmering dawn/ 

Over the hill-tops blue with night; 

1 salute tho immaculitc hght, 

And all tho world there yet unborn ! 

The ruddy sun, a spider, spreads — 

His webs of light in sky immense ; 

And weaving, has bewitched niy sense, 

With brillunt-coloured dancing threads I 

Yet how long will my fancy weave, 

Webs in dream-land of my life; — 

A gilded screen across the strife, 
pi death with all tho boast to live ! 

How long with tho sorgs of love, * 

Drown the silence of the sky, 

* — Till with piercing angdish-cry 

Of Death, the world will oeaBe to move ; 
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By MR. K. g. RAMASWAMI SASfRI, B.A., B.L. 


jU HiS valuable work gives us .*111 excellent 
account of the educational Ashram started 

* at Bolpur by our great poet- saint Sir 
Rabindranath Tagore, and contains also a transla- 
tion of a Ifeautiful idyll about the Ashramna of 
old by Satis Chandra Roy, a poet and teacher of 
great gifts who died at Bolpur in his twentieth 
year. Tagore’s introduction to *the book is ful^ 
of noble and uplifting thoughts. Tagore’s clear 
vision as to the great race -ideas of our people and 
as to the supreme need of fruitful lines of work 
in modern India is quite apparent in his valuable 
foreword. He says : “ The truth became clear to 
me that India had cut hen path and broadened it 
for ages, the path that leads to a life reaching 
beyond death, rising high above the idealisation 
of political selfishness and the insatiable lust for 

accumulation of materials I determined to 

do what I could to bring to the surface, for our 
daily use arid purification, the stream of ideals 
that originated in the sunibiit of our past, flovhng 
underground in the depth of India’s soil, — the 
ideals of .simplicity of life, charity, of spiritual 
vision, purity of heart, harmony with the universe 
and consciousness of the infinite personality in 
all creation.” He says again : “ I seemed chock- 
ed for breath in the hideous nightmare of the 
present time, meaningless in its potty ambitions 
of poverty, and felt in me the struggle of my 
Motherland for awakening in spiritual emancipa- 
tion. Our endeavours after political agitation* 
seemed to rnc unreal to the core and pitifully 
feeble in their utter helplessness. I felt that it 
is a blessing of Providence that begging should 
bo an unprofitable profession and that only to 
him who hath shall be given. 1 said to myself that 
we' must seek for our own i nheritance and with 
it buy our true place in the world.” Tagore has 
realised and shown in his practical work that edu- 
cational reformation and uplift are at the base of 
ail our etibrts for tile achievement of national 
regeneration and that the education given should 
be in hafmony with t^e methods and ideals of 
India’s memorable past whWe it is brought into 
line with all our modern needs. His foreword 
contains also a touching tribute to the genius 
of Satis Chandra Roy. 

Mr. Pearson’s sketch of the daily life in the 
Bolpur school is informing and illuminating and 
though it does not give us a full insight into the 
forces of the time that have fructified ifito that 

* Sbantiniketf^. By W. W. Peanton. Tagore’s 
** The Cycle of pftiagA (PubliBhed by Messrs. Maomillan 

Co., Landoii.) . « 


school, it shows: us vividly wherein lies its fascina- 
tion and its regenerative power. The first aspect 
that deserves proniinont mention is the high and 
noble conception of the scope and ideal of educa- 
tion tllit is understood and practised there. 
Mr. Pearson says : “ Educ/ition assists, not in 
giving information which the boys will forget as 
soon as they conveniently can without danger of 
failing in their examinations, but in allowing the 
boys to develop their own characters in the way 
which is natural to them.” His indictment of 
the system of examinations is as just as it is 
severe. He says : “ The younger the boys are 
the more original they show themselves to be. It 
is only when the shadow of a university exami- 
nation begins to loom over them that they lose 
their natural freshness and originality, and be- 
come candidates for matriculation. When the 
small boys take up an idea and try to put it into 
practice, then there is always a freshness about it 
which is spontaneous and full of the joy of real 
creation.” The second aspect that deserves our 
attention is the idea that tho spread of educa- 
tion and the bringing of higher influences into 
human lives are of infinitely greater importance 
than following tho fad of efficient and expen- 
sive equipment which is now raised to the r.ank of 
n fetish and which, in its conjoint a/^tion with our 
loveless and soulless system of instruction, has 
boon an enemy of light and love and progress in 
our beloved Motherland. Mr. Pearson says: 
“ The emphasis oti efficient and expensive equip- 
ment which is a characteristic feature of institu- 
tions of learning in tho West has never been 
accepted in India, where simplicity of living ii 
regarded as one of the most important factors in 
true education.” We must also remember. always 
the truly democratic spirit and the constant en- 
couragement of self-help, self-confidence, and self- 
respect that are such noteworthy features of this 
noble educational institution. It is not possible 
to describe in this brief sketch the daily routine 
of the school life at Bolpur, but 1 must not omit 
to mention tho fact that tho classes are hold in 
the open air, the fact that there are only annual 
examinations, the fact that there are frequent 
excursions arranged by teachers and pupils, 
the fact that tlie Bengali is the medium of 
instruction while English is taught as a second 
language, the fact that the boys are allowed 
to punish all transgressions by holding a 
jj^venile court, and the general atmosphere 
df tru^t abd happihess that makes ediidation a 
love-bridger and a jd^^-brin^er-ak well tik a light* 
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bringer to the mind. Two facts that deserve a 
more than passing mention are* the prominence 
given to music and the general spiritual atmos- 
phere at Bolpur. The boys are awakened each 
morning by boys choristers singing the suj)remely 
beautiful devotional songs by Tagore, and go to 
sleep each night after the band of boy- singers go 
roun(^ singing his songs. Mr. Pearson says: ** I 
say religious atniORphere because there is no definite 
dogmatic teaching, and for the development of the 
spiritual -side of ‘the boys’ natures the ideal has 
always boon to leave that to the natural instinct of 
each individual boy. In this considerable help is 
expected from the personal influence of the 
teachers^ and from the silent, but constant influence 
of close touch with nature herself, which in India 
is the most wonderful teacher of s|^iritual truth.” 

The beautiful idyll that f dlovvs this description 
of the Bolpur school by Mr. Pviarson is a translation 
of Satis Chandra Boy’s 7’//^^ (rift To the Gum. 
This idyll narrates the well known story of Utanka 
and makes that an occasion for reconstructing 
imaginatively the Ashram lif<' of India’s great past. 
I shall ijuote here only lTtank.\’s words to his 
Would that it were po.ssiblc for each of us to say 
the same when leaving on?' educational institu- 
tions !: “ To-day my tinni of discipline is finished. 

I have by your lo\’e gained strength. M}/ hothf 
has become stronrj and my mind hrujhl and hajtpy. 
I liavo seen the glory of the sun and the moon 
and have felt a Power in the glowing fire. I have 
tasted the joys of the six seasons of the year. 
The peace and tranquillity of the forests have, 
taken up their abode in mo and the fresh living 
spirit of the birds and beasts, of the trees and 
creepers, has entered my heart. I have come to 
understand that the food which we oat and the 
wood of the trees which we burn in the fire are to 
be deemed sacred because they do us good. Air 
wjiter, sky, and light are sacred also, and all are 
filled with Divine sweetness and goodness.” 

The book concludes with two exquisite 
discourses by Tagore on Paradise and on Parting, 
Let us always treasure up in our hearts the 
exquisite wisdom contained in those words of 
Tagore’s : “ One thing is truly needed to be a 

Teacher of children, — it is to be like children ; to 
forget that you are wise or have come to the end 
of knowledge. . . . This is the only advice I can 
offer you on this occasion, — to cultivate the spirit 
of the eternal child if you must take up the 
task of training the children of Man.” 

There *is a peculiar appositeness in taking up 
Tagore’s The Gyde^of Spring along with ShQntini- 
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ketan as it is dedicated “ To my^ys of tlfb Sh(m- 
liniketan who have freed the fountain of youth 
hidden in the heart of this old poet.” The story of 
the play is as follows : A king is in great distress 
of mind on finding that age, the enemy whose 
forces can never be defeated, has invaded him. 
He asks Sruthibhoo.san, a holy man, to help him in 
his path of renunciation. The duties of the State 
are left uncared for, and a terrible famine sweeps 
over the land. Then comes. the poet who brings 
music into the land and work and zest in life. 
He does so by his drama of Phalgnni, consisting of 
four scenes : — Outburst, Search, Doubt, and Dis- 
covery. The first scene depicts a band of youths 
seeking adventure. Then enters their leader 
Immortal youth, and they agree to biing the Old 
Man, Winter citptivo for their spring festival. Then 
they set forth to find the Old Man. They question 
the Ferryman and the Watchman about him 
but only learn that he is always to be seen only 
fro/Ji behind and net. ^r in front. In scene III 
wo see them sitting tired and with wavering faith 
in their leader wiio had di.sfqjpoared from their 
sight. Then Chandra brings a blirid ministrol 
who Cixn see with his soul and who shows the cave 
of tlio 0I<1 Man. Then Chandra goes into the 
cave and comes out and says that the Captive 
wdll follow soon. To the astonishment of all the 
youths, their leader himself comes out of the cave 
and the Old Man is nowhere. Tngore himself 
;icted as the j)oot and as the blind beggar in the 
performance of the play. The central idea of the 
play is the immgrtality of the soul and of the 
eternal verities shining through the shows of life 
and death. It brings to our minds the story in 
^^onny son’s (Gareth and Lynette where it is narrat- 
ed that when Sir Garetli clove the dismal-looking • 
helmet of the Knight of Death he saw that 

“ *. Over from this .• 

Issued the brighf face of a blooming boy 
Fresh as a flower new horn.” 

Let us all lay to our hearts the golden lesson 
contained in the closing song in this Vonderful 
play: 

“ Come and rejoice ! for April is awake. 

Fling yourselves into the flood of being, 
bursting the bondage of the past. 

April is awake. 

Ijife’s shoreless sea is heaving in the sun before 

you 

All the losses are lost and death is drowned in 

* its waves, 

Plunge into the deep without fear, with the 
gladqoss of Aprjl in your heart,’; 
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American Help for Indian Students 

^ BY DR. SUDHINDRA BOSE, M.A., Ph.D. 



Indian student planning to enter a college 
in America has many questions to ask. 
He wants to know : What, university shall 


I choose for my education ? Ilow many 
years will it take mo to get my degree ? Whore 
shall I find suitable accommodation ? These and 
many other questions, which confront a prospective 
student, are cheerfully answered by the Hindus- 
than Association of America. 

The Association is a voluntary organization 
with branches at most of the leading centres of 
education in America. The President of the 
Society who has an intimate knowledge of the 
conditions of life in different parts of the Republic, 
conducts an unofficial bureau of information. He, 
with the assistance of other officers, makes it his 
business to collect data from various colleges and 
universities concerning their educational facilities. 
And when a student applies for advice oi'in- 
formation, the President helps him the best he 

knows liow . . 

A notable instance of the desire of the Assocm- 
tion to render efficient service to Indian students 
is seen in the founding of a Loan Fund. Since 
the resources of a student may sometimes run 
short towards the end of the college year, or his 
allowances may fail to reach him from home in 
time the society tries to tide him over a hard 
period by a little advance of money. V'or lack of 
proper financial support this phase of the work, 
Lwever, is not so well developed as it might be. 

No one need imagine from this that the 
Hindusthan Association is a charitable organiza- 
tion engaged in giving away money to need, 
people It has no money to give, although it has 
some to loan. The Association is only prepared 
to firrnish gi-atis all the information that honajjde 
students in India may desire. The cost of living 
IS itow so high in the United States that no one 
should think of coming licre without a steady 
allowance from home of, at least, a hundred rupees 
a month. The days when a student could earn 
his way through college are gone. Under the 
new Immigration Laws, no student from India 
will be allowed to land in America who has not 
a visible source of income from Hindusthan. 

It may be mentioned in parenthesis that the 
Association is most emphatically an educational, 
not a political, organization whatsoeyei. From 
my personal knowledge of the workings 
AMOciation as its first Ex-President, I can affrm 
.with utmost certainty that the ends and objects 

of tbe leaderp of the movemept are simply and 


solely to look after the interests of the Indian • 
students, and that the Hindusthan Association 
with its score or more of branches is strictly a 
non-seotarian, non-partisan, and non-political 
body. 

Perhaps the greatest single achievement of the 
Association was the International Hindusthanee 
Students’ convention held under the auspices of 
the Panama- Pacific International Exposition in 
San Francisco, 1915. The convention, which had 
a three-day session, met right in the famous 
Festival Hall of the Exposition. It is also a 
matter of patriotic pride to note that the Hiiidus- 
than Association w^s instrumental in securing an 
Indian booth in the Palace of Varied Industries 
on the Exposifion grounds. Here were exhibited 
works of high class Indian arts and industries. 
Never before in the history of international ex- 
positions had Hindusthan taken such an independ- 
ent part among the nations of the world To be 
sure, India had some share in the World’s Fairs 
at Paris and at St. Louis ; but on those occasions 
India was not represented by the Indians and for 
the Indians. India was made to appear as a tail 
to somebody else’s dog. Iti the Panama- Pacific 
Exposition India appeared on her own account. 
And as a fitting recognition of the role played in 
this great festival of nations, the Hindusthan 
Associatic^n was presented hy the Panama- Pacific 
International Exposition with a commemorative 
bronze medal. Indians in America can now lift 
their heads high in pride and greet the world as 
men. 

Such, in brief, are some of the activities of the 
Hindusthan Association. It is now peculiarly 
fortunate in having Doctor Rafiddin Ahm^d as its 
President. Doctor Ahmed, who is employed in 
the responsible position of a dentist in the Forsyth 
Dental Infirmary of Boston, is a tireless worker 
for the welfare of Indians in America. He places 
the services of the Association unreservedly at the 
disposal of those who may need them. They are 
yours for the mere asking. “ The Hindusthan 
Association,” said President Ahmed to me the 
other day, “ is simply another pha^e of the cosmo- 
politan instinct of the Indian students. They 
look upon the whole world as a granary of know- 
ledge to be ransacked in order to usher in the 
India of to morrow. To accomplish this we need 
the active help of our people at home. Send out 
students, more students^ and yet more students ; 
there is room for them all in American univer- 
sities,!' 
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Indian student planning to enter a college 
in America has many questions to ask. 
He wants to know : What university shall 


I choose for my education ? How many 

years will it take me to get my degree Where 
ghall I find suitable accommodation ? These and 
many other questions, which confront a prospective 
student, are cheerfully answered by the Hindus- 
than Association of America. 

The Association is a voluntary organization 
with branches at most of the leading centres of 
education in America. The President of the 
Society, who has an intimate knowledge of the 
conditions of life in diflerent parts of the Republic, 
conducts an unofficial bureau of information. He, 
with the assistance of other officers, makes it his 
business to collect data from various colleges and 
universities concerning their educational facilities. 
And when a student apjdies for advice oi^in- 
formation, the President helps him the best he 

knows how. „ , , . r A 

A notable instance of the desire of the Associa- 
tion to render efficient service to Indian students 
is seen in the founding of a Loan Fund. Since 
the resources of a student may sometimes run 
short towards the end of the college year, or his 
allowances may fail to reach him from homo in 
time the society tries to tide him over a hard 
period by a little advance of money, h’or lack of 
proper financial support this phase of the work, 
however, is not so well developed as it might be. 

No one need imagine from this that the 
Hindusthan Association is a charitable organiza- 
tion engaged in giving away money to needy 
people. It has no money to give, although it has 
some to loan. The Association is only prepared 
tofifrnish gratis all the in|prraation that banafide 
students in India may desire. The cost of living 
IS 'itow so high in the United States that no one 
should think of coming here without a steady 
allowance from home of, at least, a hundred rupees 
a month. The days when a student could earn 
his way through college are gone. Under the 
new Immigration Laws, no stujlent from India 
will be allowed to land in America who has not 
a visible source of income from Hindusthan. 

It may be mentioned in parenthesis that the 
Association is most emphatically an educational, 
not a political, organization whatsoevei. From 
my personal knowledge of the workings of the 
Association as its first Ex- President, I can affirm 
•with utmost certainty that the ends and objects 
of the leader? of the movement are simply and 


solely to look after the interests of the Indian 
students, and that the Hindusthan Association 
with its score or more of branches is strictly a 
non-seotarian, non-partisan, and non-political 
body. 

Perhaps the greatest single achievement of the 
Association was the International Hindusthanee 
Students’ convention held under the auspices of 
the Panama- Pacific International Exposition in 
San Francisco, 191 fi. The convention, which had 
a three-day session, met right in the famous 
Festival Hall of the Exposition. It is also a 
matter of patriotic pride to note that the Hindus- 
than Association was instrumental in securing an 
Indian booth in the Palace of Varied Industries 
on the Exposition grounds. Here were exhibited 
works of high class Indian arts and industries. 
Never before in the history of international ex- 
positions had Hindusthan taken such an independ- 
ent part amor)g the nations of the world To be 
sure, India had some .share in the World’s Fairs 
at Paris and .at St. Loui.s ; but on those occa.sions 
India was not represented by the Indians and for 
the Indians. India was made to appear as a tail 
to somebody else’s dog. In the Panama- Pacific 
Exposition India appeared on her own account. 
And as a fitting recognition of the role played in 
this great festival of nations, the Hindusthan 
Associat^n was presented by the Panama- Pacific 
International Exposition with a commemorative 
bronze medal. Indians in America can now lift 
their heads high in pride and greet the world as 
men. 

Such, in brief, are some of the activities of the 
Hindusthan Association. It is now peculiarly 
fortunate in having Doctor Rafiddin Ahmqd as its 
President. Doctor Ahmed, who is employed in 
the responsible position of a dentist in the Forsyth 
Dental Infirmary of Boston, is a tireless worker 
for the welfare of Indians in America. He places 
the services of the Association unreservedly at the 
disposal of those who may need them. They are 
yours for the mere asking. “ The Hindusthan 
Association,” said President Ahmed to me the 
other day, “ is simply another pha^e of the cosmo- 
politan instinct of the Indian students. They 
look upon the whole world as a granary of know- 
ledge to be ransacked in order to usher in the 
India of to morrow. To accomplish this we need 
the active help of our people at home. Send out 
students, more students^ and yet more students ; 
there is room for them all in Ameripah univer* 
sities,!' 



A Manifesto Against Passive Resis^nce* 

[Mr. N. Subba Rao, Joint General Secretary to the Indian National Congress^ the Hon. Mr. B. N. Sarmai the Hon • 
vMr. V. 8k Srinivasa Bantri, the Hon. Mr. B. Vonkatapathi Uazu, the Hon. Mr. M. Ramaohandra Rao, Mr. V. P. Madhav* 
Utto, (3 1 E, Hon, Mr. P. ttiva Rao, and Dewan Bahadur L. A. Qovindaraghava fyor have isHuod the following mani* 
fosto ; Sinc'o the publication of thin manifesto the Hon, Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviya,4;he Hon. Pundit Motilal Nehru* 
the Hon. T)r. Tej Bihadur Sapru, and tho Hon’ble Mr. C. V. Cbintanifuii haveespreisod their opinion that^t is unl^sir* 
able to adopt V*assive Resistanoo in vmw of the ?)xistihg circumstances and of Mr. Montagu's visit to India. Ed. /.R.] 


The announcement that the St^cretary of State 
Avill H(iDn viait India to conduct sin enquiry into 
its political suid otlier conditions is of tluj greatest 
signihoance. That he is Mr. E, S. Montsigu adds 
an elemerrt of hope. If the people of the country 
lijid a voice in the nisxtter, they would prefer a 
different jigeney and a different mode of enejuiry. 
Hut, tliey csxnnot yet order things sis they like and 
isiiist mflke the most of the sitijation. 

It is essential, if the enquiry is to yield the 
best results, tliat it must bo cfAid noted in a 
political atmosphere as cal in as may lie pc^ssible 
in the ciirumsttinccs of the time. Men’s minds 
nnist not bo distract(*d by strong political excite- 
ment or smarting under a sense of wrong. 

The first condition of the siicc.oss of Mr. 
Montagu’s mi.s.sion is, the release of Mrs. Hesant 
and other ])ers()ns who are interned for politi(;al 
activities. The Irish prec.edent of giving freedom 
to nil political prisoners, including Sinn Feiners 
ns a necessary preliminary to tlu3 (Convention of 
nil })arties may bo followed by the (Jovernment of 
India without fear of loss of prestige. The neces- 
sity of this step must bo pressed on the Clovorn- 
nuMit from all inlliiential (juarters. Individuals 
and associations mii.st oaily make their views 
known to tho authorities. Public; meetings may 
cv(*n adopt rc.solutions in this behalf and forw.ard 
t!iei(»t() the Secretary of State as well as to the 
(Joviunimmt of India and of Madras, 

On tf^e side of the people there is a eorrespond- 
mg obligation. They must eease to advocate thd 
withdrawal of their representatives from honorary 

^The Spooial Madras Provincial (^otjferonce which niot 
on the 2r»th Aiig. paRsod the following Resolution ''That 
in tho opinion of this Conferonee it is advisable to adopt 
the policy of Passive licHistanco in so far as it involves 
oppouition to all unjust and unconstitutional orders 
against the carrying on of constitutional agitation, and 
also against the prohibiting of public meotings peacefully 
and oonstitutionally conducted to protest against the 
unjust and unoonstitutional orders of i n torn raent arid 
against tho repressive policy of Qovernment.” 

The question of Passive Resistance was also taken up, 
at the nioeling of the United Provinces Provincial Con- 
gress Committee, Allahabad, on the 27th instant. There 
was a very lively discussion on it, but eventually the pro- 
• position moving for the adoption of the policy of Passive 
Resistanue^as withdrawn in tiew of the existing oircum- 
stancies and Mr. Montagu's proposed visit to India to 
consider the olaim of ir^djahs for a Hysteih of more res- 
ponaible government. 


association with Oovornment and other for ms of 
political boycott. Also the proposal to start 
passive resistanco in any form must be laid aside 
for the time being. Perhaps tho i«lea of a small 
preliminary deputation to England during this 
year will likewise have to be abandoned. When 
the All- India Congress Committee meet in 
October next along with the Committee of the 
All-India Muslim League, their piincipal business 
will bo to consider bow best the n.sjuration of the 
people may bo made known to tho authorities, 
who should be their spokesmen at the enquiry 
and other similar arrangfmients to tho enquiry. 

It would be a misfortune if (lover nmont did not 
cea;e the political ten.sion by the release of poli- 
tical prisoners. Anyhow tho leaders of tho people 
slioidd be able to say at the end that for their 
fK'irt they did nothing to prejudice the enquiry. 

For this reason, if for no other, the idefi of passive 
resistance, wo repeat, must be dropped. 

Some people, however, may not i>e convinced of 
the propriety of this course till tho general ques- 
tion of passive resistjjnco is examined with a view 
to tho other circumstances of tlio present 
.‘fcitmition. 40 

Passive resistance} is constitutional. Modern 
history nllords a cfassiwil instance in tho lefusal 
(^f Dr. ClilJbrd and his Non (Jon form ist followers 
to pay education rate.s w hen the present Educa- 
tion Act w.'is passed in 1902. Tho Indian 
National Congi’oss has, time after time, commenced 
the passive resistance movement of our country- 
men in South Africa. Tho countenance of* ’the 
(b)vornment of India may he inf(a’red not only 
*fiom the well known attitude of JiOrd HardWTgd^ 
but from the a waul of a Kai.sor i-TIind Medal to 
Mr. (lamlhi and his appoir^tment to the* Commis- 
sion of Emjuiiy at (JliMmp(}riin .soon after he had 
oft’orod passive resistance to an order of the 
Di.strict Magistrate of tho place. 

Sticklers for legal propriety .stumble at the 
word “ law-abiding ’ which occurs in a Congress 
Resolution of last y^oar by whicli the duty of 
carrying on educativo projiaganda is ca.st on 
political ft.ssociations which seek to attain Self- 
(lovernment for Irulia by “ law-abiding and con- 
stitutional means.” Tho wonl does not occur in 
the first article of the Congiuiss Constitution, 
and it would be iQgal pedantry to rule out passive 
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resistance, if it was otherwise deemed expedient 
and necessary, on the ground that a mere resolu- 
tion of the Congress contained the word “ law- 
abiding.'* 

To .say that passiv^o resistance is constitutional 
is not to say that it is wise or right at tliis June 
turo, even apart from the dominating feature of 
the situ.ation, n.unoly, the coming empiiry under 
the auspices of the Beci otary of State. 

Its eomluct requires great ])rudence on tlu< 
part of leaders an<l groat self- restraint on the part 
of the followers. When considmahlo numbers 
are engaged in it, a designing [loliccfnan may 
easily provoke eager jamtljs into crossing the line 
that diviilos passive from active resistance. 
Whether it siicceods or not in embarrassing the 
administration and making tyranny ashanunl of 
itself, it will certainly result, in great .sutlering to 
the resistors and their families. It is the sharpest 
weapon at our disposal and its use, t.herefore, c.an 
only be pistitied by oveiq^^wering necessity. » 

By tJio side of the sullerings depicted in Kng- 
lish constitutional struggles oi in the modei n 
history of llussia and the great miseries that our 
countrymen in South Africa had suflerod bfdoro 
adopting piissive resistance, what we liavo had to 
bear in India, painful as it is, must lu' considered 
slight. 

Thei'o has hardly hoen tin^e for a long story of 
Blillering. The Congress- League Scheme is not 
fully eight months old Th(‘ internments which 
have caused such vvidospniad indignation in India, 
took place only two months and a tew days ago. 

Other moans not so strong as passiv^o resistiiice 
still remain to he tried. Debates in Indian and 
Provincial L ‘gislative Councils, deputations tp 
England, petitions to Parliament are in contom 
pl.ation, and they must have been proved usole.ss 
before passive resistance becomes noc.es.sa.ry. in 
Soutli Africa yn.solutions of mass meetings, poti- 
and Ueputationfe to local and Imperial autho- ’ 
rities had all been exhausted before the oath of 
passive rfesistanco was taken in S«ptomher, 190(>. 
The SuHragettes in Kiigland, tliough they must 
have known the futility, as a rule of petitions and 
meetings and deputations, went through them 
all, right enough, before they had iecour.se to 
hunger-strike and adopted militant tactics. The 
case for passive resistance in India is still far from 
being established. 

Our one element of hope is the friendly feeling 
of influential English politicians for India and 
their sympathy with lun political asjiirations. It 
is our duty to nurse tips friendly feeling and 
‘sympathy and profit by thorn. A policy of passive 
resistance with the express object of embarrassing 


the administiaUon during the war is likely to 
lose us these allies, and wo shall be making it 
difficult for champions like Sir William Wedder- 
burn to help us. 

Theyiinplo and natural case of passive resist- 
ance is that oircjod to an unjust Jaw or order to 
which con.scicnce forbids obedience. One’s duty 
is then clear .and definite. It is to di.sob<?y tho 
law and patiently sull'er tho penalty. The Indian 
political reformer of the day, if lie should decido 
on pas.sive resistance, would not easily know liis 
duty. Which law i.s lie to di.sohey ^ Wliat penal- 
ties is ho to court Shall he refu.se to jiay tho 
income-tax or the la ml as.scssmont or the local 

cos.^e.s ami rates -' The Jati* Mr. Ookhale once 

!■ 

pointed out tlmt this form of passivai resistance, 
while it is tlu^most .stiiking ami most eflective, 
is at the .same time the most ditJicult and the 
least likely to spread, 

(hiriou.sly enough some people regard absten- 
tion from honorary oflice as a form of [nissive 
rcisi.stance. It is a phase of the hoj'cott of (Jov 
ernuHUit and has little to do^ with ftassive resist- 
ance. There is no law unjustly compelling one 
to enter tlie Legislative CNiuncil or a local self- 
govei ning liody ami to withdraw from tliese is no 
penalty or sutlining inflicted by authority. In so 
far as liarm is done by .such withdrawal, if it 
becomes gemu'al, it is to the coniTnunity, wlioso 
loss is pi oportionate to the nuinher ami (piality of 
thos(‘ tliat resign from lioiioi-.u } civic oHiiie. 

An exception .should be made incases whore the 
Executive arbitrarily prohibit peaceful and consti- 
tutional meetings AVJa n the prohibition is by 
an over-zealous ;\nd indiscreet underling, a .simpler 
remedy will do than passive resistance. Jf, how- 
ever, a Local Coverninerit unjustly deprive tho 
people of tlie elementary right of free spe(k!li by a 
persistent use of tlie power to prohibit meeetings, 
passive resistance will become not only Jegitimato 
hut unavoid.'d)le for tlio inaintauence of citizen- 
ship. It mu^t he ac l;no\vle«lged, howevei', that, 
after tlie revision bv Lord liomildsliay’s (Jov- 
ernment of t.lmir Older proliibiting a. public meet- 
ing in Calcutta for tlie f)urpo.se of protesting 
against the intornmeiit of Mrs Besiint and 
Messrs. Wadia and Ai undalo, there has been two 
cases of the kind in tho country, and perhaps there 
will be none hereafter. 

Wo know tlie strength of tho desiie to start 
passive resistance in certain parts of the country, 
and wo roH])ect the patriotism and the moral 
fervour that are behind it. Still, w# have consid- 
ered it our duty to point out, at tho risk of some 
misunderstanding, the grave inexpediency of 
passive resistance in tl^e present situation^ 



SELF-GOVERNMENT FOR IKDIA. 


I. The Rl. Hon. Mr. E. S. Montagu^ 

The iniichinory of Oovernuienl in thi.s country, 
(Great Britain atiH Irolnnd) with itH unwritt(in 
constitution, and the machinery of (Jovorninent 
in our Dominions has proved itself sulhiiieutly 
elastic, sufliciently capable of modificjition, to turn 
a peace-pursuing instrument, into a Avar- making 
instrument, it is the Government of India alone 
which does not seem ca}»ablo of transformation, 
and 1 regard that as based upon tlio fact tliat the 
machinery*is statute, Avritten machuiery. Tim Gov 
eminent of India is too Avo»)<h‘n, ton iron, too 
inelastic, too antediluvian, to he any usu for the 
modern ])urposes Ave luive in vieav. J do not 
believe lihat anylxxly could yver support tlic 
Government of Iiulia fiom the p(unt of vi(‘\\ of 
modern ie(phj (Muonts. But it wtadd do, no- 
thing seriou.s hail haj>pened since the lielian 
J\1 utiny, the public was not intiivesti'd in Indnin 
allairs, and it icipiiied a crisi.s to direct attention 
to the fact that the Indian Government is an 
iiujefmisible system of Go\ci nment. I I’emenibei 
when I first came t(A the llou^e, when lu}' lion, 
friend ojipositi’ be will p»'rb.ips forgiv<< me 
reminding him of tbi'. f.H’l --and I were memlxus 
ol om‘ ul tlurse ( !ommitteef- wbu'b Mmnbei 
of Pailiauumt foi'in tlnunselvc.- into .md iic sp‘*iit, 
the wbolu ol bis tame in ti Aiiig to dii cct hi.-, col 
leagues’ attention to the necessity irf thinkinj' 
about, India. 11 urged people to go to tbi' De- 
bates about it. I Avas one ol tlnrse whom lie got 
to go to the early debates, Avben Lord Moi ley took 
i.baige of its allairs. Was bo successful ^ Does 
anybody remember the Tinliaii Budget Debates 
before the War. Gpon that day the House Avas 
always empty. India did not matter and tlie 
L)ebates were loft to ])eajple mi the one side Avbom 
their enemies sometimes c.dlcxl “bui eaucrats,” ami* 
on tlie other side to ])eoj>lt Avhoiii tlieir enemies 
sometimoB called “soditioiusts,’’ until if. almost 
canui to bo disrejuitable to take part, in Indian 
Debates. It roijuircil a cii.sis of this kind to 
realise Iioav important; Indian aiVairs Avme. Aftei 
all, is the House of (Commons to bo blamed for 
that ^ What was the I mliaii Budget J)ebato''' It 
was H purely ac^ideniie di.scussion which had no 
eliect whatever upon events in India, conducted 
after the events that were being discussed had 
taken place. How can you now defend the fact 
that the Secretaries of IState for India alone of 
all the occupants of the Front Bench, with the 
possible exception of the Chancellor of the Duchy 

^Spoeoh in the House of. Commons on the Mosopota* 
mia Report. * 


ol Jiancastcr, are not responsible flj this •House 
for their s.ilaiie.s, and do not come here Avif h their 
K.stiniatos in order that the House of (Commons 
may expi ess its opinion ^ 

One of those Debates was unreal, unsub- 
stantial and iriell'cctivo. If Mstirnates for fiidia. 
like Kstim^tes for the Secietary of State for 
Foreign Alfairs ahd the Colonial Secretary w’ere 
to bo discus.'-, od on the lloor of the. House of Com- 
moris. Debates (Ui Jndia. Avould be as good as the 
Debates on Foreign Allaiis. After all, Avhat is the 
dillcTence HI as it ever been suggested to tlic })cu |,u, 
ol Austi'.'di.i that they sbouhl pay the salary ol the 
Secretary of State toi MjtJ Colonies. Why slifuild 
the whole eo.st of that building in Gharlcs Streid., 
including tlie, binldiiig it.sidf, he an .item of tlie 
Indian ta.vpa}ei's burden ratJu’r than of this House 
of Commons and tie* peo]»lc of the country, . . . 

It h.\s been sometimes ijuo.stioiied whether a 
democracy can rub* an Knipin*. I say that in 
tiiis instaiu'e the (henocracy has never bad the 
oji[>ortuiiit 3 ol ti ding. lint e\ cn if the Hou.so of 
Commons were to give oiders to tJie Secretary of 
Slate, the Sta-retary (>f State i.s not his own mas- 
ter. In matter- vi ally atfecting Indi.i, he can be 
o\erniled by a ma jority of his (^mncil. i may 
be tt)ld that, the c.ises are very rare in Avhicb the 
Council basdidercd Fiom tljo Secretary of State . 
for liidi.M. 1 know' one c.ise anyhow, wboieitwaH 
a vciy ncai thing, and wbio-o tlie action of tlie 
(Council might, without lenuidy, ba\'e involvetl ^fio 
(hneriiment ol India in .i policy out ol haiiuony 
with the di'claiT'd ]»dlicy of the Mouse of Commons 
and thelkihinet And these gentlemen an' appoint- 
ed lor seven years, and can only be conti oiled 
ftom the Hou.scs of Farhament a re.solution, 
cairied in hot!) Hou.ses, calling on them for thfiir 
re.signation.s I’be Avliole sy.stcm of the Jndia 
Ollice is designed to pr''vent control by the House 
(;f Commons for fear tint thoic might bo too 
ad\anced a Secretar} of Statu. 1 do not say Irfiau • 
it is possible to govern Jndi.i tiuougli the? inter- 
vention of tlie Secretary State av it li Tio expert 

advice, but what I do say is that in this epoch, 
noAv after the JMesopotamia Ltcpoit, ho mu.st get 
his expert .advice in some other way than by this 
Council of men, groat men though, no doubt, 
they always are, avIio coinc home altci' lengthy 
service in J ndia to spend the first years of their 
retirement as mem hers of the Council of India, 
^^o wonrtcr that the practice of telegrams back- 
ward and forward and of private telcgi'am, com- 
lAented upon by the Mesopotamia Report, haKi 
come into oxistonco. • 
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’ Does ;iny metp^er of this TIouso* know much 
about* procedure in tlio India OHico, how the Coun- 
cil sits in Committees, liovv tliere is interposed 
between the Civil servant and the [lolitical chiefs 
the (^oiiiinittees of the India Council, and how the 
draft on spine simple (piestion comes up through 
the Civil servjint to the Under-Secict;n y of State 
and rna}'’ bo referred back to the Cyoiiiiiiitteo wliich 
sends it back to him, and it then ^oes to the 
Secretary of State, who then sends it to tlie 
India Council, which w^J^y refer it back to the 
Committee, and two or three times in its history 
may go backwards and forwards. J say that that 
is a system so cumbrous, so designed to prevent 
ohiciency and change that in the light of these 
revelations it cannot continue to e.\ist .... 

My only desire then, as it is now, was to try 
and hud something which liad some semblance of 
speedy action. Governnujnt ollices are often accused 
of cii'cumkxaition and red tape, 1 have been to 
the India Otlico and to otiier ollices, 1 tell this 
House that the statu tc^’y organisation of* tlio 
India Oilice produces an apotheosis of ciicumloc.u- 
tion and red tape beyond the diearns of any 
ordinary citizen. 

1 think that the control of this House over the 
Secretary of State ought to be more real, and I 
would say further that the independence of the 
Viceroy from the Secretary of State ought to ho 
much greater. Y^ou cannot govern a great country 

by the despatch of telegrams Your 

executive system in India has broken down, bccaui^e 
it^is nut constituted for the complicated iluties 
of modern government. lUit you cannot re- 
organise the Executive (hjvernnient of India, 
remodel the Viceroyal t}', and give the 
Executive (government mure ficcdom froip 
th^s House of Comn)ons and the Secretary 
of State unlo8.s you make it more responsible to 
to the people of .1 ndia. Ilealiy the w hole system 
has* got to be explored in the light of the 
Mesopotamian Commission. 1 1 has proved to be 
"oT^oo much rigidity. My hon. and gallant 
friend opposite, in his Minority Report, 1 think — 
certainly in the quoKtions ho 1ms asked in this 
House — seems to advocate a complete Home Jlule 
for India. I do not believe there is any demand 
for that in India on a lai ge 'scale. J do not 
believe it will bo possible, or certainly be a cure 
for these evils. 

Commander Wedgewood : I want that to be the 
goal towards which we are driving. 

Mr. Montagu : As a goal I see a dilforent 
picture ! 1 see the great Self-Governing Domi- 
niona and Provinces of India organised and co- 


ordinated with tliVi great Principalities, tho 
existing Principalities - and perhaps new onc.s — 
not one great Nome Rule country, hut a series of 
Self (lovoriiing Provinces and Ih incipalities, 
federated by one (Jcntial ( Juvci nnient. Ihit 
whiiteycr bo tlie object of your rule in India, the 
universal demand oJ’ those Indians whom I have 
met and corresponded w'ith is that you should 
state it. Having .stated it, you should give some 
instalment to .show that you arc in real earnest, 
some beginning of the now plan which you intend 
to pursue that gives you <ho opportunicy of giv- 
ing greater rcjirc.sentative institutions in some 
form or other to the [)eoph‘. of India, of giving 
them greater control of their lOxctaitive, of re- 
modelling tlie Ejccciitive— tliat ail'ords '\ou tho 
opportunity ol giving the Executive rnoie libeity 
from home, » because you cannot leave your 
harassed ollicials rOc^ponsible to two sets of 
peo]de. Responsibility here at home was intenth'd 
to replace or to be a, substitute for l espoissibility 
in Irnliii. As }oii increase i espon.sibility in Indui 
you can lessen tliat icsfionsibility at Ionic. 

ihil I ;un positive ot this, that }oui great 
claim to ('oiitinue tlie illogical .system of (iovern- 
iiient by wiiicb wc liava^ governed India in tlio 
past is that it was elUcient. It hn'ii 

to he nnl Hljictenl. It h.is been [>rovcil to Ijo 
not .suHiciontly elasth* to e.xpiess the will 

of the Indian people ; to make them into 
a waning Nation as they wanted to be. 
Tho history ot this' \\ ar shows that you can rely 
upon the loyalty of the Indian pco[)lo to the 
Rritisli l^mpire — if }ou evci before doubted it! 
If you want to use that loyalty, you must take 
advantage of that love of country which is a 
!i religion in India, and you must give them that 
bigger opportunity of controlling their own desti- 
nies, not merely by Councils which cannot act, but 
by control, by growing control, of the Executive 
itself. Then in your next War — if we ever have 
War — in your i.oxt ciisis, through times of peace, 
you will have a contented India, an India tajuipp- 
ed to help. Relieve me, Mr. Speaker, it is not a 
question of expediency, it is not a (juestiou of 
desirability. Unless you are prepared to remodel 
in the light of modern oxperieneo, this century- 
old and curnbious machine, then, 1 believe, I 
verily believe, that you will lose your right to 
control the de.stinies of the Indian Empire. 


Montagu's Indian Speeches. — A comprehonsive and up- 
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II. Sir Rabindrarfalh Tagore ^ 

To-dfiy all the world is prayin^'^ to kneliovod 
from siibservionco to tho dictMtes of m.'i.sters and 
sup«r-mon. Awakonod by tho nnjdorn f-pirit, wo 
are yearn inj' to join in tho miivor.sal rhoriis of 
douiocracy. It would have boon our Vtornnl 
shame had vvo failed to do so, had pioved our 
undoing yearning for some iijastaa‘’s voice. It i.s 
of ha|t)[)y augury that we have caught a. glimpse 
of the truth and are still able to jcsjjond to it. 

L know that we ar(^ open to tho sanu! rcitort, 
which the lira bruin gave to the Sudra of old that 
this fundaimmtal pi incj[>le of British policy does 
not apply to ti.s. Rut, for all that, k-t us not 
refuse to believe in humanity and human justice. 
Let us continue to behave as though powra is not 
the only thing gi'eat in the Riitisli regime, hut 
that the principles on which it is based aie t*v<‘n 
gn'ater. Wlie,n the Sudia joined his palms in 
.submission to tlie Rialiminical dciaec of tnlorio 
rity, on that very day was dug the pit foi the 
liridimin’s downiall. d'hi* w(vdv (‘ari lie no lt‘ss 
enmiiics of the strong than the str<*iig ol the ucak. 
We shall not do th(^ Ihitish tho dis service of 
wiNikly assist.iiig tlnaii to ludicve their own gieat- 
noss. 

That the pi‘opl(t are most concei ned in tluar 
own Government is ,i tiuth gieatei’ than the 
(joveniment itsedf. This is the tiuth which gives 
strength to the Rritish f*eo['le. This is the truth 
which IS also our strength. If we lail to hold on 
to this truth, the ( bn ernnuait will lose sight of it 
likewise. If we do lad. beln ve and tiust in the 
Hritish ideal rd Self-Government thmi the police 
must noial tyranise ovei- us and the edorts of 
tho magistrate to proteid us will be unavailing ; 
then will the God of Prestige continue to demand 
its hiinitn victims and Rritisli rule in India give^ 
the lie to historic Rritish ideals. 

After a hundred and fifty years of British rule 
we hear to-day that Rongal is not even t<> be 
allowed to sigh ov^er tbo trouble.s ol her sister 
Province of Madras. IJ]> to now we liad been 
led to believo that tho fact that under the same 
Rritish sovereignty’ the Provinces of Jhmgal, 
J^unjal), Madriis and Bombay were all being weld- 
ed into a uniformity of ideal and nspiiation as 
one of the brightest jewels of the British (u’own. 
AVo are told in the ^est tint Britain entered this 
war and faced dea^ accounting the sorrows of 
Belgium and France as her own ; and are we to 
be told in the eanie breath in the East that 

* Speech* at the Albert Theatre, Calcutta, 14th Aug. 
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Bengal must not bother Imr “"h^'ad abo^it^ tho 
t^rouhles of iMadias ( Is this a rimim.ind to which 
wo ;ire prc|);ned to how the heads ^ Do wo not 
know for cm tain, in sfute of the vehenu'uce of its 
utter.ance, of the load of sin me vvliieh IjLii ks 
behind ' * 

England came to India as i ({presenting Enro- 
])ean civilisatitm Tla^de.d ol that civilisation is 
the word she has** pledged to us. We must hold 

lu‘r to that woid . . . . 

The Eiiglr hman ma}’ ])Oint to his own history 
and say “ great kIjm! of the Governnumt of 
the people by the jieopl(> W’as e\olved by us 
tliioiigh man^' a sti’uggle and .‘it the cost of much 
rttriving and s.jci ifice." . I admit it. All pioneer 
peoj>les (*f the world in tho pin suit (d' their several 
(jnest.*^, ha\(‘ bad to j){iss tbrongli mw(di enor and 
sorrow and stub*. But when tliey Jia\’o gained 
the truth, they sought it has bevOiuu ;i\ailahle to 
otheis without tludr having^to tie.id thii saiiio 
long M).(d of mi’or and saeiiiiee. 

Li Ameiiea 1 have s(‘i n Rmigali youths becom- 
ing (‘A[)erts in the manufacture' of luacJiines with- 
out tlu'ir having hiul to retr.uo tli(‘ whole liistory 
(d‘ till' steam engine Ix'ginniug from tJi({ boiling 
kettle. W hat it tcjok ee^nturies foi Fuio]»e to 
evolve it took but little time for J.q>.»n to tr:in.s- 
pl.int, loots and all, to Jier own soil. So, far 
iiom being convinced of any nxu^on for delay, we 
may on tiie contrai} uigt that it is just heeauso 
we aie iltdicu nt in ilie (jualities vvJiicIi aio necos- 
.sAiy f(u S*df ( iov'ei niiuuit, (bat jjiaetice in govern- 
ing oursidv e., i.s all tiu' s()oii(*r iiec( .--sa I y. What 
of th(' dein(»cracies wliicli aie tbo b('ast of the 
W(\st ( Gan \v(^ not. iak(; U[i eiioiigli (d sin and 
crime and I'V ery kind of (‘iiniiuity horn amidst 
tbe Euiajpi'au [)Oi)ples ^ Mad tljero hemi any over- 
lord to .'■ay that till all th(»se continue to exist, 
Europe shall not have Sedidovernmont, then, not 
only would all tliese iiave remained as they are, 
hut all possibilily of their euie. would hav'e 
\]e]mted , ’ ^ 

J do not deny that we h.’ive our w cakiiesses in 
our individii.il chaiaeteis and in our social system. 
Still we want Scdf CTOVio nment. Jn the great 
democratic festival of tlie world no one people 
have all theii’ lii.'hts hurning — }et the festiv'al 
goes on. M‘ for some time our liglit has gone 
out, may^ W({ not ask for it l.({ be lit at tlie wick 
of England’s lamp w’itliout Muaoby raising a liowl 
of indignation ( It will not detract from England’s 
light but fc*urely add to the brightness of the 
world s illumination. 
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,111. C^Mfimandcr Wcdgewood* 

Two new facts have brought Indian Home 
Rule into practical politics. The first is the 
wonderful result of giving Home Rule to the 
Boei^ of Houth Africii ; the second is tlie Russian 
Revolution, with the inspiration that it gives to 
all subject people, with its hint to England that 
if we would remain the leadiiig exponents of 
democracy, wo too must do our part and subordi- 
nate old selfish aims, 

The objections that the Bureaucracy raise are 
these. They say that the Colonial Home Rule 
would lead to corruption, and to inoliiciency. 
The Rei»ort of the Mesopotamia Commission 
destroys the otiiciency ” dxciuse ; no uncontrollod 
Bureaucracy can ever be ellicioiit. Public; criticism 
and control afone can keep a Bureaucracy in chock. 
As for “ corruption,” — wliy, it is better to be oven 
corrupt than to be servile. 

What I have suggested is that the British 
Government should lay down that Colopial 
Home Rule is the end they have in view though 
it may take even 50 years to complete the process. 
They should lay down the stages and tho dates 
when each successive stage will become operative, 
provided that tho previous stage woj'ks satislac- 
torily. The stages nnglib bo of the following nature: 
the power of imposing certain taxes for purposes 
desired by India or tbo provinces then complete 
control of the purse ; free direct election and some 
representation ; tlien full representative Govern; 
mont; lastly full Responsible (Government ; - all 
combined with real [lopular education. Whether 
the Province or tho Nation be taken as the unit 
seems to me to bo immaterial, provided you in 
India create and pre.serve tho national spirit as a 
driving power. 

Any man who sets himself up to oppose absoluto 
Government incurs great risk.s. Tho loss of 
employment and promotion, .petty persecution, 
tho loss of fortune and freedom ; all the.se ' 
you may have to face. In proportion as your 
sacribcos* are groat so^will your rewanl be. But 
keep your hands clean of murder and you will 
have the respect and honour of all that is best in 
this country and of millions throjughout the world 
who believe in liberty. I hope the struggle need 
not be very long. My nation, . which supported 
the Italian against the Austrian, the Pole against 
tho Russian, which has fought with a single mind 
in this War, will not long allow itself tc remain 
the opprefisor of a nation that can make sacnfices. 

* IiOttor to the Home Uqle League, Madras. 


But you must not trust others alone : it rests 
with you to make the sacrifices. 

In any case 1 salute you, the newest soldiers 
in an old tight ; and I hope that a common cause 
may make us no longer aliens but brothers. We 
may nojb in our time achieve success (for there is 
no real end), but wo can hand on tho torch, burning 
brightly, to the next generation — and believe me, 
it is some satisfaction to do it in so go^pdly a 
company. 


IV. The L^rd Bishop of Calcutta* 

It is not only against the German ntethod of 
conducting war that we arc fighting. We are 
fighting against the German principle that the 
strongest nation ought to subdue and enslave 
weaker ones. * If this princi]>Kj were accc3pted, 
there would bo no end to wars and the strongest 
nation might always pleiul the excuse of Germany 
that it was making these concjiiests with the 
object of spreading its own superior civilization. 
We stand for the right of natioris to live and grow 
according to their own God given nature whether 
they be great or small. Here again we must keep 
our own consciences clear AVt; have become, the 
p.iramoimt power in India b) a series of uon(jU('sts 
hi which we have used Indian soldiers and Jiad 
Indian allies. We have remained the paramount 
power in India because the Indian peo]>les needed 
our protection against foreign fot‘s and against 
internal disorder. V\’e must now look at our para- 
mount position in the light of our own wai -ideals. 
Tho British rule in India must aim at giving India 
opjiortunities of self-development accoiding to tho 
natural bent of its peoples. With this in view, 
the first object of its rulers must be to train 
Indians in Self-Government. If wo turn away 
from any such application of our principles to this 
country, it is hut hypocrisy to come before God 
with the plea that our cause is the cause of liberty. 

But while our cause has remained tlio same as 
we have professed it since the war began, recent 
events have given it a new meaning. The adhesion 
of the United States to our side and the revolu- 
tion in Russia have added a new element to th€i 
idea that we are fighting for liberty. We have 
hitherto been fighting for the liberty of nations 
from enslavement by other nat^ns. Now we rea- 
lise that we are also', fighting -the liberty of 
the masses of the people within each nation. -We 
are fighting for the democratic idea. 

* Sermonr afc Ihe Bt. Paul’s Cathedral oh the War 
anniversary Day. 
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V. The Hon. Mr. B. N..Basu* 

I recognise and appreciate that while a great 
war is going on, our energies must all bo devoted 
to its successful prosecution, but it noed not take 
UH away from pressing the question of ref?»rms in 
India which may largely allcct the issues of tho 
war. Tho Irish Convention is sitting amidst tho 
din of bnttle^and administrative changes are in 
contemplation every wliore and are being consider- 
ed by ropyesentative committees. Reoont utter- 
ances of responsible Ministers of tho Crown show 
that Indian (juestions of groat magnitude are 
also receiving serious attention. In their gener- 
ous .solution lies the future' of India, and may J 
add also of England. AV(‘ niu«t move on, not, as 
seme would wish, like tho blind man who feels 
every inch of his ground with his .sounding stick, 
before he grQf>es forwaid to the next .step. 
niust move on with our 03 os open, with tho rOfnl 
in view, alive to tho didicultn s of the way but 
not deterred b}' them. (Icntlfurion, I'havo faith 
in England for the true spirit of freedom is there. 
Tlie English people do not suiror from lack of 
laith in tho future of India. The^" are not a 
jreople to be detcn«*d by tho dangois of tlie road, 
they will not allow the icalisution of Indian 
as])irations being juit oil' to an iiidotinit(^ and 
indeterminate future merely because classilications 

* Rpeech at tho Public Dinner in the Calcutta Town 
Hail, on IHth August, l‘H7- 


and strata exist in Indian society;*nnd sigvrff^ are 
Aot wanting to show that England is fully alive 

to her duty 

Our goal, briefly put, is a self-governing India, 
not ox<‘lu8ive as jt might be in tho pa.st, but bear- 
ing an impress of her compo.sito bfo of the pre.sent 
and forming pai t of the great British Empire 
linked to it b}^ ties of clo.sor union with England. 
It is not separation that we want but clo.sor and 
more intimate incorpora tioti with tho Empire. 
An appeal to the British doiiHx'rac}^ based on the 
indubitable facts of loyal co-operation and trust 
will Tievor fail, and now the moment is opportune. 

I’iiis is a time above all 

when we have need of tlie highest statesmanship 
in our counsels and should exercise the greatest 
lestraint on ourselves. And may 1 *also address 
to >'ou a word of caution. Do not bo impatient 
or lo.se heai t if progress .seems slow. A fresh 
.ad justment in a country like^i’.ia of her nation- 
al tvnd political life mus,!}^ take time, for many 
lactor.s enter into it. Only .see that we are 
moving onwards. Lot us (juicken tfio pace as 
much as we can and a great deal lies in our bands, 
and .see that wo do not tumble in the way by over- 
much buiry. Let u.s pre.'^s our claims manfully, 
but not with any show of force*, or compulsion. 
And I see that we must move rapidly onward 
with the goodwill of England to siippo) t and 
guide us towards the early loalisation of our 
qs[»irati()ns. 


THE LATE MR. GOKH ALE’S SCHEME’. 




PROVINCIAL AUTONOMY. 

The grant of Provincial Autonomy foroahadowed in 
tho Delhi Despatoh, would be a fitting concession to 
mako to tho people of India at tho cIobo of tho war. 
Thin will involve tho two-fold operation of freeing tho 
Provincial Governments on ono side from the greater 
part of tho control which is at present exorcised over 
them by the Government of India and the Secretary of 
State in oonneotion with tho internal administration of 
the country and substituting on the other, in place of 
the control so removed, tho control of the representa- 
tives of tax-payers through Provinoial Legislative Coun- 
oils. I indioato helow in brief outline tho form of ad- 


* With roforenoo to this Scheme tho Hon. Mr. V. S. 
Srinivasa Sastri states in a communication to tho Press, 
that it was only a draft prepared by Mr, Gokhale at the 
instance of H. E. Lord Willingdon as a Scheme of Re- 
forms to Wb inaugurated by /Government of their own 
accord, to avoid the then ^growing didoonlent of the 
country, \ • 


ministration that should ho set up in different Provinces 
to carry out this idea. 

Each Province should have : — • 

1 A Governor appointed frq;!! England ^t tho head 
I of tho administration. * 

2, A Cabinet or Executive Council of six moinbers 
threo of whom should be Englishmen and three Indians 
with tho following portfolio * • 

(a) Home (including Ijawr and Justice). 

(b) Finance, 

(r) Agriculture, Irrigation and Public Works. 

(d) Education. 

(f) Local Self Government (including Sanitation and 
Medical Relief). 

(f) Industries and Commerce, 

While membors of the Indian Civil Service should be 
eligible far appointment to the Jiixocutive Council, no 
plaoein tho Council should he rosorvod for them, tho best 
men available being taken both English and Indian. 

(3)* A Legislative Counoil of ^between 75 and 100 
Members of whom not lesathan four-fifths should bo. 
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elected by diiTeren^^onstituenoies and interettfl. Thus 
in thd^ombay f'reflidenoy, roughly speakiug, each Die- 
triet should return two niembers^ one representing 
Munioipalities and the other Distriot and Taluk Boards. 
The City of iiombay should have about ten memhora 
allotted to it. Codies in the Mofussil like the Karachi 
Chafaiber, Ahmedabad mill-owners, « Deccan Bardars 
should have a member eaoh. Tlien there would be the 
■peoial representation of Mohomedans and here and 
there a member may have to be ^ven to oominuni- 
ties like the Lingayats, where ^hey are strong. 
There should be no nominated non-oilioial members, 
exoept as experts. A fe^offioial members may be added 
by the Governor as experts or to assist in representing 
the Executive Government. 

4. The relations between the Executive Government 
and the Legislative Council so constituted should bo 
roughly similar to those between the Imperial Govern- 
ment and the Reichstag in Germany. The Counoil will 
have to pass all Provincial legislation and its assent will 
be necossary tp additions to or ohangos in Provincial 
taxation. The Budget too will have to oone to it for 
dipoussion and its resolutions in oonneotion with it, as 
also on questions of general administration will have to 
be given efFeot to, unlfas vetoed by the Governor. Moie 
frequent meetings or longer continuous sittings will also 
have to he provided for. Bist the members of the <Exe- 
outive Government shall not depend^ individually or 
collectively, on the support of a majority of the Council, 
for holding their olTloes. 

5. The Provincial Government, so reconstituted and 
working under the control of the Legislative Council as 
outlined above should havo complete charge of the internal 
administration of, the Province and it should have 
virtually independent financial powers, the present finan- 
cial relations between it and the Government of 
India being largely revised,— and to some extent even re- 
versed. The revenue under Salt, Customs, Tributes, 
Railwi^y, Post, Telegraph and Mint should belong 
exclusively to the Government of India, the servieds 
being Imperial. While that under Land Ilevenue, 
including Irrigation, Excise, Forests, Assossod taxes 
Stamps and Registration should belong to the Provincial 
Government the sorvioos being Provincial. As under 
thi| division, the revenue falling to the Provincial 
Government will be in excess of its existing requirements 
and that assigned to the Government of India will fall 
short of its present expenditure, the Provincial Govern- 
ment should be required to make an annual contribution 
to tlve Government of India, fixed for periods of five 
years at a time. Subject to this arrangement the Im- 
ngml and Che Provincral Governments should develop,' 

"Ihei? separate systems of finance, the Provincial Govern- 
ments being given powers of taxation and borrowing with- 
in certain limits. 

Such a scheme of Provincial Autonomy will bo incom- 
plete unless it is aooompained by (a) liberalizing of the 
present form of Di.«triut administration and (b) a great 
extension of Local Self-GovernmonW For (a) it will be 
necessary to abolish the Commissioner-ships of Divisions 
except where special reasons may exist for their being 
maintained as in Sind, and to associate small District 
Counoils, partly elected and partly nominated, with the 
Collector for whom most of the present powers of the 
Commissioners could then be transferred,— th9 functions 
of the Councils being advisory to begin with. For (b) 
Village Panohayats, partly elected and partly nominated, 
should bo created for f iilages and groups of villages and 

,lfqiijoipal Boards* in tonns and Taluk Boards in 
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Talukas should be made wholly elected bodies, the 
Provincial Government reserving to itself and exercis- 
ing stringent pbw'ers of control. A portion of the 
excise revenue should be made over to those bodies so 
that they may have adequate resources at their disposal 
for the due performance of their duties. The Distriot 
being tpo large an area for elfioient liooal Self-Govern- 
ment by an honorary agency, the functions of the Distriot 
Boards should be strictly limited and the Collector should 
continue tb be its ex- officio President. 

THB GOVKHNMBNT OF INDIA. •' 

I, The Provinces being thus rendered practically 
autonomous, the Gonstitution of the Executive Counoil 
or the Cabinet of the Viceroy will have to bejlcorrespond- 
ingly altered. At present there are four members in 
that Council with portfolios which concern tbe internal 
administration of the country— hamely, Home, Agricul- 
ture, Education and Industries and ('ommeroe. As 
all internal administration will now be ma^e over to 
Provincial Governments and the Government of India 
will only retain in its hands nomiaal control to be 
exercised on very rare oooasions, one member to be 
called momber for the Isterior should suffice in place of 
these four. It will, however, be neoemry to create 
odlrtain other portfolios and 1 would have tbb Counoil 
consist of the following six members (at least two of 
whom shall always be Indians). 

(a) interior, (b) Finance, (c) Law, (d) Defence, (c) 
Communications (Railways, Post and Telegraph,) and 
(f) Foreign. 

(a) The Ijegislativo Council, of the Viooroy should be 
styled the Legislative Assembly of India. Its members 
should be raised to about one hundred to begin with 
and its power enlarged, but the principle of an offioial 
roa;^rity (for which perhaps it will suffice to substi- 
tute a nominated majority) should for the present be 
maintained, until sufficient experionoo has been gathered 
of the working of autonomous arrangements for Pro- 
vtneos. This will give the Government of India a re- 
serve power \u connection with Provincial administra- 
tion to be exercised in eroergonoies. Thus if a Provin- 
cial Jjegislativo Council persistently decline to pass 
legislation which the Government regard to be essential 
in the vital interests of the Province it could be passed by 
the Government of India in its LegUlative Assembly 
over the head of the Province. Such oooasions would be 
extremely rare, but the reserve power will give a sense 
pf security to the authorities and will induce *' them to 
enter on tbe great experiment of Provincial Autonomy 
with greater readiness, Rubjeot to this principle of an 
offioial or nominated majority being for the present 
mnintained, the Assembly should have increased oppor- 
tunities of influencing the policy of the Government by 
discussion, questions oonneotod with the Army and 
Navy Xto be now created) being placed op a level witb 
other questions. In fiscal matters the Government of 
India no constituted should be freed from tbe control of 
the Secretary of State whose control in other matters too 
should be largely reduced, his CounoM being abolished 
and bis position steadily approximated to that of the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. 

Commissions in tbe Army and Navy must now be 
given to Indians, with proper faoHities for Military and 
Naval instruction. 

German Bast Africa, if conquered .from the Germans, 
should be reserved for Indian oolonization and should 
bo handed over to the Govei^nment of India. ' 
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The Remuneration of Women’s Services 

Ainon^^ llitj chief problems of reconstruction 
after tho War, the position of women in skilled 
imliistry will li.ivo to bo regarded find ta kled with 
as oi 0 of tho^ most iinportunt. Eleanor 
Jb» thorn*, writing in the EcmimnM Journal (for 
.lii'io liU7), dt*s-*ribcs her own views as to wliat 
form tlie solution of this problem should take. 
Tln^ baniersthat have kept \y(yTion out of skilled 
ti.ul(‘s have be(‘n hiolam down during the course 
of till* \\ar, though by no means (‘omjdetel y. And 
if tliese binii'is should again be n‘-croat<*d, tlicy 
will li ivo to bo based frankly upon tlie desire of 
the male to protei’t himself from competition, and 
no longer upon the, so-called incapacity of tlic 
female to cfimpctc. The woiui'ii (hcmsclvcs, ill- 
or.Muizi'rl and votelcss, with the sentiment in 
f i\'t<ur of t lie 1 eturiiing soldiers not only strong 
against them, but, strong among tli(‘in, could not 
put up much of a fight. But they will liave two 
poweiful allies, first, in the ernjdoycrs who having 
lasted tlic advantages of a grcjit I’osorve of cheap, 
docile and V(*j y ctlectivo laboui, are oh\'iously iiot* 
g»)ing to let lliemsclvos be deprived of it without 
a s( niggle, and, .secondly, in the growing public 
-ense iif the necessity on national grounds of 
inahnig the mo.st of our economic resources. 

d'he (piestion of the possibility of women com- 
peting freely with men, without under cutting 
tlieir standards of pay and so under-mining tlieir 
standards of life, is assured promptly and 
unlicsit.atingly by tlie women tlicniselves. But 
the diilicnity is that even wliorc both rpiality and 
(piaaitity work are identicnl, it does not nceo.s- 
sarily follow that th.e woman i.s an equally \ i lu- 
ablo or at least an eijuall y aeceptahh? employ ee. 
Tiiore are, in tlfe eyes of most employers, ceit.ain 
standing disiidvaiit.iges^if women’s labour whicli 
have to bo reckoned with ; but there are cvuntcr- 
iW) 


acting advantages like their groatgr dodlity, 
their greater willingness to "do kc[)t at i online 
wwk, and their Jess liability to absence on di ink- 
ing bouts, to strikes and other disabilitic'.s id the 
economic routine. If women are to secuio 
a fail’ fioM of competition with men, work 

being accepted oi‘ n ji cted on its merits then, 
to secure this object, it sooms necessaiy that 
any jiermaiient n cognised disadvantage that 
adheres to women workers ,is siicli, .-.liould ho 
allowed fur liy a nrn-rata rate reduction in their 
standard rates. 

The causes of the low rates of w’ormm’s wages 
may be outliiKid, and tlm re isons for iludr inferio- 
rity may be roughly scheduled as (a) lack of 
trades organisation : (A) pocket money or ,‘'np])Ie- 
menf.ary* \vage ef^iiing ; (f*) a low^ stanrlaid of 
(‘omfoit; ami ('/) a w'age-rfMpiiromcnt ba.'(-d on 
imlividual subsistence. The lost three are easily 
iinderstoofl, and their weight is apt to he o^’er- 
A'timatod. The last is this • that the waiges of 
w’omon workers are not baseil on tho assumption 
that they have families to keep ; and in so far 
.as these w.ages are determined by the standard of 
Jifo of the WT)i kers it is a standard based on tho ‘ 
cost of individual subsistence and not on family 
snhsi.stonco. This argument seems t<' point to an 
iiitjh’iUftr. Other solutions like the establishment, 

^ of free eoriijietition without the atton j)t to •»-*pi.t* 
liso wages, are also doubtful and dilljcult, ;ind 
open up un[dea, suit jiossibilities of i ! i>s-antago- 
nism and sex-antagonism. 

The final solution that tho WM'iter ])r< 'Joels is 
that I he state should take upon itself the grant of 
allowMiici* for the up-k'ip of individual liomes, so 
that the wife and ebildren should loceive their 
sliar^* ; and tho main lesson for tlie (bUerenti.a- 
tion ill w.ages hetw’oen tlie tw*o sexes would liave 
disapipeared, • 
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Law^r Politicians 

There are people in every country who never 
tire of flinging scurrilous epithets at barristers^ 
writes Babu Lai Sud in a recent issue of India^ 
the organ of the British Congress Committoo in 
London. 

To them the mere name is like a red rag to a 
bull. I confess that, like many of the principal 
professions, the Bax' is over- crowded ; that in no 
other profession is mediocrity more thoroughly 
doomed to failure than in the legal profession, 
and that no one who cannot afford at least five 
years of waiting should think of training for the 
Bar. Not only is advance very slow and \in- 
certain, but years may sometimes elapse before a 
single brief is obtained. Therefore, unless a man 
has followed Gilbert’s adwee and married a 
citor’s daughter, or has private means, or unless 
his mental faculties are far above the avornge, ho 
should give the Bar a wide berth.” 

So far Babu Lai Sud agrees with those who are 
hard in barristers. But they go further in their 
animosity. Who has not heard of the term “lawyer 
politician ?” How this expression came to carry 
a sinister import is strange. The writer sa) s : — " 

“ Barristers, taken as a whole, are the best 
politicians and statesmen in the world. Aud why ? 
Because they have in the highest degree that 
peculiar sense, tact and resource which fit men 
for dealing with others in the affairs of ordinary 
life. V In this respect they are infinitely superior 
to men in .other professions. Take, for instance, ^ 
Mr.^ Asquith, Mr. Lloyd George, Sir Edward 
Carson, l^ord Haldane, and Lord Milner. They 
are all barristers by profession, with the exception 
of Mr. Lloyd George, who is a solicitor. All of 
these have manifest talents for oratory, leadership, 
and statesmanship. They are born Empire- build- 
ers and leaders of men, and their words carry 
weight wherever English is spoken, „ 

“ The same is the case in India. The men who 
bave dppo more than* others for the real and - 


ing good of India have been and are barristers. 
Take the case* of Sir Satyendra Sinha, Sir Syed 
Ali Imam, Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, Mr. Romesh 
Chunder Dutt, Mr. Womesh Chunder Bonnerjee, 
Mr. Lai Mohan Ghose, Mr. Mohandas Kai.am- 
chand Gandhi, Mr. Mazhar-ul-Haque, Mr. Harki- 
sh.an Lai, and many others. There is no denying 
the truth of the statement that the majority of 
Indian bariLstora are also politicians. -But their 
Clitics do not pause to consider tliat they are not 
firebrands, but moderate, constitutional, and loyal 
politicians, who have done and are doii^g their 
he.st to advance thcT cause of their country. They 
are men hold'* in affectionate and reverent regard 
not only by their own countrymen, but also by 
people of other nationalities who happen to come 
in contact with them. They possess fore.''ight, 
initiative, energy, and balanced judgment so 
e.ssential to a statesman. It is only ingratos uho 
speak slightingly of them. People, with the in- 
terest and the welfare of tludr country at heart, 
should have only words of praise for these men 
who are giving them of their best. 

“ Even in England people generally speak ill of 
banisters where they are compared to the devils 
according to a familiar country sa}ing. While, 
in this country, barristers are considered as extra 
beings because they “ make money out of trouble 
and make trouble out of money.” This is true, 
and yet it hardly explains what is meant. It 
does not mean that barristers are necessarily a 
bad lot, but it simply means that they are too 
clever and that they know what they are about. 
Moreover, they know how to mind their own 
business, and are also able to mind other people’s 
business (for a foe). Their carpers and belittlers 
are evidently unable to see rea.son, but at least 
they could learn the elementary principle of good 
manners, namely, to mind their own business.” 
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Current Japanece Thought 

The Edi’tor of the Jajian Magazine^ in its July 
issue, gives prominence to the conflicting views 
and policies that prevail among the i^ational 
lenders of Japan, regarding their relations with 
America. One school maintains that America is 
the principal potential enemy, guarding against 
whom will be Japan’s greatest task in the 
immediate future. Count Otani, a mouthpiece 
of this school, wiites as follows 

Tho povYora which Japan rauat take carol ully into 
oODHiderlition aro Kuusia, China,, America and Great 
Britain, aa woll as Frame ; but of thoao, no anxiety need 
be felt aavc about America and Cbjna. From the 
United States the Japanese arc barred while America is 
preparing a grout army and navy which will bo used for 
tho intimidation of Japan. America took the Philippines 
HO as to keep an e}0 on .Tapan ; and sho will not consent 
to Japan pusseHsing the Garmun islanda taken in the 
South Seas. If Japan allows America to huvo her owu 
way for the next ten years it will bo impossible to escupo 
invasion, invasion by diplomm^ if not by the sword, Tho 
danger will bo enhanced if America should insiKton help- 
ing China in her independent attitude toward Japan 
What Japan needs, therefore, is not more religion oredu- 
oation but greater and mightier armaments. 

On tho other hand, Count Teiauchi, the 
Premier, is anxious to keep Amcrican.s and 
Japanese united through honest and correct know- 
ledge and understanding. And, speaking at the 
inaugiiiatiuii of the Amoi’ican-»rapari Society, he» 
made the following ob.servations: — 

It is a conspicuous fact in history that Japan owes 
tho greatest debt of gratitude to the United States in 
formulating her national policy of energetic progress 
and international intercourse, a fact which our countr}^- 
mon are cherishing to-day, Tho United States and Japan 
are not tho same in their political constitution, but both 
nations aro atone in their reverence of humanity, in their 
love of peace, and their heritage of a chivalrous spirit. 
Therefore, though some international questions liave 
arisen between the two countries during the past fifty 
years, they have over been amicably solved through their 
mutual good will and conoossion. Never once in tho 
history of the two nations did they come to such a path 
as might endanger the cordial relationship. To-day, the 
wonderful progress made in the various organs of 
oommunioation has so narrowed the distance of tho great 
Paciflo Ocean that we are like closest neighbours on either 
side of a little river. Moreover, by the participation of 
the United States in the present world war, our tios 
have been strengthened by a community of interest; and 
we are on thoove*of an attempt to drive a wedge of evil 
with the sinister object of creating an impassable gulf. 
We want to narrow that Mi and wo intend to fill in that 
gulf, before it beoomeB wider. • 


There is a further danger not^fd by thMfditor 
of the Japan Magazine which has bred two gimt 
national evils, contempt of weaker nations and 
unmanly humiluition, and which has.to botjom- 
pletely rooted out. That danger is expressed 
thereby by a me^mber of the Imperial Japanese 
Diet as follows : — 

The Japanese people of to-day aro aifiioted with two 
diseases. One is the fear of foreign nations, and the 
other is the contempt of Oriental nations. For the 
strong nations of Europe they entertain unbounded 
respect and fear, and towards the weaker nations of tho 
Orient they are haughty and insolent. The result is 
that the European nation^ make nothing of treating the 
Japanese with contumely, while other Orientals do not 
repose such oonfidenco in tho Japanese as they might be 
expected to do. These two discasps have been fostered 
by Bureaucrats and their rule. For they are the men 
who had long experience of being bullied by superior 
foreign nations in their diplou^tic intercourse. Like 
the cowardly fighting cook whi^has once been defeated 
iii.'aiN contest by a strongftv cock, they cannot meet their 
old adversaries without shrinking and sneaky fear. 
Europe and America have become in their eyes the 
watchwords for tear and trembling. On the other hand 
they aro so lucking in wisdom as to look down on weaker 
nations ot the Orient, Before such weaklings the 
Japanese boast of being the leader of Asia, otc. But 
which nation is ready to treat Japan as a champion of 
Pan-Asiunism or leader of tho Orient ? The Japanese 
fear of Europe and America has begotten unmanly 
humiliation ; their contempt of weaker nations has 
engendered vanity and indolenoe, 

' Indian Reforms 

111 tho coiu’So of a review of iho loaiiitig eveiit.s 
of the would, the Editor of the Philippine Hevietn 
quotes with approval ilis Highness the Maharaja 
•of Bikanir’s plea foi* constitutional reforms, in 
India : — 

ilis recent utterances aro luaikcd not only by a .spirit 
of patriotism and broad sympathy but by a niessago of 
I love and co-oporatioii between the Eng*liNh * people and 
* tho Indians. By bis personal influence, timely anTTwise 
speeches and olficial letters, the recent Congress by a 
resolution asked for an authoritative decthration of 
the aim of Britiah policy in Tndia, His wisdom in this 
matter can be shown by quoting a letter to the Times 
as follows : . . “ For ", he says, “the advances to 

bo made should bo considurod with the breadth and 
generosity of view that have marked British policy in so 
many other parts of tho world, and, which tho history of 
the British colonial expansion has shown that Britain 
has never had an occasion to rogret." As for the reforms, 
the Maharajah continued : “Sentiment counts for a 
very gre^t deal in India, and the changes should be such 
as to strike tho imagination. Exoossivo caution would 
be an error almost as great as tho acceptance of rash 
aDd.ill-ooDBiderod proposals". • 
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Aspects of Railway Policv in India 

Mr. D. A. Birker, of the Indian Civil Sorvice' 
in an article which he contributod to .m rocont 
number of tho hulian Journal of Kconomics^ gives 
us a brief history of railway development in 
India and discusses shortly tlio main tendencies 
at work in the past. At first private enterpri.so 
in the construction and management of railways 
was favoured by the authorities, but capital was 
very shy, with the consequence that Government 
had to guarantee interest on all capital called up, 
and their difficulties were fn creased by the fact 
that the interest was payable in sterling, and, 
therefore, owing to the fall in exchange, represent- 
ed an ever-increasing sum, soon a reaction began 
in favour of direct s^&.te action, but in 1879, the 
Commons recommended fliat railway consti^uc- 
tion by private enterprise should again be encour- 
aged, and accordingly a new system of guarantees 
was begun. Part of the capital was [)rovided by 
tho slate, and part raised by companies, on which 
interest was guaranteed at 4 per cent. This 
guarantee interest together with the interest on 
the capital provided by the state was to be a lii'st 
charge on the net receipts, and the state was to’ 
have a fixed .share of any surplus. I'l oiii 1879 
onwards there has been a gradually increasing 
tendency to substitute company construction and 
management for direct state action, though tho* 
reaction from state management and construction 
was -^ften slow and interrupted. iSinco the 
purchase of.the*Oudh .and Rohilkhand Railway 
in 1889, the area of State management has not 
been largely extended. And as the Mackay Com- 
mittee remarked in 1907, “the consistent policy 
of the Government of India for many years has 
been to arrange for the railways in India, while 
remaining State pioperty, to bo leased, to com- 
panies which worked them on behalf of Govern- 
ment on a })rotlt sharing basis. Railway practice, 
so for as India is concerned, would seem to favour 
company managemtajt, — a conclusion which is 


supported to some extent by cxif'.ting practice in 
England and the United States of America, 

The burning question of railway management 
ill India is the question of rates. The complex 
nature of railway expenses, and the large expen- 
diture which must bo met independently of the 
actual running of trains e.g., the paymcfht of 
interval to debenture holders, of dividends to 
share-holders, of money for repairs of 'buildings 
and permanent way, must be taken into consider- 
ation. Whether railways are managed by the 
state or by private cornp.inics, discriminathon has 
to be made necessarily in tho r.ates by the 
following conditions of working : (1) Variations 
in length of haul, (2) variations in the value of 
freight, (3) variations in tlie conditions of traffic, 
and (4) competition. Competing companies 
usually fix upon a lucrative rate of charge and 
usually refrain altogether from competition in 
respect of rates. Such an understanding is 
usually elfcetod whci over there is direct compe- 
tition between railways. But in cases of indirect 
comj)etition it is often difficult to arrive at any 
compromise and the result is a continuously 
favourable rate "^of freight between competitive 
points. That state iiianageinent would eliminate 
competition and would so do away with at least 
one cause of discrimination, is true ; but this 
statement has only a very limited application. 

..Mr. Barker promises another article which 
would deal with tlieso other evils. 

India After the War 

A Christian missionary, writing in the Christian 
ll orW, about “ Native Views on tho War ” 
remarks : — 

And when that tiino [ of poace ] conieF, India hopes 
that in oonsideratiou fur help ({ivuii and’servicou render- 
ed England will grant it the boon of greater tielf-Gov- 
ernmeiit. The Indian National CongreBs has given 
audible exprosbiun to that hope. The goal which tlie 
majority ot Indian loaders have in view is that ultimately 
India shall become a Belf-Qoverning country like the 
Australian Colonies and Canada. Whether that goal is 
feasible of immediate attainment need not be oonsidered 
hero. Suffioo it to note that '1 after the War India is 
expecting to receive some noteworthy. political boon, 
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Higher Education of Indian Women 

Miss Elo.nior Me Dougall, Principal of the 
Christian College for Women, Mndrsis, writing in 
the current number of the Jnternntional Iieview 
of Missions^ makes some acute observations about 
tlie liigher education of Imliaii women and tri(*s 
to show^ the hollowness of the objections made 
against the existing system. The protests against 
our commefn habit of regarding the ideals of 
domestic efiiciency and of trained intelligcnco as 
di'finitely opposed to each other; and dfclares that 
the antithesis is doubly false, lirst because the 
two things are closely rehited, and doniestit; 
clUciency of the highest tvp(| cannot be atia ned 
without intellectual training, and secondly be- 
cause the same woman needs both. Airai j, she 
says tliat the ideal oduc.ition for gills who leave 
school at the age of 1,‘J or 1 f to cm ter on domestic 
life has not yet been disiiovered. The nncular 
education of edemontary schools does not go far 
enough to give them an iudenondent mental life; 
and the so-called English edut;ation is not very 
successful if it ends at this st.age An intelligent 
girl leaving school at 14, if welbeducati'd in the 
vernacular, will have strong interi'st in many 
tilings, but no means of CJirrying her educatifin 
furtlior. An cajually intelligent girl whoso chief 
study for the last few years has been English, 
will havo^the key of knowledge in her hand ; but 
sh(3 may not have grasjiod enough of the subject * 
matter of her lessons to care to carry her own 
education further. 

She next combats the desire to lessen the in- 
tellectual and increase the domestic training of 
women and the desire to carry on higher educa- 
tion in the vernaculars. These ends, increase of 
domestie efllcioncy, and higher education in the 
vernaculars, can be attained without sacrificing 
the intellectual training which is indeed necessary 
for these very ends. A thorough knowledge of 
English, seems at present to be essential to higher 
education. At pceseny the intellectual ^and 


national life of India is cari'ied on i« Euglisit^nd 
to’ refuse this language to women is to sot them 
at once outside the current of In-liaii life and 
aspiration. And it is at present impossible* to 
convey western knowledge and thought in any of 
the Indian languages without losing a groat deal 
on the day. 4 he ’iiniversitios of Europe could 
not and did not disc-ird Lihn.as the medium of 
instructujn, until original an i vigorous thought 
expiesseJ in English, Krench and German made 
it superfluous. And most of the advocates of the 
Iiighor education of women admit that the use of 
the vernacular would mean an immediate lowering 
of the standaul of tliat ediifition. And wuth the 
curtailment oi* piub-ps abolition of English, 
come.s the abolition of the f^^f^n w'ornan-teachers 
whol^c presence in adnjuato numbers is noccvssary 
until there Lshould an.^o a snflicient number of 
well-trained w^omen strong enough for the task 
of education. 

The Secret of Govcrnmcnl 

Prof. .1 V. Simpson, writing in the July num- 
ber ol tit(‘ XinLk'cuth and After on 

“ impreNsions on a ivc(mt visit to Rus.-ia,” 
ol}.‘ (M \'<'S. 

“ IJnt it is wrong to bl.imo these i)eoplo. How 
can patiiotism a]>poar if Uie crowd is simply con- 
sidered as an element to supply money to 
Government and has been given no iiitero.st or 
right in the Government itself ? You can have 
no sense of responsibility if you have been given 
ifo share in the work as thej^ (Russians) w<n-e 
never given any. They were pulled by the old 
regime to one side and now the people are swing- 
ing to the other extreme. . . In Rritain you 
have never allowed things to reach the sta‘m of 
revolution. When you notice danger coming, 
you invent something, e. g., Home Rule. You 
see things moving in a certain diiection and not 
washing revolution, you step in front of the 
movement and ellect a settlement. The great 
secret bf all Governments to l)e clever. . 
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^—Economic Conditions in Bengal 

Mr. F. D. Ascoli, writing in the Bengal 
Economic Journal (Vol I No. 3) describes the 
economic conditions of the agricultural population 
in Dacca District where 67 per cent, of the total 
number of people are supported by agriculture. 
Of these, a few are landlords^ agents and depend- 
ents, a few grow vegetables, flowers and betel 
vines, and some are dependent on the collection 
of rents, while the great majority depend on 
ordinary cultivation. It is surprising to note that 
one person receives rent for every 22 who pay, 
but this fact,, a rarity in Bengal, is accounted for 
by the large number of petty estates and tenures, 
and the complexity of sub-infeudation in the 
district. Of the S]|^;icultural workers, only 1 2 
per cent, had subsidiary Sheupations in additidn to 
their agricultural w’ork, but as a matter of prac- 
tice, a very large number of cultivators migrate 
to other districts at the time of the harvesting of 
the crop. 

The population dependent on laud may be di- 
vided into three main classes, those dependent on 
rents, those dependent on the produce of tho 
soil, and those dependent on miscellaneous protitp, 
tho last class including the bujk of farm labourer.s, 
wood-cutters, herdsmen etc. This classification is 

not meticulously accurate as the landlord is 

• 

necessarily dependent in part on the produce, 
some of those dependent on produce will also 
receive a small amount of rent in cash, while the 
^ thijd class obviously depend entirely on th^ 
general prosperity of the district. The district is 
deltaic, and only 6 peu cent, of the land is cultiv* 
able, but not cultivated and 1 7 per cent, is uncul- 
tivable. Only one in 26 acres of land capable of 
bearing crops is left fallow every year and no 
less than 35 per cent, of the cultivated area is made 
to bear two or more crops a year. Both these 
imply an extraordinary pressure on the* soil, and 
denote the ' very small rest given to land to 
recuperate itself. * 


The D<jcca cultivator lives in a degree of com- 
fort unknown in tho western and the northern 
districts of Bengal ; the sites of the houses are 
large and well-raised; the houses themselves are 
ordinarily large and of substantial construction ; 
the majority of the houses have their tanks and 
gardens attached, and the cleanliness of 1[;he site 
itself is indicative of the triie instinct of the peo- 
ple. Seven per cent, of the houses are built of brick, 
32*2 per cent, partly or wholly of corrugated iron, 
and 07*1 per cent, of mat or mud walls and 

thatched roofs. Of the total number df home- 

• . 

steads, 41 per cent, are classed as good, 36 per 
cent, as fair, and 23 percent, as bad. 

The cultivating classes, are almost solely depend- 
ent on tho produce of the soil, and income 
derived from allied sources. A small proportion 
of the agriculturists are engaged in fishery, others 
in boit-building. Weaving increases the income 
of others, while others again are employed as 
ckinkidars or labourers. A rise or fall in jute 
prices would a fleet greatly agricultural prosperity. 
The total indebtedness is, however, very largo and 
amounts to rather more than 12 times the actual 
rental of tho land. The rates of interest ordinal ily 
in vogue are 24 to 50 per cent. Agricultural 
stock has frequently to be borrowed, and the 
cultivator is compelled to pay 25 per cent, of his 
net income for the use of agricultural^ capital. 
* Co-operation and legislation are vigorously com- 
bating tho evils of this system of things. 

The petty landlord class has reached tho stage 
whore the income from the land is suflicient to 
support only with ditliculty, the drones of the 
family. The system has broken down and is 
incapable of any, but a merely temporary relief. 
On the other hand the position of tho cultivator 
is one of prosperity. His payments to his land- 
lord form but a small percentage of his gross 
earnings, and the only danger is the burden on 
debt, tho result of his . thriftlcssness bringing of 
4he domination of the m^ney -tender. 
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Second Thoughts of a Moralist-Economist 

In the Social Service Qurirterly for July 1917, 
Mr. Lallubai Samaldas in reviwing the posthumous 
work of Dr. Smart, says that though the 
book does not directly deal with the economics of 
the present War, its conclusions are largely 
nfVected* by the author’s views of its probable 
economic results. His book is permeated with 
moral issue^r, and it is Dr. Smart’s treatment of 
sociological questions from the moral standpoint 
that makes it very valuable to the social servant. 
Dr. Smart’s mind was shaped ^by Carlyle and 
Riiskin, and his leading idea is the necessity of 
room and opportunity for the moral life in the 
economic life. He furiously attacks the popular 
conception that one can follow the economic life 
during business hours, and the moral life or the 
life that loads to the growth of the soul in other 
hours. Men should not look on the economic life 
as practically the whole life, and should not spend 
all thfiir time as before in providing for our wants, 
with the result that the economic life has all but 
crowded out every other kind of life. He does 
not attach much importance or value to the 
remedy of taxing the richer men and usfVig the 
increase in the national revenue towards provid- 
ing comforts to the poor, who cannot otherwise 
atlbrd to pay for the same from their small 
incomes and he brushes this remedy aside, as one 
of despair. He would have the poor man enjoy a 
rise in wages rather than any more provisions 
given him unwillingly by taxation. He suggests 
as a second remedy, increase in the national 
wealth, and tries to prove that such an increase 
will be distributed in a manner that will bring 
those who are on the poverty line above it. In 
his chapter on ‘ distiibution of work,’ he says 
that every man has to make his living in such a 
way that he keeps back no human being from the 
same divine right to a free life as himself, and he 
has to earn it in making, things that hurt no 
human beings physically, Wtellectqall^ or morally. 
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Drudgery and Education 

•In an article under the above title Mr. Edwin 
Homes offers an enthusiastic defence of the 
Montessori method of education in the page^ of 
the Ilibhert Journal. lie attacks what he calls the 
old coercion system of instruction on the gound 
of its distrust of Human nature and points out 
that the best possible prepar.ation for life is the 
power to transform drudgery into a pleasant work: 

“JiTow nothing is so vitalising, so inspiring one 
might almost say, as to be trusted. The 
education which is based on distr ust of human 
nature if carried out in practice ta its logical 
conclusion, does undoubtedly enfold the 
child’s life in an atmosphere of gloom. But to 
suppose that in doing so the child to face 

the glriom of adult life, isfo make a fatal miscal- 
culation. The child who has been allowed to 
develop freely and naturally, and to load n life of 
rational and happy activity, and whose consequent 
sense of well -boi rig has been siihconscionsly rea- 
lised by him as joy, will no doubt, when he grows 
np, have his full share of trials, troubles, disap- 
pointments and sorrows. But he will neither 
anticipate these nor fear to face thorn. Why 
should he disquiet himself about them ? He will 
wear an armour which is proof, in the last resort, 
against their slings and .arrows. For there will 
be* a song in his lieart as he goes through lift) 
which will never die down into silence.” 

Democratic Methods 

^ In the course of his instructive notes ’in jElfist 
and est for August, the Editor points out the 
necessity for democratic ii^ethods in modern 
Indian polity. Ho says : — ■ 

India, speaking correctly, is governed by the British 
democracy, and yet deinoci-atio methods are at a discount 
in India itself. The policy of the Government of India 
is never boldly stated. The speeches in the Legislative 
Counjil leave an aroma of burnt offerings before idols 
which tho worshippers have forsaken. No Government 
has ever suoooeded iii retaining power on tho strength of 
its past record of servioes. “ Fh'otions invariably turn 
on the promises for the future held out by either side 
The Government of India oannot expect to guide and 
control opinion without declaring its* policy and working 
towards the fulftlmeq^ of the pil^roises made. 
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Tha- End of Indo-Chinese Opium Traffic 

In a recent issue of the Jiast and the the 

Rev. G. P. Malloson lays np stress on the moral 
aspects of the complete stoppage of the export of 
opium from India to China, and gives a short 
history of the trade and its abolition. 

Even in these war dare this forms a landmark whirh 
should not p;LHti unnotieod. The opium trade, not letss 
than itH Abolition, wan Hignifiiiant of more thingH thnn 
one. It came down to uh from the eighteenth cei.tiiry 
and the East India Company ; from the time when the 
rule over vast nuMioiiH of liindua wan run uh a com- 
mercial fipeeulatioii. It wan a great thing when the 
Oorernor- General clearly rocognised the moral duty of 
the Company towarda the peoplea of India, It would 
have been too mu«;h to expect him in those days to con- 
Bider ita fuKeign cuatumcrH as well ** Opium,” aaid 
Warren Hastings, “ is a pernicioua article of luxury, 
which ought not to bo permitted but for the pn7‘pO'irn 
of fu 'eiqn cnminetctt tn.ly.'* Even in regard to thm 
foreign eominerco tV-n-o wo a a decent respect for appear- 
anceM. When it becaTfiuknown that the importaiion of 
opium was otrongly prohibited by the Cheiriese ^r#vern- 
merit, the Company found it beneath its dignity to 
engage ‘*in Buch a olandeatine trade.’’ Ximtond, they 
Bold it to merchantB who would do tho Bmuggling for 
them. Go that inge liouH moral basiH tho trade continued 
and developed, until in eonBccjuePco of the Teeaty of 
Tiontain, which followed tho bo called opium war of 
1858, the Chinese G o vein men t was for^^ed to logaliKO 
opium— and at tho Hamo time ChriMtianty. A little 
later a solemn appeal from the ChineBe to the Itritihh 
Govem nent on the moral aspect of the malter was left 
ontiiely unanHwered. Silence was doubtlesn convenient, 
but to a nation th^t rates politeness a« highly an China 
does, it can hardly have given a favourable imprer^sion* of 
Chriatian courtesy. 

Groat Rri'ain has reperited 4 The opium trade ha'i 
gone. What has been called our groateKt contiibution 
to the misery of the world has come to an end. 

The writer distinguishrs in opium trade three 
distinct elements of evil. The first and the most 
obvious is the putting of gain before righteousness. 
Tlie second was th.'it China was too weak to resist 
and this enabled us to fasten the opium trade upa|.i 
her. Thirdly China was not only weak, hut she was 
an Asiatic State and^the Englisli diplomatic treat- 
ment of China wa.s marked by tho white man's 
contempt for the Asiatic, and his^ ill- bred and 
unjustifiable assumption of superiority. 

There is danger yet lurking in the air, for, for 
some years past, British nior[)hia is being smuggled 
into China, and it lends much more easily than 
opium to illicit tiyiflic and causes a vast amount of 
moral and physical devastation. 

• * \-. 


Ship-Building in India 

At one time India was the home of a famous 
ship-building industry largely of an indigenous 
origin. At tho Bombay Government Dockyard, 
writes the Mysore t'conomic Journal, many gener- 
ations of the famous Parsee family of Wadia turn- 
ed out tho wooden walls of India — the splendid 
old East India- men which ns sea going boats had 
no equals in the period in which they were built. 
Some of the most celebrated of the East India 
Company's fleet a century^ ago were vessels which 
had been built in * Bombay. Jn Lieut. Keble 
Chatterton's insti active work, The Old East 
India-men, there is^a picture of the East India- 
inan Earl IhUcurrs whitdi was built in Bombay in 
1815 ami was sold out of the Comp my’s service in 
18*14. Her tonnage was 1,117, she earned 130 
men and was armed with twenty-six 18 pounder 

t 

guns. There u(*ro few vessels of greater size 
afloat when she was built and even in our time 
sailing ships of over eleven hundred tons burthen 
are considered boats. What killed the old 

Bombay ship-building industry was tho introduc- 
tion of steam-driven iron vessels. There was 
neither tho raw material nor the skilled labour 
available for the construction of the new class of 
craft and tlm Hiimhay Doekxaid lap.^od into a 
condition of neglect which the Government liave 
had good cause to rogiet. since the great War burst 
upon the woild and demonstrated the supreme 
importance of well placed constructive establish- 
ments under official control. 

INDIA IN INDIAN & FOIIEIGN PERIODICALS. 


Slave Traffic in Rombat. Bv M. G, Antia, m. a., 
Rar.-at l.iaw, [ “ The Sooial Service Quarterly,” June 
1917] 

The Great Prohlem op India— Will Home Rule 
Solve it. Ry Mr. Pramatha Nath Bobo. [*‘ The 
HinduHtan Review,” July 1917.] 

Co-operative House HuirniNti in South India. 
[“ The Local Self-Oov^rnmeDt Oazette,'*rJiily 1917.] 

A Prayer to the PRiNf bs Op India. By Baji lUo. 
East & West,” August. 19ir] 




TllK iilRl> IN TJirc C’AUK 

• 

Mn. Pi:nc:h — The iig:ed bird, aeeuHtomcd to Ufe-Ion^ freedom^ iH ^ettinR 
uncomfot table in the ca^^o. If^ ;)>ou Kct it tree, it will bo a sheer act ot 
hisiJtiBDity and justice and wi]] redound to your credit, my ^ood sirs * 

[Mr. Jinarajadasa and Mr P, K. Telanp;, the editor of “Now India/' 
who saw Mrs. Besant at Ooty, say that her health ia rapidly doclininf; and 
aho is sufTering from a serious norv!»us break-down. The former f^eililemaii 
says he has never before seen her in such a bad condition of mental Buficring 
and bodily weakness. ] 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 

[only short notices appear in this section.] 


Christian Living and Healing :-~By Annio Rix 
Militz : L. N. Fowler & Oo. iiondon. • 

An ideal course of lessons in the Fundamentals 
of New Thought tn relation to Christianity. The 
Law of Tiealing attributed to Jesus Christ is ex- 
plained in a simple and attractive manner, and 
the high ievel of *the instruction maintained 
ought to prove of great help to those who are 
inclined to study the book with sufficient faith in 
ithe teaching given. 

160 Gems of Hindu Religious Thought. By 

Parary Kunti Chanda. (M. T. A. Sharada 
Press, Mangalore.) • 

This is a valuable book ’containing valuable 
gems of thought and sentiment contained in the 
books of wisdom and love by ancient and modern 
Hindu sages and saints. 

The Age of Sankaca. By T. S. Narayana 
Sastii, B. A., H.L., High Court Vakil, Madras. 
This is a valuable work evidencing considerable 
study and thought and displaying a spirit of 
original research. To review the whole work 
properly we will have to await till tho complete 
work is available as the work ls being issued 
in parts. Part 1 deals with the main 
incidents of Sankara’s life. The book contains a 
useful appendix dealing with the kings of the 
Magadha dynasty and a complete and 
critical study of Hindu Itihasas, Puranas, and 
other authorities. This will help a great deal 
in the reconstruction of the history of ancient 
• India oi\ proper lines. The part now under con- 
sideration contains eight well-executed half-tone 
pictures illustrating the main incidents of Sanka- 
ra’s life. 

• 

Speeches and Writings:y-By Mr. T. K. Krishna 
Menon, Vidja Vinodini Press, Ernakulam. 

This is a collection of the more important 
speeches and writings of Mr. Krishna Menon on 
subjects of varied interest. They have originally 
appeared as ledtures, or magazine articles from 
time to time in the course of a score of years : 
and it is only in the fitness of things that Mr. 
Menon should have brought in book form those 
that are of more than ephemeral interest. The 
collection includes a number of literary and 
historical studies besides a few biographical sket- 
ches which are all equally informing and interest- 
ing. * 


A Text Book of Moral Teaching for the use*of 
Schools:— By the Rev. A. \V. De Ael, M.A. 
Colombo, 

This booklet contains valuable moral lessons 
and directions. The author says that it is meant 
for the use of non-Christian pupils in English 
schools though it is compiled from Christian 
sources. Moral teaching is best imparted by reli- 
gious instruction and practical devotional life and 
by narration of the lives of the heroes and saints 
of each race, this booklet ‘gives iia the broad dic- 
tates of morality in general can be used for 
School children of all denomination. * 

Lord Krishna's Message: — By ijala Kannoomal, 
M.A. The Jain Pustak Pracharak Mandal, Agra. 
This is a brief exposition the teachings of 
the Qita on the principal ^sS^s of philosophy, the 
world, the soul, and the Supreme Soul. The 
author characterise.s Lord Krishna as “ a versatile 
genius, statesman, warrior, teacher, prophet, all 
rolled into one.” The small pamphlet is worth 
reading ns containing a true exposition of the 
truths of the Great Gita. 

BOOKS RECEIVED 

Dtotionary of PitovERBs AND Maxims. By Brij 
Mohan Uhl, b.a., Halarnmpur. 

An Estimate of the Educational Work op 
Dr. Isaac Coniud Ketler. By W. M. Ram- 
say, Hodder and Stoughton, liondon. 

OtrTPOSTS OF Mercy. By E. V. Lucas. Published 
for the British Rod Cross Society. Methuen 
ilr Go., Ltd., London. 

Where Jasmines Bloom: a Romance of KAdSH- 
MIR. By Mary Julian. Hodder •<& Stoughton, 
London. • 

BOOKS RELATING TO INDIA ’ 

Historical. Sketches of Ancient Dekuan. By 
K. V. Subrahmania Aiyar, b.a., m.k.a.s. The 
Modern Printing Works, Madras. 

Leaves foe the Diary op a Hindu Devotes. 

By Zero, Panini Office, Allahabad. 

Baikunth and His Letters. By P. K. Pujari, 
^ Sambal]pur. 

Observations on the Mussalmans 'of Indu. 
By. Mrs. Meer Hassan AH, Oxford TJniversity 
T^ress, Bombay. • 
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DIARY OF THE MONTH 


July *21. Resignation of Prince Lvoff. 

M. Kerensky is forming a new ministry. 

Lloyd George's great speech at Queen's Hall. 
July 22. , Belgitin Independence H-iy. 

Kerensky's stirring appeal to Army and Navy. 
July 23. Sir flames Meston’s advice to the Agrn 
Zimindars. 

German air raider destroyed, 

July 24. House af Commons passed a war credit 
of X650 millions . 

Negotiations between the Entente powers and 
XJ. S. A. on Trans Atlantic r.ate.s. 

July 25. The historic Convention on Irish TIomo 
Rule met to-day at Trinity College, Dublin. 

H Tl. the Jam Habib of Nawanagir is men- 
tioned in Hir Douglas Haig’s Despatches. 

July 26. ThoG.l. P. Railway .stril?:e in Bombay. 
Sir Horace Plunkett becomes Chairman of the 
Irish Conventio^y^ 

July 27. A resoluti^^n Provincial settleijpient.s 
is issued by tlio Govornment of India. 
Prohibition of the Calcutta Town Hill meeting 
on the intornmont.s. 

A Gorman submarine wu-ecked west of Cal.ais. 
July 28. Joint Conference of the Congress Oorn- 
mittoe and the Reform Council of the Moslem 
League at Rombay. 

July 29. Joint Oonforonco sends a statement 
to the Secretary of State, the V ioeroy and 
others on the present situation. 

July 30. An exclusion order has boim issued on 
Mr. V. R. Karandikar of^the Nen) India, 
Gorman intrigue in Roumania. 

July 31. The lion. Mr. A, Rasul, R ir-at-Lavv, 
died suddenly nt Calcutta this morning of lieart 
« failure. 

Behar Provincial Conference met to-day. 
August 1. Memorial meeting in London re the 
death of Didahhai Naoi'oji. 

representative’' Provincial recruiting board 
baa been created in Bombay. 

August.* 2. The Times of India urges a declara- 
tion of policy and condemns secret methods of 
constitution making. 

August 3. Sir William Robertson cw the War. 
Conscription in Canada. 

August 4. The Premier’s speech on the Aniver- 
sary Day. 

Queen Mary’s message to the women of India. 

August 5. * Sir Douglas Haig has issued a stirr- 
ing army order. 

Australia’s determin^ation and Mr. Hughes’ 
tribute to B3lg(unf^ aud the allied troops. 


August 6. Cfliina’s declaration of war against 
Germany and Austria-llungaf)’. 

August 7. Kerensky has formed a new Cabi- 
net taking the portfolio of War .and Marine in 
addition to Premieishi}i. 

August 8. Siam has declared war on Germany. 

Kate of German sea pirates. * - 

August 9. Allies Conference at Downing Street 
Mr. Venizelos’ threat of a Dictatorship. 

German machinations in Russia. 

August 10. Liboui Conference and Mr. Hendta*- 
, son’s triumph. 

The United Provinces Special Provincial Con- 
ference met to-day at Lucknow with Hon. 
Pupdit Moti I7al Nehru in the chair. 

August ll.,Tiie Stockholm controvers}’ and 
Mr. Henderson's resignation. 

King George s message to M. Kerensk3\ 

August 12. Lord Islington’s speech at Oxford 
on Indian reforms. 

Discussion of passive resistence in the Bomba}" 
Provincial Congress Committee. 

August 13. The Pope sends a note to the 
belligerents. 

August II. Rengjj] (/ongre.ss Committee cables 
to the Seoretiiry of State re the Islington 
sclietno of reforms and urges adoption of the 
Congress Hchome. 

August 15. 11. H. The Ag» Khin has published 

in London Mr. Gokhale's Memorandum of Re- 
forms entrusted to liirn i\ few day’s before 
his death. 

Kntertfiinnaent to the Hon. R, N. Basu at 
Calcutta 

August 16. Celehiations of the Bosant intern- 
ment day. Netr India security forfeited. 

. August 17. ReicliKtag and the Pope’.s )[u’oposHls 
for peace. 

Kighting near Lens and Ypres. 

August 18. Public dinner to the Hon. B. N. 
Basil at the C dcutbi T(»wn Hall. 

Enemy hold at hnv in Moldavia. 

August 19. Now h.ittle of Yonhin. 

British Labour himI the Stockholm Conference, 
August 20. A Ga\(‘Up of Ind/ia Extraordinary 
announces timt the Sccretaiyof State will be 
coming to India for making preliminary arrange- 
ments regarding J^ost-War Reforms. 

Another issue of the Gazette announces that 
Commissions in the Indian Army will be grant- 
ed to Indians. ** 

August 21. Meeting of the Directors*of Educa- 
tion at Simla and H. E> the> Viceroy’s opening 
speech. 



QUESTIONS OF IMPORTANCE 


Memorandum of the Joint Conference 

AN APPEAL TO TUB SECRBTAllY OF STATE FOU INDIA. 

Tho following resolutions wore p.issed fit the 
Joint Oonforenco of the Congress Committee ami 
the Cou^icil of the Moslem League vviiich mot fit 
Bombay on July 28th ; — 

TUK LATK 1)1{. NAOKOJL. 

(«’/) The All-India CongrcHw Coniuiitteo and the 
Council of the MoMlein League record their arnHo of 
profound sorrow and irn parable Iohm the oountry has 
Hustained by the death of fndia’H Grand Old Man, 
Dadnbhai Naoroji. His great RervienH to tho Mother- 
land will always enshrine his incMiorj in grateful rocol- 
loctiona of his country men, whilo his saintly eharueter, 
private work snd public virtues wilh for all tiruu to come, 
bo an ezample and inspiration to the peopfe of India. 

rASSlVK llESISlANCIi:. 

(/.;) That tho Provincial Congross Conuiiittce and the 
Counoil of tho All- India Mosloin League be rc(|U 0 Htcd to 
eonsidor tho advisability of adopting a (lolioy of passive 
resistaneo, both as regards its principle and working in 
carrying on political work and to send their opinion 
to the General Hecretafies of the Indian National 
Congress within six weeks. 8u h opinion, when rovieived, 
will bo circulated amongst the inotnbo.i of tJio All-India 
Congress Conimiiteo and tho Council of tiio AlMndia 
Moslem League and a joint mooting ol tho two bodies be 
held to consider the matter at Allahabad iii the first week 
of October next. 

UENflAL ORDER. 

(f) That this Joint BoRsion of tho Congress and 
tho League lecords its strong protest against the 
high handed action of the Govei n incut of Bengal in 
ppoliihiting the public luceting which was to be held in 
Calcutta under tho presidency of Sir Bash Bohan Ghose 
to protest against the iiiteriiment of Mrs. Besant, Messrs. 
Aruiidalo and VVadia and ti'ust tliat the people of Bengal 
will use every lawful rneanR to vindicate their cuiihtiUi- 
tiouai rights of freedom of speech and the meeting 
resolves fsiither that the Congress Comiiiittee and tho 
Council of the League re^juest the Government of India * 
and the Secretary of State to direct tho Govoinment of 
Bengal to forthwith withdraw the Order in (juostioii 
prohibiting the holding of tho meeting above rofoiTed to. 

LORD HAUDINGK, 

{d) That this Joint Session of the All-India Congross 
(Committee and the Council of the All-India Mosloin 
League desires to place on record the undiminished con- 
lideuco of thoir countrymen in Lord Hardmge whoSo 
sympathetio and liberal policy won love and esteem of 
India and enabled* the Government of India to send 
Indian troops for Franco at a critical juncture. It was 
Lord Hardinge's courage and sagacity that made this and 
other contributions by India to war possible. Indian 
public opinion deeply rosents the attempt made to dis- 
credit him by attributing to him the responsibilities for 
failuroa in Mesopotalnia. India claims a determining 
voice in any judgment to be passed on the administration 
of any of her Vioeroys. Itesolved further that the above 
resolution be cabled to»tbe Prime Minister and Secretary 
of State. 


SPECIAL CONFERENCES. 

(«) That this meeting rocommonds to the Provincial 
Congress (Committees the desirability of holding a special 
session of tho Provincial Coiiferonce in tho same day to 
givo united and public; exproK«ioii to tho feeling of the 
country on the present political situation. 

U) That this meeting reeomtncmds that arrangements 
bo made for holding siipplimenbary CongrosM meetings 
in every District on tho same day oii which the Indian 
National (Aiugress will meet at Calculi:*, at which tho 
translation of the AddresH of the President in vernacular 
or vernaeulars of the Province.'! should bo read aud the 
resolution of the last Congress on the scheme for self- 
govornment bo adepted. 

PETITION TO PARLMMKNT. 

(f/) That a petition to Parliament be subpiitted in sup- 
port of the Sehoiuo of Uefoniis adopted by the Indian 
National CotigroRs and the .MohIom l^oaguo to be prepared 
bv the Hon’ble I’anrlit Madan Mohan Malaviya, Bir N. (f. 
Chandavarkar and Mr. N. M. Buniarth. 

TH li I NTEKN^Ai(lJ!5l\« 

(A) That this meeting urges upon tho Government 
that no fiiither time bo lo.st in restoring to liberty Messrs. 
Mahomed Ali aud Sliaukat aIi, who have been long kept 
under con li notion t un<Ujr the Defence of India Act arbi- 
trarily Without any charges being formulated or proved 
against them. 

(/) Thac a telegram in the name of the mooting be sent 
to Mrs. Bosant and Messrs. Wadia and Arundalo. 

MEMOllANDtTM TO THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 

Uesolvcd that tho President bo authorised to submit 
tho following representation to tho Secretary of State 
and to H. B tho Viceroy : — 

1. The policy forenhadowed in the spoGohos made in 
May lust by His Honour Sir Michael G’Dwyer, the 
Lieutenant Goverr or^*the Punjab, and Jl. E. Loid 
]*ontland, Gevornor oT Madras, toilowod by orders of 
Madras Goverumeiit interning Mrs. BeHiint and her co- 
woikois, Moi'Sfs. Arundalo and Wadia antler tho Defence 
of ^iidia Act and * fnefo ’ approval whik.h the Rigbyfc 
llon’hle Austen Chamberlain, as Secretary of State for 
India thought fit to give to the Madia.s Government’s 
action have created situation so fraught with anxiety ^to 
all who uic interested in orderly progress and advance- 
ii;eut of the country, that this Joint bession of the 
AlMndia Gongress Committee and tho Council of Ihe 
All-India Moslem League speciallv convened to consider 
the grave situHtion mid held at Bombay on tbo 28th 
aiid20tiiof July 1017, deems it a duty both to the Govern- 
ment and the people to submit the following representa- 
tion to the Secretary of State for his careful considera- 
tion 

CONCRKSa AND SKLF-flO VBRNMENT. 

2. Long before^ho war tho Indian National Congress 
in written constitution which it framed for itself in 
1908 placed before the country as its object tho attain- 
ment of self^govornuiunt within the Empire on Colonial 
lines by steady reform of the existing system, of admi- 
nistration by constitutional means. Prior to that the 
same idpal has been clearly enunciated on the platform 
of tho Congress in the Presidential Address of tho lato 
Mr. Gokhale in 1905. and more explicitly still, in that oC 

/ * . 
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the l^e Grand Old Man of India, Dadabhai Naoroji, in 
1906. Solf-gOTerninent for India within the Empire to 
be attained in the same manner and by the same roeana 
waa alao formally adopted aa the ideal by the All-India 
Moslem League at its session held in 1915. 

In December 1915 Bir 8 P. Sin ha, aa President of 
the doth Indian National Congress *at Bombay, earnestly 
appealed to England to deolare her ungrudging approval 
of India’s cherished idea) of Self-Government within 
the Empire and to take steps to make eifootive advanue 
towards that goal at the close of the war. It was under 
his presidency that tlie Congross passed a resolution 
authorising the All-Ihdia Congross Coinmitteo to frame a 
■oheme of substantial roeasiires of reform towards the 
attainment of that goal and to submit a sohomo for 
approval of the next Congress after conferring with tho 
Committee which tho All- India Moslem League was to 
appoint for the same purpose. 

NlMKTEfiN MBMUKltS' MBMURXMDUM. 

4. Aoooi'dingly leading members of the Congress 
at Bombay, Madras and Calcutta sat from day to 
day for several weeks to frame detailed scheme of 
reforms. Bohemes so'prepared were carefully consid- 
ered olauBo by olaii^Jor threo days at the moeliog 
of the All-India Congri^.Committee held at Allahabad 
on the 22od 2drd and 24th of April 1916,a&d the 
result of the Committee’s prolonged deliberations 
was embodied in a tentative scheme to bo further 
oonsidered in conoert with the reform eomiiittee appoint- 
ed by the All-India Moslem League, which also tenta- 
tively framed its own scheme in August 1916 mere or 
leas on the same lines. On the basis of the schemes so 
framed, nineteen elected members of the Viceroy’s Legis- 
lative Council drew up a memorandum in which they 
embodied the main features of the sebemos and submit- 
ted it to tho Yiooroy over their signatures in October 
1916. 

5, The All-India Congress Committee and the Reform 
Committee of the All-India Moslem League met at 
Calcutta in November 1916, and again at Lucknow in 
Oeoember 1916 and coujoinily sotHbd detailed scheme of 
reforms tm a definite step towards self-government which 
they desired the Government to take at the close of the 
war. The joint sohemo was unanimously passed by ^he 
NaMonal Congress as also by the AU.lndia Moslem 
League at their sessions held at Lucknow in December 
last. 

This sohome does not ask for ''full and responsible 
Belf-Governm^nt ” or /'complete autonomy for India 
the close of the war, but asks for certain necessary cons- 
titutional reforms, in the existing system of the Govern- 
ment of India whioh if carried out would only constitute 
a definite step in the direction of self-government for 
India within the Empire. 

AN EDUCATION PROPAGANDA. 

7. In December last the National Congress passed 
a resolution calling upon its own Co^ress Committees, 
Home Bole Leagues and other constitutional associa- 
tlona which have as their object the attainment of self- 
government for India within tho Empire Co carry on an 
educative propaganda throughout the year dn law-abid- 
ing and doUBtitutional lines in support of the scheme of 
raormi adopted by the Congress and the Moslem 
League which they have been doing ever since. ' 


VIOLENT ADVERBS OBITIOIBMS. 

8. Before this educative propaganda could bo serious- 
ly undertaken in all parts of the country the reforms 
formulated, after great thought and anxious deliberation, 
by men of light and leading in India, became the subject 
of strong adverse orilicisiu in high quarters. His Bxcel- 
lenoy«Ahe Viceroy, Lord Chelmsford, made a speech at 
C'aloutta on the eve of the Congress session in December 
last, in which, referring apparently to tbe memorandum 
or the nineteen elected members of His Legislative 
Council, he deprecated what he was pleased to call "oa- 
tasirophio changes.” About tbe same time in an article 
whioh Lord Bydenham contributed to last year’s Decem- 
ber number of "The Ninetooth Century aod After,” and to 
which he gave sensational heading " Danger in India,” 
he oondotnned the proposals of nineteen elected members 
as "revolutionary proposals.” In a second article on the 
samesubjoot in this year’s January number of the same 
magazine he insinuated that German intrigue was at work 
in India and in the- same breath went the length of 
misrepresenting with special reference to the memoran- 
dum which he called the immediate arm of the party 
called moderate, that shine moderates under the influence 
of extremists are demanding a revolution and concluded 
by suggesting that repression was inevitable to avert tlie 
danger involved in allowing such demands to be made. 

RECENT PRONOUNCEMENT. 

9. The policy suggested by Lord Bydenham did not 
take long to bo inaugurated in this oountry. It is 
generally believed that in March last the Government of 
India issued a circular to local Governments outlining 
the policy to be puisued by the latter in connection with 
the Indian demand for reforms. The terms of that 
circular arc not known to the public. But in May last 
His Honour Bir Michael O'Dwycr. liioutensnt-Govornor, 
Punjab, and His Excellency Lord Penttand, Governor, 
Madras, made pronounocments which betray by their 
similarity of tenor and phrascolf>gy, a common source of 
inspiration. In those proDouncomciits taken conjunct- 
ively two provincial authorities exaggerate tho nature of 
Indian demands -depreoate them in strong language, 
enjoin people to abstain from all agitation, while the 
war was going on, and throatou them with roprossivo 
action if they did not do so. Further they declare that, 
Post-War lieforms whioh will be granted would be of 
minor and would fall far short of public expectations. 
These pronounoements created great unrest in the 
country. Exaggerated statements of Bir Michael 
O'Dwyer in particular that changes proposed by the 
Indian party of reform would be as revolutionary in 
their oharaoter and as subversive of existing constitution 
as those whioh Ghadar emissaries endeavour to bring 
about, transgressed all limits of fair oritioisin and was 
not only intemperate but provocative. 

" EXTRAVAGANT ” BXPEOTATIONB. 

10. Educated Indians resented being told notwith- 
standing what was going on in England and in other 
parts of the Empire not to carry on during the war an 
educative propaganda for any constitutional refofm 
whatever, but to remain silent on pain of repression 
while the Government of India were known to have 
formulated in secret and despatched to the Beoretary of 
State for bis approval certain proposals for Post-War 
Reform whioh, judging from the speeches of the pro- 
vinciel authorities, referred to abpve, could only be of • 
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minor charaoter. It was app^irently in view of the 
nature of these propoeals that the people were asked to 
give up vain hopes and extravagant expectations. 

11. Hopes and expectations which the Indian public 
were told not to entertain, have been ardently cherished 
by them for more than a generation and were further 
strengthened by assurances given by responsible Oritisli 
statesmen since the biginning of the war in warm appre- 
ciation of India’fi spontaneous and onthuHiastic rally in 
the cfl^ae of the Empire and her unstinted help to Eng- 
land in men, money and munitions, assurances repeated 
from time to time in language, of undoubted siiicenty on<v 
couraging India to hope that after the v/ar she will havo 
her full share of liberty, juntico and political equality for 
which England and her great Allies wore carrying on this 
titanic struggle. 

12. For authors of the pronoun ooiiionts to. toll the 
Indian yublio that Post-War Uuforms would full far short 
of their expectations was tantamount to their pre jndg- 
ing the issue and trying to force their own ooncIuMion on 
the people of India in supersossion andjn detiuneeof the 
British Parliament with whom alone rests the final deci- 
sion of the matter. 

I. 3. To tell the Indian public that Post-War lieforniH 
would bo but of a minor character as outlined by them in 
their speeches was more regrettable on account of the 
obvious impljcation that the asHurances given by 
responsible British statesmen from the Prime Minister 
downwards wore mere hollow hopes held out hy thorn to 
the people India on grounds of political expediency. 

II. Any thing said or done which is calculated to 
create such impressiou and thus to shake the confidence 
of the Indian public in the political integrity of the 
British statoBrnanship is irritating to educated Indians 
as a class, striven as they have, for nearly half a century, 
to inculcate loyalty to British connection in the minds 
of their countrymen, based on their own reasoned con- 
viction that freedom-loving instincts and sense of 
honour and justice of British democracy as reprusonted 
by high-Boulod British statesmanship may safely be 
relied on by India for realising her aspirations for poli- 
tical freedom as a self-governing unit of the British 
Empire. 

MADRAS 1NTRRNMEMT6. 

15. ^Irritation caused by pronouncements of pro- 
vincial authorities referred to above became acute 
when the threats of the Madras Government materia- 
lised in the internments of Mrs. Besant and her 
two associates, Messrs. Arundale and Wadia, under 
the Defence of India Act in the absence of any evidence 
placed before the country establishing that any of the 
persons interned had, in reality, acted or was really 
about to act in a manner prejudicial to public safety 
which alone would justify executive action under the 
drastic provisions of that Act the thinking and inde- 
pendent portion'of the Indian public is naturally reluc- 
tant to accept the ** iptit dixit ” of the executive in a 
matter of this kind and is disposed not only to question 
the justice and propriety of such an oxtremo measure 
but to oharaoterise the same taken as arbitrary and 
unjustifiable and as a great political blunder calculated 
to produce misetfievouB consequences of far-reaching 
oharaoteif on the public life of the country. 

Id. There is a consensus of opinion among the 
Indians throughout the country that the intfuruments 


are the result of a policy of repression ii\|ugurated 
with a view to put down all agitation lor constitutional 
reform while the war was in progress so that the 
silenced Indian public may bo forced to accept such 
small concessions as the Government of India may be 
willing to make. 

• * 

17. The authorities responsible for this policy of 
repression failed to estimate correctly the real strength 
of opinion in the country demanding substantial step for- 
ward towards hcIf-Govciriiment for India within the 
Knipiro at tin* cioso’of the war. They failed to realise 
further that India, convinced of iJie justice of its cause 
and dotormined by all coDHtitutioiiai means to see it 
triumph cannot thus be coerced into biibmission. 

CON n UESS-LE AGUE D EM A N DS. 

IS. Those being the main reasons which have created 
the storm of indignation throughout the country, reme- 
dies for allaying it and lostoring the confidence of the 
iiidittii public are in ibe haiuls of the Government and 
should be I OHO! tod to without delay in the interests of 
peaceful progress , 

U). Those lemedioH are (a) that an authoritative pro- 
nounccrnorit ho made plodgi^^lmperial Govornment in 
un(»quivo<*al terms to tho|,yncy of making India a self- 
governing member of the British Empire and enjoining 
agents and servants of the Crown in India to make honest 
and strenuous efforts to achieve the end in view at an 
early date ; (h) that immediate steps be taken to sanction 
schems of retorins conjointly framed and adopted by the 
Indian National Congress and the Ail-lndia Moslem 
League with u view to give effect to it at the close of the 
war ; (a) that pursuant to the aforesaid authoritative pro- 
iioun%ment, proposals which the Govern men t of India 
may frame shall bo published for public discussion ; (d) 
coniplote reversal of tho policy of repression inaugurated 
by the authorities in India and as an earnest thereof 
immediate reloase of Mrs. Besant and Messrs Arundale 
and WadiH. 

\X)NL:LUBI(>N. 

2U. These are uioasuros which this Joint Session ear- 
nestly appeals to the imperial Government to adopt 
* before the present political situation in India whiq^ is* 
already one of grave anxiety, become deplorably* 
complicated Btatosmen in high office are some- 
times apt to withhold for fear of appearing to have 
yielded to popular clamour what they would otherwise 
be willing to concede. This Joint B^ssiop trusts that 
no such consideration will deter the Imperial authoritieiT 
from pursuing the stalesinanlike course of assuaging 
public feeling in India without delay. That feeling 
which was already acute is being intensified by authori- 
ties in India denying oven to the most respected citizens 
of unquestioned loyalty in difl'erent parts of the country 
tho rTght to hold public meetings to critioiso actions of 
the Government in thoroughly lawful and constitutional 
manner. The Bengal Govern ineiit have intensely 
aggravated the situation by isHuing orders on Friday lost 
to stop the public meeting which was to have been con- 
vened by the Sheriff on requisition at tho Town Hall of 
Calcutta under the Presidency of Sir Hash Behari Qboso 
to oritimse the action of the Madras Government in 
interning Mrs. Besant and her two assooiates. Any 
delay in ordering complete reversal of this ropressivQ 
policy would be deplorable Jbeyond measnro. 
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^ Indjan Political Retorms 

A Gazette of India EMraordinary publiished 
on August 20th issued the following notification : 
The following announcement is being made this 
day, by the Secretary of State fpr India in the 
House of Commons and is published for general 
information ; 

“The policy of His Majesty’s Government, with 
which the Government of India are in complete 
accord, is that of increasing the association of 
Indians in every branch of administration and the 
gradual development of Self Governing institu- 
tions with a view to tho progressive realisation of 
responsible Government in India as an integral 
part of the British Empire. They have decided 
that substantial steps in tliis direction siiould ho 
taken as soon' as possible, and that it is of tho 
highest importance, as a preliminary to consider- 
ing what these steps should be, that theto should 
be a free and iiifimnal exchange ol opinion 
between those in aii^vrity at Homo and^ in 


India. Uis Majesty’s Government have accord- 
ingly decided with His Majesty’s approval that I 
should accept the Viceroy’s invitation to proceed 
to India <o discuss these matters with the Vice- 
roy and tho Government of India, to consider 
with tlfe Viceroy tho view of local Governments 
and to receive with him the suggestions of repre- 
sentative bodies and others. I would add that 
progress in this policy can only be achieved by 
^iiccohsivo stages. The British Govorimiont and 
the Government of Jndia, on Avhom the* responsi- 
bility lies for tlio welfare and advancement of 
Indian jrcoples, iiuist be judges of the time and 
measure of each advance, and they must be guided 
by the co operation received from tliu.ffj upon 
whom new opportdnities of service will tJius bo 
conferred, arai, by the extent to which it is iound 
that confidence could be reposed in their sense of 
vcispoiisibility. Ample oppoitunity will be .Mfibrd- 
ed for public discussion of the proposals which 
will be submitted in due coiiiso to Barliament.” 


UTTERANCES OF THE DAY 


H. E. The Viceroy on Sccondarv Education. 

Tho following if? llis Excellency the Viceroy s 
speech at the recent (Jonference of Directois of 
Public Instruction in Simla : 

V 

You have been asked to meet here, in Simla, to 
consider certain iinpoitant ((ucstions relating to 
. our educational system and 1 have come to open 
your Conference not with any idea of attempting 
■ to influence your deliberations, but witli tho solo 
purnose of bidding you welcome and of emphasis- 
ing the importance 1 attach to the ijuestions 
.which you ' are about to discuss and first let me ' 
*repeat at the lisk of seeming platitudinous, the 
principle -which I would urge should povein all 
educational conferences which examine the ques- 
tion which is being laid before you solely fiom 
the educational standpoint. I quite appreciate 
that it may be looked at ftom other points of 
viev/ but wo are not asking you to do this. 
What we are asking you to consider is whether, 
accepting the present policy with regard to 
English, any improvement can be ma(j.e in the 
general ariwngements now in force in your schools 
■ with reference to the teaching of English and the 
yse of English as a medipm of instruction, keep- 


irig two desiderata in view ; fiist, tbat students 
may be enabled to obtain a better grasp of the 
subjoets which they are taught and, secondly, 
that they may comjileto their secondaiy course 
with a more adccjuato knowledge of the Euglj.sh 
language than at piCbcnt. iSome of 30 U may be 
aware in this c(»nnection that the larger fjuebtion 
of making tlie Indian vernacid.'iis iJie media of 
instruction and the study of English as ;t ttcond 
Ifinguage compulsory for Jmlian pu[)ils in all 
secondary schools, was brought up in the form of 
a ics(dution in the iin penal Council in March 
1015 and that the then Educational Meinljor, Sir 
JlaiTourt Butler, deprecated any refer dice to tho 
J.ocul Governments on the subject until after the 
end of the war. It is not our intention to go 
b.ack on this decision, but 1 have thought it well 
that we should have this small cojifeience in Ihe 
meantime with a vie w to clear tho ground and to 
arrive at a hetter idea of the points which should 
later on be referred to Local Governments for 
consideration. You will observe, then, that the 
scope of }our enquiry is strictly fiiriiled, but none 
the less there i? important spadework for you to 
do and I look forward to valuable conclusioLB 
being reached by you. While, however, you will 
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be forming your conrlnsion on the working of the 
present arrangements prevailing in the scliools, it 
may not bo amiss if 1 remind you briefly of the 
past history of this (piesfcion in its broader 
aspects. 

As you are all aware we go buck for our begin- 
nings to Macaulay’s famous Minnie of 2nd 
Fobru|^ry 18.35. In that Minute Macaulay gave, 
as has been said, n decisiv^e bias to the course of 
education in India am^ diuadod unhesitatingly in 
favour of English,’ but Macaulay w.as not oblivious 
of the claims of the vernactilars and looked for- 
ward to the formation of a (^lass which should 
refine the vernacular <b‘al(^cts of the country, 
enrich ^.hese dialects with ter ms of scienetc bor- 
rowed fi’orn the western noincnMatui’c, and reruler 
them by degr’oes lit vehicles fpr (conveying 
knowledge to the gri'at in: ss of the populatinn. 
I'rom 1835 wo pass on chronologically to 1854, 
when a Despatch was wi itlen by the Court of 
Directors of the E»st India Company to tire 
Govcrnoi-doncual of India in tknin(*il on tire sub 
ject of the eduoation of the people of India and 
from this despatch le*t mo (pmte certain striking 
[jass.ages. “ It is neither* our :«ini nor* our desire,” 
the director’s say, “to snli-tituto tlu‘ I'iiiglish 
language for the vernaculai dialects of the countr*y. 
We have always Ixam most sensible of the im|»or- 
tance of tJio us ' of the hinguages whi(;h alone are 
understood by tlu* great mass of the population. 
In any general system of oduca.tion the English 
language should be taught, when ther e is a dem.and 
for it, but such instruction sliould always be com-, 
bined with a careful attention to the study of the 
vernaculai' language of the disti’ict, and with such 
general instruction as can be conveyed through 
that laiignago, and while tire English language 
eontinfles to bo made use of as by far the mof^t 
perfect medium for* the education of thc»se pci’sons 
who have acquired suflicicnt knowledge of it to 
receive general instnud.ion through it, the vei’na- 
cular language must bo employt^d to teach the^far 
larger classes who are ignorant of or* imper fectly 
acquainted with Errglish. Wo look, tlreiefore, 
to the English language and to the vernaculai* 
languages of India together as the media for the 
diffusion of European knowledge.” The Educa- 
tion Commission of 1882 did not put forward any 
definite recommendations on the subject but came 
to the conclu.sion that a boy was more intelligent 
if he had studied through the medium of tire 
vernacular till the highest classes were reached. 
The Indian Universities Commiasion of 190li w^ns 
strongly in favour of the inclusion of vernaculars 
as a subject in the higher courses even up *to th^ 


M.A. The Government reSf^liition of 1904 laid 
down tlrat Englisli should not become the medium 
of instruction earlier than tire ago of 13, and that 
no scholar in a secondary school should even then 
bo allowed to nbamlon the study of, the verna- 
cular. 

Now these extracts raise some important points. 
Macaulay decided in favour of the highest educa- 
tion being in English but olcarly contemplated an 
irnpiovemcnt of the vernaculars so as to make 
tbern the vehicle of western thought. The 
despatch of 1854 wont fui ther. It distinctly con- 
templated the encoiiragrmient and enriching of 
the Ycrnacrilars, translation from English, the 
limitation of English education to very few and 
the pio[)agation of western knowledge through 
translations. Sixty- three years ‘have elapsed 
since the date of Sir C/hai*les Wood’s Despatch 
aiul English education has taken a firm hold upon 
the country. It is surely., yut of the (question 
now to talk of going ha'^ on the established lines 
of our educational system. The interest of the 
educated classe.s is (‘entred in English. English 
is on the, high road to iicoome, if it has not .alr eady 
become, among the educafed classes the lingua 
franca all over Tndi:i. English is required in all 
the public administi’ation of the country. While 
I have much sympathy witli those who deplore 
the neglect of the vernacnlais, is it not obvious 
that tlie substitution at this time of day of the 
vernaculars for English is beyond the bounds of 
])r.actical politics oven if the Government were 
willing to consider such a policy ? I would 
further’ ask tln*m to remember the great 
divergence of opinion among tlie Indian mem- 
bers on this subject which was manifested 
HI the dcl)ato in 1915 on the ro.solution* to 
which I have alreatly allmled. J think that 
the discussion which then took place affords 
strong confirmation of what J have just said. 
Again the very multitude of the veinneiilarf^ pre- 
.sents a practical difliculty for w liich I have never 
seen a satisf.actory solution propounded'. More- 
over with each generation •English w’ill come more 
and more to be learnt notin tlui schools but in 
the oveiy-day intercourse of the home. This 
larger question is not now before you, but in 
view of what has been lU’ged elsewhere. I have 
br iefly enumerated some of the patent objections 
to a reversal of the present policy. Accepting, 
then, this po.sition what is there that wo can do ? 
I believe tlrat a very real advance can be ma^e 
in the encouragement of the vernaculars both 
outside and independently of their place in our 
educational system and* within* our educationiJ 
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system. « We should eerefully consider the present 
teaching of English. It may be, for instance, that 
we are concentrating onr attention too largely on 
the teaching of English literature aic^d htM little 
on the acquisition of English 'as ajitring language. 
Whatever the cause I think it is oointnon ground 
tJiat the teaching of English in our schools is not 
as satisfactory as we could wish. It will be for 
you, gentlemen, to help us with your advice in 
this matter. 

I come the subject of the “ media of 
iniiibruc^on. As you all know the vernacular and 
Xinglish are both the media of instruction in our 
eciiools and it is sometime^ overlooked to what a 
* large extent the vernaculars figure at the present 
time as a medium of instruction, but it is certain- 
ly worth our while to examine from the educa- 
tional standpoint what the relaUve position of 
these media should be to each other, having, in 
view the one object that the pupil should 
derive the greatest pCSslMe advantage from this 
schooling. This is a matter on which only those 
who have practiai knowledge of the work in the 
schools are competent to advice, and I can only 
regret that I have not that first hand knowledge 
which would entire me to give an opinion. You, 
however, have that knowledge and I feel confident 
that yon will he able to give us some sound and 
pr!ictieal advice. Do not, I pray you, despise this 
piece of spade-work which we are asking you to 
do. From my experience of educational work t 
i^ould impress on you the importance of these 
seemingly small points of practical working* The 
best laid scberaes often go stray through the 
neglect of mishandling of sdhie small detail 
^ which only those at work in the schools realisq 
, theimportance. t reoogilisC the value of large 
and gexi^rouB ideals in lihe sphere of edttoation ^ 
but never forget the need froin retime to ^me of ^ 
examining and making sure our /oundatibns, ^ 
«and what is more im{^tant^ what m^e; piMtinal 
task in this cbmiectiott could be laid upon you]| 
than Idle* duty of devising means whereby students 
may be enabled to obtain a better grasp of the , 
subjects which they are taught and to complete 
their secondary course with a more competent ' 
knowledge of the English language' than at 
present. 


lord Willingdon on Dadabhal Naoroji. 

At a recent meeting of the Bombay Legislative 
Council, H. E. the Governor paid l^e following 
tribute to the memory of the Grand Old Man : — 
Gent^letnen, — I am glad to add my word to 
the touching references which we have listened 
to in the speeches of heuDurable members. My 
tribute bf :^ard is to the memory of 

a great oiti^ and a great statesman. I had the 
privilege of personal" acquaintance and friendship 
of Mr. Dadabfaai Naoreji and 1 well iemember 
when fir^ t Visited him at his home at Versova,*' 
the greaV nnpressibn made on my mind by the 
keenness of hie brain, hie knowledge of public 
affairs and his deep interest in the progress of his 
country notwithstanding; his great age. And 
none who were present will ever forget that great 
gathering of citizens el Bombay, who met to do 
him honour only a few months ago in the Uni- 
versity on the dignity of his re&iai^ and fragile 
figure when he rose to receive at my hands the 
highest honour which it is in the power of the 
University to bestow. He was a citizen of the 
Empire in its truest sense, For not only did ha 
devote his life to the service of his native land, 
but he had the hitherto rare experience for an 
Indian of using his vote and influence in the 
Imperial Parliament in England, sent there not 
by the votes of his own fellow-countrymen, but 
by the citizens of that part of the Empire to 
which we Englishmen belong. The hand of 
death has been heavy indeed during the last few 
.years on the tried and trusted leaders in our 
public life, Messrs. Gokbaie, Phorozesbah Mehta, 
and now Dadabhai Naoroji have all been taken 
, from us. We can ilbspa?;6 them in these anxious 
[ and strenuous tilhes, ^t jbhey have left us the 
f fine example of their pub& service and 1 trust 
I that we shall always in this opuntry, in 
t, future years^ g^eat leaders as much remieoted and 
J trusted by the people with an eqiml sense of 
" faiqpees, of courage and fearlessness in all their 
public and poliCicol though^ and actions, who 
(.will carry on the work of theg^saft'snen and will 
' lead country on by surS and iSseWn progress 
' to the goal of self-govemment wii^n Empire 
which it should be the ideal of every lo^l patriot 
to attain. 


DADABHAI NAOROjrS SPEECHES AND WRITINGS. 

This is a hew and up-to-daTe aditioB. It bringa under one cover an exhaustive and oompreheueiVSi oolleetieu of the 
epeeehee and writings of Dedahbei Naoroji. *l%e first Partis a oolleotion of speeofahs be delivered before tbe liidiaa 
jii^oiial Coogms ; all the speeohes he delivered in the House of ComoioDS, and a eeleotJon of whet be Mivprid fvem 
tfaM to time in Bn^lf^md nnd I ndin. The aeoond Pm* oiiolade. hi. .totomeDta to the Walb; CsmmietfM, and 
,ital 4*)MtieBa of ladi.D •dnfinuitr.tion. With Appendto.., SdOpikgoB Priee. R.. 3. To 8ab.0fibMW0f '‘J.B,, «•« 

Q. A. :7ATSSAK(& CQ., 3, SUNKURAMA CBEfTy STREET, (JEORCE TOWN, MADRAS* 
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A New Laboratorv in Gv/alior 

Wo learn that Professor Gajjar, m.a., f.c.s., of 
Bombay has opened a chemioid and tochnicnl 
laboratory at Gwalior in whicii ‘ he is tc/ give 
instruction in chemical and technical anal3^sis fo 
post-graduate students or capitalists with suilicient 
scientific training to enable them to take benefit 
of the instructions imparted by the regular 
course. Not more than six students can be 
accommodated at present. Deserving students 
will be given facilities and encouragement which 
may lead them on to technical atul industrial re- 
search in the special industries they 'select. The 
laborator}^ is prepared to analyse all commercial 
and food materials and consultations aio oflbred 
regarding improvements in existing industries or 
utilisation of by products, etc. The laboratory is 
intended to dovoloji the mineral and other re- 
sources of the State, devolo[) existing industries 
and help the Sti^to Municipalitios, Oustoms and 
Abkari, Agricultural and Forest departments. It 
is equipped for analytical works of all kinds, 
possesses a library of standard scientific works 
and is established in the old technkral workshop 
near the railway and Htato Pottery Works. 

Temperance in Bhopal 

“ All advocates of temperance must have wel- 
comed with the greatest pleasure," writes tlie 
Express^ “the announcement that H. H. the Begum' 
of Bhopal has proclaimed in her territory that any 
Mahomedan found in a state of intoxication, or 
carrying liquor in his hand or sitting in a liquor 
shop should be arrested and prosecuted and sen- 
tenced to rigorous imprisonment, if found guilty. 
It is a pity tl\at her Highness has excluded her 
Hindu subjects from the operation of the measure. 
Drinking is os much prohibited by the sacred 
religion of the Hindus as that of the Mahomedans, 
and our ruling Punces should set examples for 
reform in this direction in their States." 
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Cochin Factorv 

Wo understand tliat Messrs. Tatta <Sr Sons 
will shortly open a branch of their firm at 
liirnakulam to run » factory for the manufacture 
of margarine from cocoa nut oil on a largo scale. 
The estimates for the factory amount to lis. 23 
lakhs. The Cochin D.ubju’ ha.s promised to give 
the site free of cost and also to give every other 
possible assistance. Tt is also suggested that there 
should bo in tlio vicinity another factory for the 
preparation of all the other products of the cocoa 
palm. 

Travancore Scholarships 
The (Jovernment of Travancore have sanctioned 
a scheme of foreign [’scholarraips. Four scholar- 
ship.^ will bo awarded to candidates willing to 
undergo training in English univorsites and In- 
dustrial Institutions tor a period of three ^’ears. 
The courses of training will be : Weaving and 
Dyeing at the Leeds University, soap making at 
the Liverpool University, leather and tanning at 
the Leather-sellers’ (Company, London, and 
chemical industry at the Imperial College of 
Hcieiice and Toclmology, London. 

Baroda industrial Club 
Mr. Kharo, the Genei al Secretary of the Indian 
CAiild of Science and Technology at Baroda, in the 
course of a speech at a recent entertainment in 
his honour, described in detail how the Indian 
.Guild was keeping up a register of foreign-trained 
men and gatheiing useful industrial information; 
and the mooting debated upon various ways of 
bringing together skilled Indian labour and 
Indian capital. It also discus.sod the methods to 
be adopted so as to minimise the difficulties of 
small manufacturers. The president described 
the various industrial schemes that were being 
investigated by the State and the difficulties they 
had to meet with. 
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Colonics and India 

The war has brought about many changes, not 
the least significant of which is the change in the 
angle of vision of the statesmen of the self- 
governing Colonies in relation to India and her 
people. They had hitherto seen the Indian coolies 
and their friends. They h«d not come in contact 
with the real manhood of our people. They had 
not seen the Indian soldier, or the Indian politi- 
cian. And now that they have come face to face 
with them and have witnessed their performances, 
a veritable, tiansfonnation has taken place in 
their outlook in regard to Indian allairs. 

Indian Demands in Canada 

We rend in a, rec'&nit^issue of the journal Cana<ht 
and India that the Canada-Indian League has 
presen toil a petition to Dr. Iloche, the Dominion 
Minister of the Interior, in which the following 
demands have been formulated .• 

(1) We ask that reasonable regulations which 

facilitate the natural restoration of family life to 
the East Indians now domiciled in Canada be 
provided and placed in operation immediately. (2) 
That tlio ollicials whose duty it is to permit 
the entrance of certain classes of Ea,st Indians 
be instructed to extend to such persons 
the benefits which the law now alfords. (3) 
That the Dominion Government plead with the 
Provincial (Government of British Columbia to the 
effect that tlieso men be jilaced on an erjuality 
witii all* other OnJiadian citizens, and bo allowed 
the full privilege of the franchise. (I) Whereas 
the East Indian must now comply with the Orders 
in Council, known respectively as the Continuous 
Journey and Asiatic Money Orders, in common 
with all Asiatics not favoured with special statu- 
tory regulations, wo ask that, being a Briti.sh 
subject, the East Indian should be permitted to 
enjoy at least the more favourable ternfis now ex- 
tended to the Japanese. 


Passport for Indians 

Regulations have been issued by the Govern- 
ment of the Straits Settlements governing the 
entry into and departure of Indians from the 
Colony; — No Indian other than a hona fide 
labourer leaving India after tlie date of the regula- 
tions shall enter or attempt to enter the Colony 
unless he is in possession of a passport. No 
Indian shall leave or attempt to leave the (Golony 
for a destination other thsn the Federated Malay 
States, Johore, North Borneo or Sara^^ak with- 

a 

out a jiassport issued by the competent 
autliority in tho Colony or the Federated Malay 
States provided that this regulation shall not apply 
(a) to any honafde lubouror returning to India ; 
or (h) to natives of Southern India who are hona 
fuh* labourers proceeding to Kelantan, Kedah or 
Perlis. Any person guilty of an offence against 
these regulations shall he liable on conviction 
before a Police C6urt to imprisonment or line. 

Indians in Ceylon 

The members of the Indian communities (other 
than estate) resident in Ceylon have addressed a 
memorial to 11. E. the Governor of Ceylon ex- 
pressing their giicvnnce in icgind to the 
regulations com (lel ling them to obtain passports 
before they are allowed to go from India to 
Ceylon. The Tinm of i'ej/lon, commenting on 
this, says : —The arguments in favour of a re- 
consideration of tliis matter are stiong. For 
instance, it is pointed out that so completely is 
Ceylon now linked to India in all sen.ses except 
administrative that there should be no more need 
for persons to possess passports when proceeding 
from Ceylon to India than when proceeding from 
one presidency to another in India. If the aim 
of the regulations is to prevent undesirable people 
from entering India, obviously,, the easiest way 
would be to exercise the strictest super vision over 
the persons entering Ceyloi^. . 
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Forests in India 

In a paper road befom the Indian sootion of 
tho Society of Aits on the economic develo^^niont 
of Indian forest products on April 20, Mr. K. S. 
Pearson, linpoiiid Forest Kcononiist, expressed 
the ojiiniori that there was a lar^e field Tor Ihc 
dovoloi>incnt of baqiboos and elephant ^rass as 
raw material for paper-making in India. 

8ir Robert Carlyle, who presided, said that he 
regarded the (juostioii of tho development of the 
forests oi* tndia as a most important one. India 
needed an increase in roveniio in ordcu* to meet 
the gieat need for larger expondituro in many 
diiections, especially on education, agricultiii o 
and industry. Although the foiests of India 
were equal in extent to those ol Sfiain, Portugal 
and Belgium cumbinetl, they repiesonted only 
three [»enco an acre in gross nwenue. Tho develop- 
ment of the forest.-^ was impossihlo without ex- 
penditure. A good stair, the most advantageous 
use of money, good roads and the best machinery 
were all necessaiy. 

Japanese Clock Industi'v 

In the course of an article in the duly number 
of the Weiilth of hulia, on tho “ clock and watch 
industry of japan,” Mr. Ananda IVakash Chose, 
M.B.c.T., (Lond.) points out that the iilanufacturo 
of time machines is one of the oldest industries » 
of that country. After giving an account of the 
various factories for making clocks and watches 
and an estimate of the total manufacture and ex- 
port of time machines in Jajian, the writer points 
out : — 

In India mostly clocks and .some time and 
hanging pieces are imported from Japan ^ 
AVatches have practically no market here. It is 
just about a decade that Japan began to send her 
time machines to^ India. Now-a-days Japanese 
blocks havp been spread everywhere in Indian 
markets. I do not. state hero the merits or do- 
merits of the Japanese clocks, but anyhow they 


have gained footing and recognition in Indian 
markets ; cheapness and plentiful sup[>ly may be 
the chief factors coiino(;ting tho situation. 

During the period just before tho war, India 
imported .Japanese time machines to the worth 
of about 2 lakhs of iiipecs. The present world- 
wide war h.is given impetus to all oxpoit tiad(‘s 
of Japan and taking advantage of that she is 
increasing her exports of tiiiio machines to all 
countries and specially Ipdia. Many new compa- 
nies have .started ;ind woiks and expoi'ts have 
greatly iiici eased and this industry is ‘ in a most 
nourishing condition now. This (|uict and domes- 
tic industry in .Japan is engaging thousands of 
hands both mules and and increasing the 

ingenuity and rosoiircos of the country. 

Military Industries in India 

(Seiieral Sir D’Mooi e C^t'eagli, the late (/Oin 
maiider-iii-Chief in India, writes. — 

Our Kasterii Einpiro produces its own rille 
ammunition. There is a rifle and gun factory in 
India much iiiqaoved since i was there, for little 
more than lepairs were tackled then. 

Mock ]H'essurfi u'>as, brought to hear upon inti to 
reconiinenti the abolition of these factories becausCj it 
was argedy the weapons could he got cheaper from 
England . 1 am glad to sag that 1 ref used. Quifee 

apart from their military value, the Calcutta 
factories constitute the be.st technical schools’ in 
the country and almost the only ones which 
])roduco skilled labour to any great extent 
excepting the railway workshops. To dilute this 
labour is an awkward task, for caste prejudice 
otlers dilliculties, hut it is not impossible. 

if Bir Thomas Holland, who has lately been 
appointed Contract Bupejiiitondent, has a free 
hand he will make India and tho British forces 
based on • it almost self-contained in military 
requirements as regard material. But* it is a 
big “ I F.”-- 
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, Small Manufactures 

It is interesting to learn that France has re- 
cently passed a law with a view to facilitate the 
organisatiqn of credit for small traders and manu- 
facturers. This new measure provides for the 
constitution of mutual guarantee societies amongst 
the classes. A home paper gives the following as 
some of the main features of those societies : — 
Shares must be nominative, and each of at 
least 50 francs in value, but capital may be taken 
up by subscribers who are not entitled to reap the 
benefits of the organisation. Special rules lay 
down the conditions on which these subscribers 
must work, and it is particularly stated that mem- 
bers shall not be released from their engagements 
until after those opern^g[ons that are contracted 
before they surrender their holdings have been 
liquidated. Members can withdraw, however, at 
the end of any year, after giving three months* 
formal notice, but the money value of their shares 
can only be paid over after all operations that 
were outstanding at the date of the demand of 
withdrawal have been liquidated. Special precau- 
tions are taken to prevent any credit being rashly 
given, and os regards profits, 10 per cent, auto- 
matically goes to i*eserve. Four per cent, interest 
will then be paid to share- holders. Three-quarter 
of the surplus will go automatically to reserve, and 
wbat is left is to be divided among the various 
members according to the amount of business they 
have done. Payments to reserve cease to become 
obligatory when the reserve funds equal half the* 
capital. The directors of the society are person- 
ally responsible in the event of any infringement 
of the articles. It is further laid down that subs- 
cribers to either of these classes of societies and 
directors must be of French nationality.” 

Of all countries India, observes the Uindu^ suffers 
most from lack of credit facilities, and it must be 
a source of great relief to small trader;, if some- 
thing could be done on lines similar to the French 
scheme. 


Personal Equation in Industry 

^Thomas A. Edison, the great American scientist 
wiites in the Scientific A merican : — 

I think one of the best measures of people is the 
number of looms that a man can attend. In 
China, I believe, a man has all he can do to attend 
to a single loom. America stands ahead in the 
number of looms a man can handle and produce 
the same quality of goods, I believe we (Americ- 
ans) stand 40 per cent, higher than any other 
country. Psychologists would do well to study 
the mental equations of difierent countries. 
When I went thiough Europe I took the personal 
equations of the mon. In France they were 
quicker to pay attention to my automobile horn 
than in any other country. In Switzerland you 
could neai ly i un a marj down befoie he heard the 
horn. Tt represents the peculiar mental state of 
the people. Fur instance, 1 had a factory in 
Berlin for making phonograj^hs, one in Antwerp 
and one in Jjondon. The highest eflicioiicy 
production with the same conditions was in 
Antwerp and the lowest in Great Britian. 

An Indian War Industry 

A Government press communique states : — An 
industry that has not hitherto met with the atten- 
tion it deserves in this country is the manufacture 
of strawboards, of which large quantities, amount- 
ing in value to about 8 1 lakhs of rupees in 191 3- 
14, are imported into India. The chief exporting 
countries, prior to the war, wore Holland, Germany 
and the United Kingdom. Recently imports 
from Japan are noticed to have been increasing 
with great rapidity. The purposes for which 
strawboards are used are mainly packing yarn in 
bundles, bookbinding, constructing cardboard boxes, 
and mounting pictures. There must, therefore, 
always be a large demand for this article, the 
local manufacture of which should repay the in- 
vestment of capital in this country. The chief 
raw materials requited are straw and lime, the 
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straw being converted into pulp by digesting with 
lime and water (“ milk of lime ”). 

From enquiries made by the Indigenous Indus- 
tries Committee, it has been ascertained that the 
cost of machinery for the production ot both 
paper and boards on a moderately large scale would 
be aboflt three lakhs of rupees at the present time 
excluding freight, the cost being reduced by about 
12 per cent, if the plant is required for the pro- 
duction of boards only. This is, however, not re- 
commended, as the production of paper is said to 
be BQore’proiitable than of boards. The plant has 
been specially designed for the treatment of straw 
grass and like material by a, very chSap process. 

Further particulars of the plant as well as in- 
formation regarding the available literature on the 
subject can be obtained on application to the 
Becretiiry, Indigenous Industries Committee, 
Seci'otariat, Bombay. 

Industrial Unrest 

Summarising the loports of eight district com- 
missions on Industrial unrest in England, Mr. 
Barnes says that they show a strong feeling of 
patriotism among employers and employed who 
are determined to help the State in the present 
crisis. The majority of the workmen are sensible 
to the national dilHculties. All the commissions 
emphasise that the leading cause of unrest is the 
increase^ cost of living, unequal distribution of 
food, and belief in profiteering. The operation of 
the Munitions of War Act is undoubtedly a serious 
cause, particularly the restriction on a workman 
selecting his sphere of labour, while changes in 
working conditions, especially the introduction of 
female labour, have been made without consulta- 
tion with the work people. 

Causes of unrest which are local and not uni- 
versal include inadequate housing, liquor restric- 
tions, and industrial fatigue. There is also a 
J)revailing feeling* that pledges are not observed as 
they wer^ before the war, and there is woeful 
uncertainty with regard to the industrial future. 


The commissioners recommend inler^alia :^l) An 
iftimediate reduction in food prices, the Govern- 
ment, to some extent, bearing tJie ijicreased price 
of food, and a better system of distribution (2) 
the participation of labour in the offairs of the 
community as jiart-nors rather than servants ; (,S) 
closer contact between employees and employed ; 
(4) the granting of larger discretion to pensions- 
committees with legard to treatinont of discharged 
soldiers ; and (5) the raising of agricultural wages 
in the westorn area to 25 s. weekly. 

Glass and Glassware 

The imports of glass and glassware into India 
in 1915-16, observes a contemporary, show a large 
falling off as compared with 1913 14 not with- 
standing the high prices of the articles that are 
now imported. The value of these imports in the 
latter year amounted to £ 1,297,000, it fell to X64;j 
in 1914-15, but in 1915-16 it increased to 
X7 10,000. In the pre-war period the bulk of 
India’s requirements in this line was being sup- 
plied by Germany and Austria-Hungary, and 
Japan's position as a supplier of our requirement 
was not very conspicuous. The outbreak of the 
war has, however, greatly altered the position. 
Japan has supplied the Indian market with bang- 
les, beads, bottles, funnels, globes, glasspaits of 
lamps, sheet and plate glass and tableware to the 
extent of X400,000 against £ 131,000 *in 
1914-15 and X 105,000 in 1913-14 the increase 
being one of X 26^,000 or 205 per cent. While 
imports from the United Kingdom rot-^ by 
X 20,000 or 14 per cent, to XI 60,000. Twenty, 
two per cent, of total gkss imports into India 
from bangles, 18 per cent, funnels, globes and 
glasspaits of lamps, 16 percent, sheet phials, 10 
per cent, beads and false pearls, and 6 per cent, 
tableware including decanters. We wish it were 
possible for the Director of Statistics to say to 
what extent Indian glass manufacturers have 
prospered owing to tho absence of competitions 
from enemy countries, . 
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Indian Industrial Conference 

^ r 

The following copy of the conistitution for the 
Indian Industrial Conference, passed by the mem- 
bers of its standing committee, is now published 
for general' information ; — 

The objects of the Indian Industrial Conference 
are the promotion and development of agriculture, 
manufactures and trade of India on sound lines . 
(rt) By holding conferences and meetings. 

(?;) By issuing books, papers, pam pallets oi 
leaflets. 

(c) By arranging, whenever possible, for exhi- 
bitions, demonstrations, experiments, etc. 

(r/) By encouraging the study of technology, 
(e) By making representations to Government 
and to the Rulers of Indian {States on all matters 
pertainitig to or bearing agriculture, manufac- 
tures and trade. 

The Industrial Conference organisation shall 
consist of : — 

(1) The General Assembly. 

(2) The Standing Committee of management 
or the Governing Body. 

(3) The Provincial Committees. 

(4) The District, Sub- District and local Com- 
mittees. 

(5) Affiliated Associations. 

(6) Recognised Associations. 

The General Assembly shall consist of ; — 

(a) Life members. 

(fr) Ordinary uienibers ' 
and shall be the chief controlling authority of 
the Conference organisation. 

The Governing Body shall be its Executive 
Committee holding such powers and exercising 
such functions as are assigned to it by these 
Regulations and the Bye-laws thereunder or by 
Resolutions of the General Assembly or the 
Conference. 

The Governing Body shall consist of not less 
than 25 nor more than 30 members selected in 
this wise. 
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(1) The President who presided over the last 
previous Conference. 

(2) Secretaries ex-oHicio. 

(3) Five out of the ox- Presidents elected by 
them. ' 

(4) Two out of their body by Life Members. 

(5) Three out of their body by Patrons. 

(6) Ten representatives of the ordinary 
members. 

The Governing Body shall be appointed at the 
{Session of the Conference and shall hold ollice 
during the year following, provided thatSf for any 
reason, the Conference is not held in any year or 
no appointment of yie Governing Body takes 
place, the Governing Body in oflice shall continue 
to hold the oilice till the next election. 

The General Assembly shall consit of : — 

(а) Patrons. 

(б) Life Meuibors. 

((?) Ordinary Members. 

Patrons ', — Those who pay or have already paid 
Rs. 2,000 and above. 

Life Members '. — (a) Those who pay or have 
already paid total donations to the Conference up 
to Rs. 500 or upwards. 

(h) Those who have made or hereafter make 
any single donation of Rs. 250 or upwards. 

Ordinary Members are those who pay a yearly 
subscription or donation which is not less than 
Rs. 5 and does not exceed Rs. 500. 

Indian Exise dutv 

On the subject of Indian exise duty Sir Roper 
Lethbridge writes as fallows to the Manchester 
Guardian : — “ As one of the oldest living of Indian 
retired oflicers and as one who has recently spent 
six whole winters (largely on acoount of health) 
in India, 1 venture to declare that there is not a 
single public man of known reputation in India 
whether Indian-born or European, who supports 
the excise duty of 34 per cent, or who would 
regard its enhancement, now or ever^ us at all 
within the range of possibility/'* 
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Forest Department in. India 

The Government of India Memorandum on the 
“ Work of tho Forest Department in India ” 
which has been published recently describes the 
wealth of India’s forest resources ; It is well 
known that the* forest revenue has rapidly in- 
crease^S. Says the Bombay Chronicle ; — 

The Government have now decided to abandon 
the present practice of meeting!: all capital ex- 
penditure on forest exploitation from revenue, so 
that in future the provision of the much-needed 
transport facilities and of machinery for extrac- 
tion will not depend on tho amount that can be 
spared from the annual surplus. Forest exploita- 
tion is a profitable business in itself and, as is 
acknowledged in tho new publication, in spite of 
what has been done, there is still room for enor- 
mous development ir\. thin re.spect, for there are 
extensive areas of valuable forest .as yet almost 
untouched, and tho.se represent a vast capital 
locked up and not only lying idle but deteriorating. 
Agricultural development 

Mr. A. J. Saunders, k.r.e.s., has mado out a 
strong case for a vigorous and comprehensive pro- 
gramme of agricultural development. He has 
summarised tho re.sulta of his inquiry in the 
Af ysore Economic Journal as follows : — 

I would urge tho Agricultural Department 
to undertake a series of demonstrations in the 
chief centres of the District, and bring the results 
within the reach and study of tho average ryot. 
1 would suggest that the linos of demonstration 
should follow method, implements, seed, manure, 
rotation of crops, breeding of cattle. 

Co-operation between villagers in the mat- 
ters of productrion and exchange of commodities 
so as to save to themselves tho middleman’s profit. 

The money-lender and his exorbitant rates 
of interest are the veritable bano of the poorer 
.ryot. Tho average ryot cannot continue his cul- 
tivating without capital, but at a rate of interest 
which hnally resdlts in the ryot’s becoming an 


agricultural slave to tho money- 16nder.*Happily 
for tho Indian ryot, there is a remedy and it is 
along the lines of Co-operative Credit Societies. 
The princijde of -co-operation is the only salvation 
for the Indian ryot and T would urge a policy of 
eRlightenment along these line.s in every district. 

Indebtodne.ss is an actual cur.se in every 
village. People seem more or les.s eallous to it. 
They do not .seem to under.stand the enormous 
rates of interest the}- are paying, how that crip- 
ples their working c.apital, and le.ssens their 
power.s of production. Diminished production 
means less wealth and capital, and no country 
c.an become industrially and commercially great 
which has the great majority of its population 
continually in debt. ^ 

l^ie Panchama classes are in a deplorable 
condition, living in a state of abject misery and 
ignorance, far wor.se oil’ than thousands of animals 
around them, and witli no future, unless we are 
moved to bring to tliem liberty, education, and a 
chance in life. This survey has led me to see that 
wh.it the average villager in South India needs is 
education, ambition, and enterprise. 

The Ash of Banana Stalks 

The ash of banana stalks and skins contains a 
large percentage (about 50) of potasli with practi- 
lyilly no soda. In view of the pre.sent gr^at 
shortage of potash .salts tlie ]VmUh of India sug- 
ge.sts that municipal bodies .sliould sot aside all 
vegetable refuse from the rnaiketfi, so that they 
could be treated for the recovery of this consti- 
tuent. 

Sunflower-^ Seeds 

Sunflowei seed is exten.sively produced, and 
crushed for its oil, in Ru.ssia ; but not much at- 
tention has been given elsewhere to the cultiva- 
tion of the sunllower for its seed. The oil is 
Buitable for edible purposes, and when relined is a 
good substitute for olive-oil. The cake is a good 
feeding-stuff for stock. — Chambers" Journal. 
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^ -Madras Agriculture 
It is understood that among the many schemes 
that are in contemplation by the Government of 
Madras arq: — (1) The establishment of a Second 
Agricultural College in the Northern Oircars, and 
(2) the opening of a Second Engineering College in 
the same area. It is well-known that the Coim- 
batore Agricultural College cannot adequately 
meet the grov/ing requirements of the Presidency 
as a whole, and a second college will, therefore, 
have to be established for the Telugu districts in 
the near future. The Engineering School, the 
establishment of which in Vizagapatam has al- 
ready been sanctioned, may bo developed into a 
more fully equipped institution, to answer the 
purposes of the second engineering college. 

Agricultural Co-opcralion in India ' 

Dr. John Matthai, lecturing on “ Agricultural 
Co-operation in India,” before the National 
Indian Association, London, on Juno 8, pointed 
out that each country in Europe had contributed 
a distinctive character to the Co-operative move- 
ment. Referring to indebtedness as the great 
initial problem of the movement in India, Dr. 
Matthai pointed out that it was not peculiar to 
India, but was found in other countries where agri- 
culture was extensively pursued and which were 
affected by seasonal variations. Co operation, ho 
declared, exorcised moral restraint in making each 
man responsible for the debts of the society. It 
was*giving material help coupled with moral control. 
Indian societies were based chiefly on the Raffei- 
sen model; unlimited liability was possible in 
gmall areas where all knew each other, but could 
not operate to the same extent in urban areas. 
Central banks were an interesting »ecent develop- 
ment in India for linking up financing local 
societies. 

Discussing the question of the relation of 
the State to co-operation. Dr. Matthui agreed 
that it was the wisest plan to eliminate State 
control and make the. movement self-support- 
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ing and self-governing. If it was associated 
with the State' the public thought it was sound, 
and effort might become lax in the absence of 
criticism ; if the State gave financially it destroyed 
self-help, which was the essence of the movement. 
But in India he considered that association with 
the State was essential ; the enormous prestige of 
tho Sirkar was necessary to financial success ; 
based on the security of the Government the 
movement inspired confidence. India, in this 
respect, must be regarded as an exceptional case. 

Summing up the results obtained in the short 
period of twelve years. Dr. Matthai laid stress 
upon the reduction of interest compared with tho 
charges of money-lenders — on tho improved as- 
pects of villages, the prevention of extravagance, 
the impetus to education — a share of tho profits 
being set aside for schools, and the bringing back 
of tho old communal life of* the village, knit to- 
gether in a strong bond. A strong local consci- 
ousness was developing, and it was in the sphere 
of local government that tho people of India would 
get the experience necessary for political self- 
government. 

Ploughing bv Dvnamitc 

Ploughing by dynamite is being carried on very 
successfully in America. The famous Dupent 
Company, probably the biggest manufacturers of 
explosives in the world, has invented a system- 
' which enables the farmer to till virgin land by 
means of specially prepared low- power dynamite 
cartridges, which are placed at intervals of ten 
yards. The dynamite makes a regular furrow, 
similar to that made by a plough, and the depth 
can be graded as required. The explosion is so 
delicate that farmhands who aj’e drilling the 
whole for the second cartridge are not injured by 
the explosion of the first, ten yards back. Stumps 
of trees are readily removed, and during peace 
time the system is recommended for the construc- 
tion of bunkers and undulating greens on golf 
courses, 
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Literary . 

THE DAILY riiioss : 1 K 1 7,- 1 1 7 . 

TiiG centenary nnmher of the cow tains 

i\i\ interesting article on the decline of the i>ross 
in En^dj^nd from the pen of Mr. T, 11. S Esirott 
who say.s that during tlie past hundred years 
journalism Ijas sunk* from a, lihoral juofos^ion to a 
hranch of mere business. One of the Old (luards, 
>h. Escott docs not conceal his dislike of Ameri- 
( in manners in and methods of journalism. lie 
, Mimes the (Jreat Delano of the^ 7^tnir.<i and en- 
[iiine. some journalistic amenities iu the follow'- 
paragrapli. 

Die sec'ond John Walter (17HJ to IH I7) pl.u'cd 
Jo\ian dignity of hif> journal far above the 
ji ‘r i^teiit mild slini'in'if of its rivals The Mormntj 
i f r> rf,i><t'r led the vituj'ierative chorus by talking 
llie imlly of flei’k.shire and the braggadocio 
> i ri'intini» House St|Uaie ” The A/i/CrS*, like a 
l»ily III Ji crowd, cilmly walked on, and only once 
I. I.ii lorgot itself as to hit back at the Mornlu(j 
' lK>n.ii'lr :is “ a [laper feeding on libels and lies.” 
Ill fills Donnyhrook Kur of reciprocal lecrimina- 
Miin, t!io Moniimf spoke of the i\)nri(vr as 

til it spavined ohl hack.” 'J’he Ce/znVjr itself, like 
most of Stuart’s other papers, took its cue of 
digiiilicil silence from Printing House Square and 
ignmc'd file Pillingsgato outbreak around it. 

Nl£W INDIA, 

On the 10th August the following notice was 
"<‘i w'il on Ml*. P, 1\. Tolling, Editor of Nf‘tnlndut\ 
^ ‘‘ Jn the exorcise of the powers I’onferred by 
' -u tion 1 (1) of the Indian Press Act, liUO, the 
Ov»vornor in Council declares the security deposit- 
ed in respect of *‘*the New India Printing Works, 
Madras,” and all copies of New Jyulia wherever 
found to he forfeited to His Majesty.” 

In an editorial, subqgquent to the forfeiture of 
t he security, we are told Wtat every arrangement 
i'' being made to continue the journal. 
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TO A UULI.ET. 

• The y'inies a/ India publishes these happy lines 
from Al(*c Stanf.on who writes from Mesopotamia 
“ witli profuse npologie.s to the Shade of Shelley,” 

Hail to thee, swift cartridge, 

Slow thou never wert ; 

1 dislike your dart which 
Eli rigs its pointed part 

With the greatest sk^l in carefully-meditated 
hurt. • 

U. 

Faster 3Tt and faster 
Fiom the mu/-/de Hying, 

Alwa^^s thou the Toaster 
When it comes to dying ! 

And, killing, still go on to kill m’ore men a- 
trying. 

ML 

When in mud we wallow 
h'ighting from a di/:cli, 

Friend or foe you follow — 

Doesn't matter which ' 

Like tJio Hun your heart is black as blackest 
jnt(‘h 

IV. 

Milos and miles of trenches 
Echo with your cry ; 

Tomni}'^ never blenches 
As you hurry by 

,1/uighs to think your thrower alwiys scores a 
‘ bye,' 

r 

Vou’re inisguiilerl, bullet, 

When a hole you boro. 

^ Out we’ve got to pull it, 

Really you don’t score ; 

And, probably, your victim won’t love you any 


When you choose some Finn to • 

FVjiiotrato right through 
\'ou’ll hnd I’m th(^ oqe to 
Raise a cheer for yau, 

Though I think that killing’s a silly thing to do. 


Vll. i 

Hence, then, bullet beastly, 

When your flight s begun 
Don’t steer West but Eastly — 

Tm n round on the Hun ! 

Change your mind, like Wilhelm, ere the war is 
won ! • 
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’Educational 

EDUCATION IN BUBMA. 

Jhe newly instituted Rangopn School Board, 
appointed under Sir Harcourt Butler’s District 
School Boards scheme for Burma, hold its first 
quarterly meeting in the secopd week of this 
mqnth under the presidency of Mr. (lavin Scott, 
I.C.S, Among matters considered was a proposal 
to open a Municipal Girls’ School nt?xt year, and 
provide funds in the Budget for 1918-19 for it. 
The president said the pustom of the Burmese in 
Rangoon and throughout Burma tended towards 
the education of boys and girls together in almost 
every vernacular school. He found this system 
extant and the custom was well established with 
the consent of the parents, so he proposed deferr- 
ing the question of providing separate accommoda- 
tion for Burmese girls. He would say nothing 
about Tamil or Muslim Girls’ Schools. Tho 
president’s sugge.stion was adopted. 

A NRW COLLKOK AT DELUl. 

The scheme of tho proposed Knmjas College 
at Delhi has been far advanced. Tho Board of 
Trustees have collected Its. 85,000 in two months 
and have got promi.ses of tiA)Out a lakh of rupees 
more. In addition to this, Rai Sahob Kedarnath 
has given landed property and material for build- 
ing construction worth more than a lakh of 
rupees.. 

TUE AD^NCEMENT OP TEACHERS. 

Says the Bishop of Madras in his monthly 
diary in tho current issue of tho MadA'as Diocemn 
Magazine, “ it is qiyte safe to say that in India, 
certainly in the Madras Presidency, the salaries 
of the teaching profession ought to be increased 
by about 30 per cdht. It is ridiculoifs that an 
ordinary vakil should earn about Rs. 400 a 
month while the headmasters of large Indian 
high schools with anything from 5Q0 to 1,000 
pupils only receive between Rs. 200 and Rs. 300 
e month.” . 


CONDITIONS OF EDUCATIONAL PROQRESS. 

Amid a great deal of uncertainty and perplex- 
ity, writes Mr. H. R. James, there are two or 
three propositions which may safely be laid down 
as conditions of any profitable now departure 
in India : — 

^1) No attempted reform or improvement of 
education in India can have any real success 
unless it can somehow win first the approval and 
support of educated Indian opinion, at least to 
the-extont of a solid body of support. 

(2) SuccGs.*? is, further, only possible through 
the hearty co-oporation of Government and 
enlightened* Indian opinion, just as a hundred 
years ago the Hindu College, or Mahavidyalaya, 
achieved its great success through the initiative of 
enlightened Hindus, encour.agod first by the 
sympathy and later by tho energetic material 
support of Government. 

(3) Improvement of higher education turns 
now more than ever on tho improvement of 
secondary education. 

(4) It is not safe "to ignore or lightly to set 
aside the views and experience of the men whose 
lifowork h.as been, and is, Indian educ.ation. 

EDUCATION [N IllUTArN. 

In the House of Common.s, on August 10, 
Dr. Fisher in tro<lucod the -Education Bill, provid- 
ing, intei' alia, for the abolition of half-time after 
tho war. Meanwhile the enjployment of children 
under fourteen will bo very stringently restricted, 
and every young person will be compelled to 
attend part of the time in day and continuation 
schools. Nursing schools for children under 
would bo encouraged. Attendance at these 
would be voluntary, and when a sufficiency of 
such Bchools was proviiled the age of attendance 
for elementary schools would be laised from five 
to six. Local education authorities would be 
empowered to continue elementary education to 
the age of fifteen, and part-time education would 
be compulsory till eighteen. . 
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THE LATE MR. AliDUL llARUL. 

In the death of the Hon. Mr. Abdul Kasul at 
Calcutta, on the 31fet July, a most genuine 
patriot Tms passed away. An enlightened and 
cultured Mahoineilan, he was an aident Congress- 
man and Moslem Leaguer and the cause of the 
Hitidu-Moslem Kntenb’ thu.s loses an ardent 
champion. In private lile, his friends have al- 
ways testified to his iiidoprndonce of jmlgment 
and allability “of chtiractor. 

Mr. liasiil WHS born in April 1K7!?, the son ol 
Moulvi Oulaiii Rasul, Zarnindar ol’ Cuniauk, in the 
Tipperali District, who died when Mr. Jtasul was 
quite young. After receiving his primary cdU' 
cation in the village school at Kishore, if aiiy, 
and later in tlic Covornnient School at Dacca, ho 
started for Id vorpool in his Ihtli year in 
He then went to London and joiiual King’s 
College* He matiicadatod at CAl'ord in 1H9‘J and 
took his n.A. from St. John’s (lollege and two 
yoais later liis M.A. degieo. In 1898 he was 
called to tho liar from the Inner Temple, He 
married an English lady before leturning to 
India in 1898. Next year he \r;is enrolled in tho 
(Jalcutta High Court where lie has had a success- 
ful practice. 

Mr. Kasul’s interests have been many sided. • 
He was head examiner in English for tho Cal- 
cutta Entrance Examination from 1899 to 1902 
and has also been an examiner for the H.L. 
Examination. But his political activities have 
been more pronounced. Tho Baiisal Provincial 
Conference over .which ho was to have presided 
was broken up by tho orders of the Government. 
But he presided over the next session at Comilla 
and made a notable pronouncement. He also took 
a leading part in Irfie anti- Partition agitalllon. 

In anncTuncing the death of Mr. Rasul the other 
day, the Hon’ble the Advocate General was so 
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deeply moved that he almost broke jdown. 
Ho said : — 

“ I was staggered as I entered tho library to 
hear of Mr. Rasid’s death. It was only yesterday 
that ho w«.s arguing ^ case with his usual ability 
before your Lordships. Sudden deaths like these 
ni.ake us realise the emptiness of this life, the 
hollowness of our activities. Transparently honest, 
scrupulously fafr and well-e(]uipped in the sub- 
jects with which ho had to deal, Mr. Rasul was 
an ornament to tlio profession. As a citizen there 
was no one here, whetlied’ among Hindus, Maho- 
tnedans or Chi istians, who felt that Mr. Kasul 
was for one day actuated by sectarian feelings. 
Hindus used to look upon him as orie of their 
community, liis outlook on political ailairs was 
at on^e broad and sound.* His independeitce at 
the Bar was of a most sturdy character. The 
profession has lost a good man and tho country 
will mourn the loss of one of its brightest citizens.” 

Mr. Justice Chaiidhury made a feeling reply in 
which he said — 

The death of Mr. Rasul is a groat personal loss 
to me. ^ 1 deiqJy feel tlie loss to tho profession to 
wliich he helongi^ii and of which he was an orna- 
ment. Eor integrity lie had not his equal, for 
honest work 1 h.we not seen him surpassed. I 
will not lefer to his political activities, but what 
w^ all feel is that it is not always that we come 
across a man leading a public life who has en- 
deared himself to the whole of our community, 
Hindu and Mahomedan.” 

AN 01lJ>Ell TO LEAVE. 

An order dated 28th July was served by the 
Madras Government on Mr. Vishnu Raghunath 
Karandikar,a member of the still’ of ^ew India, to 
the ell’ect tliat he should leave the Madras Presi- 
dency within forty-eight hours from the .time of 
service of this order and shall not enter, reside or 
remain in.the said Piesidoncy. Mr. Karandikar 
has accordingly left Madras and has joined the 
rounff India of Bombay, ^ ^ 
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HOSPITALS IN BURMA. 

According to the triennial report on hospitals 
and dispensaries in Burma for the years 1914 to 
1916, the confidence of the people of Burma in 
the efficiency of European medicine continues to 
grow. The increase in^the average attendance in 
hospitals and dispensaries is not shared by the 
European and Anglo-Indian communities. • The 
staff is depleted considerably by military 
demands. The Pastelir Institute was opened 
in Rangoon in the period under repoit ami 
statistics indicated its evei' increasing utilisa- 
tion by the people all over the province. 
The training of niidwives and nurses continues 
with good results, although some local bodies who 
have had to bear the oxperi.se of training mid wives 
complain X)f a difficulty in retaining the services 
of European and Anglo-Indian nurses for military 
service and the former apparently find priv.ate 
employment more attractive than Government 
or Municipal service. The Burma Medical Act 
came into force at the end of 1915. Its^jbject is 
to protect the medical profession and the public 
from untrained and unqualified practitioners. 
The Government have un<ler consideration a 
scheme for providing a class of medical practition- 
ers in the vernacular who would be likely to prac- 
tise among the poorer classes, especially in rural 
areas. 

. * STOMACH MEDICINES. 

Just how dangerous it is to indiscriminately 
dose the stomach yvith drugs and medicines is 
often not realised ulitil too late. It seems so 
simple to swallow a does of some special mixture 
or to take tablets of soda, pepsin, bismuth, etc., 
after meals, and the folly of this drugging is not 
apparent until, perhaps, years afterwards. It is 
found that gastric ulcers have almost ejiten their 
way through the stomach walls. Regrets are then 
unavailing ; it is in the early stages, when indiges- 


tion, dyspepsia, hfarfcburn, flatulence, etc., in- 
dicates excessive acidity of the .stomach and 
fermentation of the food contents, that precaution 
should be taken. Drugs and medicines are un- 
Buiti^ble and often dangerous — they have little or 
no influence upon the harmful acid, and that is 
why doctors are discarding them and ^advising 
sutterers from digestive and stomach trouble to 
get rid of the dangerous aoid and keep the food 
contents bland and sweet by taking a little pure 
hifiurated magnesia instead. Bisiirateft magnesia 
is an absolutely pure antacid, which can readily 
be obtained from the chemists. It is practically 
tasteless, at^d half a teaspoonful taken irj a little 
warm or cold water after meals will UHnally be 
found (juite sufficient to instantly neutrali.so .all 
harmful Jicids, soothe and heal the inllaiiied 
.stomach, and prevent all possibility of the food 
fermenting. Accompanying eveiy package . of 
genuine bifiaratpA inagne.sia is the inanuf.actiuiM s’ 
guarantee of satisfaction or money bac.k, so that 
a trial costs nothing unless it really does you good. 

THE MALATtIA (iERM IN NVINTEIl. ^ 

Malaria has .a typical seasonal occurroneo, with 
little or no appearance during the winter months. 
Whether the germ of this disease passo.s the win 
ter in the bodie.s of human beings or of mosquitoes, 
or both, has been the subject of ruiiuh discussion. 
A recent Public Health Bulletin, by M B. 
Mitzmain, reports extensive investigations carried 
out in Mississippi from February to June, 1915. 
A search for Anopheles mosquitoe.s disclosed no 
eggs, larvae, or pupa?, and led to the conclusion that 
only the female insects hibernate. More tlian 
2,000 insects were dissected and examined and 
were found not to harbor malarial parasites : 
whereas out of 1,184 human beings examined, 
492 were found to be carriers of these germs. 
Hence the opinion of most previous students of 
the subject was confirmed; that man and 
not the mosquito is responsible for perpetuating 
malaria from season to seasoi^. 
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A SUBSTITUTE FOft TLATINUM. 

% 

According to the Electrical Worlds an alloy of 
2 per cent, palhidiutn with silver forms a good 
substitute for platinum in contact and spark 
devices. The alloy that gives the greatest resist- 
jince to spark erosion is (U) per cent, palladiuui 
and 40 per cent, silver. The palladium raises 
the molting point of the alloy and lowers the 
thermal conductivity. . • 

MEMORIAL ro SIR WILLIAM liAMSAY. 

The Committee, of which Mr. Asquith is presi- 
dent, formed to laise a suit.ihle memorial to 
Professor Sir William llamsay, announce that, 
after careful consideration, it has been decided to 
aim at raising a sum of .£*100,000, "vnd to devote 
that sum to two principal ohje*cts- the [)rovision 
of llamsay Research Peiluwshi[)s, tenable wherever 
the necessary ecpii^unont may be found, and the 
establishment of a Ramsay Memorial Laboratory 
of Engineering Chemistry in cunne^on with Uni- 
versity College, Tjondon, 

The Committee state that they would hesitate - 
to ask for so large a sum of money in such excep- 
tionally dillicult times were it not that the objects 
are of real and urgent national importance, ft is 
important that the fund should be raised speedil}* 
so that the plans for the laboratory and the scheme 
for the award of fellowships may bo prepared 
before the end of the war, and so that both 
schemes may begin to operate with as little delay 
as possible after the return of peace. Accordingly, 
the Committee appeal to friends and admirers of 
Sir William, to old students, and to all persons 
who are interested in chemistry and its applica- 
tion to industry and manufacture to contribute to 
this memorial, a(^d to send their subscriptions to 
the hon.. treasurers of the fund at University 
College, TLondon. . 


CALL FOR BINOCULARS. ^ 

• In response to the Commander- in-Chief’s appeal 
for binoculars for use by oliicers in Mesopotamia, 
the Mathematical Instrument Cilice, Calcuttt^, has 
up to 2lst July received 1(52 binoculars on loan, 
50 as gifts and 60 by purchase. Persons who are 
willing to give, lend or sell those are invited to 
send them to the oflicer-in charge. Mathematical 
Instrument OHico, 15, Wood Street, Calcutta, or to 
deliver them to IMessis, Lawrence and Mayo, 
M.Lnufacturing Optician.s, at their establishments 
in Romh.'iy, C.thaitta, Madr.is, Dullii, Lucknow, 
Simla and Rangoon for despatch to the Mathe- 
matical I nsti Limoni (Jllice, Calcutta. All binocu- 
lars with a magnification of not less than two dia- 
meters will be Mc(!epted. Suitable telescope will 
al.sn be accepted but opeTa glasses .are not required. * 

INDIAN SCIENCE CONURKSS. 

The fifth ses.sioii of the Indian Science Congress 
will he held in Lahoieon January bth, 10th, 11th 
and 12th, 1!M8. 'Pho Jjieuteiuuit-Governor of the 
Punjab has agieed to be patron and Dr. G. T. 
Walker, C. S. L, will be the president of the 
session. The following sectional presidents have 

t 

been appointed .--xigricidtnre^ Dr. L. ('olernan, 
(Bangalore); Ehijsks and Mathematici^, Dr, Wali 
Mahomed, (Aligarh) ; C/iemiaCri/j Dr. 0. J. Fowler, 
^Bangalore); Eoolotji/ and Ethnolotj)/^ Dr Chaudhuri, 
(Calcutta) ; EoUui//^ Mr. R, S. Hole, (Dwhiii Dun); 
(Jeohxjy^ Mr. E. S. Pinfold, (R iiigooii). Dr. J. L. 
Simonsen, of the Presidcnijy College, Madras, will 
be the general secretary, aiidT Mr. E. S. Hcmmy 
.and Rai Sahib Ruchi Ram, of the Government 
College, Lahore, will be lowil secretaries. 

AID TO SCIENTIFIC UESEARCn. 

Professor Maniklal Dutt, of the Presidency 
College, Calcutta, has been given a research grant 
of 11,900 dollars for the purpose of his researches 
on halogenation. Besides its immense value to 
the chemical industry, halogenation is said to be 
a great h^Jp to modern warfare in producing 
asphyxiating gas. * . . 
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UADABHAI J^AOROJI, 

Presiding* ati a meeting of Indiah residonts and 
British sympathisers held nt Caxton Hall, London, 
to express the loss sustiinrui by India by tht^ death 
of Dr. Dtidabhai Naoroji, Sir William Weddei- 
burn said that Dr. Naoroji might be called tlie 
special saint of modern India. He was tho author 
of India’s new inspirations and the sjiiritual father 
of worthy disciples. His was a life of service and 
sacrifice and his devotion had forgcjd a link bet- 
ween England and India. His life revealed faith 
in the ultimate triumph of justice and right and 
very assured hopes in tho future happiness of 
India and loving syinpiitl^y for the sufierings and 
sorrows of mankind everywhere. 

Sir Herbert Roberts moved a Resolution expres- 
sing sorrow and appreciation. Ho said that in 
the House of Commons no better and truer re- 
presentative of India could bo found than Dr. 
Kaoroji. The thi'ee great lessons of his life were 
the power of his personality and character, the 
power of his large patriotism and the power of 
his persistent ami courageous advocacy of good 
causes. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Abbas Ali 
Bajg and carried in silence. On the motion of 
Mr. Charles Roberts, seconded by Mr. 13, Dube, it 
was^decided to forward a memorial Resolution to 
the bereaved family. ^ 

Sii^ Mancherjee Bhownaggree mentioned that 
the Parsi community had already expressed their 
appreciation. ,, 

THE LATE MR. KIUSHNAMACHARLU. 

The late Rao Bahadur P. A. Krishtiamacharlu 
was’ljorn in 1876 and was barely 41 years of age 
when he died suddenly of heart failure on the 
19th July. , Mr. Charlu came of a Vaishnava 
Brahmin . family, and studied in the Madras 
Christian College. In 1897 he took the B. A. 
degree, obtaining the (Jiiversity gold medal for 


proficiency in political *^economy. He was appoint- 
ed Superintendent of Post Offices, Madras, in 
1898. He served in the mofiissil districts of the 
Madras Presidency for about 10 years and was 
then pasted a.s Personal Assistant to the Post 
Master General, Madras. Early in 1915 he was 
Selected for the post of Assistant Director General, 
Posts and Telegraphs, and tho title of Rao Bahadur 
wjis conferred on liim in 1916. 

SAUIBZADA AKTAU AHMAD KHAN. 

Sahibzada Aftab Ahma<l Khan, of Aligarh, who 
has been selected for appointment to the Secretary 
of State’s (’ounciJ, in succession to Sir Abbas Ali 
Baig, is the son of a Mahomedaii notability in the 
State of Gwalior, wlieie his elder brother, Sultan 
Ahmad has, for many years, held tho office of 
Minister of Justice. After tiiking his degree at 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, ho was called to the Bar 
at the Inner Temple in 1894, and had been pi'actis- 
ing at Aligarh, whore ho has boon closely connect- 
ed with tlio Mahomodan Anglo- Oriental College 
as a member of the l3oard of Trustees. In 1911 
he presided oyer the Muliomedan Educational 
Conference arl^Jalcutta 

n. 11. THE a(;a mjan on loud hardinge. 
n. 11. the Aga Khan, in a long letter to 
the Times^ supporting Lord Hardinge, says; When 
the moment of the world crisis came, Lord Hard- 
inge, rightly trusting India's profound loyalty to 
the Emperor and her indignant repudiation of 
German elibrts to induce her to revolt, sent the 
(lower of the Indian Army to France and it 
arrived in time to share the glory of saving Calais. 
No request from England for help in any theatre 
of the war was refused. Lord Hardinge relied on 
his military advisers and on the unanimity of ex- 
pert official opinion. His fault >vas one of too 
generous a response, considering the means imme- 
diately available to the many calls made upon 
India. Indian opinion heartily endorses the 
refusal of Mr. Balfour to accept the resignation 
of Lord Hardinge, 
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HOME RULE ACIITATION. 

The Deccan Sabha, Poona, have submi1j|bod to 
the Govornor-Goneral of India, throupfli the Bom- 
bay Govornment; a representation in respect of the. 
grave situation that has arisen in the country be- 
cause of the manner in whicli the Indian demand 
for self-government within the British Empire, has 
been treated by some of the British authorities 
subordinate to the Government of India. The 
representation say.s that the C’lMincil of tho Sabha 
submits that the Madras Govormnent clearly 
misapplied tho provisions o(^ the Act and pressed 
them beyond thoir logitirriate scope when they 
utilised them against tlio methods or the results 
of tho methods of a pnlitiiNal propaganda for a 
change in the .system of Government. The 
ordinary Courts weVe competent to deal with any 
charge or charges tli.at crmld be sub.stanti.ated 
agiiinst Mrs. Besant and Mo.srs, Arundale .and 
Wndia, and it could not b(‘ [nv^tended that tin' 
ordinary m.achinery w.is not e.jual to the task. 
The representation concludes as follows : — India 
has boon waiting for tho response with romark.ablo 
trust and patience, and all that has been vouch- 
•safed to her in tho way of ros[)onse is that the 
elected members^ in the Imperial Legislative 
Councilii have been kept at arms length instead^ 
of being consulted and treated with trust. The 
leaders of the Indian National Congress and tho 
All-ln«lia Muslim League have to ail appearances 
been ignored. Some of the leaders of tho Borne 
Rule League have been interned. 

THE THREE INTERNED. 

Mrs. Besant find her two friends have removed 
to Coimbatore as her health has been causing 
much anxiety since her internn^nt at Gulisbin. 
It is hoped that this change of place would 
effect some improvement though it is generally 
feared that her indifferent health is primarily due 
to the sudden ci^rMilment of her freedom, • 


INDIAN REFORMS. * ~ 

Lord Islington, the Under-Secretary of State 
for India, in the course of a lecture to the 
students at the Oxford Summer Meeting made a 
pronouncement on tho Indian reforms. While 
careful to say tliat ho was not speaking in his 
official capacity, Jjord Islington outlined the 
scheme of decentralisation which he described as 
the ino.st pimping reform reipiired in India and it 
was impossible to postpone it without .serious 
danger. His other proj^os^s regarding the cons- 
titution .and function of Councils fall far short of 
tho general expectations in this country which 
are embodied in tho memorandum of the nineteen 
and in tho scheme of Self-Government adopted 
by the Congress and the^Moslern Le.ague. 

STlf. t). E. WACIIA ON STATISTICS. 

Pro.siding at a mooting recently hold in Bombay, 
Sir Dinsbaw Edulji Wacha ma<le some interesting 
revelations whicli are not, we think, without their 
lessons. Me declared that whenever certain 
returns wore criticised in the Ijogislative Council 
cither the form in which tlioy wore given was 
olinnged or scrupulously left out. Thus it was 
with tho Savings Banks in whicli he had reijuest- 
ed tho Government and omphasi/od tho iiece.ssity 
of greater clearness but to no u.se. About tho 
wvilway statistics — though the Government 
suffered the loss of a croro of rupees and incurred 
debts — no .sooner was thoir policy criticised than 
they loft out the item itself. I^ortun.itely the 
railways were recently making large profits and 
tho doGcit on the part of the Government had 
been saved. His cry to supplied with figures 
about foreign trade liad never been responded to. 
Even the working of the census in India had 
been defective. In 18G4 a Government census 
was instituted and returned a most erroneous 
figure of nine lakhs as the population of Bombay. 

In 1881 the first cen.sus for the whole’ of India 

• « 

was taken, but it was equally incorrect : and that 
of 1891 was alike unsatielPactory. 
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LOANS HADE BY THE UNITED 

STATES. 

Smee the war began the following loans, ac- 

cording to the Statist^ have been 

made by the 

United States to foreign countries : 

— 


In Million 


Dollars. 

Great Britain 

1131*40 

France ^ ‘ 

. G.50*50 

Russia 

123-50 

Italy 

25*00 

Germany 

10 00 

Canada 

289*72 

New Foundland 

o 

9 

Latin America 

108*97 

China 

900 

Neutral European Nations 

23*50 

Total 

. 2376*59 


The total is eq\nvalent to .€475*32 million 
sterling. The United States have now taken their 
full responsibility of waging a war against Germany 
which will now find herself more completely 
barricaded on those sea-routerf in the Atlantic by 
which her vessels used to bring foods and materi- 
al to Hamburg so long as America was neutra/. 
But now that country will spend millions for its 
owp army and navy and for eftectimlly policing 
the old trade o’o'fcbes. Already the States Lave 
authbrized fully X 1,000 million to be raised, the 
rate of interest being only 3] per cent. Of this 
loan X600 million will be placed at the service of 
the Allies to enable them to pny for their supplies 
bought in America. It is not proposed to issue 
the" whole loan at once, it will be raised by in* 
stalments. The management is in the hands of 
the Federal Reserve Board. Bonds as low as X5 
will be o^ered. Nothing could be ndoler and 
more magaairimous than ^this help to the Allies. — 
The Bombay Chronicle, * 


FOR DISARLBD INDIAN SOLDiflttS. 

Distinguished visitors to Bombay continue to 
call at the Queen Mary’s Technical School for 
Disabled Indian Soldiers at Byculla and as the 
work i\xeT& becomes more highly developed, its 
value grows the more obvious. Among recent 
visitors to the School, sa^s the Times of ^'India^ 
are Their Highnesses the Gaekwar and Maharani 
of Baroda and H. H. the Nawab of Sachin. The 
Gaekwar was delighted with the evident care 
taken for the comfort and assistance of the 
wounded men and inquired whether the benefits 
of the school could not be extended to civilians 
who had been disabled. He decided on the spot 
to send one of his men from Baroda to take a 
course of instruction in poultry farming. The 
Nawab was also highly pleased with what he saw. 

COMMISSIONS FOR INDIANS. 

Car.eUe of India Extmordinnrif has published 
the following notification . — 

The Secretary of State for In^ia has announ- 
ced in the Houso'of Commons the decision of His 
Majesty’s Government to remove the bar which 
has hitherto precluded the admission of Indians 
to the commissioned ranks in His Majesty’s army 
and steps are accordingly being taken respecting 
the grant of Commissions to nine Indian Officers,* 
belonging to native Indian lan^ forces, who have 
served in the field in the present War and* whom 
the Government of India recommended for this 
honour in recognition of their services. Their 
names will be notified in the London Gatetle^ and 
iu the same Gazette they will be posted to the 
Indian army. The Seci*etary of State and the 
Government of India are discussing the general 
conditions under which Indians should, in future, 
be eligible for Commissions. In due course the 
Army Oouncihwj^l be consulted, with a view to 
the introduction of a carefully considered scheme, 
to provide for the selection of c&ndidatas and for 
training them in the important duties which will 
devolve upon them^ 
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h:ivo carefully resid the resolution issued at 
Simla by the Government of India on the 1st 
instant, embodying the ri^iort of the Intor- 
Departmcntal Conference recently held in London. 
It will be remembered that-' this was the confer- 
ence referred to in the Viceregal speech of last 
yeiir at the opening of the sessions of the Viceregal 
Legislative Council. It will be remembered, too, that 
this was the conference which Sir James Meston 
and Sir S. P. Sinha were to have attended but 
were unable to attend owing to tboir having 
returned to India before the date of the mooting 
of tlio conference. It is stated in the report 
under discussion that those gentlemen were 
able to discuss the ciucstion of emigration to 
certain Lnglish Colonies informally with the 
two Secretfirie.s of State, i.e. the Secretary of 
State for India and the Secretary of vState lor the 
Colonies. Lord Islington, Sir A. Steel iMaitland, and 
Messrs. Seton, Grindlo, Green .and Macnaiighton 
constituted the conference. To take the wording of 
the Resolution, this conference sat “ to con.sider tho 
proposals for a new as.ssi'^ted system of emigration 
to British Guiana, Trinidad, Jamaica and b'iji. ’ Tho 
public sliould therefore note that this assisted 
emigration is to be confined only to the lour Crown 
Colonies mentioned and not to tho Sc-lf-Oovorning 
Colonies of South Africa, C in.ada or Australia, or 
the Crown Colony of Mauritius. Wliat follows 
will show the iu^portanco of this distinction. It is 
something to bo thankful for that “ the Govern- 
ment of India have not yet considered the report 
and reserved judgment on all tho points raised in 
i t.” This is as it should be a matter so serious 


as this and one which only last year fairly convuls- 
ed the whole of India and which has in one shape 
or another agitated tlie country since 1895. 

The declaration too that “His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in agreement with the Government of India 
have decided tliat indentured emigration shall not 
be ije-openeil” is welcom^as is also the one that “no 
free emigrants can Vie introduced into any Colony 
until all Indian emigrants already there have been 
released from existing indentures.” 

In spite, however’, of so much in the report that 
fills one with gladness, the substantive part of it 
which sets forth the scheme which is to replace 
indentured emigration is, so far as one can judge, 
4,0 say the least of it, disappointing. Stripped of 
all the pVir'aseology under which the scheme has 
been veiled, it is nofliing less than a system of in- 
dentured emigration no douTit on a more hum.ane 
4iasis and saffiguai ded with Ifeomo conditions bene- 
ficial to the emigrants taking advantage of it, 

Tho main point that sliould be borne in mind is 
that the conference .sat designedly to consider a 
scheme of emigration not in the interests (ff the 
Indian labour er, but in those of the colonial employ- 
er. The new system, thor-qfore, is devised to help the 
Colonies concer ned. India needs no outlet, at any 
rate for the pre.sent moment, for emigration out- 
side tho country. It is dobateable whether in any 
event the four Colonies will be the most suitable 
for Indian colonisation. The best thing, therefore 
th.at can happen from an Indian standpoint is 
that there should be no assisted emigration from 
India of any t 3 ’pG whatsoever. In 4ihe absence of any 
such assistance,. emigration will have to be entirely 
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free and at 'lihe ribk and expense of the emigrant 
himself. Past experience shows that in that event 
there will be very little voluntary emigration to 
distant Colonies. In the report Assisted emigration 
means, to use a mild expression, stimulated emig- 
ration; and surely with the industries of India 
crying out for labour and with her legitimate 
resources yet undeveloped, it is madness to think 
of providing a stimulus for the stay at home 
Indian to go out of India. Neither tlie Government 
nor an^ voluntary agency has been found capaiit* 
of protecting from ill-usage the Indian uko 
emigrates either to Burma or Ceylon, mucli le.^-s can 
any such protection avail in far-ofV Fiji or 
three other Colonies. I hope that leaders of nuhlic 
opinion in India will thpreforo take their stand 
on the one impregnable rock of not w..ritiiig 
any emigration whatsoever to the Colonies It 
might be argued that we, as a component patt 
of the Empire, are bound to consider the grants of 
our partners but this would not be a fair ]>len 
to advance so long as India stands in need of 
all the labour she can produce. If, therefore, 
India does not assist the Colonies, it i.s not 
because of want of will but it is duo to want of 
ability. An additional reason a politician would 
be justified in using is that, so long as Indi i does 
not in reality occupy the i)Osifcion of an equ# l 
partner with the Colonies and so long as her sons 
continue to be regarded by Englishmen in tlie 
Colonies and English employers even nearer borne 
to be fit only as hewers of wood and drawers of 
water, no scheme of emigration to the Colonies 
can be morally advantageous to Indian emigrants. 
If the badge of inferiority is always to be worn 
by them, they can never rise to theiiL full status 
aT>d any material advantage they will gain by 
emigrating can, therefore, be of no con si d^ ration. 

But let us for the moment consider the new 
system. “The system,” it is stated,” “ to be follow- 
ed in future will be one of aided emigration and its 
pbject will be to encourage the settlement of 


Indians in cewtain Colonies after a probationary 
period of employment in those Colonies, to train 

and fit them for life and work there and at the same 
time, to acquire a supply of the labour essential to 
the 'well being of the colonists themselves.” So 
tJio re-settlcmcnt to bo conditional on previous 
employment umlor contract and' it will be,seen in 
the fonr.se of our exainin.ition that this contract 
is to be just MS binding as the contracts used to 
be under irubjuture. The report has the following 
humourous p-.ssnge in it : “ lie will be in no way 
rt'stricted to .service under any particular employer 
except th.at for his owri protection, a selected 
mn[)h)Vor will lie chosen for him for the first six 
months.” Tli's lias -a Havour of the old indentured 
system. Otie of tlie evils complained of about 
that system w.Ms th.at the labourer w.as assigned 
to an employer. Tie was not free to choose one 
himself, lender the new system, the employer i.s 
to be selected for the protection of the labourer. 
It is hardly necessary for me to point out that the 
would-be lahouier will never be able to feel the 
pi oteetioh devised for him. The labourer is further 
“ to be encouraged to work for his first three years 
in agricultural industries, by the offer, should he 
do so, of numerous and impoi tant honofits sub- 
sequently as a colonist.” This is another induce- 
ment to indenture, and I know enough of such 
schemes to bo able to assure both the Government 
and public that these so-called inducements in the 
hands of clev^er manipulators become nothing 
short of methods of compulsion in respect of 
innocent and ignorant Indian labourers. It is due 
to the framers of the scheme tliat I should draw^ 
attention to the fact that they have avoided all 
crimin.al penalties for breach of contract. In 
India, itself, if the scheme is adopted, wo are 
promised a revival of the much-dioaded depots 
and emigration Agents, all no doubt on a more 
respectable basis but still of the same type and 
capable of untold mischief. 

The rest of the report is not likely to interest 
the public but those who wish to study it will, 

T doubt not, come to the conclusion to which I 
have been driven, that the framers have done 
their best to strip the old system many of the 
abuses which had crept into it hut they haTe not 
succeeded in placing before the Indian public an 
acceptable scheme. I hold that it was an impos- 
sible task. The system of indenture was 
one of temporary slavery; it ‘ was incapable of 
being amended; it should only be ended and it is 
to he hop ad that India will neyer consent to its 
revival in any shape or form, 



Development of Democratic Institutions in Russia 

BY REV. ARTHUR SLATER. 


gajr HE present state of tiiriiioil in Russia is 
W I attributed by some who know little of the 
f history of that great people, to the Rus^jans' 
ignorance of democratic institutions, and their 
inability Jio use thd power they have now received. 
To a certain extent it may truly be said that the 
Russian people have been carried away by their 
newly gained liberty, for in few countries has 
there been witnessed such an autocratic rule as 
that of the Tsars. Yet in some respects few coun- 
tries have Jiad more real cxperienpce of sclf-govorn- 
mcnt in local matters, and the splon^lid way in 
whicli the enormous needs of ‘the army were met, 
in spite of the treachery uf the Russian ministers 
and couimanders. is a striking tribute to Uie mar- 
vellous local organizations whicli dealt with the 
[)robl0ms as they arose, and with a success that 
surprised even those who knew the Russian poo- 
[>le well. Without doubt, Hussia would have 
succuTiibed long ago to her lack of organization in 
military matters, had not the domocr.atic organi- 
zations known as the Xcuistvos taken over much 
of the work. Jt was in the central govern- 
ment of the couniiy that Russia lacked salf- 
government, and with their experience in the 
conduct of democratic institutions in local 
atlairs, there is no reason to believe they will fail 
in dealing with the larger problems they now 
have to face. Mackenzie Wallace, than whom 
there is no Englishman with a greater knowledge 
of the Russian people, wrote of these democratic 
institutions : 

In Bpite of the H^stumatic and persistent eiforts of the 
centralised bureaucracy to regulate minutely all depart- 
inents of the national life, the rural Communes, which 
contain about five-sixths of the population, remain in 
many respects entirely beyond its infiuenco, and oven 
beyond its sphere of iniluence. In^the groat strong- 
hold of Caesarian despotism and centralised bureau- 
oracy, these village communes are capital spooimons 
of roproseiitativo oonstitutional government of the 
extreme democratic type. * 

Since these words were written, self-government 
in Russia has made* great strides, and the^ ex- 
perience BO gained will serve the leaders for wider 


and more responsible statesmanship. The nature 
and development of these institutions will serve 
to give an idea of the actual method of* govern- 
ment in Russia, and perhaps remove some errone- 
ous conceptions of the despotism under which 
they have lived. 

From time immemorial the peasants have had 
institutions of their own, but with the liberation 
of the serfs and a more humane policy, they have 
been able to use them with greater effect in local 
affairs. The people are grouped in village com- 
munes to which the name jfiir is given. There is 
no isolation in a Russian village, for every part 
of their livOvS is regulated by the Village Assem- 
bly winch consists of tiie elders of the households 
who must often meet together to consult on 
communal matters. Without the permission of 
the Assembly no farm work can be begun, and 
the peasant is not even permitted to permanently 
leave his village without obtaining the consent of 
the commune, and this consent is not always easy 
to obtain. Satisfactory security for the fulfilment 
of mil his actual and future liabilities is demanded. 

The Asscinbly disuusdes all matters afiocting the 
coinmunal welfare, and* as these matters have never 
been legnlly defined, and there is no means of appealing 
against its deoisions, its recognised compotenoe is very 
wij^o. It fixes the time tor making the hay, and the day 
for commencing the ploughing of the fallow field ; it 
decrees what measures shall be employed againt those 
who do not punctually pay their taxes ; it decides 
whether a now member shall be admitted to the Com- 
mune, and whether an old member shaiUio allowed to 
change his domicile, it gives or wilbholdo permission to 
oreot new buildisgs on the oommunal land ; it prepares 
and signs all contracts which the Commune makes with 
one of its own members or with a stranger ; it interferes, 
whenever it thinks necessary, in *tho domestic affairs of 
its members ; it elects the Elder —as well as the com- 
inpnal tax-collector and watchman, and the communal 
herd-boy above all, it divides and allots the communal 
|and among the members as it thinks fit. 

This brief summary of the duties of the Village 
Assembly serves to show how closely the life of 
the village is regulated . And over this institution 
no autocratic government has been able to 
exercise any real authority. Not has it often 
attempted to interfere. One interesting case of 
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interfere::?^* may be (luoted. They attempted to 
regulate by written law the procedure of the 
Village Assemblies, and among other reforms was 
that of voting by ballot, a nevy custom whic^^ 
never struck root. 

The m\r has authority to open hchools, suppoi t 
a midwife or doctor, undertake all kinds of work 
of public utility. The institution has a wonderful 
elasticity, and though its usefulness has been some- 
what impaired by changing conditions of life, it 
has tried to meet the new. situation. Some village 
communes buy in common, agricultural imple- 
ments ; ArtisJian wells are bored. The Commune 
is directly responsible to the Government for the 
collection of the taxes, and each member of the 
commune is taxed according to the amount of 
land he owns. After the lapse of a certain 
number of years the land in the village is divided 
between the members, and the work of dividing is 
one of the greatest responsibilites of the Assembly. 
All have a right to present their case, and the 
women who have responsibilites are also permitted 
to voice their claim in the Assembly. The system 
of allotment depends entirely on the will of the 
commune, and no peasant dreams of appealing 
against it, nor indeed woifld the authorities 
presume to dictate in a matter in wliich the 
Assemblies have complete autonomy. Though ap 
Elder is appointed to preside at their meetings all 
real authority is in the hands of the Assembly, of 
which all the heads of households ar e mcmber.s. 
The advantages of such a system of Local Govern- 
ment are self-evident. Every householder has Lis 
piece of land on which* to labour, and periodically 
the extent required by each family is revised. 
The system of land division is supervised by a 
body of men who are in close touch with the 
aiiairs of every member of tho commune, and these 
may bo depended on to act justly in their deal- 
ings witli each other. For many years, the 
method of land division has caused serious 
uneasiness, and. certain reforms have i^een 


introduced whereby a householder may become 

I 

owner of the property. It is rather interesting 
to note that tiie tendency of the demands now 
being made by the peasants in llus^ia, since the 
outbr()ak of the revolution, is to revert to a 
modern form of Communism. 

Sfevoral communes make a canton, and the can- 
tonal assembly, composed of one delegate for every 
ten households, enjoys similar prerogatives to tho 
mirs. It elects an elder, and a peasants’ tribunal, 
composed of ten to twelve judges who settle 
disputes among the peasants in accordance with 
tho local common Jaw. The system of Self Govern- 
ment through tho village communes is far in 
advance, though siinilar in some respects to 
the panchayot systom in India. In the latter, 
only a few elders are called to act as judges 
in disputes, but in tho Kus.siaii commune 
every head of tho housohohl has an equal 
voice in all matters concerning tho village. 

No radical change has taken place in the ordi- 
nary system of Government, but the adminis- 
tration of tho economic aiiairs of the district and 
province was committed to tlie district and pro- 
vincial absemhlios oi* Zemstvos, another aspect of 
local self-government which is of tho gi-eatest 
interest, especially in respect of tho almost sur- 
prising progress made by tho Russian people in 
the matter of government. 

These were introduced in 1800 by Jmpci'ial 
orders, and in this respect dill’er from the rural 
commune which grew up slowly in course of 
centuries and steadily resisted the centralising 
powers of, the autocratic power. But the Zemst- 
vos is a modern institution and represents **an 
attempt to lighten the duties and correct the 
abuses of tho Imperial administration by means 
of Local Self-Government.” A Commission was 
appointed in 1859 for the purpose of conferring 
more unity and independence on the local econo- 
mic administration, and when the results were 
published in 1864 the expectations of the Russian 
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ran high. Hero wns an organization wliicli rested 
on the elective principle, and by means of it, the 
people hoped soon to provide the country with 
good roads, safe bridges, and well-appointed hospi- 
tals. But their hopes wore not fiilfilltd fiaitly 
through the listlqss apathy of provincial life, and 
partly because the central government was care- 
ful to see that none of these nsscinhlies took on a 
political cofrjploxion. The Zemstvos for a time 
worked well, but there came a period when it al- 
most fell into decay. It performed toloiably well 

its ordinary every day duties; it greatly iinpro\<‘d 

. • 

the condition of the hospitals ; it contributed to 
the spread of education; it cheated a ftew and rnc-rc 
(Mjuitable system of taxation ; and lastly, it insti- 
tuted a system of mutual fire insurance which has 
been a great boon to the villagcis. Such were the 
results obtained dining tlic lirst twenty }ears or 
so, when the institutions weio slowdy making tlicir 
way among the peophi. But during tJie last decade, 
since the llusso- Japanese w ar, the Zemstvos ha\e 
taken on a new life, and ha\o become tlie main fact- 
ors in the commercial life, and to some extent, in 
the political life, of tlu; country. Tiie llusso Ja- 
panese war made gioat demands on (he countiy^ 
and in those days the Zemstvos respondt'd to tlie • 
call for every kind of medical supply w hich they 
made it their object to [uovide. From that time 
they devoted greater attention to the building of 
schools, elementary and technical, tlioy cieatcd" 
and furnished many hospitals, organised .sanitary 
stations regularly visited by a doctor onco a week, 
and improved the postal system. Certain of the 
Zemtvos have devoted their attention to the open- 
ing of new channels for national prosperity by 
supplying the Yillagos with agricultural imple- 
ments and by encouraging home industries. They 
are spending five times as much for the encour- 
agement of small industries as does the central 
government. They all work together on* a plan. 
One attends to the technical side of the industrial 
work ; another considers means of selling the 


goods ; a thii d organises popular credil^Jiii* house- 
hold manufacturers ; a fourth attends to getting 
low-priced materials, and so on. They have start- 
ed special banks, to assist the peasants, and 
comriiunity woi kshops have boon organised for the 
execution of Government orders. On these lines 
they were steadily progressing. Two unions were 
formed of the Zemstvos and those greatly streng- 
Uiened tho power of the as.semblies. They were 
not* ])olitical bodies, but wo can readily under- 
stand how easily such strong bodies, representing 
all classes in tho disti ict, would exei t a political 
inilucnce. On tlie outbre.ik of tlm Revolution 
Prince Lvoil’, the President of the Zemstvos Union 
was selected Premier. 

The. war inereaf-cd their commercial and poli- 
ticfiFacti\ ities. The old ix'girne proved an utter 
failure, and department after ilepartmont was Rind- 
ed over to tho Zemstvos Unions, How nobly 
they responded to tho nation’s call is one of tho 
grandest things in Russians history. At first 
they were losponsihle only for medical needs of 
the ai my at the base, but gradullay they took 
over ]»ractie!illy the wliole of the medical arrango- 
ments. Then they supplied the army with every 
l^nd of clothing, boots etc ; they built hospital 
trains ; they made railroads and bridges; they oiga- 
iiiscd tJie corn in uni for every kind of work need- 
ed by the Oovei’nment, witli the increase in tlieir 
activities came an increase in the jealousy of tho 
central power, and when it was jiroposed to hold 
a conference of the Zemstvos tJio matter w*as 
vetoed by tho Minister of the Interior. This was 
one of the factors in tho reAolution. Thus, .an 
institution which tho Tsars never for a moment 
intended to take on a political coiii})lexion, became 
one of the most important bodies in Russia, and 
one of tho chief forces both for tho salvation of 
tho country, and the (destruction of despotism. 
It has sunk iiito the background somewhat owing 
to tho prominent part being jilayed by tho Coun- 
cil of Workmen and Soldiers, and the Peasant’s 
Jjonguebut the provisional Government know that 
in the Zemstvos they have tho real strength of tho 
countr}’. Tliough not a natural growth it has 
taken root in the life of the people, and it has 
served to supply Russia’s leaders with that practi- 
cal experience in ftelf-Government which is essen- 
tial to the successful government of the country. 



THE FIRST PEEP OP INDIA 

BY 

MRS. E. G. S. COYLE. 


How jshall I toll the home folk when I come 
Of all the glories of this Land of Sun ? 

Streaming with gorgeous colour it appears, 

A vivid rainbow seen through dreamy tears ; 

Or, like a painter^s palette wetly blurred, 

Or wing of butterfly so deftly furred 
In layers of delicious tinted down, 

A rainbow vision like a fairy’s town. 

Straight from the groy-gowned City of the West, 
Whose films of mist had made for me a nest; 
Where stalks King Fog enwrapt in yellow shroud 
(The size of his groat birtJh place makes him pr<tud) 
Where every lamp must wear a blurred face, 
Where every vista’s draped in dim dun lace. 
Straight from this sober City 1 had come. 

And vivid India straightway struck me dumb. 

Scarce had we anchored at the Bomay Quay 
When something in my bosom fluttered free, 

Like a bound bird who knew not he was c\god 
’Till sight of freedom swelled his heart eni-aged, 

’T was my starved thirst for chlour at the brink 
Of pools of it, where 1 might drink and drink, 

I And drink again till I my thirst had slaked, 

Oh ! for these pools of colour I had ached ! 

The multitude of turbans were as seas 
Floating with waves of blooms from fairy trees, 
Which shed their myriad petals in largess 
For laughing lade to seize them for their dress ; 
Slim stalks were copper bodies, and a gay 
Tight’ shred of loin cloth held the bright bouciuet 
pf bloom as through the fairy field it tossed, 

Out, in again, now gone, now here, now lost ! 

Glad poppies, canna, and gay lotus leaves 
Had floated fron) their stalks to make sofl} 

sheaves 

For womea‘s bodies whicji they moulded close ‘ 
In clinging silkiness, as folds the rose 


About the bud which shapes it, then breaks free 
pL’o turn one leaf back for the breeze’s glee. 

“ Oh ! lovely sari Jmust bo Fashion’s sigh, 

“ I can but shrink before you, droop and die.” 

Was e’er such gluttony of colour seen ? 

The very bullocks dyod thoir horns pale green, 
And sported neckL.oes and wreaths of bloom, 
While gay old, nags among thoir manes found 

room 

For thumping strings of beads of joyous blue, 
Aud little tinkling bulls, whose brass tongues 

know 

Just wlion to shake thoir little heads and clank 
When they should bid their gharries leave the 

rank. 

A lid where there might have been dull blots of 

white 

The Sun laughed loudly and forbade it quite, 
Flinging Jiis lemon glow from side to side, 

With patterns of pure cobalt, where would glide 
A shadow gurbcd in azure; and each hole 
Refusing to wear back, a purple stole 
Flung o’er his yawning mouth and softly cried 
“Though dark, I still am rich and dignified.” 

They tell me if aside 1 turned the flowers 
En-vonomod heads would rise from jewelled 

boweis, 

The ugly wounds which burn in every City 
Would wring my soul and rend my heart with 

pity. 

I will not' prick my irridescent bubble; 

I choose to see flowers spring where you see stubble 
And with my first impression 1” 11 not part. 

For India’s looped a garland round my heart I 



Village, Government in Bxitish India 

BY 

DR. RADIIAKUMUD MOOKE^JI, M.A.. Pir.D.. P.R.S. 


N this eminently readable, and at thc^ same 
time, moat learned and scholarly work,* Dr. 
Matthai traces the elements and fragments o^* 
local self-government and rural administration 
that are still existent in India and brings to >)ear 
upon his task the erudition of the student and 
the critical acumen of the lawyer. The impor- 
tance of the subject can hardly be disputed 
specially at the present time wfien the educated 
mind of India is boing exercised on the compara 
tivo merits and suitability of political and adminis- 
trative reforms aiming at the development of 
forms of self-government “ from above ” or “ from 
below.” At such a time a publication is most 
opportune which presents a systematic, scientific 
and scholarly study of our indigenous syslorn of 
rural administration, of those sfdf suflicing and 
self-contained village communities of India of 
which Sir Charles Metcalfe gave the following 
graphic account. “ The village communities are 
little republics, having nearly everything they can 
want Avithin themselves, and almost independent 
of any foi eign relations. They seem to last whore 
nothing else lasts. Dynasty after dynasty trumblos 
down ; revolution succeeds to revolution ; Tlindoo» 
Patan, Moghul, Mahratta, Sikh, English, are all- 
masters in turn; but the village community remains 

the same ” [Report of Select Committee 

of House of Commons, 1832, Vol, III, App., 84, p. 
131]. Dr. Matthai critically examines the 
various aspects and features of the claim thus 
vigorously put* forward on behalf of these indige- 
nous self-governing institution of India and 
considers their scope, functions and organs of 
administration under the different heads of Educa- 
tion, Poor Relief, Sanitation, Public • Works, 
Watch and Ward and Justice. In his treatment 

• Village Govemihent in British India by John 
Matthai, D. BO., (Lond.) with a preface by Sidney Webb 
Professor of Public Administration in the University of 
I^ondon, published by T. Fishei^Unwin^ London, 


of all these spheres of administrative activity *the 
author uses the historico- comparative method. 
He traces the history of each particular function 
from the earliest times with tlie aid not only of 
tho mere literary evidence such as is derivable 
from the well-known political treatises like the 
Kantiliya or Manu’s Code or chapters of the 
Mahabharata but also eff appropriate epigraphic 
evidence. Tiio field of his survey is also not a 
piirticnlar locality or province of India but tho 
v>hole of India and thus his work dillerentiates 
itself from that of many Anglo-Indian writers whose 
fashion it is to that of oriiy a part of India .as tlio 
objective of their social or economic stiidies on the 
ground of the absence of a uniformity of condi- 
tions applying to the whole country. Dr. Matthai^ 
however, rightly combines with remarkable succets 
both intensive and extensive methods of stmly and 
brinies out another aspect of tlie fundamental 
unity of India behind her continental vastness 
and variety in point of her indigenous local bodies 
whicli were organised and run in every province 
on practicall}^ parallel and similar lines. He cifes 
his evidence for the woiking of these institutions 
ffom every part of India, from the Punjab to Die 
south and from every period of her history, 
whether ancient, medieval or modern. The 
range of his study has been 4.hiis as wide in spac^ 
as in time. As a complete and exhaustive account 
of tho system of village government, at once inten- 
sive and extensive, there is hardly any book to 
e(iual it and we unhesitatingly recommend it to 
tho study not only of the piii’ely historical student 
but also of the wider public who take an interest 
in the politics of the country. The monograph 
proves Dr. Matthai to be one of tho best students 
of the Indian Historical School which devotes 
itself to a scientific presentation of Indian culture 
in its manifold mnnifesta lions. 



SHKI KRISHNA CHAITANYA' 

I 

BY MR. K. V. RAMASWAMI, B.A., B.L. 


We have in another sketcht spoken of a great 
reformation — at once religious and social — that 
spread over the whole of llindusthan in the 1 nth 
and IGth centuries. Somewhat eclectic and huma- 
nitarian in other provinces, the movement took a 
deeply Vaishn.avite character in Bengal and Orisf-a. 
Side by side with the gospel of love and Brotherhood, 
the new Vaishnavito creed of South India — oi a 
God full of all gnnns, of the Distinction of Soul 
from God, and of pure and loving worship— was 
established. The result was a deep national 
awakening which embraced within its scope all 
classes of the Bengali race. The doors of religion 
were thrown opon to all— iuen as well as women. 
A great wave of roligio^is fervour and enthiKsiasm 
spread over the whole province the effects of which 
are visible even to-day. The movement was not 
merely religious and social ; it was highly literary. 
On the anvil of this movement was forged a rich 
vernacular literature which still forms a valuable 
treasure of the Bengali language. 

The hero and author of this widespre.-id 
Vaishnavite movement was the great reformer .and 
mystic, Shri Krishna Ohaitawya, (Febru.ary-Maitli, 
1485 A. D. to 1533 June- July). Possessed of vast 
learning and a keen intellect, he preached the new 
religion with remarkable zeal and elctquence. 
Large numbers of men joined him from all classes 
of the population and missions wore soon establish- 
ed in several parts of the province and oven 
outside it. But greater than lu’.s creed .and 
reforms was his character pure, gentle, ecstatic, full 
of sweetness and loving kindness. His heart 
flowed out in sympathy for allf for the poor and 
the lowly as well as for the scholur and the 
prince. He lived with them all, taught them, 
served them and consoled them. Still, across the 
centuries, the story of his life and cliaracter — so 

* Condonted from a sketch written for Q. A. Natesan 
& Go’s ** Saints of India ” series. Price Annas Four. 

t TUKAHAM. **Saints of India” Sories, Q, A. Natosan 
^ Co , Madrids. 


full of purity, solf-sacrifice and a deep love of 
humanity — moves our admiration. Never, since 

Buddha’s death, had any saint more gentle and 
sweet, more humane, trodden the soil of India. 

Chaitanya’s life falls into three periodj. (i) the 
first twenty-four years from his birth to the time 
of his entering the monastic order ; (ii) the six 
years of pilgrimage to South and North India ; 
(iii) the last eighteen years which were spent in 
residence at Puri. 

CUA.ITANYA’& TUttTn AND PAIIRNTACJE. 

Jagannatk Misra, surnamed Purandhar, a 
Brahmin of the Vaidik sub-caste, had emigrated 
from his ancestral home in Sylhet and settled at 
Navadwip, a town in the district of Nadia in 
Bengal, in order to live on the bank of the holy 
Ganges. His wife w\as Shachi, a daughter of a 
great scholar, by name Nilambar Chakravarthi, 
Nine children were born to this couple of which 
the first eight, all daughters, had died in infancy 
and the ninth, a boy, named Bishwarup, abandoned 
the world at the .age of sixteen wJien pressed to 
marry and entered a mon.astery somewhere in 
South India. In February- March 1485 A. D. 
wlien there vvtis a lunar eclip.se at the tin>o of full 
moon, another .son was born to this coufile. It was 
their tenth child. The new-born child was 
named Bishvvamhhar. But the women of the 
village, seeing that liis mother h.ad lost so many 
children before him, gave him the disparaging 
name of iViniai (‘ short-lived ’) in order to pro- 
pitiate the evil spirits. His marvellous beauty, 
however, earned him the name of Oaur or Gaur- 
anga (“ Fair complexioned ”). The day on which 
Bishwambhar was born being the day of lunar 
ccbp.se, Hari’s name wa.s chanted all over the 
village and this was taken as a pious omen that 
Bi.shwambhar would prove a^teacher of Vishnu- 
faith and Bhakthi, 

« 

ms EDUCATION. 

Navadwip was famous in mediaeval Bengal for 
its toh or schools of Sanskrit (earning. Especially 
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Sanskrit Grammar and Logic were highly develop- 
ed and studied there. The fame of its scholars had 
spread all over the province and students came 
fi'om several parts to study under them. Bish- 
warnbhar early joined one of these luh anS ho 
showed great keenness and precocity of intellect in 
mastoriiig all branches of Sanskrit learning, especi- 
ally Grammar and Logic. “ But, if wo may believe 
the biographers of Chaitanya (the name by which 
Biahwambhar was initiated as a mo»ik later on 
and W'hich we have antieijiatod in this sketch) the 
atmosphere of the town was sceptical and unspirit- 
ual. There was a lack of true religious fervour 
and sincere devotion. Proud of their intellectua- 
lity, proud of the va t wealth they accjuired by 
gifts from rich lliiKlu*^, the local Pundits despised 
llhahthi or devotit)n as ^^eak and vulgar, and 
engaged in idle ceremonies or idler amusements. 
Vodantisrn formed the. topic of conversation of the 
(ultuied few ; wine and goxt’s meat were taken 
Icujdly by the majority of the |)CopIe and such 
shal'ta ceremonies as f>r<)vid<nl tlmin were perform- 
ed with Zealand enthusiasm.” Chnutanya too grew 
up as one of them, proud of his learning and intel- 
lectual attainments. 

fJTS MARttrA(A’E. 

His father died while he was still .a student. 
He then lu.irried Lakshmi, the daughter of a 
Ballab A^harya, with whom ho seems to have 
fallen in love at first sight. Ho thus became a 
householder and, when his studies were over, he 
began to take pupils like the other Brahmins of 
his town. As a pundit, he surpassed the other 
Hcbolars of the place and it is said that be once 
even defeated in argument some renowned scholar 
of another province who was travelling all over 
India holding disputations. Vivid descriptions are 
left to us in his brographies of this famous en- 
counter — how all the enthusiastic scholars of 
the town, young as well as old, put forward 
this Chaitanya as their candidate and how the 
young scholar, after a great display of his logic 
And learning, made the itinerant disputant admit 
74 • 


his defeat. Chaitanya then made .a ^sc holastic 
tohr in East Bengal in which he received many 
gifts from admiring householders. When he 

returned to Nava^}wip, he found that his wife had 

• • 

died of snake-bite during his absence. After a while, 
ho married Vishnupiiya. Chaitanya wa.s now in 
the very height of his worldly career — a rich and 
prosperous man, a proud scholar, and the admira- 
tion of his province. His prosperity and learning 
seen^ to have turned his head with pride ; 
but the reformation of his soul was close at 
hand. 

CIIAITAXYA's “ CONVERSION.” 

During a julgrimage to Gaya for performing 
Sh/raddh to his father, he met Ishwar Puri, a 
V^aishnava monk of the order of Madhwacharya 
and a* disciple of Madliav Puri or Madbavendra, a 
monk of the same order. This Madbavendra 
seems to have first introduerd the new cult of 
Vishnu-worship and Bhakthi among the monks 
of Bengal and Orissa. Chaitanya took Ishwar 
Puri as his guru. “ A complete change now 
came over his spirit. His intellectual pride was 
gone : he became !i hhaktJia : whatever subject 

ho* lectured on, the theme of Ids di.scourso was 

% 

. love of Krishna. In^leed ho developed religious 
ecstasy and for some time beliaved like a mad 
man : he laughed, wept, incessantly shouted 
Krishna’s name, climbed up trees or raved ill 
abstraction imagining himself to be Krishna.” 

CIIAITANYAS’ LIFE AFTER HIS * CONVERSION.' ’ 

The youthful and mystic heart of Chaitanya 
was greatly touched by the new religion of bhakthi • 
and loving worship. He gathered round himself 
the devout and the enthusiastic of his town 
and with them often danced and sang and 
discoursed on the sweetness and beauty of 
Krishna. Men from other parts of the district 
too joined him, Adwoitacharya of Shantipur 
and Nityaganda being the chief of them. The 
chief feature of the MW Ufa was the hhajUna and 
aankirtanB with song and 

prayer and .eoetutic'dfl^ and the 
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new reliction behind them should have come with 
a surprise upon the formal and pedantic world that 
surrounded Chaitanya. Nothing could have been 
more contrary to the secret tantric rites and the 
nihilistic Vedantism of the contemporary pundits 
and scholars. They therefore rose in opposition 
and even treated Chaitanya and his companions' 
with open hatred. 

CHAITANYA BECOMES A MONK. 

He was, however, not in the • least 
shaken by the opposition of the people, but 
was only moved to gi icf at their scepticism and 
want of faith. He could make very few converts 
among them. Only one way suggested itself to 
him. He decided to take the robes of a sanyasin. 
Chaitanya argued tlius : ‘‘ As 1 must deliver all 
these proud schohirs .tnd orthodox house holders 
I have to take to an ascetics life. They will surely 
how to me when they see me as a hermit and thus 
their hearts will be purilied and lilled with Wuikthi, 
There is no other means of securing their sjilva- 
tion.** So at the age of 24 (1509 A. D.), ho got 
himself initiated, under one Kesha v Bharati, as a 
mnyasi under the name of Krishna- Cfuiitanya — 
usually shortened into Chaitanya, a name which 
we have already anticipate(j| in this sketch. Hia 
mother, the tender-hearted Sachi, who had already 
been filled with woe at the loss of Cbaitariya’s 
' older brother and who had long urged him not to 
desert her as the elder had done, was now heart- * 
broken at the initiation of Chaitanya. But 
Cljaitanya, who bdre deep love and reverance for 
his mother to the end of his life, consoled her in 
every possible way and obeyed her wishes in many 
points in his after yeai's as lovingly as he had done 
before renouncing the life of the house- holder. 

It has sometimes been said that the real 
motive, that made Chaitanya take the robes of a 
monk, was a desire for personal glory and also an 
unworthy desire to spite the proud scl\olars of his 
town. ' But to those who have studied at all 
deeply the life and character of Chaitanya, the 
falsehood of this suggestion will bo 


apparent. His wanderings and pilgrimages, his 
strict avoidance of all publicity and display — 
above all, his lifu of simplicity and devotion and 
sweet companionship with all, the high and the lowly 
alike — are ossontially inconsistent with the exist- 
ence of such motives. On the other hand, the 
monkhood gave but full scope to a hearC already 
full of missionary zeal and reforming enthusiasm. 
Modern Indian history cannot furnish a more 
remaikablo example of religious missionary and 
pimcher. All his great learning and intellect, 
Chaitanya bent with one supreme effort to the 
propogation of the new cult and we who can look 
back with* impartiality cannot but admire his 
groat zeal and single- o)inded devotion. 

HIS riLORTMAOES AND WANDEllINOS. 

The next six years of Chaitonya’s life wore 
spent in pilgrimuges to Orissa, Soutliern 
India and Bi indaban and in the pleaching of the 
new cult in several parts thereof. The first year 
was spent at Puri, the city of of the temple of 
Jagannath, in Orissa, which was soon destined to 
become the liead quarters of CMmitanya and his 
followers. Chaitanya’s first visit to Puri is 
characterised by a remarkable outburst of ecstasy 
and devotion. For some time after his arrival, he 
spent his days in pet forming his devotion at the 
temple. He and his disciples did not at first 
attract ntuch notice : but soon Chaitanya 
was brought into contact with the learned Bhatta 
charya, Sarbabhauinn, a great scholar an<l the 
minister of the Orissan king, Pratap Rudra, of the 
Gajapathi dynasty. The conversion of Sarba- 
biiauma to the Vaishnavito faith by Chaitanya is 
the first groat in(?i<lent in the new life. Sarba- 
bhauma was a great Vedantic scholar, proud of his 
learning and his Adwaita ))hilo8opl)y* He at first 
proposed to teach Chaitan 3 ^a, monk as he was, the 
principles of the Adwaita faith. Chaitanya 
humbly listened to him for n\any days ; the ex- 
position ended, Chaitanya took up the Adwaitin’s 
arguments and, criticising them one by one, esta- 
blished the superiority of the YaUbnavite doctrine 
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and thoir consonarioo with the words of the soriptn- 
ros. Sarbabhauma was convinced and adopted the 
new faith with exceeding ecstasy and aiJmi ration, 
Chaitanya’s famous address to Siirbhauma is quoted 
in a latter part of this sketch. It is sulBciont 
here to notice the.conversion of Sarbabhauma who, 
adopting Chaitanya’s faith, praised liim saying: 
“ It was a high work to Thee to save the world, in 
comparison Vith the wondeiful power Thou has 
manifested in converting me. Logic had made 
rne hard like an ingot of iron. Thou hast melted 
me. Oh Thy wondrous might !” 

After staying for some time more at Puri, 
Cfiaitanya started for the Sojith. Ills pilgrimage^ 
though undertaken with a view to visit the holy 
places, was also marked by missionary activity. 
He preached the now religion wherever he wont 
and his preachings met with success and ju-o- 
pular enthusiasm. Tlie people marvelled ns 
tlu‘y gn zed at His golden hue, Uis ciirnson robe, 
and His tears of delight, llis trornour and Uis 
perspiration, which set olf His beauty. All who 
came to see forgot their homes and stayed to join in 
the dance and song of Shri Krishna ( Jopal ; men 
and women, oM and young, all wore swept away 
by the tide of spiritual love.” It was in the early 
part of this journey that a beautiful incident 
occurred which is thus described by the biograplier 
of Chaitaiiya. 

TIKALINO TJIK LEl'lSR llASUDEV. 

A high-minded Brahmin named Basudev was co- 
vered with leprosy ; but, as the maggots dro])ped 
from his rotting limbs, he used to pick them up and 
restore them to their places. At night he heard 
of Chaitanya’s arrival and next morning went to 
Kurrna’s house fo see Him ; on hearing that the 
Master was gone, ho fell down in a faint and 
lamented in many ways. Just then the Master 
returned, embraced hiniy and Jo I the leprosy as 
well as grief was^gone at the touch and "his body 
became sound and beautiful I Ho marvelled at 
the Master’s grace and clasped His Feet and 
praised Him by repeating the following verse from 
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the Bhd'jahai (Rukmini’a message to Kyjf jina sent 
by the mouth of a Brahmin — X, xxxi 14.) Long 
did he thank the Master, saying “ Listen, Gra- 
cious One ! No man has Your virtue. Kvm 

m * 

inrelohes Jhd from me at the stench of my body. But 
Thoa^ 8upi*eme Lord, hast touched me / Better for 
mo my former state of misery, because henceforth 
my heart will swell with pride.” The Master 
soothed him * No, you will not be pulled up. 
Ever take Krishna’s name and save men by teach- 
ing them about Krishna. Soon will Krishna 
accept you.’ 

APPOINTMENT OE NITYANAND AND AD\yAlTACHARYA. 

The next two years were spent by Chaitanya at 
Puri whore pilgrims and discii>les came to visit 
him during the season of the Jagannath festivals, 
The iricroasing numbers 6f converts and disciples 
and the necessity of inculcating in them the great 
truths of the now religion made some organisation 
essential. Chaitanya seems to liavc long thought 
over it and so, calling to his side his two great 
friends and followers — Nityananda and Adwaita- 
charya — he said to them “ Teach the lesson of 
faith in Kiishna to all men, doumto the Chandalmf 
to Nityanand, he added : “ Go to Bengal. Frecdy 
proclaim the gospel devotion and lovo. Ram- 
das, Galadliar and .some others will assist you. 
Now and tlion 1 shall be with you and, standing 
unseen, shall witness your dancing.” 

CRATTANYA’s visit to RENA res AND BRINDADAN. 

Chaitanya was now entering int(^ the fifth year 
of his monkhood. A visit to Brindaban and 
the Jumna, the classic scenes of Krishna-Zi^a, ha*d 
long been the dream of Chaiban^'a’s heart. He 
therefore, now, resolved *to visit them before he 
could finally settle at Puri. Spite of the protests 
of his friends and disciples who wore unwilling to 
part with him, Chaitanya started on his pilgrim- 
age alone. Their importunities, however, made 
him accept one siskya to travel with him. The 
journey to Brindaban, spite of its hardships, was 
to Chaitanya one long journey of devotion and 
ecstasy. His soul was filled with .delight as he 
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roamed t j^y ugh the wooded valleye and the bright 
river-Bwept plains of Central India. He embraced 
the very tiees and animals in a fervour of religious 
ecstasy. At Brindaban itself, it was one long 
rapture. He bathed in the several sacred pools, 
worshipped at the hill and the shrines, oontinii> 
ously sang, danced and prayed. His devout 
longings satisfied, he at last returned to Puri by 
way of Benares. 

BETUllN TO rUKI. 

His wanderings over, Chaitanya returned to 
Puri, and the remaining eighteen years of his life 
were spent in the holy city in the company of his 
disciples and friends. Few events are recorded 
in the story of this period of his life : it was all 
spent in prayer and worship and acts of piety and 
love. There is, however, a “ daily beauty**’ in 
this life which still shines o»i us from the pages of 

the rnediiesal biography. 

BIS UAILY LIFE. 

Chaitanya woke with the morning and went 
along with one or other of his disciples to the sea 
and bathed in its waters. From the sea^ shore, 
his steps were directed to the temple of Jagannath 
and there he stood and prayed rapt in adoration 
long before the stream of pilgi;ims and daily wor- 
shippers began to pour in. Hours passed on but 
Chaitanya knew them not, till some friend or 
dificiple reminded him that the noon was appro- 
aching. He then returned to his residence. If 
anybody, householder or hhoMha, had invited 
him foi dinner, he woht to his house :ind dined ; 
but if the diiy was not filled with an invitation, ho 
and his disciples ate the temple-pra^'/dJ which the 
/wwic/wA (priest) brought ‘to them. Often Chai- 
tanya distributed the prasad to his disciples by his 
own hand, wl .o received their portions with devout 
chantings of Ilari’s name. Chaitanya himself 
would then dine and, after a little rest, which the 
heat of the Indian climate makes necessary, .he sat 
up to discourse to friend or foe, the greatness of 
the Vaishnavite faith, the sweetness of Krishna 
gr the joys of Divine Love. Memorable were 


those discourses : his fair face, his sparkling eyes, 
bis musical voice and eloquence held bound the 
hearts of his listeners as he poured forth his rap- 
turous discourse rich with stirring verses from 
the Bkagahat, or the ophorosims of Vyasa or the 
great utterances of the Upanishads. 

CUAITANYA’s SELF-SACIUFICE AND HUMANITY. 

Nothing is more beautifully brought out in tho 
life of Chaitanya than hisgieat spirit of self-sacri- 
ficc and humanity. At the very time of his 
career, when he was well on the road to worldly 
prosperity and fan>e, he suddenly renounced them 
all at the call of a higher life. Possessed of all 
the Sanskrit learning' of the age, gifted with a 
keen and powerful intellect, he might have 
become tlie master of a rich tol^ taking gifts fiotii 
princes and landlords. Or he might, like some of 
his compatriots, have oven risen to bo the 
minister of some king, dictating law and religion 
to his subjects. But Chaitanya gave it all up, and, 
with a self- sacrifice, as great as it is remarkable, 
wandered about dressed in the mendicant’s quilt 
preaching of Love and Divine Service. Associating 
with all — the lowly, the outc.aste and the poor — he 
ate, sang and prayed with them, he served them 
with his body and mind, consoling and edifying 
them by hi.s discourses. Never since Buddha’s 
death has any, more self-sacrificing, more full of 
love for human kind, tiodden the soil of India. 

ms DEATH. 

As years rolled on, Chaitanya’s religious 
ecstasy seems to have grown on him to 
too great a degree. He had repeated fits of 
religious transport and ecstasy in which he acted 
in utter disregard of his own life — once leaping 
into the blue ocean, at another time battering his 
face against the stone wills of the temple. ** At 
last in Juno- July his physical frame broke 

down under such prolonged mental convulsion 
and self -inflicted torments and he passed away 
under circumstances over whichr the piety of his 
biographers has drawn the veil of mystery.” 
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chaitanya’s religion and utterances. 
Among all the great inediseval leforinerR, Chai- 
tanya stands uiirivallod for his full-hearted 
Adoption, and clear and emphatic exposition, of 
the principles of the new Viiishnavite •creed. 
There is a tradition that Ghaitanya composed a 
conimdhtary on Vyasa’s ^nlrai^ ; but the com-* 
meiitary is not extant. His clotpient discour.so.s» 
however, sarvive in which the special doctrines of 
the Vaishnavite creed — of a God vvit h all gnnaf<y 
of the distinction of soul from God, ot' a loving 
and joyous worship — are taught with groat 
force and poetry. Full of his own deep per- 
sonal inysticisin, £ire<l with^ the ilDotry of the 
Hhagahat and the Kiishna- literature, these dis- 
courses are not more expositions to he set side by 
i de with the classic comirientarios of the South 
Indian achanjdfi, but in themselves profound and 
stirring revelations of the Vaishnavite religion. 
The following, taken from Chaitanya’s address to 
the le.irnod scholar Sarbhabhauma, contains a 
masterly resume of the Vaishnavite doctrines: - 

THE VAISHNAVITE CREED. 

Tho Vedas and the Paranas tell ns how to discern 
Brahma. That Brahma is (only another name for) God 
ID His Totality. Tho Supreme Being is full of all 
powers, and yet you describe Him as foruiloss ? Tho 
.s/iruW« that speak of Him as abstract 
exoludo tho natural and set up tho unnatural. 

Shruti itself denies to Brahma material hands and 
feet, and yet it says that God ‘ moves swiftly’ and 
• receives everything ’ ! Therefore, ShruU asserts Brah- 
ma to b« particular (sa’hiseska). It is only a fanciful 
interpretation— as opposed to a direct ono- that speakfi 
of Brahma as abstract {nir-hiseshn). How do you cull 
1 hilt God formless who has the sue (/oolitiesy and is 
supremely blissful You conclude Hun to bo power- 
less, who has tho three natural powers, us is evident 
from the Vishnu Purana. 

God’s nature consists of saty chit and ananda. The 
chit power assumes three different forms in three 
aspects : it becomes hladini from tho ananda aspect ; 
it beooroes aandhini in tho sal aspect and sambila 
( known as ' knowledge of Krishna ') in the chit aspect. 
The chit power is God’s very essence (or inner nature) ; 
tho life power (jiba-snJcli) appertains to Him only 
ooo^sionally ; maya is entirely outside Him (i.c. affects 
creation only). But all these three offer devotion in 
the form of love. The Lord’s six powers are only 
manifestations of tj^e chit power. And yet yefu have the 
'presumption to deny such a power (Jod and creation 
dilBfer as the master and slave of illusion respootively, 
and yet you affirm .that creation is identical with the 
Creator! In the creation is recognised as a force 

BZerted by God, and yet you make such creation one 


with God ! Boo tho Gitriy vii 1 the words of Bhri Krish- 
na to Arjuiia.— 

• ‘ Earth, water, lire, air, other, mind, self and self- 
ooDsciousnosH — these eight powers (or natures) have 
emanated from me. 

* Valiant hero ! the eight natures about which 1 have 
already spoken to' you, are inferior. Beyond them I 
have a higher, or living * nature ’ which upholds this 
universe ’ 

God's form is composed of saty chit and ananda : 
and yet you assert that form to bo a corruption of the 
satwa quulity ! He is a wretch who denies form to 
(«od ; touch not, behold not that slave of Death. Tho 
Buddhists are alhoibts from not respecting the Vedas* 
Atheism in a believer of the Vedas is a worse heresy 
th^n Buddhism. Vyasa composed the aphorisms for the 
salvation of men, hut tho interpretation of theso apho- 
risms hy the ^school of illiision ’ {inetyabadi)iH the cause 
of perdition. 

Vyasa’s aphorisms hold the ‘ theory of effect ’ {Pari- 
ncLina.) God is an iiicompreheiiHible power, but He is 
iiianifeHtcd us creation, Tho philosopher’s stone produ- 
ces gold without undergoing any change in itself , simi- 
larly God takes the form of creation without suffering 
any corruption. Objecting to this aphorism as an error 
of Vyasa, you have sfct up the theory of bibnrta by a 
fant'.^ul intwrprotation of it» Error consists in a crea- 
ture imagining, ‘I am one with tho creator.’ But crea- 
tion is not unreal, it is only perishable. The great word 
/*rnnnf)a is the self of God , itoin that Pratiaba all the 
V^edas have sprung in this \/or)d, Tho words ‘ Thou art 
That’ (tat-fwiDii-asi) applied to creation aro only frac- 
tional (prNV(shika)y but you, without minding the 
Pranabity calitJicse words tho supreme truth,* 


A LOVING GOD. 

In all this wide and rapturous vi.sion of God as 
One full of all Attributes and supremely Blissful, 
there was one .aspect — the Love-Aspect of God 
— which Mppcaleil to Ghaitanya nios,t, even ns it 
did to the other mystics of this peiiod, especially 

the Hindi poet, Ivabir. God is to them not niere- 

• ^ • 

ly the supremely Beautiful, tho Embodiment of 
all Power and Life, but tho One flroat liove t^hat 
pervades the world. GJkiitanya’oRen speaks of 

Kribhiia as the God “ at whose adoration the for- 

• 

mula recited is Love, the oliering presented is the 

seed of Love.” Krishna “is the source of Perfect 

• 

Bliss ; in comparison with Him, spiritual delight 
is as grass.” Elsewhere in a more mystic and 
beautiful strain, he describes Krishna thus : “ He 
is the AU’Attractery the Ml- Pejoicer, the source of 
High Rasa^ making men forget every thing for Ilia 
own Fortn : the aroma of whom makes .men give 
up the quest of enjoyment, success, makti and 

* Life of Chaitaijya. Translated by Prof. Jadunath 
Sarkar, . 


\ • 
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ploasuro. -4a thi« sidorafcion, thero is no shnstraic 
reasoning, no solution of theological problems', 
becfiusfi in His Nulnre sineetness p^’edoniinates'' 
The same doctrine is somewhat theologically ex- 
pressed in the following passage : “ What delights 

Krishna is named the ahladini power by which 
He enjoys delight. Krishna is Himself Delight 
and !/et lie tastes Delight, Uladini has been created 
to give enjoyment to the Faithful. The essence of 
hladini is named jwema (love). The emotion ‘ of 
prema is Qlled with the emofttons of ananda and 
chit. The supreme emotion {mahahhava) is the 
quintessence of prema. The lady Radha is the 
personation of that supremo emotion (vide the 
Brahma Samhila V, 33).” 

iniVOTION OH nUAKTUI. 

Such a God who is nil* Love and Joy cint he 
worshipped only in love —such Supreme Rasa can 
be tasted only by a heart full of longing and devo- 
tion. All the apparatus of religion— fast and 
ceremony and observance— are useless unless they 
lead to this love. Many are the eloquent passages 
wherein Chaitanya describes the characteristics 
of this prem rasa or love of God. ** When passion 
(y^^i) in Krishna is deepened, it is called prema 
(love), the permanent form oi,bhakthi in KrUhiia. 
It has two aspects. If any man has the grace to 
feel shraMha (faith), he consorts with pious men, 
from which companionship result the hearing and 
chanting of Krishna’s name. Froiyi the attain- 
ment of hhakthji. all his tr^jiubles are removed ; and 
as a consequence, his I’aith becomes constant which 
gives him a taste for listening and hymning of 
Krishna’s name. From taste (rmhi) comes strong 
inclination (asakthi) which gives birth to the 
sprout of passion for Krishna in tl^e soul. When 
their emotion is deepened, it takes the name of 
love {lyrema). That love is the ultimate fruit, the 
source of every bliss. The man in whose heart 
this emotion sprouts up is marked by the* many 
qualities named in the Shastras. No earthly 
affliction can disturb l)iR mind. Such a man 
never wastes his time without communing with 


Krishna. He never fears attack by cmjoyment, 
material success or the objects of sensual gratiti- 
cation. Even the noblest hhaktha considers him- 
self as lowly and fiimly believes that Krishna will 
take pfty on him. He is ei^er expectant^ ever pas- 
sionately longing.'^ Such love or devotion, however, 

‘is not fraught with any reward. “ As Wealth 
gives [deasure and drives away sorrow of itself, so 
hhakthi kindles lovo of Krishna, and when love is 
turned to Krishna, man is freed from bondage to 
the world. The fruit of love is not riches, or the 
cessation of re-birfch, hat its chief object is the en- 
joyment of the heaUtnde of loving.'' 

HOW TO CULTIVATE IHTAKTUl OH LOVE OF (iOD. 

Tliere is a himous passage in which Ohaitan3^a 
doKCvihcs how lovo of God can be cultivated. It 
is at once supremely psychological and compre- 
hensive. He speaks of two paths — one, by 
means of spiritual exorcises and the otljei’, 
not exercises but intuitive longing, a spontaneous 
devotion such as is found in gifted mystics. 
Study, singing, piayer, temple-worship, pil- 
grimage, self-restraint, active deeds of com- 
passion and good will — these form the spiritual 
exercises by which lovo and faith' may be 
■ induced. Some of the>e- - visiting holy places, 
temple- worship, etc., -work on the man’s mind 
by association of tliought ; some such as scrip- 
tures and stories, by kindling man’s kn.pwledge 
b,nd love. Otheis are exercises intended to 
train tho mirnl and the hcai't. These are 
derived from ilie rules and ideals of the 
Shast^'as. The other kind of bhakthi is a spont- 
aneous one -- a welling forth of love out of the 
depths of a mystical and devout nature. It is 
not tlie fruit of observances nor of artificial study 
and practice. Like that of a father to his child, 
like that of a comrade or lover, it is intense, 
personal, comes out of tho depths of the heart. 
Such a ‘'hhaktha pays heed to no shastraic teach- 
ing ; “ he withdraws himself into his dwn mind, 
and there ever remains close to hie object, 
the dearest Krishna, and serves Him inoes- 
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santly.'^ “ Though he adores Krishna^s feet 
rejecting shastraic rites, he foeltf nevertheless no 
teniptation for forbidden sins." 

chajtanya’s sect. 

While Chaitanya was spending the last ^ars of 
his life at Puri,^Rurrounded^by his few friends of 
on as^Btic disposition like himself, the now reli* 
gion ho had taught was spreading rnpidly in 
Bengal and Central India through the instru- 
rnontality of his missicinary disciples. The two 
men who laid the foundation of the sect in 
Bong.al were Adwaifcacharya and Nityanand who, 
with Chaitanya, ore long (‘:ime*to be revorencod as 
the throe Mahnprabhus of the now’lJhurch. Th(*ir 
descendants are still to bo fourul in Bengal in 
j)Ossession of large Kdigions estaVdisIiments. N<‘xt 
tt) these Mahaprnblius came the six (lossains who 
ap[)ear to have all setthal in Brindaban and 
Muttra. Their descendants are now found 
in those parts in possession of laige mutts and 
temples. The fouTidation of the two gicat temples 
of Oovind Deva and Madaii Mohun is asoiibcd to 
their inlluencc and celebrity. Kup, Sanatan and 
fliv, their nephew, were the more celebrated of 
the.se six Oossains. A considerable portion of the 
literature of Chaitanya 's sect owes its birth to^ 
the devout genius of these Gossains. Jiup wrote 
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RECENT communication from Russia says : 

“ Kerensky alone stands between Russia 
and ruin" : and that is exactly the view of 
all who have Tseen watching the extraordinary 
course of events in that country. Every great 
political upheaval in the past has succeeded in 
evolving a suitable leader to guide the march of the 
• new movement. An American contemporary cites 
the instances of the rise of Washington and 
Jesilerson and their peers in America and of 
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Vraja Vilnsf^Jamana, an account of Krishna’s 
6j[)ort8 in Brindaban, a collection ofliy^ins, culled 
Bahustavimili^ and a dram.a entitled YidagdJiOb 
Madhava. Sanatan wrote 1/arihakthivilas, a trea- 
ti.se on the nature of God and Devotion, Jiasamri- 
ia aindhu^ a work of high authority on the 
same subject and Bhakthumiria, which contains 
the observances of tlio sect. The descend- 
ants of these JVabhiis and Gossains are the 
lo/^ders .and high-priests of the Chaitanyite 
community. Though fallen oil* from the simple 
spiritual tradition of tlie early apostles, they still 
aie men of some light and leading and their 
establishments are centres of popular culture and 
usefulness. 

The strength of tlio community, however, lies 
chivvy in its lay mernbeis. I'lu5 Gliaitanyaites 
are a most inollensive and peaceful com- 
munity. Their learning, their humane princi- 
ples, their recognition of the rights of women, 
their insistence on piety and love in pre- 
ference to fast and ceremony, make thorn one 
of the most inlluontial North Indian sects. Some 
of the greatest characters that modern Bengal 
has produced have belonged to this church and its 
members still form a large and intelligent portion 
of the Bengali -speaking people. 


RUSSIAN PREMIER 

Napoleon in Fiance. “ Unless cut down by 
tuberculosis, from which ho is suffering, or sup- 
pressed by jealous socialists or assassinated by the 
dark forces of re.action, there is every indication 
that in Alexander Kerensky Ru.ssia has produced 
a first class leader." 

Kerensky who was born thirty seven years ago 
in the heart of Siberia, hist came into public 
notice in 1912 when ho made his famous public 
indictment of the militirry and the Police for the 
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massacre the Lena goldfields in East Siberia. 
It was on the same day as the sinking of the 
‘ Titanic ' that the strikeis wore shot. A young 
lawyer, Kerensky’s courageous defence first 
brought him the popularity which has since 
enormously increased among the workmen 
and soldiers and the common peasantry ol 
Russia. 

When the revolution broke out M. Kerensky, who by 
this time wan leader of the Toil Group, drew to biiDHelf, 
naturally enough, the attention of the toldierg and 
workmen— who, bo it remombered, made the revolution. 
He rose to the oucasion. , Hio popularity among the 
masBes — soldiers and peRsants -whose cause ho had so 
often advocated, was well founded, and it was this 
r popularity that*induoed the Provisional Government to 
give him first the portfolio of Minister for Justice and 
after the resignation of M. Goutchkoff, the post of 
Minister for War. For, the great bulk of tho army, it 
should be remembered, are peasants who have not 
become infected with the military spirit and passive 
discipline. As in the Dufna he had acted as leadfr of 
the Toil Group, which represented the peasants, it is 
not surprising that he hecame leader of the revolutionary 
soldiers, who are really peasants in uniforms. Heroin 
lios one secret of his inflaonce and power. 

From the riomcnt Kerensky becatne Minister 
of War in the new Coalition Cabinet ho has been 
indefatigable in his oflbrta. But then the forces 
of reaction and duplicity are also strong in Russia 
and Kerensky has had to take matters into hi? 
own hands and deal with the offenders in the 
only way possible in time of wkr. His premiership 
was confirmed after a groat deal of trouble over it 
on August 5, when a joint meeting of the Council of 
the soldier’s and workmen’s delegates and peasant’s 
delegate.s approved the decision by 147 votes to 
46. He has now formec^his own ministry after 
arresting those who had muddled all through and 
dispensing with a lot of incom]#tant8. He is 
now the only minister in Russia who lias also sat 
in the Provisional Government and has now 
taken the portfolios of wav and marine in addition 
to his Premiership. His troubles are by no 
means over. General Kornilofl’’s counter-revolution 
and the resignation of General Alexieff have added 
considerably to the complications of tITe situa- 
tion. But now that he has tided over the immedi- 


ate danger by the surrender of General Korni- 
lofi', it is hoped that his hands will be sufficiently 
strengthened for the prosecution of the war with 
undivided interest and singleness of purpose. 
With his courage and diplomacy, his presence of 
mind on ciitical occasions and his intimate 
' knowledge of Russian conditions, his l6ng ex- 
perience of administrative work and his legal and 
forensic abilities and above all his undoubted 
energy and enthusiasm for tho cause of demo- 
cracy, M. Kerensky may yet .succeed where his 
predecessors have failed. 

Tho French socialist Journals are uniformly 
jubilant over ’’the triumph of Kerensky ; and we 
are told that he shares some of tho strong points 
of the French revolutionary leaders. One holds 
him up as tho Marat of tho Russian revolution, 
with a touch of Camille Desmoulins, the 
journalist mob-leader of revolutionary France. 
** There are times when he roars with tho 
power of Danton,” says another. And yet it 
would appear that lie is a timid conservative by 
tho side of his cgmpoer and friend, Nicholas 
Tcheidzo, the most radical head of the soldier’s 
and worker’s Council. There is a characteristic 
•story of the conversation between these two 
friends which is reproduced in the American 
journal, Cm'rent Opinion, Kerensky one day 
came over from the Winter Palace, where the 
Duma was sitting, to report to the Council of 
soldiers and workers in the Tauride Palace. “ Wo 
have got rid of tho Czar,” explained Kerensky, 
“ we have got rid of tlie monks, we have got rid 
of the bureaucrats.” “ Good !” cried Tcheidze, 
“ Now we will start the revolution” ! 

“ The Russian revolution, ” says Mr. Fried- 
land, “ has now revealed itself as a social uprising. 
It is a great, complex and bewildering actuality. 
There is only one man to day in Russia who 
would seem to be a cementing personality and he 
is Kerensky.” 
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THE MAYFLOWER 

• BY THE REV. DR. R. A. HUME. 

♦ « 


N Septemhev nth 1620 a woe barque of only 
180 tons, the Mny flower, a-tiled trom 
Plymouth, England, for the Western world. 
The infliienee of that tiny vessel on the world 
has porhM}>s boon more far-ienehiiig nn<l morn 
bemfieent than that'of any other eraft that ever 
sailed the sea. This is solely due to the charaeter 
nnd tl»e aim of the passengers. They wore foi ty- 
ono rn^'n, who with women and children 
numbered one hundred and two ])or.sons of the 
middle class, who liad been woiried and.persecuted 
even in England because they were convinced and 
t.» light that spiritual life could come direct from 
(lod, without a formal compliance with an)' 
religious organisation contiolled by a secular 
government. They were wholly loyal to their 
King. They had no fpiarrcd with any or all 
who wished to follow a state-controlled reli- 
gious system. But for themselves they were 
didormined to have freedom to worshijiUod accor- 
ding to the dictates of their consciences. Because 
the then CSovernment of England and many of 
tlieir neighbours denied them such liberty they 
(‘migrated to Holland. Even there their ]>ersocu- 
tors troubled them. Ho they resolved to seek 
freedom in the wilds of recently discovered 
America. * 

With dilliculty they obtained from King James 
permission 'to found a Colony in North America, 
all of which was known as Virginia After over 
coming seriejus obstacles they .sailed. Difficulties 
twice drove their barque back to port. Urulaunted 
they sailed again on September (ith 1620. Huge 
palatial ateam8hips,*cquipped with every comfort, 
now convey passengers across the Atlantic in five 
days. That tiny Mayflower, bufleting a stormy 
sea, in wintry and inclement w'eather, spent .sixty 
seven days in making that same voyage. 

Her brave voyagers knew that whenever they 
shoud reach the new world they would find 
76 


wilderness without p, house, without a gov^rnmei^t, 
inhabited by hostile North American Indians, and 
without a single comfort. Yet it would at least 
•be a spot whore they could enjoy the supreme 
object of their lives, freedom to worship God 
according to the dictates of their consciences. 
Vet that very conviction compelled them to 
recognise tli.at some kind of orderly government 
must be arranged even before they should reach 
their destination. Therefore, during the voyage, 
they drew np a jilnn for their government, the 
essence of wiiicli was a ndigioiis democracy, i. e, 
an orderly society of democratic principles ond 
rogulatvons, with officials cfiosen by themselves 
under responsibility to God. Tn the cabin of the 
Mayflower those forty-one men formed themsel- 
vrs into a body politic by a solemn compact, the 
beginning of which was as follows : — 

In fche name of God, amen ; wo, whose namon are under 
writing, the loyal subjocts of our dread Rovereign King 
Jaiiion, having undertaken, for tho glory of God, and 
advancoinont of the Christian faith, and honour of our 
king.and country, a voyage to pl-iut tho flret colony in 
tho northern parts of Virginia, do, by thoi^o presents, 
solemnly and niiitually, in tho presence of God and one 
of another, covenant and oomliino ourselvos together in- 
to a civil body politic, for our bettor ordering and 
preservation and furtherance of the ends aforesaid, and 
by virtue hereof, to enact, constitute, and frame such 
just dnd equal laws, ordinances, acts, constitutionH, and 
offices, from time to time, as shall be thought moat 
^convenient for the gonornl pood of tho colony. Unto, 
which wcproniisR ull dun submission and obedience. 

This coinpac't was “ pcrlm only instance 

in luimnn liistnry of that positive, original social 
comp.act which speculative philosophers have 
imagined as the only legitimate source of goverri- 
monb.” Yet more and more tho peoples of the 
world are finding in it the seed and assurance of 
])ractical constitutional democratic government 
for to-day. It was tlie first bud of the Common- 
wealth whiel^lms now become the greatest Repu- 
blic of the world. Later when the thirteen 
American Colonies (most of which haii been start- 
ed on monarchical principles) separated from 
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their Mother Country to form a new nation, their 
leaders, ‘when drafting a constitution for the new- 
born nation, found their ideal in the compact of 
those Pilgrim Fathers. It was the principle of 
government of the people, for the people, hy the 
people under responsibility to God. 

Practically all the nations of Nortli and South 
America now have democratic governments. 
Several of the nations of Europe and oven huge 
China are now republics. A form of government 
alone cannot make it ti;uly democratic. The semi- 
monarchical government of Great Rritain is really 
more democratic than that of .some nominal repub- 
lics. The determining principle in the aim and 
practice of the Pilgrim Fathers was a S(*nso of 
obligation to God. I'^irst God and then, yet be- 
cause of Him, His people. The greater any peoples* 
conception of God and the great.or their sense 
of dependence on Him, the greater will ))e their 
conviction of their own possibilities and duties, 
and the greater their determination to meet their 
duties and to achieve their possibilities. On one 
American coin there is always the motto, “Jn 
God we trust.” The List ver^e of the best 
American national hymn is tliis . — 

Our FathPiV God, to Thco, 

Author of liberty, 

To Thf*© wo Bing. 

Long n 1 ^y oiir land be bright 
With freedom's holy light ; « 

Protect 118 by Thy might 
Groat Ciod, our king. 

‘ As sure as God is Almighty, and as sure as Tie 
will not bless tlie^ ainis of those who di.sregard Him, 
so sure is it that if our India desires more and 
more of self-rule, she must moiii and more know, 
revere and oViey the v’i.se, the good, the Almighty 
God who holds in His paternal hands the desti- 
nies of men and nations. Swarajya is the basis 
of good Sivarajya. Those Pilgrim Fathers best 
'served the political development of the world 
because they rightly gave pre-eminence to God 
even in their political plans. On September 6th 
we in India may well learn a lesson of political 
wiedom from* the voyagers of the Mayflower. 


An American poetess has sung their story : — 

The breaking wavea daahed high 
On a »4tern and rockhound ooiist, 

And the woods against a stormy aky 
Tlieir g : nt brAnchoa tOPHed ; 

o And the beaw night hung dark 
The hillH and watera o’er, 

When a hand of exilpH moored their bark 
On the wild Now England ahoro. 

Not aa the conqueror comcB, 

They, the true hearted, came ; 

Not with the roll of the Rtirring drums. 

And the trumpet that ainga of fame ; 

Not ns the Hying come, 

In Hilonno and in fear ; 

They Rhoolc the depths of the dPBcrt gloom 
With their hymns of lofty cheer, 

Aniidat the atorm they sang, 

And the atara heard, and the aea; 

And tfie aoundipg aialea of the dim woods rang 
To the anthem of the free. 

The onean eagle soared 

From hiH nest by the while wave’s foam. 

And the rooking pinra of the forest roared, 

Thia wftB their weloojuo home. 

There wore men with honry hair 
Amidst Ihut pilgrim hand ; 

Why had they come to wither ther€% 

Away from thc’r childhood’a land 

There was woman’s fearlc"«H eye, 

Lit by her deep love’s truth; 

There was mnnhood’a brow Kf>renoly high. 

And the fiery heart ol' you'll. 

What sought they thus afar 
Bright ieweln of the iiiiiu' ? 

The woiilth of ROOK, tho apoilR of war ?- 
They aought a faith’s pure shrine. 

Ay, call it holy ground, 

The soil where (ir st lh#*y tiod ; 

They have left tie Mt lined what there they found,- 
Freedom to worship God. 


AN APOLOGY 

8Y Ml!. r!ALlNl)lUl,AL DAS, B So. 
t) dear, if in blinding light, 1 clutch, 

The motON, tlint flust in it no mm*h, — . 

-I nin of daiKne^a, and in 'rhy love, 

1 hanker li»r ilie mote, — Thy touch , 

O dear, if in I’lice I find, 

The glamour, tint ban made me blind 
To all th* lights of I leaven and earth, 

— To my own bondage 1 In.ve aignod ! 

If my fleeting voice inspire. 

Thy love-aong or Thy mocking ire ; 

—I am of earth, of gloom,— and lost, 

To all Thy sacred Heavenly fire ! 

If my little breath fail Thy flute,, 

—And hushed in shame, 1 am mute ; — 
Wake up Thy rnelodieB, and let me hear, 
Tby long that made ma man from brute | 



MR. L. CURTIS ON INDIA’sVUTURE 

. BY 

DU. PATTAEI SITARAMAYYA, B.A., M.B. ifeC.M. 


R, LIONEL CURTIS who was recently 
charged by the Indian public^ with 
having conspired to bring India under the 
• control oi the Dominions, explains his. 
position very clearly in his “ Jjiittor to the People 
of India*”, and supports Ins conclusions by im- 
paling the Indian publicists on tlio horns of a 
dialomma. Ho begins h}' presmijing that unless 
the oourjcils of the Empire ai e ivtHnistitnted on a 
domestic and a federal basis* tins f.ibric whitdi 
has boon fashiori( 3 d after much laboyi* and ollbrfcs 
is bound to perisli. Jfc straightway predicts tliat 
in the reconstruction of tho Eoi^nrr, while eacli 
country or Dominion may but* its Statr Legisla- 
turo or Parliament, tb(» ’Imfuie as a. whole must 
havt) its Imperial concern., (uiti listed to a central 
J\ir{iairuuit consisting of .• Lower and an Upper 
House to o.tch of which Indian rcpi ( sentativos 
will bo admitted. lie t.hcn .c K.. us whetlua we 
sliiill link oursi'lvcs end o;n C' Un!i\ a. an appii- 
nago to the domestic l^uliaimmt of Britain iri 
which India c.annot piissibl) lia\o an)' lepieserita- 
tion whatever or whntlier wa< shall agi ee to en- 
trusting our destinies and tlie decision of “ how 
f.ist India is to (i.ivel tow'.irds rcsponsiblo ( Jovorn- 
ment ” to that larger bod> -the ti uo Imperial 
ParliaTneiit upon which all the communities of the 
(Jommonwcaltli can find a place along with those 
of India and to which “ tlie Bnglish im'inhers of 
Parliament upon wliosc sympatliy you have 
learned to count aro just as likely to seek election 
ns to the now Parliament created to deal with tho 
local affairs of the British Isles.” In formulating 
these positions* he Inis piohahly little doubt that 
all sunsiblu and thin king politicians in India 
would yoke theinsolves to tho Central Parliament 
of the Empire rather than the domestic Parliament 
of Great Britain, and this means that India 

^^Letter to the People of India.” By Mr. Lionel Curtis. 
Maomillan & Co., Ld., London. . 


w'ould entrust its destiny to the decisions of A 
body on which • the Dominions as well ns^ the 
United Kingdom are proportionately represented. 
If Indian politicians agree to such a plan, w'here 
then is the so-called conspiracy — either of Mr. 
Curtis or of the Hound Table Politicians ! 

Th(3 argument wamid bo unanswerable if tho 
[»je.sumptioris leading to it were correct. Is it 
then taken fur granted that immediately upon 
the close oi tho wjir the existing mother of 
P-irliaments will dwindle down to a domestic 
legislature concci nod merely with the affairs of 
Englaml ; thaf se[)arate P.irliaincnts will be esta- 
blislied for Wales and Scotland and tliat tho 
sottleuient ol Leland \m 11 follow similar lines ? 
It i.s trill, ti; it iiodtliei* the Imperial Conference 
nor the luifieiial Cabinet which have just con- 
cluded their memorable sittings have yet come 
to a decision on tho matter — have not even 
seriously considered this (picstion in a coinpro. 
hensivo manner, hot have held over the consider- 
ation of tliCrtt; complicated pioblems to a special 
sitting to he convemul sometime hence. But 
English public opiigon as well as the (‘.unsiderod 
(ipinion.'s of tht; Dv'erseas delegates have left little 
doubt as to whether tho plans of Lionel Curtis 
and Bisil Worsfuld are at all within the pale* ol 
pr.iCtical ]iolitir-. 

D, is true tliat tho laovomcnit liir Home feul© 
all round, and tho establishment ol aiitonomouM 
subordinate legislatures iii Kngland, Scotlaifd, 
Ireland and ^-Nhiles, lias been in existence lor 
wellnigh 40 years and has been steadily guning 
atieiigtli and suppoit. From tho time of hiir 
Robert Ptad comidiiint has been repeatedly made 
of the immonse multiplication of details 'in public 
business ; Parliament has become overweighted 
with '(kitiea and functions of a most trivial 
character iiiiAvorthy of such an au'guet body. 
Agt 5 i.in the assumption of sovereignty over India 
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by tho Crown, the vatit growth of the Empire 
itself since 1833, the dominant position of Orek»t 
Britain in world -politics during the past 50 years, 
the rapid extension of legislation to social (pies- 
tions havo^all i ended to increase Parlianiontary 
business to such a degree that the administration 
of Imperial afiairs as well of outlying parts of 
the Empire has made it impossihlc for a Central 
Legislature to transact its functiorjs witli ellki- 
ency or quickness. Reorganization of the Empiie/a 
councils has thoaoforo become urgent, but at the 
same time the conservative forces at work cannot 
be ignored. The. Hritishei is a matter of- fact 
individual note<l for liis deep attachment to what 
is time-honoured and traditional, for a keen sense 
of the practical and a constant striving after tho 
immediate, lie abhors ^iolont changes and H^ore 
is little doubt that tlie changes proposed by Mr. 
Curtis and Mr. Worsfold necessitating as they 
do a new Imperial Parliament, a new Impeiial 
Treasury and a new Imperial Taxation are of alto- 
gether a “violent character,” however noble, im- 
posing and logical in themselves they may bo. 

The revolutionary cbaiacter of the proposals 
has been .so far admitted by Mr. Worsfold him*' 
self that he has thought it necessary to de.scribc 
In his book “ Empire on the Anvil,” some half- 
way schemes one of which is “ to maintain tho 
Imperial Conference and the Committee of 
Imperial Defence and to make effective provision 
for the representation of India in both bodies, 
and for the attendaE4;p./»'ii Dominion Members at 
the meetings of the Defence Committee. Tho 
other scheme is to constitute h “ Dominions^ 
Council of Delegates” eleqted for a period of throe 
years; by the several Dominion Legislatures, in 
some manner to be agreed upon. Tho Dominions 
are to agree for a period of 10 years to contribute 
proportionately to their populations and upon a 
fixed basis of assessment, to the annual cost of 
the Imperial services, provided that the estimated 
appropriations for tliose services from the respec- 


tive revenues of the United Kingdom and tho 
several Dominions shall have been first submitted 
to and approved by the Council of Delegates. 
The Council is to meet in London, at least once in 
every'year and the Ministers of the Imperial 
Oovernment are to have the right to be present 
at and take 'part in its proceedings but* not to 
vote in any division. The voting is to be either 
2 )er capita or by States, but provision is' to bo made 
for the contributions to be voted or withheld as a 
whole, so that it shall not be possible for any one 
Dominion singly to refuse its quota. These are 
the alternative schemo.s of Mr. Worsfold and it is 
clai mod for tb.’. latter of these proposals that the 
Dominions' Council of Delegates oxoicising tho 
power of granting or withholding supplies dele- 
gated to it by the Dominions’ Parliaments will be 
an intermediate body between these and tho 
British Parliament, establishing a chain of re.s- 
ponsibility on the Foreign Secretary to the British 
Parliament, the British Parliament to the 
DominioiiB’ Council of Delegates and the Council 
to the several Dominions’ Parliaments. Human 
ingenuity has indeed been strained to tho full in 
devising such alternative schemes and all these 
only indicate how revolutionary and repugnant to 
the United Kingdom would be the original plan 
of an Imperial I’arliament with an Upper and a 
Lower House, Avith a separate Executive and with 
autonomous domestic Legislatures for England 
Scotland and Wales. An Imperial Executive 
requires an Imperial Legislature. Both require 
an Imperial treasury which in its turn must 
be filled by the levy of Imperial taxes. 
Few can disguise from themselves tho ]) 08 i- 
tive opposition of the Dominions to the levy 
of an Imperial taxation, which is not mitigated 
by the mere fact of their representatives 
being given a place on the body which may 
lay and levy them. The warning of 1783 is still 
fresh in the minds of statesmen and the fact is 
not forgotten that what tho Americans resented 
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was not merely the imposition of taxation with- 
out representation but the very idea of Imperial 
taxation itself. There is little doubt that adequate 
contributions will be made to the Imperial Defence 
whether or otherwise, but it isoqualfy be- 

yond doubt that tjio Dominions will never consent 
to the iSvy of Imperial taxation. To determine 
these contributions .the [inperial (Jonforences are 
quite competent. The constitutional [losition has 
changed considerably since Mr Ourtis published 
his proposals. A momentous session of the Im- 
perial Conference has been hold in 1917, India 
has been acknowledged a partnei in tl>o Kmpiro 
and not a more depundoncy. ^ She h:\s boon .c - 
higned representation on tlio Conference on terms 
of equality with the reqe-esentatives of the Donii- 
nions. What is more;, the portals of the British 
Cabinet have been thrown open to the Oversea 
Dominions and to India. ‘While it was in .session,’’ 
says ]\Ir. Lloyd George, ‘‘ the Oversea.s Members 
had access to all tiie information at the disposal 
of Government and occupied a .status of absolute 
equality with members of the British Government. 

. . . . As far as Government were coucorned 

they could state with confidence that the experi- 
ment had been comjilete su(;cess. Accordingly 
it was agreed that the meetings should be held 
annually or more often when urgently necessary.” 
These inijovations or the alternative proposals of 
Mr. Worsfold are regarded as quite sufficient to 
determine the contributions of the Oversea Domi- 
nions to Imperial Defence and to ensure their 
participation in the settlement of Imperial afikirs, 
and when Ibhe (]Uostion of contributions is settled 
by the Imperial Conference meeting annually or 
oftener, and by tlve enlarged Cabinet, there would 
be little necessity for Imperial taxation without 
which there would be neither an Imperial trea- 
sury nor an imperial Parliament. 

At the last Imperial Conference Sir Robert 
Borden spe&king on the resolution dealing with 
the constitution of the Empire looked for\^rd 


to development along the lino of increasing 
ci[ualization of status bctwooii the I)ominions and 
tho Mother Country. Ho believed that the 
Dominions fully . realized the ideal ot an Lu- 
perial Commonwealth of United Nations with 
the Crown :is a tie but under the jire.seiit 
conditions he hold that it would bo unwiso for the 
Conference to attenqit to enter upon the subject, 
Mr. Mas.scy expies.sod similjir views in seconding 
the Resolution. General Smuts, however, eonsidor- 
ed th.it the British Empire was the most important 
and most fascinating problem in political and cons- 
titutional Govoinincnt, tho woi Id had' over .seen, 
lie said when the}’ eaim^ to the (piestion ol the 
( -onstitution they touched the vei y gravest i.ssue. 

As a matter ol laet,” lie said “ we are the only 

group of tiations that over successfully existed as 
founded on ptinciples of e(juality. We hope we 
may become .an instrumet:t for good in the whole 
world.” Yet too much of the old ideas still clung 
to the now and growing organism. Although in 
practice there was groat freedom, 3et in theory tho 
Dominions are tho subject provinces of Britain. 
This would be a most im[>ortaiit question when the 
pormariPut ba.sis came to be con.,ideicd. The cir- 
ciunstcmcps of the Empire cydirehj prcdmh ^l a Federal 
aolation. An attempt to no nm dljlerant race.v, 
langicayoi^, economic conditiom and even common 

m % 

concerns woidd be absolntelt/ to court dimsUr. It 
was not beyond tiie wit of man to devise a schenio 
of continuous consultatioRS to J^eep* the various 
groups together. Sir Joseph Waid strongly 
opposed any attempt to hand over the control of* 
individual Defence Forces, to an\' Euipire Parlia- 
ment, but ho reiterated his previously expressed 
views on the necessity for such a Parliament. 
Mr. Lloyd George practically confirmed the viewH 
expressed by General Smuts. “ It is true/’ as he 
said, “ that no attempt had been made to settle 
the constitutional devoloi^merits to which the War 
Cabinet might lead. The whole question would be 
reserved for consideration by a Special Conference 
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^0 be fauminontjd ay soon as possible after tbe war 
to raid just tho constitutional relations of the * 
Einpivo. It was felt, however, that the experi- 
ment of con^iituiing an Imperial Cabinet in which 
India was represented had been so fruittul in 
bett^er understanding and unity of purpose and 
action that it ought to be perpetuated and it was 
believed that the proposal would corn me) <d it'^elf 
to all tho nations of the Empire.” This guaided 
but uiuajuivocMl pronouncement from the niunt 
radical, cntlnisiaslic, and courageous of Premiers 
leaves little room for doubt regarding the tuturo 
reconsti uetipn of tho Empire. Few can fail to 
detect in tho speeelies of G(3neriil Smuts in London 
a note ef caution in regard to this matter friend- 
ly ami e.'irnest, to those wlio t hink tho tiriiC is 
ripe for revolutioni/in^ the ( institution on the 
lines Mdo[>U*d hy Mr. Curtis. However commend- 
able tin* idea may look, “ it is none tho le.s.s full 
of })erils and (juirksand.s and above all it is open 
to the fatal objection tliat it does not seem to be 
desired by tho spokef-men of the Dominions,” 
says till) Daih/ TaUijrttjth (May 10-1917) and tho 
saiih* journal adds : ‘‘ It may he taken, therefore, 
as certain that tho special War (Jonferonce which 
will be eall» 3 d jit tlio end of tho war to consider . 
the general jiioblem of Imperial reconstruction 
will not favour the idea of a unified Parliament 
bf the Empire. Jleconstruetion \Yill proceed on 
lines le.ss sensational but far more consonant with 
tlie Biitish tradition of gradual evolution. Indeed 
it has already beg un^ (luring the last few weeks in 
the admission to the Imperial Cabinet of the 
states men of the Dominions and the icproscnta- 
tives of India.” Prefess'br Jveitii has clearly shown 
that the [d.in of a Federal Parliament for the 
Union has to (imtcnd .igainst nuiiicruus dillicil- 
tios and little chance of aeeeptance hy tdie 
statesmen of the day. Sir Charles Lucas lays 
emphasis upon the ‘invincible instinct’ in* Carlyle’s 
words, of the English race ‘ to expand, if it be 
possible, some old habit or method already found 


fruitful, into new growth for the new need.’ Bajs 
Sir C. P. Lucas : “ They will not have anything 
wholly new as long as there is something in exist- 
ence which can in any way be recast, amplified, 
distorted, if you like, but in one way or another 
to suit the purpose. Another feature of the race 
is that it is the most practical race in the world. 
They ask for and they get what will meet 
tho obvious need of the moment. They ask for 
.and they got, under any name and in any guise 
you pliMso, what will work from day to day. They 
do not ask and will not thank you for a far- 
leaehing logical plan which gives more than 
is actually required at the present time 
and professes to provide for an unknown 
and therefore speculative future.” One 
has to remember tho truth of the.^^o observa- 
tions in interpreting aiight Mr. Lloyd George’s 
statenumt regarding the War Cabinet and tho 
Impo ial Conference and their un(|ualijjed success. 
These institutions called into being under an 
emergoncy have served the national j)urpo.se ami 
may l*e trusted to do so for sometime to come. An 
Imperial Parliament, and Impel ial Trensuiy and 
I mpei ial Taxes are but institutions of a remote 
future. They may come into being in good time 
but before the day ai rives, the domestic constitu- 
tions of the Empire will have undergone changes 
of a f.u-reaching character. 'fhe problem of 
* lloiue Rule for Ireland which has been hanging 
lire for over three decades is in sight of an early 
solution, and a Parliament at Dublin will transact 
the domestic att'airs of Ireland. In duo course, 
England, Scotland, and Wales will have their 
autonomous domestic Legislatures. When the 
differmit parts of tlie United Kingdom and Ire- 
land obtain tiioir suboidiiiate State Pailiamonts, 
Jmlia will have succeeded in working her way 
onward to complete internal autonomy within the 
Empire and the Secretary of State for India if 
the oliice will not be then absorbed into that of the 
Colonial Secretary, will be to India, what the 
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Ifltter will be to the ColonieB. Until then the 
. •- 

British Parliament in its existing form will nonti^ 
nue to be in the ascendant, may be with new 
creations such as the Imperial Oahinot ind the 
Imperial Conference or a StHiiding CoiAmiti.ee 
of Imperial Defence and a Foreign Relations 
Comnfittoe ns Sir Charles J^ucis suggests oF 
a Council of Dominion Dolegatas which has bcon 
rocornmomled as a half way house hy Mr. 
Worsfold. Judging, then, from the tenor of 
events in England and th-^ tendencies of sta- 
tesmen in the Empire, it will bo easy to see that 
Mr. Lionel Curtis’ (piostioM.s n^od no answer now 
as the probabilities aio against the» estahlishrnont 
in one bound of an hn[i‘'i ial Parliament ju.st at 
this juncture ; his ijnostions will ne(3d no answer 
then U.S by that time India hopes to woi k out her 
Homo Rule in eoininon with Ireland, Scotland, 


Wales and kngland. The questions will not nrfse 
so long ns the British Parliament continues to 
play a dominant part in Imperial nflairs and 
the dav on whieh it ceases to do so will be 
Hie p..-ud‘day in the InsLory of India when 
she will hold a position of pirtiurship in the 
Empire smdi as the one promised to her by the 
London Thn^s, Mr. Lloyd Ccorgo and Mr. 
Chamberlain and smdi as the coTnp(^ieut States of 
the United Kingdom, Trcd.md, and the Dominions 
sh.ill enjoy. Till then India pleads for two privi- 
leges tiiat must justly - fall to her sliare—namely 
that she shall be rejircsentod at the Imperial 
CabiiK't us well as the Imperial C^)^f, bronco by 
duly elpctejJ ropn'sentatives and that in the former 
us in the latter she shall have tlie right of equality 
of Vo to and Voice. ^ 


THE ASPIRATIONS OF JAPAN. 

(f.eftcrti of (t Japame^a Scholar to an B-ncflish Frieod), 

KDITEI) HY MR. V. B. METTA.^ 


My Dkah Wilson, 

We came out of our pjist about (ifty years ago, 
because wo rcali/od the danger of an inactivo life, 
wlion tho old order was eonfrontod by the now. 
We then worked with lightning-spood to bo an 
up-to-dato race. And as wo have now succeeded in 
learning all that wo wanted to loaim from the 
West, we are at leisure to consider tho cllccts of 
our adoption of cortian Western ideas and insti- 
tutions. It must be admitted that our contact 
with the Wo.st has done us some good. Wo are 
becoming richer as a nation. Our people have 
become more enterprising. We feel a new kind 
of life throbbing within us. We have won the 
admiration of the world, — which is never unwel- 
come to any race on earth. But another and 
quite a different picture can also be pointed side 
by sidp with tho above one. Instruction is 
spreading among all classes now, but it ha.s 
brought superEciality ai^d love of rhetoric? in its 


train. Our now ideas of political economy Jiave 
,iriade our p.*or people a little poorer. Litigation 
has increased. I am also obliged to say, tliat the 
average J.ipanese i.s not improved by coming into 
contact with Westei nors. He bccomos vulgar, and 
• u.Mcs gross expres.sions, .and .sueai'-wui d.s, which* 
ho has picked up fro»n his Oi'cidoiital friends. 
(Do you know there arc no abusive terms ir> our * 
language?) Tho foelnig^ rT‘vcrenco for olders i.s 
also dying out among those of our i»onplo \^ho 
liavo been too mncli inllucncod by Western ideas. 

If we do not wish oi^r national soul to die, or 
to be merged into that of the West, we must try 
our best not to forget the ideals of a * bus hi.' We 
must keep up our ancestor worship in order to 
preserve the sense of con t i 'PI ity with our past, 
And^we certainly shall continue to keep alive our 
artistic ideals, which like all other Oriental ideals, 
seek the Ultimate and tho Universal onl}’. 

I might have written to you*before, that wp do 
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not want a ‘democratic’ form of Government, 
in the sense in which you Westerners understand 
it. But that does not mean that there is no ‘free- 
dom ’ in Japan as some of our Western critics 
seem to think. Are we all ‘ political slaves’ as 
they imagine us to be? Well, they ought to 
have road the lioenfio with which our newspapers 
wTote about the Peace of Portsmouth in 1905 ! 
Almost every important member of the (lovern- 
ment was then criticised furiouj-ly. Mass meetings 
were held in Hibya Park at that time, whence 
the Police were obliged ' to beat a precipitate 
retreat. The Tokyo mob is as unmanageable 
when it is once disotfected, as an English or 
French mob. It pulled down half a dozen build- 
ings in a fit of rage. The rioting then increased 
to such an extent that cnartial law had to be 
proclaimed in the city. Now, do such thing.s 
happen in countries which are not free ? 

Wo pass strictures on our government as 
freely as in any other country in the world. 
Those of our ministers who do not discharge 
their duties faithfully are practically compelled by 
us to resign. There have been even political 
murders in New Japan. The great Okubo, one 
of our earliest reformers was as.sassinat0d by the 
people. Neither the civil nor the military party 
in our country can do anything which the people 
do not like. But, in spite of all this, we do not 
wish to make the Mikado, a .servant of the peo- 
.ple! We have been taught the virtue of obe- ^ 
diehco to him from time immemorial, and there is 
no reason why we should now behavo tow.aids 
him like disobedient children. 

He is the cmb'odiiron^of'all that is highest and 
best in the Japanese race. We do not want any 
sooialists in Japan, because their doctrines are 
more necessar}" in your society than in our.s. Are 
we not justified in that case, in nipping those 
movements in the bud, which are likely to do 
more harm than good to our society ? 

What glorious future do we see liefore our 
country? — What is our greatest ambition? — to- 
words what goal are we wow inarching ? — these 
are some of the questions which our Western 
friends ask us repeatedly. To begin with, 1^ me 
assure you, that we are not hatching a great plot 
for exterminating the so-called white races.' (Do 
you know tb^t many Asiatic races, — like the 


Ottoman Turks, the Arabs, the Persians, the 
Armenians, and* the Circassians^ are ns ‘white 
ns any of the Southern European races ? As for 
Northoi*n Europeans — I wonder whether they 
should be called ‘ white ’ or ‘ red ’ ?) That would 
be quije beyond our powers ! what we wish to do 
is to lift up other Eastern races from the mire 
of degeneration. We want to be their guides, 
philosophers, and friends. Some of them have 
benefited us morally or spiritually in the past, 
nnd so, it is now onr ambition to quicken the flow 
of life-blood in their veins. We want the races 
of the Asiatic Continent to learn from us the art 
of self- rejuvenation. There are many thousands 
of Chinese students studying in Japan at present. 
We have also largo colonies of Chinese and Indian 
students in our midst. Other Oriental races will 
soon look iipor Japan as the land of light. We 
also hope to influence the West considerably in 
days to come. We know that our art has 
already influenced some of the most famous 
European artists. Before the end of the present 
century, we might succeed in influencing your 
Htorature, your philosophy, your science nnd your 
religious ideas. By that time, Tokyo will have 
become a second Athens or Cordova in learning, 
and a second Home or Bagdad in imperial 
majesty. The k"ar- Eastern civilization is likely 
to become the dominant civilization of the world 
sooner or later. — Do you think it is a mere 
dream of mine ? No ! —for, we are marching 
towards our great Future with steps as firm as 
when we begsin to march about fifty years ago to 
our present position among the great Powers of 
the world. 

And what will the future civilized races of the 
world think of your civilization when it i.s dead ? 
They will praise it for certain reasons, no duubt ! 
But they might condemn it also, in n.s superior a 
manner ns you now condemn the various Oriental 
civilizations of the past. They will perhaps .say, 
that you were so blinded b)’ your ‘ Science,’ that 
you could not see the greater light of Religion. 
In other words, the Finite was always more im- 
portant than the Infinite in your eyes. They 
• will say that yon were very heavy and clumsy in 
your thought and actions as comparsd with’them- 
solves. They will laugh at your ‘ International 
Law,’ your Hague conferences, your sufifragettes, 
your fondness for spirituous drinks, and a hund- 
red other subjects which you seem to take very 
seriously jdst now. 

Yours Sincerely, 

J. Okakuiu. 



SELF-GOVERNMENT FOR INDIA 


Lord Islington' 

I say at* once that if the ideals of the 

British Empire stand for anything, India's future 
must be in /iccord with those ideiils and her ulti- 
mate ambition which she must one day realize 
after successfully surmounting the difficulties be- 
fore her is the attainment of responsible Govern- 
ment within the Empire. This ideal, which took 
this country many centuries to achieve, cannot be 
reached in a day, nor can it be given by Acts of 
Pai liamont alone. The journey may be long and 
arduous, and the dangers of a false step cannot be 
ignored. Tt is the task of British statesmanship, 
which alone has the necessary experience, to guide 
India so that she may not falter or relap.so on the 
way. 

Immediate developments should, (said Lord 
Islington,) begin in the Panchayats (the organs of 
village Government), in Municipalities, and in the 
District Boards administering country areas. 
With regard to the Presidency and Provincial 
Governments ami the Legislative Councils, he was 
of ojnnion that much could ho done with great 
benefit in the direction of decentralization. The 
developtnent of the country had outstiipped the^ 
capacity of any central Government to exercise 
eftectivo administration. Such matters as police, 
education, agriculture, forestry, and public works 
and industrial enterprise might bo handed over 
entirely to the larger of the Provincial Govern- 
ments. Each Province should bo allowed to work 
out its own rodfemption by itself in accordance 
with its own capacity. 

They must aim more representative control in 
Local Governments through the medium ef elected 
representatives, perhaps best done by the creation 

* Speech at the Oxford Bummer Meeting, July, 1917. 
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on the French ]>lan of Standing Committees of 
the Legi.slative Councils. Ho would like to see a 
Government consisting of a Governor and four 
Executive councillors (nominated by the Crown 
on the recommendiition of the Governor), two 
Europeans and two Indians, and he would regard 
members of the services ns eligible for the post 
of Governor. If in deference to the Legislative 
Council, the Govorninont modified their policy, the 
Council would have to shoulder rosponsiblity for 
the results. Tint was the e.ssence of responsible 
Government as we understood it, and to secure 
its introduction into Indnin Local Government a 
suitable system of clectiori was important, The 
method of election should continue as at present 
based on a community franchise, but where possi- 
ble the system of election should be direct instead 
of, as now in certain cases, indirect. 

Adequate powers of taxation must be given to 
the Local Governments. Some means must be 
found of leaving provincial balances to a greater 
extent than at present under the control of the 
Local Governments, though power would have to 
be retained by superior authority to intervene in 
the last resort should a [irovince squander its 
resources. 

Hut evpti (co»tiiuied LoiT Islington) if these 
changes, end tliey nre all changes which could 
only be introduced slowly and on careful enquiry 
were made, the Government of India would still, 
and always mu.st remain responsible for the Im- 
perial side— or 1 mu.‘^t say federal side— of Indian 
Government. It is impossible that the Govern- 
ment of India should ever divest itself of the con- 
trol over .the Army and the forces for the local 
naval defences, foreign relations, communications 
(including railways posts and telegraphs), customs, 
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currency, all of which Services are of wider than 
local range. The liberalisation of the supreme 
legislative and executive councils would follow the 
lines which I have sketched in the case of 
the provincial councils, but in view of the greater 
importance of the matters in which the Imperial 
authorities have to deal, progress would necessari- 
ly be slower and would be dependent on the suc- 
cess of the changes in the Provincial OovcrnnuMits. 

If all the changes that 1 have montioticd 
could in due time be carried out, the picture ihf^t 
India would present would resemble, witli the 
necessary differences entailed by local conditions, 
in particular the existence of the native States 
that of the Commonwealth of Australia which as 
you know, is a Federation of Self-Governing States 
in which the central aifthority exercises colitrol 
over matters afiecting equally all the component 
units. 

In any final scheme of Indian Self-Government 
provision must be made for the Native States, 
which in area and population cover one third 
of the Peninsula. They did not form part of His 
Majesty’s Dominions and though pi oud to recog- 
nize the paramountcy of the British Ciown their 
rulers enjoyed almost complete internal sovereign- 
ty. Lord Islington held that those Native States 
must come into the scheme of their own free will, 
their treaty rights must be scrupulously respected, 
and nothing must be done to impair the personal 

link which binds them to the Crown. 

•» • 



< British and Indian public men and officials 
must for years to come carve out in joint efforts 
the destinies of British India. Their continued 
00 - operation is a vital element in thjs great under- 
taking as every patriotic Indian who loves his 
country must realize. The opportunity for India 
is great. May it be granted that both races, 
British and Indian, will with single-minded en- 
deavour, Combine to avail themselves, of the 
Occasion. 


H. L Lord Chelmsford* 

At the very first Executive Council which I 
hold as Viceroy and Governor- General I pro- 
pounded two questions to my Council : (1) What 
is the* goal of British llulo in India? (2) What 
are the steps on the road to the goal ? We came 
to tlie conclusion, wliich T trust most HonI Mem- 
bers V. ill ngroe was inevitable, that the endow- 
ment of Ihitish Jntlia as an integral part of the 
Britisli Empire, with S(i]f government was the 
goal of Hritish Rule, and His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment liave Fiow put forward in precise terms their 
polic\, v^liich I may say that wens the Govei-n- 
!nont of IndiU regard, in substance as practically 
imlistinguishahle from tliat which we put forward. 
With regard to the secoral question, after careful 
and detailed examination of the ground, we arrived 
at the decision that there were three roads along 
which an advance should be made towards the goal. 

The first road was in the domain of Local Self- 
government, village, rural, town or municip.al. 
The domain of urban and rural Self Government, 
is the great training ground from which political 
progress and a sense of responsibility iiave taken 
their start, and we felt that the time had come to 
. quicken the advance, to .accelerate the rate of 
progress, and thus to stimulate the sense of res- 
ponsibility in the average citizen and to enlarge 
his experiei^ce. The second road, in our <;)pinion, 
'lay in the domain of the more responsible en)pIoy- 
ment of Indians under the Government. We 
felt that it was essential to progress lowards the 
go«l that Indians .‘^hould ho admitted in steadily 
increasing propoition t# the higher grades of the 
various services and departments, and to more 
responsible posts in the admiList<;ation generally. 
It is, 1 think, obvious that this is a most import- 
ant line of advance. If we are to get real pro- 
gress it is vital that India should have an increas- 
ing number of men, versed wiiot only in the 

* Speooh in opening the autumn BOKrion of the Impe- 
rial Council at §imla on September f), 1^17. 
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details of every day admirrtstratioi), but in the 
whole art of Government. 1 doubt whether thoie 
is likely to ba anyone who will cavil at the gene- 
ral conclusions at which wo arrived as to those 
two roads of advance, but agreement innjt not 
blind us to their instruction. The first and fore- 
most principle which was enunciated in Tjord. 
Ripon’s Self-Government resolution of May 1882, 
and was sui)sequofitly emphasised by Lord Morley 
and Lord Crewe in their despatches of November, 
27th, 1908, and July 11th, 1913, respectively, 
was that the object of Local Self-Governnif^nt is to 
train the people in the managemont of their own 
local affairs, and that political education of this 
sort must take precedence of iiiei e considerations 
of departmental olliiiioncy. We are in coniploto 
accord with the princijilo, hence our advocacy of 
an advance along the first road. Equally we rea- 
lise the paramount importance of training in 
administration which would he derived from an 
advance along the second road. There is nothing 
like administrative experience to sober the judg- 
ment and bring about an a[)picciation of tlio 
practical dilhculties which exist in the realm of 
administration, and it is from this source that wc 
look forward in the tutiire to an clement of ex- 
perienced and tried m.'iterial for the Legislative 
Assemblies. 

We come now to our third road, which lay in 
the doftuvin of the Legislative Councils. As Hon. 
Members will readily appreciate, there is no sub- 
ject on which so much dillercnco of opinion exists, 
and with regard to which greater need is required 
for careful investigation and sober decision. 1 
may say frankly that wc, as the Government of 
India, recognise fully that an advance must be 
made on this rdad, simultaneously with the advan- 
ces on the other two, and His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, in connection with the goal which they 
have outlined in their announcement, ^have de- 
cided that substantial steps in the direction of the 
goal they define should be taken as soon as 


possible. Some criticism has been directed 
against the Government of India on JJie score 
that wo have not disclosed the policy outlined in 
our despatch. I must remind Hon. Members that 
the decision on such a question rests not with'tho 
Government of India but with the authorities at 
Home. Moreover, on the larger question of a 
declaration of policy, in view of its unique import- 
ance, I have steadfastly refused in the face of 
much adverse criticism to anticipate by any state- 
ment of my own the decision of His Majesty’s 
Government, who alone ’could make a final and 
authoritative statement, and 1 was careful to 
warn Hon. Members in my opening speech to thorn 
last February of the likelihood of delay owing 
to the grave preoccupations of the Home Cabinet. 

Tbi«, however, is I hojiO now immaterial, for 
His M.'tjesty’s Government have announced their 
policy and have authorised the Secretary of State, 
with His Majesty’s approval, to accept my invita- 
tion to visit India and to examine the issues on 
the spot. I had invited Mr. Chamberlain to visit 
India, some time back. He was on the point of 
accepting when his resignation took place. Imme- 
diately on Mr. Montagu’s assumption of office I 
expressed the hope that he would see his way to 
accept the invitation which I had extended to his 
predeco.ssor, and I am delighted that the Cabinet 
have decided that he should accept. Some appte- * 
honsion has been expressed in that the Government 
of India is about to bo superseded temporarily^ by 
the Secretary of State. ThGre need be no anxiety 
on that score. As I have told you, Mr. Montagu 
is coming on my invitation to consult informally 
with myself, the Govermnont of India and others. 
Ho will make no public pronouncements of policy, 
and the business between the Government of 
India and the Home Government will be conduct- 
ed through the regular channels and the Council 
of India. There is no question of suppression 
but the outstanding advantage of Mr. -Montagu’s 
visit is that he will now have the opportunity of 
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making at first hand an examination of the ques- 
tions in ^ue, and for my part I shall leave no- 
thing undone to enable him to receive all the 
suggestions of representative bodies and others 
which he may desire. In these circumstances, and 
in view of Mr. Montagu’s assurance that there 
will be ample opportunity for public discussion of 
the proposals which will be submitted in duo 
course to Parliament, I would suggest to LTon. 
Members that the intervening time before -his 
arrival might be spent in quiet examination of the 
arguments to be placed before him. For myself, 
I am anxious that when Mr. Montagu arrives we 
— and in that pronoun I include all those repre- 
sentative bodies and others mentioned in the 
announcement — should have ready to place before 
him all the material whifth will enable him to <^orm 
a reasoned judgment. I hope Hon. Members will 
not regard my advice as suspect, but 1 would 
press it on their attention that when Mr. Monta- 
gu arrives in India he should find a calm atmos- 
phere, suggested policies carefully thought out 
and supported by sober arguments and concrete 
facts, and a spirit of sobriety dominating everyone 
of the issues to be examined. 

H. H. The Maharala of Alwar* 

1 say to you, students, whatever sphere of life 
may lie before you and whatever careers mqy 
open out in your future, pray% remember that you 
are first an Indian, a patriotic Indian, a loyal 
Indian. These c in' be synonymous to each 

other and need not at all be contradictory. The 
air is rife in these days in India with questions of 
Home llule and Self-Government within the 
Empire and, the war, in the words of the British 
Prime Minister, has made us a tlrousand years 
more advanced in our notions of life and people. 
All these questions of politics to my mind do 
not rest so much on pious hopes and concessions 
as they do on self-realisation which coines from 

* Address to Btudonts at Alwar, Sopt. 1917. 


within and when *this light dawns within, the 
darkness of ignorance disappears and gives place 
to freedom, which, when applied to countries and 
peoples as a whole, acquires such names as Home 
Rule,*. Self-Government, etc. I cannot conceive 
any Indian who is true to his country and to the 

c 

blood of his parents not uniting in the legitimate 
aspirations of India towards its ultimate goal of 
taking its rightful position within the Empire. 
This is the time when you must prepare yourself 
in order that you may fulfil the needs that will 
come before yon, so that with ripe judgment and 
sound education,' you may be able to take your 
rightful position in the Empire and be citizens of 
a country or of a State which may feel proud of 
its gallant sons. 

The Hon. The Raja of Mahmudabad’*^ 

I appreciate fully the importance of Mr. 
Montagu’s decision to come to India and examine 
Indian problems on the spot. But we must pre- 
pare ourselves to do all wo can to enable him to 
understand what exactly the real situation liei o is 
and I might as well say hero as emphatically as 
I can that we intend to support, and support 
as firmly and unflinchingly as possible, the Con- 
gress- League reform scheme. 

One of the chief dilUciiltics no doubt which any 
Indian reformer would have to face and to succes- 
fully overcome is the adjustment in as ‘happy a 
manner as possible of the relations between the 
Ruling Chiefs and the British Indian Govern- 
ment. While not desirous of entering into the 
question fully I would lay it down as guiding 
principle that unless we of British India are 
allowed to have a voice in the affairs of the 
Native States, the Princes should not bo given any 
hand in shaping our destinies at this critical junc- 
ture. I have great hopes in the statesmanship 

and liberal instincts of our present Viceroy. 

■ « _ _ 

* lutorviow to a PrcBB corrcupondoat, Bimla, Bept. 
1917. 
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Mr. H. S. L Pcflak * 

I have felt more and more that it is not possi- 
ble to expect any peo[»le to rest content with being 
governed by another people. (Cheers,) And it is 
not po-siblo to expect tlio Indian peopb^ tw rest 
content with beinj' prevented froni giving the best 
possible to its own aspirations. Nobo ly else is 
capable of expressing Indian aspirations so well as 
Jndians thflmselves, throiigli their own represen- 
tatives, by moans of their own institutions and 
through their own Government eventually. And 
until this is done, obviousl}^ thei e can be no resf| 
there can be no pea(!e in this coinitry. T well 
remember the statoTnent nj.ide by Air. Bernanl 
Shaw in his “.John liull’s oth(3r Isle” where he wis 
discussing the (piestion of Irish Nationalitv. lb* 
regarded the (juestion as in the n.iture of a na,- 
tional curse, and so tar as li cdand was concerned, 
it was absolutely broken by the evil <I isea.se and 
all its activities were fi u.st rated bccau''e it was not 
capable of the fullest e.vprossion of its national 
feeling. We all look to tin* gro.itcr federation of 
the world in course of tinn; Tso nation witli a 
broken nationality can rest content until a healthy 
nationality is once more restored. I do not regard 
thi.s national movement as being in any sense a 
political movement, for ni} interest in the political 
movement would bo very little of a i)olitician, but 
of a servant of humanity. 1 regard this movement 
of nationalism in India as a very great humanita - 
rian movement. It is a movement to enable the 
people • of India to enjoy freedom of conscience, 
freedom of thought, freedom of expres.sion, freedom 
of speech and freedom of action. Unless all these 
are granted in the fullest measure, there is bound 
to be continued, unrest. As a Britisher myself 
and as a believer in the general confederacy of the 
British Empire, 1 think that the absence of these 
conditions in India makes for ill-will in the Empire. 

I do not believe -that it is possible to apply fine 

* At an eotertainuient given by tho Indian Colonial 
Society, Madras, on Friday, 24th Aiig.lU17. 


principles in Europe and not to apply Ihe same 
fine principles in Asi.itic countries. Huu|jj^ijitv, so 
far as I have been abh^ to observe, is one and in- 
divisible, If you jiinch a man in England or in 
South Africa lie winces. If you prick'a pin ftito 
him he obj^chs to the pin- pricking policy. Then 
I say that if you want to get lid of the.se condi- 
tions, you should have the full expansion of your 
energies. It is nccossar} for you yourselves to set 
tho. basis to do tho work and to lay tlio foundation 
and then you will he able to achieve the object. 
By what wo have done we deserve. I believe that 
my sc(*orid Alotherlaml, India — my s])iritual 
Alotherlaiid will take her pi. ice in tlic comity of 
li.ations as jiii e(pi.‘il. You should lose no oppor- 
tunity of self-s:u rilie4‘, you should think of no 
ullbrt too groat to l.i\ yoi^i l.ihoiiis on tho altar of 
your country in order th.it youi ellbrts may bear 
fruit and so that your childien may not undergo 
the same conditions you find yourself in. 

The Hon. Mr. M. A. Jinnah"*^ 

“The .selection of All. Alontagu to the Secretary 
of State for Indii U w'- given, as was but natural, 
the people of this counti y great satisfaction and 
the Prime Minister deserves tho best thanks for 
his choice at the present critical juucture. 
Whatever nu«y be *tho causes that led to his 
coming to Imlia, in onlor to ensure tho succes.s of 
Iris mission before he sets to work at bis task 
there should be, in my opinion, a general amnesty 
declared and all those interned as political pri- 
soners relea. sod and I hopo^ia’t Lord Chelmsford 
at whoso invitation the Secaretary of State fo^r 
India is coming to this country will respond to 
the public feeling and sentiment on this matter 
which is very strong. Indeed the internment of 
Mrs. Besant is universally resented not only on 
principle but because it is undci stood in view of 
the pronouncement of tho heads of Provincial 
Adminjstrations to be a direct blow to the general 
national movement in this country and this was 

* To a Freb8 repreecbtative in bniila. Sept, 19.17, 
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the cause that led the people to consider the 
questioniiof passive resistance. Repression with 
one hand and concession with the other is a policy 
which no self-respecting people can accept. AVc 
are determined to stand by the principles of the 
memorandum of 19 members of tho Council and 
the reform scheme of the Congress and the 
Moslem League and 1 would urge upon tho 
leaders and every organization and the people at 
large in the country to lose no time in properly 
organizing so as to be ready when Mr. Montagu 
comes hero to place the situation before him, and 
to be able to do so wo must set to work at once. 
I notice that already interested parties are setting 
up people against the Home Rule League which 
is being misrepresented as going beyond the 
demand of the Congfbss and the Lcagim, As 
President of the Bombay Home Rule League 1 
cannot but repeat what all that we want is 
and that all that the entire organization of ours 
is devoted to is the roalization of the scheme of 
reforms adopted at Lucknow, with this diflbroncc 
that the Home Rule League is an educationist 
progagaiida and the Congress is more a dedibera- 
tivD body. I feel sure that the Mussalmnn.s and 
Hindus will stand together’ on this matter and J 
trust that whatever intrigues might be set up by 
interested parties to detach any section of the 
landed aristocracy or Hindus or Mahornedans'' is 
doomed to failure. Personally I appreciate fully 
some of the questions afijecting the Ruling Chiefs 
of India and 1 am sure that they feel for India as 
‘ much as any one of us was clearly demonstrated by 
the speeches at the historic send off that was given 
to the Maharaja of Bikaner at Bombay by the 
Ruling Chiefs prior to his departure to England 
as a representative at the War Conference. But 
the question of British India and its adminis- 
tration should not be allowed to be mixed up 
with that of the Native States. ” 


Hon- Pandit Motllal Nehru. * 

We claim to be reasonable men and as such we 
have through our great National institutions 
submitted a scheme of reforms to which we con- 
sider. wo are entitled as a first instalment towards 
the grant of full responsible Self-Government in 
due course. What wo have asked for is '’to our 
minds tlie irreducible minimum of real power 
w’hich ought to be invested in us. But we grant 
that we are not infallible. We are open to con- 
viction and arc prepared to negotiate on the 
^basis of our scheme. It is not correct to say 
that vvii are asking fur the whole loaf in the 
expectatioriPof getting a. slice. 

It is equally incorrect to say that we are 
revolutionaries and will Ijavc nothing but full 
respoTisible Self-Governmont at once. Much 
powder and sliot have been wasted by certain 
Provincial Governors to demolish this fanciful 
idea. Our position has beew clearly stated 
in the representation I’ecently made by the 
joint conference of the National Congress and 
the Moslem League held at Bombay. That re- 
piesentation embodies our answer to the policy 
of repression in a dignified and emphatic manner. 
It makes it clear that the newly awakened spirit 
is not to be suppressed by the Defence of India 
Act or the Press Act. It asks for the complete 
reversal of the policy of repression and the 
immediate release of the interned ^ patriots. 
While demanding that the Congress- Moslem 
League scheme of reforms be given effect to after 
the close of the war it invites the Government to 
publish its own proposals for public discussion. 
It insists on an authoritative pronouncement 
pledging the Government to a policy of making 
India a self-governing member of the British 
Empire being made at an early date. We ask 
for no more and shall be satisfied with no less. 

* Presidential address to the Speoial Provinoial Con- 
ference of the United Provinces, I.uoknow; August 10, 
1917. 
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Mr. Sved Hasan Imam* 

My heart has always beaten in unison with 
yours in longing for the realization of those groat 
aspirations for constitutional reforms which will 
make our country a fully self-contained and ^elf- 
governing member of the confederacy of common- 
wealths Constituting the British Empire 

Jt is because we are satisfied tliat there can bo 
no political and economic progress in our land till 
th^H)uroaucracy is replaced by popular legisla- 
tures with full control over the execaitive and the 
judiciary, that we have placedjiefore us as the 
goal of our aspiration, the establishment of self- 
governing institutions in tlii.*? eountiy. It is idle 
to tell us that tho bureaucracy have done foi- us 
this, that and tho other, that they liave given us 
good government with its concomitants of peace 
and contentment. Good government which the 
bureaucracy profess to have given us is no doubt 
better than no government, but in the first place 
good government need not bo necessarily synony- 
mous with bureaucratic government. Even a 
fair-minded member of the Indian Civil Service — 
Mr. Bernard Houghton — lias had tlie candour to 
admit in bis well-known \vork called Bnrmno'atic 
(looemuwnt that “ the menace, tho real peril, lies 
not in the grant of more popular government to 
India; it lies in tho oontinuance of tho present 
bureaucr^itic system — a system wbicli h.as served 
its purpose and which India has now outgrown.’' 
Wo are grateful for this unequivocal admi.ssion iu 
oui’ favour by a retired Civilian, but as a matter 
of fact we scarcely need any such outside support. 
Our knov^ledge of the deficiencies .and limitations 
of the Indian bureaucracy is too subjective to 
nmke us require ^nd objective proof. The we.aier 
whom his shoe pinches feels it but too keenly to 
need any confirmation on the point from the on- 
looker. We who have lived these many years 
under the administration of the Indian *bureau- 

* Presidential address to the Bebar Special*Pro^incial 

Conferenoe at Patna, 20th August, 1917. > 
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cracy do but too well realize its inevitable short- 
comings — the inelasticity of its system^ iffce rigi- 
dity of its method, tho soullessnoss of its 
administration, the super-sensitiveness ^ to ar^d 
impatience of oven the most moderate criticism, 
tho intense anxiety to retain, at all cost, the 
power and influence it has so long enjoyed and 
last but not least tho passion for docile obedience 
and subservience to its authority. These are 
realised in a more or less largo measure in all 
parts of India, but in a somewhat backward 
Province liko ours they stand out in bold relief — 
especially tlie 1 ist. However it bo, it is quite 
clear to us that now that wo arc demanding self- 
government, we shall not be placated by the good 
government ofibred to us by the Indian bureau- 
cracy^be it howsoever b??st in Mentioned, consci- 
entious or bonev^olent. 

Khan Bahadur Sarfaraz Hussain Khan * 

It is your boundon duty to make it quite 
clear to His Majesty’s [ministers and advisers 
in England and liis representatives and agents 
in this country that not only industrially 
but even politically and administratively, India is 
resolved not to bo content any longer with being 
„ a more ** hewer of v^ood and drawer of watei- ” 
No, she is determined that though like tho self- 
governing dominions she may be a daughter in 
lier mother’s home, she shall be a mistress in her 
own. Tho whole country from the Him.alvyas to 
Cape Comorin spoke out its mind to this efiect, 
last Oliristmas at tho Lucknow sessions of the 
Indian N.itional Congress and the Moslem League,* 
and it now rests with us to make our dream of 
Solf-Governmeiit within *the Empire or Home'' 

llule for India, a living reality 

For years I gave the best of what God has given 
me to loyal co-operation with those in whose 
hands Providence has placed our destinies, but 
I feel boupd to confess that of late the conviction 
has been growing upon me more and more that 

Preside ntial address to tho Ninth .Debar Provincial 
Conferenoe at Mongh^r, hold on ‘29th July, 1917, •>. . . 
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while co-operation with the officials is good, 
aelf-dep€f^.denc 0 and self-reliance are oven better 
and that while good Government, such as has 
been established in this country by our British 
fellow-subjects, is to be appreciated and supported, 
yet Self-Government for India within the Empire 
would be even immeasurably better and should 
therefore, be sought after by every constitutional 
means at our disposal. It is in the fulness of 
this conviction that I stand before you to-day 
as an avowed Home Ruler so tint the few years 
that may yet bo vouchsafed to me by Providence 
may be devoted to the service of my Motherland. 


But when I find thali the demand for Self-Gov- 
ernment is echoed from end to end in this 
country, and that all classes and communities are 
united in its insistence as the first plank in 
Indian progress, I feel doubly strengthened in 
asking you to press it, with all the earnestness and 
enthusiasm you may command, on the atToention 
of His Majesty's Government, and to strain every 
nerve in securing it by constitutional methods, 
buoyed up with the conviction that good govorn- 
inont c.an never be .a proper substitute for Self- 
Government. 


H. H. THE MAHARAJA OF TRAVANCORE 


The festivities in connection with the Shnshtf/ab- 
dajmrthi or the GOth birthday anniveraaVy of 
H, 11. tlio Maharaja of Travancore were celebrated 
with befitting enthusiasm all over His Highness^ 
territory on the 24th of September. Travancore 
residents in other parts of the country wore no less 
enthusiastic in their celebration in honour of their 
Maharaja, Indeed as was observed by one of the 
speakers at the great public meeting at Trivandrani, 
presided over by Dewan Krishnan Nair, the event 
is unique in the history of tbe Rulers of the State. 
It is some 150 years since such a festival was over 
celebrated in Travancoie. ’ Tbe l ist ruler who 
witnessed his Shasttfahdhapurthi w.as H. Jl. Mar- 
thanda Vorma who reigned for 02 years. 

H. H. Sir B.ila^Rama Varma, o c.i E , G.c.s.i., 
the present Mahara ja is one of the premier prin- 
ces of India. His Highness has been thirty- two 
years on the gadi and the period of his rule has 
been one of continued 'progress and prosperity. 
When His Highness came to the throne in 1885, 
the State was, from all accounts, in a backward 
condition. But His Highness has been fortunate 
in Iris Dewans with whose assistance the revenue 
and poUpe administrations were improved by suc- 
cessive Ministers not to speak of the great pro- 
gress in educational and legislative departments in 


recent years. An cx-Dowan of tlie State, in one of 
the State manuals, gives this account of the pro- 
gress made in His Highness' time. It reads: 

In no aitniJar poriod of Travancore history have so 
many im prove men ts and reforms boon so quietly effeefcod. 
Sovoral usofiii schoineR have either boon inaugurated or 
completed sinco his accesHion to the Musnud, and those 
have already begun to bear fruit. Such are the Kotha- 
yar Irrigation project ; the Parur and Kaipuzha reola- 
unation Hchomos ; the Kyii-kari'aiul Puthon volUara bunds; 
the restoration of the banks of several rivers ; the 
construction of several bridges across rivers and btroaniH 
throughout the Blato ; the iiitrodimtion of the Railway ; 
the thorough restoration of the old main lino^ of oom- 
luunication ; the construction of several ' ew ones ; the 
opening up of the high range and otlier mountain 
rogiouH ; the abolition of the Viruhi service; tbe romis- 
eioD of several obnoxious taxes ; tbe organisation of a 
sanitary l>-'.partm3nt iiioluding Vuccination, Vital statis- 
tics, rural sanitation and itinerate medical relief; the 
large extonsion of medical aid : the medical grants to 
private dispensaries and native Vydyasaias ; the promo- 
tion and extonsion of the bencfibH of Education by 
establishment of new schools and colleges both for boys 
and girls ; the founding of Technical scholarships and 
the encouragement of Technical education and of free 
Primary Education to the backward classes ; the offer to 
the public of agiicultural loans on liberal terms; the 
holding of agricultural exhihitions and the establishment 
of agricultural schools ; the introduction of a compul- 
sory system of State Life Insurance ; the reorganisation- 
and reformation of nearly all the Departments of the 
S'.ito; and above all tbe establishment of the Legislative 
Council, the Sri Moolam Popular Assembly and the 
abolition conditionally of taxation in kind. 

We congratulate Hie Highness on the benefi- 
conce of his administration and the deserved popu- 
larity he enjoys among his loyal subjects in 
Travancore. 



H. H. THE MAHARAJA OF TlbAVANCORE. 





The Release of the Interned: 17th Sept. 1917. 



MR R. P AVADIA. MRS. ANNIE RESANT. MR, G. 8. ARUNDALE. 

Tbe release of Mrs lk>sant and her two followers has been welcomed throughout the country as a juntf and statesmanlike act. 
Id answer to tbe furious and insonsate agitation created and fomented by certain ALglo-lndians against the release, II. E. tho 
Viceroy, in his oonoluding speoah at the Imperial Counoil on Thursday, the 27th inst., made the following pertinent reply 
** We as a Governinent would surely have shown little faith in the policy recently made public or in the appeal for concord and 
co-operation which 1 made in my opening speech of this sossion, if we had adopted any other couri'e than that which we 
** have followed. Previous to the announcement of that policy the positi 9 n was somewhat difficult. Wo have gladly taken the 
opportunity that has now offered itself for oper.ihg a now obapter. The Home AJembor informed you on Monday that Mrs. 
** Desant has passed hor word to me that she will co-operate in obtaining a calm atmosphere for Mr. Montagu’s visit. 1 
“accept Mrs. word aud 1 am sure her remarkable energies will be directed in the way she has indicated.” 
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Social Ideals in India and China 

Mr. A. C. Chatterjee, I.C.S., writing in the 
Ulndtiatan Review, (July 1917) ploaila the urgent 
necessity for the underfitanding of tho infi!;titu- 
tions of oiir neighbouring countries like Chin.a, 
Siam, Jllpan and Persia, and urges that in our 
sociological studies we should not concentrate our 
attention too exclusively on the history of tho 
West, for there are equally valuable lessons to be 
learnt nearer home. In many respects there is a 
groat similarity between present conditions in 
India and China. Hoth have *clung until it is 
almost too late to the ideals of an ancient civili- 
sation, and both me now faced with the competi- 
tion of tlpe whole woi Id and must, in order to 
pj’eservo national cxistmii-i', organise themselves 
on new lines which should not, if they are to bo 
at all successful, involvo an absolute breach with 
the present found itiiuis of ‘•ociety. India and 
China have, thon^forc, much to learn from each 
other, and the success as well ns tho fjiilure of 
01)0 in any direction should ho a lesson to tho 
other. 

A recently published hook, ‘ Village and Town 
Life in China,’ tries to make a comparative .study 
of Chinese institutions, to see them in relation to 
the eustoins of other peoples and to review their 
merits and defects with a certain detachment. 
And a perusal of this work shows that some social 
institutions wliich we claim ns peculiarly Indian, 
are also prevalent in China, ey., tho Joint 
Family System ; tho position of women in tho 
family, eto. Other points of similarity are found 
in marriage customs and ceremonies, and also in 
village government, at any rate as it existed in 
India before the disintegrating influences of the 
18th and 19th centuries. The perusal of this 
book will give Indians an insight into the inner 
life of China whicl\ is not to be gleaned from 
works written by Europeans, and will disclose 
many points of parallel and contrast with Indian 
iastitutions. It is possible that institutiAna 
77 


prevailing in both countries which are similar in 
nature might have had a similar ei^ition from 
common originals. We should iiA longer stick 
fast to the belief that the systems of caste and 
joint family and the position held by women in 
the social fabric have been evolved by us inde- 
pendently of the mutual influence of neighbouring 
races or communities. The tendency to look 
upoit our ideals and institutions as peculiarly 
Indian is due to the very littlo direct communi- 
cation with other Asiatic countries and nations 
which we have had since 16 th century. Since 
that time the trade-routes that served for com- 
merce as well as for intellectual and spiritual 
conta<‘t between N’orthorn fndia anil China were 
vdrtii.Jly rdosed. Tho Portuguese navy which 
was then dominant in tho Eastern waters entirely 
isolated the various countries. And China and 
Japan themselves followed a policy of mutual 
exclusion. 

Bureaucratic inefficienev 

In the course of an article on the above subject 
tho hivestcn'^s Revietn fioints out • — - 

India, Onicial India, failed to rige to tho meaRure of 
officiency demanded and expected of it, and its failure 
illiAtratos once more, in a too lurid faRhion, alas ; the* 
cBRential inefficiency always displayed by and to be 
expected from a bureaucracy responaible to nobody. 
Having no master, tho unodtitrolled fiunfJtioiiary almost 
invariable breomes in the lump, a bad servant. We 
know hero what it is to leave everything to the 'oonsti-* 
luted authorities.’ although here, thoie is through ques- 
tions in the House of Couiniosis principally, a certain 
amount of check upon tho vagaries of the covenanted 
functionary. That floes not help us much or carry us 
far; but in India, it is nobody’s business to make sure 
that any man is qualified for the post to which he is as- 
signed, that any official highly placed has capacity for 
doing his duty, or that any man in a position to direct a 
policy is capable of framing one or of understanding a 
policy when provided for him. 
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An Appeal to the Civil Servants of India 

There,:, ifi piiblisb.od in the E'ist and West for 
September^l^ outspoken letter from ‘ Sexagena- 
rian * addressed to the Civil Service about the 
present political situation in T?ulia. The writer 
says that, ho will not objoct to a more doctrinarire 
or theoretical amendment of the Goverrunont of 
India Act of 1915 to the eUbct tliat Self Govern- 
ment within the Empire shall lx* t!.e goal of the 
administration. To make India truly (it* the 
Civil Service has to make a sacrifice and asks 
whether it is prepared to allow Indians a fair 
share of odicos in order that the}’ ma}' acfjuire 
administrative expi vienco of a high order, .and 
that experieneo may not he lost to India as it is 
now lost, when the E»iglish servants go back to 
their country ; and ho fells them that they will 
not bo losers if they give up their monopoly and 
come in as friends or advises, rather than as 
masters, for the Indians arc a grateful race. He 
exhorts them to engage tlie people hy their affec- 
tions, to convince their reason, and assures them 
that they will be loyal from the only princijdo that 
can make loyalty sincere, vigorous or national, a 
conviction that it is their true interest and 
government is for their go9d. The administra- 
tion is very costly ; and even the army charges 
are in excess of the whole land -revenue, while 
James Mill thought that tlio revenue from land 
alone in India, would suffice for all the expenses 
of government, i[^ properly managed. The ad- 
ministration is also top-heavy, as oven the Pioneer 
Tidmitted in 1908 ; and it i.s moreover not in touch 
with the people or alive to their needs ; and the 
Times of India sa3^s plaibtively, “ that none can 
live in this country, without being conscious -of 
the yearning amongst the very best minds for a 
quickened policy of political, social and economical 
development, which will speed up measures to 
enable India to take her full place amyngst the 

people of the world with a full sense of 

responsibility, we say the Government of India 


and the services in 'the Provinces are not in full 
harmony with the times.” 

1 don’t think you will ever nay that India ahould be 
governed by foice or fraud. The only other alternative 
is to govern it by good will, and in order ho to govern, 
yon Hhould introduce popular reepoiiHiblo institutions, 
upholding oconomy in every detail, and adapting their 
arrangenienta to the needs of their people. Your Talu- 
ka and District Tjooal Hoards und* your MunicipalitioB 
can never bo responsible popular bodies, so loifg as they 
are not aDovvod to deiiberalo and decide as representa- 
tive bodies Hahlr to arroiivt to their constituents for 
their behaviour, and hub]oet only to the advice and 
guHanco ot a sympathetic Local (lovernmont Board, 
posHOHsing as in Knglund the confidence of the public. 
It is quite time, therefore, to do away with the system 
of nomination, except in very backward pai ts of India. 
By all means let the minorities bo adequately repre- 
sented, but the bemt way to Hecuro that object is to 
give them the right of election, and not to give your- 
selves the riglit of selection. The same remark applies 
to the Provincial ConiTcils and to the Imperial Council. 

Oontlemen, 1 do not blame yon for a moment, 
remember. If wo knew nil wo would forgive all. You 
are creatures and servants of a bad system under which 
India has a governing easte. Hut it has lasted long 
enough. Do not believe in “muddling through.” It 
means an enormous waste. Do not go in for a policy 
of “Drift” or a policy of “Divide and Uule.” l)o not 
lend your ears to time-.servers, talo-bearcrH, “eie*plea- 
sers,” “ humour-feeders,” and doiible faced men, like 
those who in the time of the Tudors and the Stuarts 
did vour country cnonucuH harm Do ns you would 
be done by, and practise that ch.uMiv which has been 
called “the grandest of illuminruts. 


The Conscience Clause in Indian Schools 

Tho Rev. W. S. ITdll.md, in n vocont iftsuo of 
the East and West (‘xuininos the grounds upon 
which tho Hon. Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri bases 
his demand for thu inti oductioTi of a con.^cience 
“^clause, and urges inan}^ reasons against its intio- 
d notion. Lf>3^alt3' to tlio mi.ssionaiy commission 
makes it impossible for mis.sionaries to 
tbemseivc.s to tlio woik of education, unlc.ss tlioy 
may deliver tho Gliristian mossagn to 'all tlieir 
pupils. As against this, it may he d< cbiied tliat 
loyalt3^ to tho missionary conipiission does not 
preclude them from lecogi ising that the atmos- 
phere of voluntariness on the part of those to 
whom Christian mes.sage is given, is of great 
value f\)r, and even os.sentiai to the success of 
mission work. And moreover the vnlije of mis- 
sionary work lies quite as much outside the scrip- 
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ture cliiSK-i'oorii as in iL. The secoud point of 
objection Mgainst the introduction of a cunscienco 
clause is that wo all bohevc religion to be essential 
tea completes or worth}' education, and chaiarter 
being regarded as the chicl oleinent in ediiftition, 
education without religion will be very futile. 
Missioft su|»[»ort(U>. at hoirie, may withdraw their 
hol[* from schools and collt^ges, all of wlios(< pu[>it^ 
do not receh'O Cliristian teaching. A coir.ciem;e 
clause leading u[) to a voluntary ju-riod in the 
time-table will introduce into the institutions an 
element that does not harnioinsc with the genius 
of thcii- regime and di.-cifdine. Moreoxer 
(Sovornmont cannot very well draw (Kdinitcily the 
limit of its elloifs to secuio the pupil immunity 
trom ('Inistiaii inlliU3nco and teacliing. And it 
is necessary' to distingujsh cli'ar-ly between tho 
general principle tliat (Jlr. i.,tiau prt)paganda lnn^t 
thi’ougbout be based, not on coercion, but on 
voluntary corrsent and lie' p,i i l,icnlar proj)osal 
to icialise this principle hy tiic legislative introduc- 
tion of a conscience clause. 

JMissionaiy opiriion may be suihieaiisod acc^id- 
ing to the writer in tlie following [raragraphs : 

No Mulution of the proliloin uiulor ( oiiHi'lcration can 
be HatiHfnctory wlatb duoN not 

(11 loavo room fei oiitiro loyalty to our iiiiiiyn.nary 
00111 mi^siuii ; 

(If) uohoro with Round educalioral method and disci- 
pline ; 

(•1) coiurnend itHolf an fair and hononrublu to tho 
Indian eoviHcioneo; 

( 1) proHorit a hue of policy tli it ( Jovcrnitioiit car adopt. 

Now tho introduction of a conKcu*m*o tlauRo, while 
cotibiRtont wiin the lawt but one ol those tentH, in m at 
leant pORtiible colliHioii wiih all the other three. Can a 
Molution be found that uatiKileH all four condilionR ? We 
think it can. And the way lion, not in a conNcionco 
claviHe, bul^ in tho provision by the authoriticM of an 
alternative institution wlierovor CliriHtiaii education in 
not dohired. 

First, wo iiiURt make it plain to the Govern luent and 
the public that tnisiionarioH are not respoiiHiblc for the 
gonoral education of India, We arc here to give ChriR- 
tian oduoation to those who are willing to receive it. 
Governiueiit cannot donmnd of lin that tho education wo 
give shall be Icrr than Christian. Where ChriRtian odii- 
oation is not desired, tho Oovornniont's busincRS is to 
provide an altornativp Rohool. We claim no Monopoly 
anywhere. Government may everywhere provide an 
alternative to tho Christian school ; where this is honest- 
ly desired wo shall wolcomo it; but Government cannot 
require us to mutilate the ediioation to the giviqg of 
wnioh we have freely devoted our lives. 


A Colonial View of Imperial Unity 

•Mj‘. F. 8. TMtli.ini, writing in tlic peges of the 
Royal Colonial Jnatiiatii Joii^nud {^vjty 1917), puls 
forwHi'd certuin piMcticul suggestions ^ wliich^ he 
thinks will bo of grout value in maintaining tho 
right sentiments both at. homo and ubroud on 
which tho futuio of the Empiic solaigrly drporids. 
Artificial incuiis such as tuiiH’r' will, indeed, make 
it more proli table for the colonials to tiade with 
Rriluin than with foreigners, Imt sedf interest 
may become too stiong to allow this to continue 
indidinitcly' and in any case, the uatuial desire of 
the Jlorninions to establish their own industries 
may lead to heavy^ proteetivo duties aimed at 
Hritisli-imide goods as well as those that are 
foreign made. In this conlliet between self-inte- 
rest »nd filial devotion, th?5 latter tie will neces- 
sarily be weakened. Nor should Imperial Unity 
bo permitted to lest only on the foundation of 
national safety. It is conceivable that the Domi- 
nions or any one of them may become powerful 
enongli to depend upon their own means of do- 
fonci*, either alone or in alliance with a foreign 
power. Great attention should be concentrated 
on the b(‘st v\ay to maintain and cultivate a right 
sentiment in the Doiyinions. Much may' bo done 
in tJic Dominions and in (Jrcat Brilairi to bring 
homo to childien what the Empire means, what it 
•stands for and Jiow its solidai ity' .secures the 
libeityofiill its citizens. Another w'ay of in- 
ilueiicing colonial sontinMUit is tl^’owgh the navy ; 
and their coluiiial cadets as well as their families 
and friends will he largely intlucnced by nieHiis of 
their personal int^'rest in the navy which makes 
for Imperial Unity. Tim presence of colonial 
garrisons in tho Briti.-li army and their stay 
occ.isioimlly in the Colonics will be of x cry great 
value as fostering a sense of Imperial unity, and 
moreover colonial experience will be of great valuo 
to tho tpopps. Education may bo co ordinated 
throughout the Empire, and the (Colonial public 
schools may very well be linked up with those of 
England. , ^ 
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The National Spirit and the Indian Church 

The Jlerboit Anderson, Secretary of the 

National M -\onai y Council, writing in the July 
number ef tbe International Tieview of Missions 
describes the induence of the National Spirit upon 
the development and progress of the Indian 
Church which shows itself in appeals to the 
missions for India for more autonomy and liberty 
for self-expression. It corresponds to the appeals of 
Indian politicians to the Government for a larger 
control in the administration of the country’s 
affairs. It is also seen in a growing disregard for 
Western denominational dilfercnces and a desire 
to introduce Oiiontal customs of worship, and 
also in the demand which is certain to become 
intense in the near future for the complete 
equality of Indians m status and responsibility 
with their European follow workers. 

The duty of mis-sions in the face of this situ- 
ation is very clean. First of all there must bo 
the fullest, deepest sympathy with all aspirations 
after a Church of India, free from foreign control, 
and desirous of developing its life, under the 
guidance of Christ in its own wiiy. The autho- 
rities of all foreign Missionary Societies must 
accept the principle of a jomprehonsive Church 
organisation adopted to tho country, and should 
approve its European Staff giving every facility 
for the spread of this desiie. Fioe discussion 
ipuong Indian Christi iii.s must bo encouraged. 
And i» ractical iktep.s slwuld ho taken towards 
giving into Indian hands, tho baptism of all 
^Indian conveits, the marriage and burial of all 
Indian Christians etc., and as far as possible, 
control of all Church or Chapel properties and 
buildings. Koreign missioriai^ societie.s must 
make evan.^olism their primary work. The 
findings of the Indian Christian National Con- 
ference hold in Calcutta in 1912 sum up the 
idealH of the Indian Church in a succinftt way as 
follows. 

Development .of the Churclu— It is the conviction 
of thii Conference that the stage has been reached when 


every effort should bo made to make the Christian 
Church in reality the most efficient factor in tho 
Christian propaganda in this land. To this end it is 
ONsential that the Church in western lands should 
continue to oo-uperato in th-j further development of the 
Indiah Church that it may most effectively accomplish 
its providential mission in tho regeneration of India. 

Oasire for a oomprchensive Church. -This Con- 
ference is of opinion that there is undoubtedly a strong 
desiro on the part of many of tho ‘leaders of tho Indian 
Christian community for a comprohonsivo Church 
organization adapted to tho country. While the commu- 
nity as a whole, as might bo expected from its origin and 
history, cannot be said to have shown any strong and 
widespread desire **10 this direction, neither can it bo 
said that there is anything within the community itself 
which would militate Against tho realization of such an 
idiml. Tiiis Conference, therefore, considers that every 
facility should ho afforded for tho spread and develop- 
ment of this desire in the Indian Christian oorumunity at 
large. 

Freedom for self-expression — While this Con- 
ference behoves that tho Indian Church should continue 
to receive and absorb every good inihicnoo which tho 
Church of tho West may impart to it, it also believes 
that in respect of forms and organization, the Indian 
Church should have entire freedom to develop on such 
lines as will conduce to tho most natural expression of 
tho spiritual instUiCts of Indian Christians. 

Development of Indian leadership. — This Con- 
ference rejoices to recognize widespread indication of 
the awakening of a true (•pint of saariAco and service in 
the Indian Church, and especially tho irispiration which 
the growing Student Christian Movement is bringing to 
Christian students all over India, leading them to offer 
themsolvoH for direct Christian work. This Conference 
regards it as of primary importance that every suitable 
effort should he made to present the highest ideals of 
sacrifice and service to our Christian youth, so that the 
host typo of consoorated leadership may be secured for 
the Indian Church. 

This Conference desires further to record the convic- 
tion that whenever capable and spiritually-minded men 
and women are discovered, churches and missions should 
make a real and unmistakable advance by placing 
Indians on a footing of (tompleto equality, in status and 
responsibility, with Europeans, and thus open for them 
the highest and tho most responsible positions in overy 
department of missionary activity. 

In this (lonnoction this Conference would emphasise 
the principle that the work carried on by foreign mis- 
sionary^ societies should be grao'ually transferred, as 
opportunities offer, to the Indian Church, and tt^at 
suitable plans and modifications of existing organi- 
sations should be adopted, wherever neoessary, so 
that this principle may be carried out by missionary 
bodies. 
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The Educational Service 

“ Vetus,” writing in the August number of tlu; 
Modem. Review df.sciibes the recommendations of 
the Commissioners regarding the constitution of 
the educational services, and explains how Indians 
have been harmed in v.irious ways. He then 
examines the effect of the Majoiity Report on 
Educati(»Ti in India, and Islington’s arguments for 
racial favour. The now recommondMlioiis, he s.ays, 
will aggrav.ate the colour distinction ..iid make the 
position of the Indian professors both in the 
upper and lower brandies of the service distinctly 
wor.se than before. Tlio old theory that the 
I. E. S. and P. E S. are prrallel aer^vices equal in 
status though differing in pay has been abandon- 
ed ; while Indian professors however old and ex 
porienced belonging to Class IJ {i.e P. F. S.) are 
to be styled as.sistant lecturers or domon.strators 
throughout their career. The maximum of { of 
the posts in Class 1 cadre for Indians may n(‘vcr 
be worked iqi to in practice; and in futuie 
Indians with Hritisli University (jualitications, 
w'hen appointed to Class I will get Ks. 200 a 
month loss, or be four years behind Europeans re- 
cruited like themselves. The olfoct of the Majoiity 
Report will be to make colleges under Govern-' 
ment extremely inexpansive, because extremely 
costly ; and this is for doing the work of colleges 
in India, which, in the opinion of the Commis- 
Bioners is of the nature of that performed in the 
upper forms of a secondary school in England. 
By the deliberate lowering of the status of Indian 
professors and keeping them in subordinate posi- 
tions, all spirit would be crushed out of them. 
The result would be that fewer and woiso 
Indians will be^available for the P. E. S. (Class 
II) than even now and tho bulk of the teaching 
service in colleges will have to be done by cheap 
subordinate service men. The justification for 
• the high pay of «he Europeans on the ground that 
the European branch is a corps d'elite is not true 
when the majority of recruits to that service are 


men of low (pialifications and belong to cheap 
provincial universities of the British Isle.s. 

Mr. Rihiin’s pit^posil to divide t'lb .service into 
two, a Specialist bi’ancli with I00'*^posts, and an 
ordinary branch with 485 posts, togetfior with the 
details connected therewith will remove all rea- 
sonable di.scontent among Indian teachers, greatly 
cheapen the educational macihinory, attract the 
best Imliaii talent to tho work and raise the 
elKciency and general intellectual level of our 
professoriate. 

Mr. Montagu’s Opporlunitv 

“If Mr. Montagu proves to be a plaint tool in 
the hands of his subordinates, ” writes Mr. St. 
Nibal Singb in the August issue of the Review of 
Ret^etf'Sf “ it will not bo l||)cause he lacks knowledge 
of India. Ho lias ti a veiled in India, and he knows 
just what Indians want.” Mr. fSingh says that tho 
memorable speech that Mr. Montagu made in the 
House of (>ominons five days before he was 
ap})oi!ited, was at (iist ignored by the Press, and 
then “ the reactionaries and their friends began to 
say that lie spoke when he was ‘ irresponsible.’ ” 
•Mr. Montagu, however, allirmed, within a week 
of bis appointment, that his statement in tho 
House ol Cnmniuns “ einhodied the opinions that 
J held and still hold. ” 3’he gist of the advice 
^hat Mr. Montagu gave to the mem hers* of 
Parliament \Nas : “ whatever be tho object of your 

rule in India, the universil demands of those 

• • * . 

Indians * * * is that you should state it. Having 
stated it, you should give some instaJmetit 
to show that you are in real earnest, some 
beginning of tlic now plan which you intend to 
.pursue that gives you the oiiporlunity of giving 
gi-eater representative insstitutions in some form 
or other to tho people of India, of giving them 
greater control of their l]xecutive, of remodelling 
the Executive ...” 

India, says Mr. Nihal Singh, is waiting to see 
Mr. Montagu carry out this a.dvice. 
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The Transmission of Religious Legends 

Mr. J. Konnctly writ iri;^ to tho xJoimud of tke 
Ixojjiil Asuitiby^ckLij (April 1917) coribributoft tho 
fii^tpirfcof Iiis" tiit'sis ou the traiisiiiissiou ut 
legdnd juul ritual through soculir contact troin 
the 2fid to the Tith century A.D. botwoon Ikul- 
dhistn and Chiistianity. He there are al.•^o 

a largo nuniber of cases where llindiiisin and 
Christianity seem to havo borrowed from t‘ach 
other. Sir G. Grierson has sliown reason for 
thinking that Kamanuja was iri/luonced by 
Christianit}', while a grcAt European .schoolman, 
Albertus Magnus, who w^as the uiastiu’ of 8t. 
Thomas Atpiinas taught doctrine characteristically 
Indian. Omitting all questions of dogma there 
is one important Hindu cult, the worsliip of the 
child Kiishna, which bus been supposed ta owe 
not only some of its legends, but its entire con- 
ctq)tion to Christian in (1 nonces. The controversy 
over this problem has lasted for nearly three 
quarters of a century. 

The IaiIiPi ViUira and tho Vhhnit I'orana 
share a whole seih'.s of stories in common wdth 
t\\Q Uosjyels of t}i€ hifimcij. And if one can find 
in any of these three cycles of stoiies, doctrinal 
matter peculiar to one of the, three religion.s and 
foreign to tho other two, then it will he decisive 
of tho question of origin. Hut Kennedy, before 
going to the question of origin, brings out in tho 
present part, all the materials which show what 
points of contact there wew between Buddhism, 
Christianity and Hinduism. He is of opinion 
that such matter can be found. 

Buddhism ante-dated Christianity by about five 
centuries, and attempts 'm e frequently made to 
show that Buddhist stories and Buddhist cxpro.s- 
sions found their way into New Testament, and 
more especially into the first three Gospels. To 
justify this contention, it is alleged that Indian 
stories reached the Near East long be/'ore the 
Christian era; and Pythagoras and yEsop aio 
quoted as instances in point. Indian storiee of 


course did reach the' West in pre Clu istian times, 
although they were neither so early nor so numer- 
ous as .some scholais imagine. Mr. Kennedy is 
of opinion tliat Biitldhism and Christianity first 
imt in fruitful contact — A.D. 100 — and that 
any prior contaiJt was impossible. He says that it 
i.^ the fasliion to credit the A chaenienian ‘‘period 
(0th to 4th (^onturie.s B.C.) arul even the times 
that preceded it with an active importation of 
Indian stories and ideas. Tho Noo- Pythagoreans 
first gave rise to this opinion ; and Max- Muller 
quote*! /hjsop’s fables to prov'o tlio umigration of 
1 ndian stories ; wliilc other scholars have mg- 
gestod ail Indian origin for Greek and Peisian 
stories which we find in Herodotus, The stories 

which .are admittedly Indian were first told 
by Herodotus and Ctesias, who cfuild not 

have known the ‘ Middle Land ’ and Maga- 

dha, the land of the Epics and of the Jata- 
ka.s, as it was unknown to the West 

before the Indian cam]>aigns of Alexander. (‘>25 
B C ) Tho historians of Alexander's campaign 
and tho.se who xisifced the court of the Mauryas 
had personal knowledge of Northeiii India ; but 
the fn'sh .stories they relate are lew : and regard- 
ing Imhan ) eligions and leligicius piactices they 
are morij communicative. The Indo-Gieeks of 
tlie bccuinl and first centuries B. C. addeil nothing 
to tho stole of information wliich ioacl\od tlio 
•West, not even geograpliical knowledge, and their 
Buddhism never got bo\'ond their pale. Up to 
the Christain era, tlierefoie, the knowledge of 
Indian religions wliich reached the Wo.st was too 
supeifici.il and too slight to make any impression* 
while the tales were of freaks of nature, of mons- 
ters and of marvel.:. , 

But in the early ceriturie.s of tho Christian ora 
all tho peoples between Egypt, Syria and India 
began to intermingle with each other ; and all tho 
centuries' passed, their intercoiirse grew great- 
er and more intimate. Tlie real meeting ground 
of Christians and Indians was in Babylonia and 
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the "roup of coiuitrics, noAh and west of iho 
Inihis, i.e., Bactria, Kabul and Arachosia whioli 
may he said to have formed the Greater India. 
In all those countries wo have Indians, Kushans, 
Jews and Chiistians. Wo read nf (JhrisUrwis in 
Tlactiia by the end of the second century , and a 
monk M the sixtli century, Kosino-i I ndikopleustos ' 
finds in Persia bishops and very largo conjmnni- 
ties of Chriistian people. The Christians wore 
e(pially at hoino in Syiia, Persia and Greater 
India; tludr relations with (Mch otherworoelo.se 
and the bishops and elergy of tlie ^ar East held 
constant communicatioii with S(deuci;i and the 
West. The Brahmin and IhuhHiist monks, 
Jewish rabbis and (Miristain priests living in tins 
Greater India formed a vauy learned cla.'-s e.spo- 
cially occupied with udigious fpiestions ; and they, 
in the opinion of Mr. Kennedy, would hi*, the only 
medium for the transmi.-'sion of novel ideas .about 
leligion and legemls. In a later article the 
writer proposes to (ixplain his conclu.sions and his 
reasons for adopting them. 

Droupadi and the Pandavas 

This is the title of an intere^ting discour.so 
]>uhlisheil in the current number of the IWn; 
Moqazinr. The arguments put forward tliat 
Droupadi was the wife of Yudhisthira alone, and 
not of the five Pandavas seem to be clean enough; 
and those chapters whicli make Droupadi the 
common wife of all the five brothers .seem to be 
clearly interpolations. There are, however, dis- 
tinct indications that Droupadi was the wife of 
the eldest alone. In verse 6, Biratparva, chapter 
3, Yiidhfathira tells his brothers that his wife is 
to be worshipped like the inotlier and elder 
sister. Again af para 20H, Shalyaparva, chapter 
GO, Yudhisthira on the fall of Duryodhana says to 
Bhima, “ by fate you have paid debts both to 
your mother (Droupadi) and to your anger.” Hero 
the word mother distinctly refers to l)roif);>adi and 
not to Kunti. The fact that Yudhisthira had no 
other wife, than Droupadi, while the other Panda- 


vas had all separate wives, is also another argu- 
ment. In the Mahabharata, the words ‘ am 
wives ’ are used h)^ Yudhisthra to n'c*an the wives 
of DuryodhaTiM apd his brotbor.s, tlio word, literal- 
ly moaning ono to he maintained and protected, 
it being the b'ounden duty of a man to maintain 
and protect his own wife .as w^oll as tJiosc of his 
brothers. The ])assages in the Ad'iparca dealing 
with the birth of the five sons of Droupadi from 
thofive P.indavas are chnrly interpolations ; and 
the story about the reincarnation of Saclii, the 
wife of Imlra, in the peison of Dioupadi is incon- 
si.stent in itself. Iri the writer’s opinion, tJiese 
.‘ire all clearly iutoi polabions, written by Bammar- 
gis to di.scredit the A^odas and our saints. 

IN»!A IN INDIAN & If^REKiM PKUIODICALB 
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A State Bank for India 

Sir Daniel Hamilton, writing in the pages of 
The Bengal y\^perative Journal urges the imme- 
diate establi hment of a state bank for all India, 
saying that it is the bounden duty of Government 
to monetise the labour of the people, by manu- 
facturing and issuing through an organised bank- 
ing system, and in return for its equivalent in 
productive work, whatever monny may ho requir- 
ed to set in motion the labour of every able- 
bodied man. The State- Bank, following the old 
Scottish banking system, will, he says, make 
money the .servant of man, and raise India 
to the front rank among the nations, 
and make her a solvent partner in the Empire. 
Reaching down through the co-operative move- 
ment to the people boneJiih, it will give Indi?/ her 
first substantial instalment of real self-govern- 
ment, the financing the people^ hij the peojUe^ for the 
people, 

A State Bank for India requires no radical change in 
the existing banking machinery. As a matter of fact 
State banking is already in existence. In its sale of 
Council Bills for the financing of trade, its paper cur- 
renoy, its Treasury remittances for the public, its Post 
Office Sarings Bank, its postal money orders, a groat 
State banking business is already in existence. All it 
wants is co-ordinating and developing ; and linking up 
with the co-operativo credit movement into one organic 
whole. 

Australia founded her State bank a few years ago, the 
Commonwealth Bank, by the issue of bonds. It has no 
share capital, and the bonds are being repaid out of pro- 
fits. The Governmont of India, similarly, might take 
over the Presidency Bank shares by the issue of bonds 
to shareholders, and pay o(T the bonds gradually out of 
profits. The bank would be jnanaged by expert ban- 
kers as now, the inachinery and personnel remaining 
much as they are, with Government representatives on 
tke Directorate. While the lmp3rial Government would 
own all the shares, each Presidency Bank would work 
as an independent unit, subject to whatever degree of 
Qontrol might bo thought ad.'^isable on the part of the 
Imperial Government. The Presidency Banks would 
push on with the development of the^oo- operative move: 
-ment, in conjunction with the Government Registrars. 

The Bank would have an office io London, and take 
over charge of all financial work now done by the India 
Office, including the sale of Council Bills, and the pur- 
chase of the silver which will still be required for some 
time to oome ; but, with the inoreased use of paper 
money and the spread of the oo-operative mot^ement, 
and the oonsequont development of deposit banking, 
the prosenl shocking waste of silver would gradually 
cease, and silver purohise^ for coinage be roduoed to a 

minimum/* 


The Indian Currenev Problem 

The Wealth of India (August 1917) gives us 
un extract of the speech of Sir F. Ourrimbhai as 
Chairman of the Bank of Bombay on matters 
connected with Indian finance and currency, 

< According to lum the situation called uugently 
for largo irnpoits of gold, since the objection to 
this course which was formerly put .forward, to 
the ollhct that English exchanges would be 
adversely affected must have largely disappeared 
with the entry oi America into the war. The 
‘gold ordinance,’ a.^ a temporary measure has every 
thing to comipend it, as in view of the very heavy 
demand for currency at present it is most advis- 
able that government should have the power and 
be in a position to convert gold bullion into cur- 
rent coinage at once if required. The ‘silver 
ordinance’ has a somewhat mixed reception and 
objection has been taken to it on various grounds. 
The passing of the ordinance has resulted in the 
r.aising of the price of bar silver .already hold in 
the country and local ]>i‘icoR show a tendency to 
adv.ance much further. About the one-rupee and 
two and a lialf rupee notes, the speaker is of the 
following opinion: — 

Tho increasing competition for tho precious metals 
throughout the world has resulted in various proposals 
being brought forward with the object of economy in 
their use and the suggestion that one-rupee and (^.wo-and 
^ half-rupoo notes should bo i: 'roduoed in this country 
has been discuHHcd at groat length. If the Government 
of India after in 4 ii«.*y arc satisfied that the issue of suoh 
notes will result at once in effecting an economy in the . 
use of rupees to an appreciable extent, and are satisfied 
also that after issuo they will remain in ciroulation, then 
the notes should be iiitrodiioed without further delay 
and no other factor in the situation should bo oonsidered. 
Should, however, inquiries go to show that the notes 
will only go into ciroulation very gradually and that a 
oonsiderable period must elapse before the total amount 
circulation reaches a figure worth ooncfidoring, then the 
question must be decided solely from the point of view 
of such an issue forming part of the permanent policy 
of the Government of India. In those referenoM to 
one-rupee and a-half-rupoe notes 1 recognise, of oourse, 
that if the present oompotition for the preoiouv metale 
eontinues after the war is over, it mk> be uMliiBeary to 
consider the question from some other steik^oint than 
as a mere business proposition ; and also tpUT even as a 
temporary measure their introduction migf^nder certain 
oiroumctanoei, become absolutely eisonfm. 



THE WORLD OF BOOKS 

^ONLY SHORT NOTICES APPEAR IN THIS* SECTION.] 


Sea Warfare. By Rudynrd •Kipling. Mac- 

Milliin & Co., Ltd., London. 

This little volume is, from cover to cover, one 
graphic description of Sea warfare in theii, North 
Sea Sind is divided into throe pfirts : The Fringes 
of th(f Fleet, Tales of the Trade and Do.stroyers 
at Jutland. Verse is interspersed with prose 
throughout in the Kipling way. In the Fringes 
of the Fleet, Mr. Kipling deals with auxilia- 
ries, sul)inarino.s and patrols and incidentally with 
export opiriions, racial untruths and the admirable 
commander. The last is hit oTfl' in a few words : 
“ The Cominand(M‘ lea<ls a congregation of very 
hardmen indeed, 'ria v do jfrecisoly what ho tells 
thorn to, and with him go through strango ex- 
perionces, hec.mso tliev lo^ e him and hecou.se his 
Ifinguage is volcanic .uxl wonderful — what 3^011 
might cill Popo cntnpocalyptio.” In Raci.al 
untruths lie says “ When Aim coino to think of 
it, though the Kntrlisli ne flu* worst pa}»<‘r work 
and vi}}a vocfi hoars in the woiM. they liave been 
ligouroiisly trained .sincfi t-heir e.uly y^outh to 
live and act lies for tin* comfort of the society 
in which they move. The most interesting 
glimp.ses of the War in the XorMi Sea are found in 
the Destroyers of Jutland W'o should like to 
(pioto liberally, but the exigencies of space forbid. 
“Ramrijjing an Enemy Crui.ser for instance is quite 
thrilling.” The work of the navy in the North 
Sea is admirably summed up as lollows ; “ Le.ss 
than a'day^’a run to the eastward of where he 
(the Englishman at home) stands, the enemy'.s 
fleets hai^e been held up for a year and four 
months, (now 3 years Ed. /./i'.,) in order that 
civilization may go about its business in all waters." 
Sea Warfare is likely to live when many larger 
and more pretentious books will be forgotten for 
it is instinct with the Sea and Sailormen anil 
their language and the spirit of the SoA dogs of 
England. “ 


Towards Home Rule. Parts I <iL II By Mr. R. 
Chatterjea, The “Modern Review” Office, Calcutta. 

Mr. Ramananda Chatterjea haft done well in 
publishing in book- form the mor^ important 
papers and paragraphs bearing on the subject of 
Self-Govornmont for India, that have appeared 
from time to time during the last ten years in the 
pages of the Modern Fe.vieir, The two volumes 
present the ca.so for Homo Rule for India in a 
manner at once convincing and incontrovertible. 
Ml’. Chatterjea has brought to boir upon his task 
not only a judicious and comprehensive understand- 
ing of the pocnliar position of Jndia but an equal 
knowledge of ronditions in other parts of the 
world ; so that by a cornpar.ative study of diff'erent 
.stat^g and nations his arguments for the fitness 
of India tor Home Rule are strengthened, and 
presented with such reason and warmth as to 
make his conclusions irre.sistihle. The question 
of the so called race disabilities, tlie iny^th of the 
misunderstanding between the masses and 
the educated classes in India, the plea of the 
supposed discord and disunion among the people, 
the alleged incompatibility of democratic institu- 
tions to the civilizations of the East, the cant of 
the inferiority’ of "coloured races for adapting 
thein.selves to any .scheme of impori.al federation — 
(wery one of the.se legends is refuted point by point 
with citations culled from history^ and sociology. 

The Ripon Readers. Modom Piintinf,' WorkR, 

Mount Road, Madras. , 

We have icceiveil from the Modern Printing 
Woi ks throe excellent bo4()kIcts entitled the “Rijion 
Reatlers.” The “Preliminary^,” “Junior” and 
“Senior” readers are happily conceived text books 
for boys in Indian Schools. The selections of prose 
and verse in the books under review leave nothing 
to be dgsired and the printing and get up are de- 
lightful, The brief notes and illustrations must be 
welcome to young readers and we have no doubt 
the volumes will ba widely appreciated. 
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“ The Lifted Veil ” Basil Kin^j. Macmilljm 
Co., Lfcd., London. 

• . * * 

This is a novel of absorbing human interest. 

The story is Ijfid in New Vork and gives a good 
idefiol' society ihore. (Hovinda Oildeisloeve nefi 
Eintoul a widow young, beautiful and rich is the 
heroine. She is an int(‘nsely human woman witJi 
much that is good in her tompm'ament. An o.arly 
indiscretion prompts her to s<‘,'k tiu* advice of .a 
clergyman. Fie evcntuilly f.iils in love with, her 
without being aware of ln‘r identity. This leads 
to complications, Avliile tin* return of a former 
lover at the criticil nnone?»t but. helps to magnify 
the .situation. It woidd not be fair to sliow how 
the .<=^^tory ends nnd it i - wo]] ^vortli reading to fun 
away. 

Beckoning Hands from the near Bevond,* By 

J. C. V. Criinibinc, Fj. N. I'owlei* Oo., London. 

A rationally written cxjiosition of the new 
p.sychology in a (|uav| .,cictitific vein, without 
taking note of t.ho ijiniimerable stiper.stitions and 
follie.s of the so-called spiritualistic school. 
“ Spirituality ” as distinguished from “ Spiritua- 
lism ’’ has little to do witli spiiils or mediums, 
chela.s or table-rapping. There is no truer indi- 
cation f)f the sci’ions turn given to real introspec- 
tion of the innci- values of life by tlio turmoil of 
the war than the increase in the output of really 
h*elpful literature of the kind under notice, dealiifg 
in close grip ANith the issues of life. 

A Dictionarv 'of- Jaina Biography '• 

S. Tank. Published by tlie (Jerjtr.al dainn Pub- 

li.shing FTou.se, ArraJj. 

This is a useful compilation .and must be valued 
by all lovers of Jainism and its writers. It con- 
tains valuable information on theHife, times .and 
work of principal Jaina writers, and of many 
others who in anyway came in contjict with 
Jaini.s'm, like Akbar and Aurangzib. The present 
pamplik^t is Part 1-A of the Dictionary a ad covers 
practically only the letter A. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Notes on the Constitutional Reconstruction 
OF THE FiMriKE. By the Rt. Uon. J. A. 
Muiray Alacdonald, M.i*. P. S. King ct Son., 

t 

Ltd., London. 

Tuk Essentials of English Grammar and Com- 
POSITION. By B. Rtiraacliandra Rao Joshi. 
Mission High School, Bonaref^. 

Etolution and ( ’iiiMsTiANiTY. \iy tlie Rt. Rev. 
H. P.ikenharii-Walsh, b.d. '^ITie 0. L. S. J. 
Madras. 

Stohieh in Vkrsi; Selected by V. H. Collins, m.a. 
Oxford University Ibess, Romb.ay. 

r 

Manual of a jMy.stil!. By F. L. Woodward, m.a. 

Oxford University rie.ss, Bombay. 

Thf. War or Idfa.s. By Sir Wjiltor Raliegb, 
Oxforil University Pre.'-s, Bombay. 

BOOKS RELATING TO INDIA. 

Akmak Tin: Great MofOirL 104 2-1600. ]\y Vin- 
cent A. Smith. Oxford Giiiversity Pre.ss, 
Bombay. 

The Problems or Indian Natcve Statfs. The 
Karnataka'’ Office, P.!ing!\U>ro C'it} . 

Tun Story of HEN(4\i.i:r. Ijteratlre. P>y Pra- 
niatha Chaudhury, \^’eekly Notes,” Fhinting 
Work.s, Calcutta. 

Tjie Ofi ktal Sf^ rkts Act. By C. K, Iloy, 
Simla, E. 

Irrigation. By B. Cfcii. Wood. Govt. }^ic.*^s,^ 
Madias. 

Civic.s (Tamil ) By j’M. Ix. Sundar.av.aradachuri, 
B.A. R. Ganapathi A' Co.,‘ FVr.imbur. 

Readings from Indian History Part 11. By 
Ethel B.. Sykes. 0 [j. S. F., London. 
Educational J deals. FFy J*rof. N, Salva, m.a., 
Bangaloio City. 

State Insurance : A Suggestion. By Prof. 
M. T. Naraniengai, m. a. Malleswaram, 
Bangalore, 
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DIARY OF THE MONTH 


August 22. German Chaiioellor’s statement in the 
Reichstag re the Pope’s peace note. 

August 23. Hritish warships bombard Zeebnigge. 

Kerensky’s speech on the Stockholm Confqji’erice. 
August 24. Capture of Monte Santo. 

Kaif!»»r’6 Conferonco at hoadf]uartors. 

August 25. Mooting of the special I’l-ovinci.d 
Conference at AFadras. 

S.^hehzada Aftab Ahmad Kfian was ontertainod 
fit tho Islam (Jlub, numhay. 

August 2d. Mooting of tlx* sjioci.il Ih'ovinci.d 
Confoionces at N:»gpui‘ and JiTinkipoi 
August 27. ITfiitiid Ih'ovincos (Jongro^^s Uommittoo 
elects Mrs. Jlosant fis j^iosidiiut of tlie Congress. 
August 28. Allied captuie of I'cjmmont 
Trial of General Sukhomlinoll'. 

.Vmerica’s reply to the I* »|kj's Nolo. 

August 29. Mooting of Lir* Intci Allied Sou. did. 

and Ijabour CkuiferciN *• in Lonilou, 

August 30. lion. Mi', lla.-u and Hon. ^Ydlcb/„ld.l 
Aftab Khan wiu'e (uitertaiiK d at Hombay. 
August .‘)1. Dofmtation to IJ. 10 Lord Romdd- 
shay in oonueetion with the (|uestion of tin*, 
sidulteration of gheo in ncngal. 

Soptoudier 1 . Election centi'uvei .sy in (tiliutt:i 
:unl split in the Ri coption ( loriimittio IMeeting. 
Soptembor 2. Anti- llovolutionai’y plot in Russia. 

Adiounimont of the Steekholm Corderenei*. 
Si'ptember 3. Evacuation aixl hdl of Riga. , 

Siicce.ssful Hiitish raid north of Liuiy. 

Chii\a’s entry into the w.ir. 

September 4. President Wilson’s nic.ss.igo to the 
American Army. 

Another G. I. P. strike in Rombfiy. 

September 5. Viceroy’s spooih in tin', lnipori.il 
Council on reforms and the inteinod. 

September d. Gerinaw Chancellor on the Allic.s. 
President Poincare’s visit to the American 
army in tho fiey. . 

September 7. Premier’s .speech at Birkenhead. 

Gerard’s revelations on the Kaiser’s treachery. 
^September 8. The Swedish disclosures. * 


.A Portuguese steamer blown up. 

September 9. Severe struggle in Hormada. 

Homo Rule meeting at Lucknow'. 

September 10. Recruiting in the Punjab. 

Mooting of tho Mahars in Poona re nicruiting. 

September 11. (Jonci';d KornilolJ’ head.*-; a counter 
revolution against Ken nsky, 

Mr. N. M. Saiufii tli suggests cli.^ngo id venue 
of tljo Con gross. 

SfptcmUr 12. Ron ijsk}^-Kornil(;fi con /hot in 

L^u.iSifi . 

ScptcinlKa- l.i. Sir Mich.ird O'Dwyei s .scnsatituial 
."jK'udi in Hic V'icciegid ('ouncih 
K.iiluro of K«;inilol)’’s plot. 

Septyubor 14. Russifin j^ccovciy on tjjc Riga, 
Eronch Cabinet crisis, 

Soptumber 15. Aii’ostol Ivoi mloLl’ and lornifition 
of the new ( \d>inot. 

Scptcmbiu’ H». Manife.sto of the Kiisuan nipnldic. 
All. (Jorard’s scaHiing indictimuit ol Gm'inany. 

September 17. RlIo.iso of Mrs. Besant juid 
Messrs. W.idia and Arundide. 

(Josta Ric.i’^ break vviUi (lum.iny, 

September 18 , II. K. Lord Willingdnn preside.s 
over the Co-opm’.itivo Conference in Poon.i,. 

S^[)Umibm lb. 11. E. tho Vicei oy‘s a])]>cal for e,u’- 
operation. 

Sir Alicba*'! (VDwyei^i jipol();;y i»^ (!ouiiciI. 

Se[»tembor 20. Startling revelations of (Ru'ui.ui 
diplomacy in America. * 

General AlexiefV has resigned. 

m 

SeptcLuber 21. Great demonstrations in Madras 
ill honour of Airs. l>osants ai iiial. 

September 22. Sir 11 «r court llutlei’.s farewell to 
Burma. 

September 23. Piesentation of nddresses to Mrs, 
Besant by Madras Political bodie.s. 

Revocation of the Bombay Government’s order 
against Mrs. Bosant. 



QUESTIONS OP IMPORTANCE 


Mr. M. K. Gandhi and Self-Government 

The following circular letter has been addressed 
by the Quj irat«Sabha to all the District Congioss 
Oommitteefc. in India : — 

The Right Hon’ble Mr. Montagu, the Secre- 
tary of State for India, has announced his 
intention to visit our country for studying at 
first hand the present political situation in India. 
He is expected to bo in India by the end of 
October,* 1017. 

Mr. Montagu will in -due course discuss the 
question of Reforms with the authorities and will 
also receive suggestions from representative bodies. 
But in view of the attitude which the Anglo- 
Indian Press has begun to take and is sure te 
take, it is not sutlicient for us rnearly to discuss 
the question with the Secretary of State as 
representative bodie.s but it i.s imperatively 
necessary to strength on his liands against the 
reactionary anti-reform furcios by clearly and 
emphatically bringing to his notice the volume of 
public opinion in favour of Reforms. The 
opportunity is unique and to miss it would be 
almost culpable. 

With this view our Sabli.a, at the suggestion of 
its President, Mr. Mohabdas Karamchand 
Gandhi, has resolved to present a petition to Mr. 
Montagu, signe<l by the British subjects 
Gujarat. The petition is .short uud is drafted by 
Mr. M. K. Gandhi ill consultation with R. B. 
Ramanbhai M. Nifkanth. A copy of the petition 
is .enclosed herein. 

You will note that the original petition is in 
Gujariiti accompanied by * an English translation. 
The Sabha has advisedly done SP» it is no^ 
^ssible to reach the masses of our countrymen 
through the medium of English. The Sabha is 
organising a volunteer corps for lecturing to the 
masses and explaining to them the ^Reform 
Scheme. The instructions to volunteers framed 

* Now officially stated to arrive in the middle of 
Pooember. 


by Mr. Gandhi himself, specially enjoin every 
volunteer not to take the signature to the petition 
of any person who does not understand the 
scheme and of persons who ai’e minors, students, 
and Government servants. Every volunteer is 
supplied with Gujarati translatioh of the Reform 
Scheme with a few introductory remarks printed 
in a pamphlet form and the volunteer is strictly to 
confine himself to the contents of the pamphlet. 

Mr. Gandhi is of opinion that such petitions 
written in different vernaculars, should be presented 
to Mr. Montagu . on behalf of all the various 
provinces of IncHii. You will agree that such a 
course will not only' result in convincing the 
Secretaiy of State of the intensity of popular 
feeling in favour of Home Rule or Self-Govern- 
ment but will also bo a positive stop forward in 
the political education of our countrymen. 

TEXr or THE I’ETITION. 

To The Right Honourable Mr. E. S. Montagu, 
the Secretary of State for India. 

The Petition of the British subjects of Gujarat 

humbly showeth : — 

(1) The petitioners have considered and 
understood the Swaraj Scheme prepared by the 
Council of the All- India Moslem League and the 
All-India Congress Committee and unanimously 
adopted last year by the Indian National Congress 
and the All- India Moslem League. 

(2) The Petitioners approve of the Scheme. 

(3) In the humble opinion of the Petitioners, , 
the reforms proposed in the aforementioned 
Scheme are absolutely necessary in the interests 
of India and the Empire. 

(4) It is further the Petitioners* belief thatf^ 

without such reforms India will hot witness t^ 
era of true contentment. * 

For these reasons the Petitioners respectfully 
pray that you will be pleased to give full con- 
sidoratioil to and accept the reform proposals and 
thus render successful your vist taken at great 
inconvenience and fulfil the national hope. 

An^ for this act of kindnesss the Petitioners 
shall for ever remain grateful. 
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The Calcutta Univer^itv 

The following resolution has been issued in the 
Education Department : — 

The Governor- General in Council has decided 
to appoint a Commission to enquire into th4i( con- 
dition and prospects of the XTriivorsity of Calcutta 
and to Consider the question of a constructive 
policy in relation to the questions which it pre- 
sents. An ' announcement on tlm .subject was 
made by H. E the Chancellor of tlm University 
at the Convocation hold on the 6th Jannury, 1917. 

It is the dosiro of the Governoi -Genor.il in Couii- 
cil that the constitution of the Conuiii^sion should 
ensure an investigation of tl»e probloftus connected 
with the ITniversity and the formulation of ^ 
recommendations in the light of the best ex[>ert 
opinion upon the present requirements of Univer- 
sity instruction and organisation. The assistance 
of His I\lajesty’s Secretary of State was accord- 
iugly enlisted for tlm selection of persons fully 
acquainted with recent developments of Univer- 
sity education in the United Kingdom. With 
these will be associated throe poreon.s competent 
to advise upon the peculiar conditions which pre- 
vail in India. The composition of the Commis- 
sion will bo as follows : — President — Dr. INI. F. - 
Sadler, c. b., m. a., l.l, n. Vice-Chancellor of 
the University of Leeds. Members — Dr. J. W. 
Gregory^ f. ii. sc., d. s.c; m. i. m. e., Professor of 
Geology at the University of Glasgow ; Mr. P. J, ' 
Hartog, M.A., B. S.C., Academic Registrar, Univer- 
sity of -London ; Professor Ramsay Muir, m A., 
Professor of Modern History at the University of 
Manchester; the Hon’blo Sir Ashutosh Mookerjee, 
c.s.i. M. A.; D. l; Puisne Judge, High Court 
of Judicature at. Fort William in Bengal ; the 
Hon*ble Mr. W. W. Hornell, M. r. a. s., m.a. Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction, Bengal ; Dr. Ziauddin 
Ahmed, c. i. £.; m. a. d. bc. ph. d.. Senior Tutor 
and Professor of Mathematics, Mahomedad Anglo- 
Oriental College, Aligarh. Mr. G. Anderson, an 
Assistant Secretary in the Department of Educa- 
tion of the Government of India will be Secre- 


tary to the Commission. As regards general 
terms of referonce, the Commission will be em- 
powered to enquire into the working of the pre- 
sent organisation, of the University of Calcutta 

• • 

and its alHliated Colleges, the standards, the 
examination and the distribution of teachers, to 
consider at what places and in what manner 
provision shoald be made in Bengal for teaching 
and research for persons above the secondary 
school age, to examine the suitability of the pre- 
sent situation and constitution of the University 
and make such suggestions as may be necessary 
for their modification, to make recommendations 
jis to the <]ualiGcatioris to be demanded of students 
on their admission to the University, as to the 
value to be attacliod outside the University to the 
degiHlos conferred by ft and as to the relations 
wliich should exist botvvooii tlic University and 
its (julloges or departments and between the 
University and the Government, and recommend 
any changes of constitution, administration and 
educational policy which may appear desirable. 
It is expected that the Commission will assemble 
during the first week in November, 1917. The 
President of the Coiiiiiiission will decide on the 
times and places of its meeting, on the witnesses 
to be called and on other similar matters. It is 
possible that the Commission may foi- purpose of 
cJtuparison, do.sire to study the organihation and 
working of Univoisities in India otlior than that 
of Calcutta. The Coiiimission accordingly 

through their Secretary, acting under instructions 
from the President, correspond direct witli Local 
Goverenments, the Universities and any education 
otlicers and local authoilties with whom direct 
cqmmuhication may be authorised by local 
Governments as a matter of convenience. The 
Governor-General in Council trusts that all 
communications or requests for information which 
may bejissued by the Commission may be treated 
as urgent and that in the event of the 'Commis- 
sion or its members visiting any locality, every 
facility may be aflbrded for their enquiries, 
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Mr. Montagu’s Visit 

A Piesvi (iated Simla 1 5th Septelji- 

hor is.iys re. Mr. Montagu’s visit that his 
absence from England during, the war cannot 
be prolonged, and it will be necessary for liiin to 
concentrate his attention upon the particular 
(piostions at isMie. Jt v\ill, therefore, ho iiii pos- 
sible for hiui to receive addios.ses or niouiorials on 
jiny other subject. Itepiesontatioiis and memo- 
rials on the subject of refoi ins should bo mldn'.ssed 
to him through tlui (Jovcrnoi General in Goinieil. 
Deputations wdll he received l)y Mr. Montagu and 
H. E. the Viceroy jointly. To .such deputations 
it will not be [jossiblo to give a considered replv, 
but it is hoped tlmt great advantage will Ifc 
secuicd from private interviews with selected 
members of deputations^aftei they have [ue.siuiited 
their aildres.scs. 

Persons or a.ssoeiations wishing to have intei*- 
views or to present addiesses should make tlieir 
wishes known to their respective Local Govern- 

UTTERANCES 

H. E. the Viceroy s Appeal lor Co-operation 

Jn concluding Ins lengthy £ peech in opening the 
autumn session of the lm[)Grial Legislative (Joun- 
ciJ at Simla on September 5, 11. E. Ijord Uholnss- 
ford .sai<l : — 

.Perhaps 1 need hardly tell you that my task in 
addressing }o\i ^o-day hds been easier and more 
congenial to ino persoually than on any previous 
occasion. My Government, through no fault of 
their own hut by the for ce of circumstances, have 
till recently occupied a position of much difficulty. 
Criticisms and misuriderstandingfr have beset us, 
yet wc were not in a position to speak. Now 1 
am able to lift the veil and I feel that Hon’blo 
members here and those whom they represent 
outside will realise from my narration that our 
administration has not been sterile nor our policy 
illiberal. To-day I can point to aomethingacconi- 
plished, something done.^ The announcement now 


ments who will submit their recommendations to 
the Government of India for submission to the 
Secretary of State. This procedure is necessary in 
order to enable a daily piogramme of engagements 
to be prepared, and every endeavour will be made 
to seeure that all important . associations and 

' o 

persons should he allotted a time for the desired 
deputation or atldress. It wull ho a convenionco 
il copies of any addros.-es pre.sontod could ho sent 
ill souui littl(< time iKjfoi-ehand, iu order that there 
iijight he an opportunity of appit'ciating the 
points to ho r.li^ed, ami it will .add gieatly to the 
value of the discussions at pi ivate interviews if 
the gentlemen who aro .accorded that honour will 
^simil.uly .send in heforehaml .a summary of }>oints 
they desiio to lay before the Secretary of Stato 
and Viceroy. It is desired that the views of 
representatives of all sections of the community 
should he lieaid, and these suggestions have been 
made in order tli.it the time at ]\lr. Montagu’s 
disposal may be distributed to the best advantage. 

OF THE DAY 

promulgat(;d jt. a l.indmaik in the coie titutiorml 
liistory of Judi.i, It, is not an edict which fixes 
and Cl vsbillises the Indi.an policy in a mould of 
cramped design ; it is an aiinouncernent roasonanfc 
with hope. It invito, s you forward at onoj along 
a stage; of jiolitical progress and points you to a 
goal alic.ad at this groat epocii in ^oiir national 
evolution. J earnestly appe.al for co-operation. 
Let us look upon the bitterness of the past merely 
as the growing pajns of a groat paoplo .straining 
towards fuller development. Believe mo, the years 
of guardianship and tutelage have not been so 
haired as some would have us think ; the pace bf 
India’s political growth as measured by the deve- 
lopment of lior political machinery may have 
Hoeuied slow, but who would deny tlmt njcanwhile' 
her intellectual, economic and national faculties 
have gone on from strength to strength, 
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“ For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 

Seem here no painful inch to gain 

Far back through creeks and inlets making, 

Comes silent Hooding in the main.” 

So much for the past ; but wh;it of the 
future? Do you for one moment think tkat in 
their relations with India the Dritisli people and 
the Biltish Government will be guided otherwise 
than by those standards of jiistice, and good faith 
which alonn have kept Imlia attaoherl to the 
Fm[>ire and on whi(!h yon h.ive learnt to rely 
from the King Finpcror down to his hnmble.st 
subject ( 

The British people are pron<l of the bonds 
wliich lirdv them to Imlia and never Miore .so time 
at this moment when the sms oi India aie hglit- 
ing th(^ battles of tlw‘ FInl•in^ witli such ctmrnge 
ami devotion. ( ^in any )»()dy doubt that the 
persist imce of these' ties of .allection is .a matter ol 
vital importance to the futiiK* well-being of India 
and that it will bean evil day when those wlio .aie 
working together in thi-^ emihtry .are no longer 
inspired by theii* com men slia r(‘ in a great and 
.glorious [rage of history, but iorgivo mo il J warn 
you - ami this warning lias no .special application 
to any community but includes British and Indian 
alike, the pn))li(^ leaders and particularly the press 
representing every interest and every (da.s.s — for- 
give me if 1 warn you that sentiment is a <lelicate 
plant which withers bonoatb the rude breath of 
uncbaiiJablonoss. It is only by constant aiuK 
watchful regard for the feelings of others that a 
sweet and healthy sentiment for tho Empire can 
l»e brought to blossom, and bo.ar fruit in Indian 
soil. Ivot it not afterwaids be laid at the door (d 
this generation that in these sjTocious times of 
[inperial regeneration we .‘illovvod the sense ol 
[jiiperial attachment through any fault of our own 
to lose its vitality. Of tho Indian leaders I have 
a .special request to make, it is that at the present 
juncture and throughout the diflicult stages ol 
transition, which lie ahead of u.s they will believe 
in our goodwill^anll in our sincerity of purpose. 


After all, wlfato\'er our differing points of view, 
we all have ;it heart the same tiling, the welfare 
of India. The task wo have to a])pioach is no 
ea.sy one. TJiere are conflicting intel ests to .adjust, 
grave difhculties to ovo.rceTm\ WIm knows them 
better than yourselves '' llt-roic rciiuMlies endanger 
the body politic no less than the human organism. 

I doubt if there is among us licre any man who 
could propound a scIioiiih of rdOrm in vhicli he 
put, full conlidiaice and satisfaction, .as posses- 
sing exactly' wli.at the best interests of 
India icrpiiic, witJi iluf^rcgaid to the circum- 
; t.ances of h(*r development,, and her present 
]»osition. Tho quest, ions at i.ssm* must ho appro 
iK'lual in .a s])irit of re.ason and in an .atmospheie 
of mutu.al coidideTKa; ami co- operation. K(3t m, 
th(‘n sit down together as Ji iemis, mi?idful of ohi 
histoi ic as.soei.’tt ions, li arhouiing no misti'usf, and 
let us examine thes(‘ great problems solely' from 
till* standpiunt of what is judicious, wliat is 
piacticd)le, ami above all what is right,. 

It is indeed meet and profier that we should 
j eek to put our hom>o in or del', hut beyond our 
geites stern and insistent, tliei’o still stands tlio 
great imperatiM* of the war. Ilon’ble members 
will, I tr ust, re ili.'-e from my wnids to d.av that I 
have not in the pa.st nor sliall I in the future 
minimise the imjioitance of the great (piestion of 
niform, hut we must not allow ourselves to forget 

for one moment that far from Tndin’s shor-es a 

» 

question far more vit.il, to the futiu’e of India is 
being desperately fought nut-, that tJie Empire is 
still calling upon her sons for tlii'ii- help ;in(I that 
il- i.s our first and paiJirnonrit duty to throAv ouc 
all into the scale. It is j^uhaps oidy 'natural from 
oip' remotene.ss from tho scene of conflict that the 
call should sometimes seem laint and fjii' away, 
hut 1 know that it has only to ho sounded in 
clear notes for India’s r(‘s[» a (> to ho as great and 
as ungriidging as of ynii'. 
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Lord Chelmsford on India’s* Services 

In thtt coiirRe of his speech in opening the 
autumn session of the Imperia] Council at Simla on 
September 5, H. E. the Viceroy, while detailing the 
various services of India in the war said after 
dealing with the work of the Munition’s Board: — 

It is an open secret that the last few 
montha*have witnessed great activity in the 
way of railway construction in Mesopotamia. 
The whole of the rails sleepers, , bridging 
material, engines, rolling stock, and 'perBonnd 
required for the construction and working 
of these lines have been provided by India. 
We have also provided technical, personnel and 
railway material in large quantities to Egypt and 
East Africa besides meeting the heavy demands 
of oversea railway. We have drawn largely^upon 
India’s limited resources in the matter of electric 
plant and personnel in order to equip the power 
stations which have been established at various 
places in Mesopotamia, and provided the generating 
plant required for the electric lights and fans of 
general hospitals in the held. 

The Telegraph Department is another branch 
of our administration which has been called upon 
to meet the demand of the aymy in Mesopotamia 
and East Africa. Some 9,000 miles of line with 
all the posta,'stores, tools, instruments, oflUces and 
personnel required for their construction, main- 
tqpance and working have been provided by it 
since the beginning of the war, and the workshops 
of the department have in addition carried out a 
great deal of miscellaneous work for the army. 
Our farms-department has provided the experts, 
personnel^ cattle and plant required for the mili- 
tary dairies which have been " established in 
Mesopotamia as well as the personnel^ implements, 
and seeds required for vegetable cultivation on a 
considerable scale. These measures which illus- 
trate how varied and numerous are th^ i’equire- 
ments of a modern army in the field should, when 
fully d^vdlopad, have a beneficial efifect on the 
health of the ^troops which has alread^r improved 


in a milked degrbe. General Maude reported 
only a few days ago that the general opinion of 
officers and men is that they have never seen 
troops so well fed. The great decrease of scurvy, 
whioli is now almost a negligible cause of ineffi- 
ciency, and the absence of other diseases due to 
mal-niitiition aflbrd eloquent testimony^ to the 
success achieved. I hesitate to be dogmatic in 
such a matter, but t.ho evidence which comes to 
me from many sources justifies me, I think, in 
saying that our troops are now well cared for and 
liberally supplied and the knowledge of this will, T 
feel sure, cause llie liveliest satisfaction through 
out India. • Comings now to men the extent 
to which our recruiting activities have 

increased will be appreciated when I tell you 
that previous to the war our average enlistments 
for the army did not exceed 15,000 per annum. 
The briskness of recruiting has enabled us to 
maintain a steady flow of reinforcements to the 
various fronts and facilitate*! the raising of a 
number of new units. With the increase of 
combatant units there has, of course, been a 
corresponding expansion of departmental service 
such as engineering, medical transport, ordinance 
and supply, personnel — to say nothing of organised 
labour which is now represented by some 20 Corps 
in Mesopotamia and another 25 in France. 
Besides the above, upwards of 00,000^ artizan 
* labourers and specialists of various kinds have 
been enlisted for service in Mesopotamia and 
East Africa an*l some *20,000 menials and fol- 
lowers have been recruited and despatched 
overseas. To meet the demands created by wastage 
in the field, the raising of new units and the ever 
increasing of soldiers and followeys under training 
in depots, wo have had to provide for correspond- 
ing increase in officers. This has been and is still 
one of our difficulties but in the Indian Army 
Reserve’ of Officers which consisted of 40 members 
at the beginning of the war now number over 3,000 
and I take this opportunity to express my high 
appreciation of their services . 
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The Viccrov on the Ruling Princes 

In the course of his speech in the Imperial 
Council on September 5, Ilis Excellency the 
Viceroy made the following observations on the 
Ruling Princes and their services at the 
presepi crisis : — * 

Their Imperial Service Troops, to wliicli must 
now beadd^d the Imperial Camel Transport Corps 
from Bhawalpur and Khairp, are serving beside 
our own in almost every theatre of our operations 
while money and contributions in kind are con- 
stantly being ottered for the fjcceptanee of the 
Government. The Nizam’s munifip 0 |it gift of one 
lakh towards the anti-submarine campaigu shows 
how truly Ilis Highness has appreciated that 
important factor in the struggle, and the condi- 
tions which have brought the peril by sea to the 
very gates of India. His Highness the Maharaja 
of Patiala has presented a flotilla of motor laun- 
ches for Mesopotamia at a cost of over one lakh 
of rupees and His Highness the Maharaj.i of Ka- 
jmrthala has given motor ambulance launches for 
the same destination. Aeroplanes have been 
purchased for Government by the Eeudatory 
Chiefs of Bihar and Orissa, while contributions 
towards the ci st of war have been made by the 
Maharajas of Indore and Bharatpur, the Maha- 
raja of Danta, the Raja of Dewas and many other 
Princesf It was with very keen pleasure that I 
was able to announce that, in recognition of the 
great place which the Indian Princes hold in the 
Empire, His Highness the Maharaja of Bikanir 
had been selected to be one of the representatives 
of India at the Imperial War Conference recently 
held in London. Those of us know. His Highness 
will agree, thatr no better choice could have been 
made, and what we have heard from England 
amply confirms our opinion. Since his return to 
India, His Highness has again been called upon 
to assist the Government in its deliberations and 
as a member of the Central Recruiting Board 

70 


both he and His Highness the Maharaja Scindia 
have been engaged with my officers- in solving 
the difficult problem of maintairfing adequate 
numbers of recruits for all branche.s of the Indian 
Army. His Highness the Maharaja or Patiala, 
as representative of the Chiefs of the Punjab, 
whose people have hitherto led India in the 
matter of recruitment, lias also lielped the Board 
with his presence and advice. While sharing 
with u.s these Imperial interests, the Princes and 
Chiefs have also their own State questions and 
problems, and for the discussion of some of these 
I have invited their Highnesses ’ to another 
conference .at Delhi early in November next. I 
look forward to that opportunity of thanking 
them in person for the ^loyal, con.sistent and 
generous suppoi t which they have ungrudgingly 
given to the Government of India in these times 
of stress and anxiety. 

I may mention a question of great importance, 
attecting particularly the interests of the maritime 
States in Kathiawar, which has recently been 
under the consideration of the Government of 
India. Hon. Members are no doubt aware that 
some years ago it was found necessary, in order to 
protect the revenues of British India, to institute 
a preventive custom line at Viramgam. Com- 
plaints have been received from time to time erf 
the detrimental ettect of this line on the trade of 
the country and of the^ hardships caused to the 
travelling public. Negotiat ious were, therefore, 
undertaken with the Baroda Durbai and th^ 
Kathiawar States with a view to their adopting 
measures which would ^safeguard Imperial in- 
terests.* These negotiations, T am glad to say, 
have now been .successful!}^ completed and I hope 
that it may now be. possible to take immediate 
steps for the abolition of the customs line. I 
would ^point out that this question has been 
outstanding for .some twenty years and it is a 
great satisfaction to me to see it finally settled. 
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Indian Emigration to Colonies 

The following report of the Inter-Depart- 
mental Conference recently held ift London to 
consider proposals for a new assisted system of 
emigration to British Guiana, Trinidad, Jamaica 
and Fiji is published for public information and 
criticism. 

The Secretary of State has desired thsit it 
should be made known that his Majesty^s Govern- 
ment, in agreement with the Government of 
India, have decided that indentured emigration 
shall not be reopened. They also consider that 
no free emigration can be introduced into .any 
colony until all Indian immigrants already there 
have been released from existing indentures. 
REPORT OF THE INTER-HEPARTMENTAL (JONFKIlKNCtt. 

It was decided towards the close of 1915 
to hold an Inter- Departmental Conference to 
consider the questions raised by the Govern- 
ment of India in their despatch on Emigration 
(No. 41 of 1915.) dated 15th October 1915. 
The Colonial O/Hce wished first to (*onsuU 
the various Colonies concerned, and in oider to 
enable them to do so, the Conference was tenta- 
tively fixed for the autumn of 1910. But, mean- 
while, at the instance of the Government of India, 
the Government of Madras had deputed an oificial 
and a non-official to visit Ceylon and Malaya, apd 
to investigate the conditions of emigration to 
those countries. It was thought desirable that 
these gentlemen should complete their enquiries 
before the Conference was held. This necessitated 
the postponement of the Conference till May 1917. 

2. The Government pf India nominated as its 
representatives at the Conference Sir James Meston 
^ and Sir S. P. Sinha, both of whom had, however, 
to return to India before the Conference could 
meet formally. It is greatly to be regretted that, 
in con^quence, they were not able to take any 
part itt t^ie deliberations, though they had been 
able to disouss the question informally with the 
(wO'Seoretaries of State. 


3. The Conference was purely official in com- 
position and did not summon witnesses. The 
following members of the respective Secretaries of 
State's Estnblishmciits attended : — 

ijord Islington, D.S.O., (Chairman), 

Sir A. H. Steel Maitland, Bt., M.P. ; M. Q Seton, 
Esq., 0. B. ; G. E. A. Grindle, Esq., C. M. G. ; 
J. F. N. Gioen, Esq., and T. C. Macnfighten, Esq. 

4. The Conference Iield some informal meet- 
ings din ing M:iy to consider preliminaries and clear 
the w.iy for the formal discussion. Ten formal 
meetings liavebecn held, at the earlier of which 
Mr. J. lines McNeill, Indian Civil Service, retired, 
was able to give the Conference valuable informa- 
tion regarding Indian labourers in the Colonies, 
wliik) at the later meetings the Conference had 
the benefit of the knowledge possessed by Major 
de Boissiere, protector of immigrants, Trinidad. 
Lieutenant-Colonel W. M. Kennedy, C.I.E., Pre- 
sident of the Assam Labour Board, and Mr. N. E. 
Marjoribanks, Indian Civil Service, who had been 
deputed by the Government of India to furnish 
the Conference with any information, that might 
be required, attended all the meetings. The 
Conference desires to express its great obligation 
to all these gentlemen for the valuable advice and 
assistance which it received from them. 

5. The following scheme of assisted emigra- 
tion combined with colonization for Indians in 
these colonies was agreed to as one that could be 
recommended to the Government of India and 
the Colonial Governments for adoption : — 

A Scheme op Aided Colonisation for Indians. 

I. the new system. 

The new system will be entirely free, and the 
indentured system tpgether with the titles and 
characteristics attaching to it will be abolished. 
The system to be followed in future will be one of 
aided colonization, and its object will be to eiicou- 

'* K 

rage the settlement of Indians in certain Colonies 
after a probationary period of employment in those 
colonies to train and fit t)iem for life and wor)( 
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there, and at the same time to afford a supply of 
the labour essential to the well-being of the colonies 
themselves. 

The immigrant will, as at present, arrive in the 
Colony entirely free of debt and of any fiifancial 
liabilitj^ connected with the cost of his introduc- 
tion into the colony. He will be in no way res- 
tricted to service under any particular employer 
except that, for his own protection, a selected 
employer will be chosen for him for the first six 
months. He will, however, be encouraged to work 
for his first three years in ngri(yaltural industries 
by the offer, should he do so, of numerous and 
important benefits subse(iueatly as a colonist. 

II. METHOD OF FINANCTNO THE SCHEME. 

In order that no employer shall be able to claim 
that he had paid the expenses of introduction of 
any particular immigrant, such expenses will be 
borne by the Government of each Colony concern- 
ed out of a common fund raised by rateable con- 
tributions from the employers either (1) of all 
Indian immigrants other than those locally born, 
or (2) of an immigrant during the first three years 
of his residence, or (3) during the period laid down 
as necessary to qualify him for a free return 
passage. 

III. LAND SETTLEMENT. 

Steps will be taken to ensure that land may be 
made ifvailable at once in the simplest and cheap- 
est manner that can be devised for all immigrants 
who desire it and who have completed a qualifying 
period of three years* employment under employ- 
ers on the register. To secure this end a 
department in each colony will .be responsible for 
the provision of sufficient land to meet all hona 
fide applications; for rendering it suitable for agri- 
culture by adequate clearing, irrigation and 
drainage, where this is considered necessary by 
the department, and for the distribution of it 
among applicants* and the due contro*'! of their 
management of it subsequently. It will be the 
duty of this department to advise immigraif^ts on 


questions relating to the acquisition of land, to 
explain fully to them the conditions upon which 
land can be obtained and to assist them in every 
possible way to obtain it. 

In Fiji, these objects will probably be attained 
by the Land Trust Committee instituted under 
Ordinance No. 15 of 1916. In British Guiana the 
Crown lands are in places not cultiv^ible except 
after a large expenditure on irrigation and drain- 
age* than the individual immigrant can afford to 
incur. In Jamaica, it is understood that suitable 
Crown land is scarce, and land for the settlement 
of Indians can only be provided by purchase from 
private owners. In Trinidad, settlement is re- 
tarded by the restrictive conditions that the 
occupancy price must be paid in one lump sum and 
thatfthe minimum area tliat can be granted shall 
be five acres. It will be the business of the res- 
ponsible department in each Colony to remove all 
obstacles of this kind to the free settlement of 
Indians upon the land. 

Land not exceeding five acres in extent will be 
granted to an immigrant after three years' 
employment under employers on the Register 
subject to a reasonable annual rent in the case of 
leaseholds. The rent will vary according to the 
fertility and position of the land and will be 
subject to revision every 30 years. For ten yea^s 
after the grant the immigrant will be prohibited 
from alienating or encumbering his right in the 
land except with the sanction of the responsible 
department, and that department will have power 
further to resume any land not brought under 
cultivation within two years of the grant. 

IV. CONDITIONS OP EMPLOYMENT. 

* lermu of Engagement , — An employer specially 
selected as being able to provide conditions 
of employment and living, which the Governor 
in Council may deem to be adequate, wilj 
be cho*s(m by the Protector of Immijop^nts for 
each immigrant on arrival. The immigrant 
will be required to remain with this employer 
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for six months, the Protector of Immigrants 
having power to sanction or require during that 
time a change of employment should he see reason 
to dp BO. After this first period of six months 
the immigrant will have perfect liberty to move 
from one employer to another upon one month’s 
notice. At no time will ithe immigrant be under 
any indenture or any contract other than the 
above, and the relation between him and his em- 
ployer will be purely that prevailing in the colony 
between any master and servant. The immigrant 
can only be proceeded against for any breach of 
engagement by way of a civil suit in the oridinary 
course of law, and will be liable to no criminal 
penalties. 

Wages, — (a) A minimum wage will be fixed 
which will bear to the minimum wage at the Ume 
of Mr. McNeill’s visit the same proportion that the 
cost of living when the wage is hxed bear to the 
cost of living then (when it was estimated at 3s. 6c^. 
a week). This minimum wage will require revision 
every five years on the same proportional basis. 
In the calculation free rations to women and 
children granted in accordance with IV (3) will 
be excluded. 

(6) All wages be paid regularly and in full i. c., 
without deductions. 

,4iations for Children, — (a) During the first 
12 months after arrival in the colony children 
under 1 1 years of age will be entitled to free 
rations on a scale tw be detel mined by the Colonial 
Government ; while children under 5 years of age 
will be given free milk ration during the whole 
time that their parents remain in the employ- 
ment of an employer on the Register. 

ijb) For Pregnant and Nwr sing ' Women , — Free 
rations will be issued for at least six months 
to pregnant and nursing women working under 
an employer on the Register. 

The provision of married (Quarters, 
separate from the ' single ’ quarters, will be made 
compulsory upon all employers of more than 20 


adult male Indian immigrants, and wjjl be insisted 
upon as far as practicable in the case of all other 
employers on the Register. 

Grant of land , — Each adult male immigrant 
employed in an agricultural industry will be 
, granted for his personal use and cultivation a 
garden plot of one-tenth acre, if he desires it^ 
after six months* service. A larger plot, up to 
one-third acre, will be made available, wherever 
possible, to industrious workers in the nature of 
a reward. 

Medical Treatment . — The existing regulations 
and provisions will continue in force, and will be 
applicable to immigrants under the new system. 
Under the present regulations, in addition to 
other medical care, hospital, public or private, are 
provided at which immigrants are treated free of 
charge, either as inmates or out-patients. 

V. THE EMPLOYER. 

All persons desirous of employing assisted 
immigrants during their first three years of resi- 
dence will be required to apply to the Protector 
of Immigrants, and if the conditions of employ- 
ment and living which they otter are found after 
enquiry to be suitable, and in accordance with the 
standard required, the Protector will place them 
on the register of approved employers. An ap- 
proved employer will be any employer ,who is 
deemed qualified by the Governor in Council to 
employ an immigrant under proper conditions of 
wages, labour, medical attendance and housing, 
and who has received a licence to employ and has 
paid for it. Any employer not fulfilling the 
above conditions, found employing an immigrant, 
will be liable to a fine on proseci^tion in a erimi* 
nal court at the instance of the Protector of Imo^i- 
grants. ; 

VI. EMIGRATION STAFF AND SUPERVISING AGIIINCY. 

( 1 ) A Protector of Emigrants apppointed ^by * 
the Local Government in India, to supervise 
emigration in the Province. 
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(2) An Emigration Commissioner appointed by 
the Colonial Governments with the approval of the 
Local Government in India, who will be a colonial 
civil service official . 

(3) Inspectors of Emigration. Officers^ who 
may Indians, f.hal], if necessary, be appointed 
for this purpose. They shall bo under the 
Emigration Commissioner, and shall supervise the 
work of emigration in the villages. They shall bo 
men of standing and on a graded scale of pay. 
The actual area of each inspector’s charge will be 
settled by the colonial Government subject to the 
approval of the local Government in India. 

. o 

(4) Emigration Agents' licensed by the 
Emigration Commissioner, the licences being 
countersigned by the magistrate of the district in 
which the agent woi ks and also by the Protector 
of Emigrants. Emigration agents will be paid a 
fixed salary with possibly in addition small 
money grants at the end of the year to reward 
meritorious work. Men who have actually worked 
in the Colonies will be preferred as emigration 
agents provided that the Emigration Commissioner 
cei tides their character and respectability. 

(5) A Protector of Immigrants, a colonial 
official (in each Colony) with a good knowledge 
the principal Indian languages used by immigrants 
and of their customs. 

(6) An official of btanding from India or a 
non -official will be deputed every throe years by 
the Government of India to visit the colonies and 
report bpon the conditions prevailing. 

VII. DEPOTS. 

In each district from which assisted emigration 
proceeds there will be a conveniently situated 
depot where emigrants will be assembled by the 
agents and passed as suitable by the inspector. 
The depots will be freely open to the emigrants 
and their friends ^nd in them emigrants. will be 
under no. restraint. Depots will be open to 
inspection at any time by the district magistrate 
or any magistaate deputed by him, but* the 


production of emigrants before a magistrate 
in India will not be required. Non-oHicial 
gentlemen of standing in the District will be 
appointed visitors* to each depot. . 

From these district depots emigrants will bo 
sent down to a central depot, where they will be 
examined medically and passed by the emigration 
commissioner as suitable. Non-official gentlemen 
will be appointed visitors to these depots also. 

The emigration commissioner will be responsible 
for the central depots and also for the district 
depots which will be in charge of officers to bo 
selected by him. 

VIII. (CONDITIONS OP EMULATION. 

(1) AVhile it is considered impracticable to 
in^^is# upon any hard afld fast proportion of 
single men to families, the emigration of whole 
families will be encouraged, and particularly, of 
families containing young married girls, but 
persons below the age of 18 will be assisted to 
emigrate only when accompanied by their parents 
or guardians. To discourage, the emigration of 
women of an undesirable class, women unaccom- 
panied by their families will not be assisted, and 
the rule requiiing n pertain proportion of women 
to men will be abolished. 

(2) The non-working dependants of an 
immigrant will not be rejected medically merely 
on the ground that they are physically incapable 
of work or on the scor^of age. , • 

(3) A written statement shall be given to 
each intending emigrant and explained to hixn, 
stating the terms of his employment and the 
conditions of life in the colony to which ho 
proposes to emigrate. 

(4) Emigration from pilgrim centres will be 
prohibited during times of pilgrimage or festivals. 

IX. SUllUEONS ON EMIGRANTsnirs. 

If the*OovernmeDt of India so desii:e, a pro- 
portion of the surgeons employed on emigrant- 
ships shall be Indians. ^ ^ 
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X. REPATRIATION. 

( 1 ) Any immigrant wishing to return to India 
will be granted for himself and his dependants 
half the passage money after three years^ three- 
quarters after five-years’, and the whole after seven 
years’ continuous residence in the colony. But 
the acceptance of a grant of land under the special 
facilities outlined in pargaraph III will be held 
ipso facto to extinguish all claim to a free or 
assisted return passage. By this it is not to be 
understood that the immigrant will, at any parti- 
cular period, be required to make a choice between 
a return passage and a grant of land, but merely 
that the acceptance of a grant of land under the 
special conditions outlined above will bo taken as 
extinguishing his right to return passnge. 

(2) An immigrant \fho has availed himaalf of 
a free or assisted return passage under these con- 
ditions, should he return to the Colony, shall have 
no right to a second free or assisted return pas- 
sage to India. 

(3) Six months’ previous notice must be given 
by any immigrant of his intention to claim a free 
or assisted passage. 

(4) The Protector of Immigrants shall have the 
right, subject to approval by the Governor in 
Council, to grant at any time free return passage 
in full in cases where he deems repatriation 

• f 

desirable. This right will extend to the cases of 
immigrants whose claim to a return passage has 
been extinguished by the grant of land, and who 
may have been reduced subsequently to indigent 
circumstances. 

XI. CANCELLATION OF INDENTURES. 

(1) No emigration will be permitted to take 
place under this scheme to any Colony until 

"" ordinance is passed in that colony providing for 
cancellation of all existing indentures, such cancel- 
lation to take effect from the date when the first 
immigranta under the new scheme arriye in the 
colony. 

(2) All labourers who are at present under 


indenture or wjio after completing their period 
of indenture have not yet qualified under the 
existing rules for a free or assisted return pass- 
age, as the case may be, shall have the option of 
remaraing under the existing terms as to repatria- 
tion or of coming under the i\ew terms on the 
condition that in the latter case the first five 
years of service in the colony shall be excluded in 
calculating the amount of service qualifying for 
a free or assisted passage. 

XII. CONDITIONS IN THE COLONIES. 

Mammje Lmo of Immigrants , — A marriage 
which in accordance with the religion or 
caste custoni of the • parties to it is valid and 
which is duly celebrated according to the rites 
of the particular religion orj caste and is not 
repugnant to the marringe laws of the colony 
shall bo valid, provided, it was registered before a 
registrar within 15 days of its celebration by the 
person celebrating the marriage, or, in the case of 
castes whose customs do not require the presence 
of an official celebrant by the parties to the 
marriage themselves. 

Divorces duly pronounced according to the 
customs of the religion or caste to which the par- 
ties belong shall be held valid if registered. 

Educational Facilities , — Indian immigrants al- 
ready enjoy the stime facilities for primary 
education as are possessed by other inl^bitants 
«of the colonies concerned. Education is universal 
in the West Indies. In Fiji recent legislation has 
been enacted in 1916, and further efforts will be 
made to reach the same standard there. 

Political Bights , — The Indian immigraht already 
acquires exactly the same political and municipal 
rights as any other inhabitant, e;xcept only that 
in Fiji he is specially represented on the Legisla- 
tive Council by a nominated member instead of 
taking part in the elections by which European 

memberc are selected. The Government of Fiji 
will, if desired, consider the question of adapting 
the electoral system so as to include Indians on 
the same terms as Europeans. 
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British Colour-Making 

Tho new British colour-manufacturing industry 
makes more progress than is popularly known. 
The output of coal-tar dyc-stufl’, says the ^Sind 
Gazette^ increases.in current quantity, despite an 
accident which severely hampered the production 
of alizarine. In quality the British makes are 
better than *ever, and impartial witnesses give 
their admiration spontaneously to the success 
attained in standardising successive lots. The 
variety is increasing, and tho production of fair 
quantities of an entirely .satisfactory sapphirol, a 
bright blue for wool-dyeing, is one ©vent which 
can bo noticed. The manufacture of fully half a 
dozen of the most complex and valuable colours 
has been mastered in a textile works, and one of 
these days the country will awaken to the dis- 
covery that surprising headway has been made 
under circumstances of the utmost difficulty. Pre- 
parations for a much greater production of inter- 
mediates and colours are well advanced, and tho 
records of the progress, says the journal, give 
tho feeling that English manufacturers are by 
no means doing badly. Probably much more 
money is being made by American colour-makers, 
but no .available reports go to show that either 
they or the Japanese colour-producers are earn- 
ing an}; good name for their dyes. 

Industrial Commission 

It is understood that the Industrial Commission 
will assemble in Bombay in the first week of 
November and resume work under tho presidency 
of Sir Thomas Holland. The Commission will 
spend the whole of November in the Bombay 
Presidency and )yill then proceed to the Punjab 
and thence to the frontier. After touring in 
Assam* the Commission will visit Burma and 
return to Delhi to write the report. Sir Thomas 
Jlolland will thenp return to Delhi to be present 
at the "Lady Willingdon Exhibition which 
.opens on November ^6. 


• Paper Manufacture in India* 

The Blue Book on the trade of India in 1915- 
16 gives the follotving interesting particulars re- 
garding the paper industry in India. There were 
altogether eleven paper mills working in India at 
the end of 1915, with an authorised capital of 

330,000 and 4,605 persons employed. The 
output in 1915 amounted to 30,361 tons valued 
at J! 600,000. The total consumption of paper in 
India is at present esl.iniqtcd at about 80,000 tons 
per annum, of which 50,000 tons of paper was 
imported from foreign countries. Since the war 
began the total output of paper from Indian mills 
has increased by 5,000 tons, tliat is, while the 
total output before the war was 25,000 tons, it 
now ftands at over 30,000\ons per annum. The 
hugest of r,he eleven mills in India belong, to the 
Titaghur Paper Mill (^o., which run two mills, 
one at Titaghur and the other at Kankinara, both 
near Calcutta, with a combined output of over 
15,000 tons of paper per annum. The mill which 
is next in impoitaiice is the Bongtil Paper Mill of 
Raneegunj with an outturn of 6,700 tons, the 
Upper India Paper Mill Co; at Lucknow coming 
third with an outturn of 2,500 tons annually. 

Bottle Making Machinery 

•At a recent meeting of tho United Provinces 
Board of Industries, an application from a Glass 
Factory to the effect tj^at certain ^ bottle- making 
machinery, recommended by the Government 
Glass expert, should he imported by Governmeni 
and installed in their factory on condition that 
they should have the option of purchase of the 
plant within two years was favourably considered 
by the Board ; the Secretary reporting that the 
Glass expert had concluded that bottle-making 
machinery was essential to the progress of tho 
industry in India. The Board decided to re- 
commend to Government that the proposal be 
accepted, 
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Lord Ronaldshav’s Message 

H, E. Lord Ronaldshay gave the following 
meiisage to the Bengal co-operative movement. 

On July 16th I visited several villages in the 
neighbourhood of Dacca and discussed the advan- 
tages of co-operation with the villagers. 1 ins- 
pected the books of the co-operative credit socie- 
ties, and found them well kept. The co-operative 
movement in this part of the Presidency is, at 
present, confined mainly to co-operative credit. 
The advantage of pooling their credit which 
results in their being able to borrow money on 
favourable terms, is gradually coming home to 
the cultivators, though meinbership of the socie- 
ties does not appear tOg, increase as rapidly one 
would expect. The societies which I saw had 
been in existence for three years, and so far as 
membership is concerned were practically where 
they were when they were first formed. This is 
probably due to the innate conservatism of the 
cultivator which makes him slow to appreciate the 
advantages of new ideas. 

It is at any rate gratifying to find that those 
who have ventured into this new field of social 
economy thoroughly apprecia'te its benefits ; and it 
can only be a question of time before others who 
are still sceptical, come in. * 

Cultivation in the Punjab 

The following Press tornmunique has been 
issued : — “ It has already been announced in the 
Press that as the demand for good grains in 
Europe is expected to be very large next year 
every effort is being made to extend the area 
under food crops, especially wbiBat, in India in 
*"the next rabi harvest with the object of increasing 
the exportable surplus. To this end the Punjab 
Government has decided : (1) To allow temporary 
cultivation of Government waste lands on ordinary 
land revenue rates without malihana {vont paid to 


Government) on the condition of growing food 
crops ; (2) to allow temporary cultivation on 
similar term of areas ordinarily reserved for 

c 

grazing in the canal colonies ; (3) to forego the 
charge for vahn irrigation i.e.,' the charg 3 for a 
single watering before ploughing when not 
followed by crop ; (4) to allow one watering to 
sow wheat, barley or gram on hanjar gadi/n (old 
fallow) land at a concession rate of one-third of the 
full crop rate subject to a minimum of Rs. 1-8 an 
acre, full rates ta be charged if a second watering 
is taken ; (5) to make liberal grants of takavi 
loans for the purchase of seed and bullocks. 
These concessions with the exception of (4) will 
apply to all food grains and not to wheat only.” 

Reclamation of Lands 

With leference to the announcement of the 
Punjab Government respecting the possibility of 
reclaiming for cultivation the large areas in that 
province rendered sterile by kallar it may be 
recalled that a paper dealing with this question 
from the scientific stand point was read at the 
last Indian Science Oongres.s at BangM^n e. The 
writers Mr. J. B Barnes, Late Agricultural 
Chemist to the Punjab, and Mr. Barkat Ali, of 
the Punjab Agricultural College, gave an 
account of some of the results achieved at the 
’ Narwala farm and mentioned the fact, now 
officially announced, that the experiment had 
proved so successful that the Punjab Government 
were considering a proposition to apply the 
methods of Narv^ahi to the reclamation of Crown 
lands on the Lower Bari Doab Canal on an 
extensive scale. If this can 'be done, it is 
estimated that the capital value of the land in 
the colony may be increased by some six millions 
sterling at a cost which could be liquidated 
within five years of the reclamation bein^ 
effected. 
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Literary 

THE DAY IS COME. 

Sir Rabindranath Tagoro writes : — ^ 

Those who defied sufifering 

hav 0 «crossed the wilderness of death and have ' 
.shattered their prison of illusions. 

T1w 3 (Uy is come. * 

But where is India ? 

Hnr listless arms are idle and ashamed and futile 
her days and nights, lacking in joy of life. 

Touch her with Thy liifing breath, 

O Lord ever awake ! ^ 

The morning sun of Min new age has risen. 

Thy temple hall is filliMl with pilgrims.} 

The day is conic. 

But where is 1 lali.v ? 

rihe lies on the dust in dishonour, depiived of her 

seat. 

Uomovo her shame, 

and give her a place in th}’ 

House of Man, 

O Lord over awake ! 

LITERATURE OR WORDS? 

Sir Henry Newbolt, in the KnyJish Revimo for 
June, writes an article in which he endeavours to 
show how life may be restoied to the dead bones 
of linguistic teaching. For the exising deadness 
he does not blame the schoolmaster, except in so 
far as lie assents to an impossible system imposed 
upon him by “ orders from above.” The last 
phrase seems to refer mainly to school examining 
bodies. Grammar is science, and in teaching this 
science the language-master oTten finds that 
literature is crowded out. Often, too, he is made 

p 

to feel that ** wasting time ” on literature does 
not pay for examination. ** Life,” says Sir Henry, 
is a highly complex activity the intellec- 

tual, the (esthetic, «and the moral activities should 
all be trained and stimulated. Science is the pro- 
vince of the intellect, Art of the aesthetic power, 
8D — . 
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and Conduct of the moral sense. .... The three 
natural affections of the human spirit • are the 
love of truth, the love of beauty, and the love of 
righteousness ; man loVies all these by nature, for 
their own sake, and no system of education can 
claim to be adequate if it does not help him to 
develop these natural and disinterested loves.” 
Schoolmasters, for perhaps one hour in the 
week, may realize tlie truth of tliese claims ; but, 
if during all the other hours they are forced by 
the conditions of their employment to think of 
examinations, small wonefer if their teaching is 
apt to become lifeless. 

TO THE FIRST ARMY; AUOUST 4 , 1917 . 

Mrs. Beatrice Allhiisen writes in the West- 
minster Gazette : — 

Threes years, oh brothers of our race and soul, 
Since to the other world you fought your way ; 
In honour of that fierce and hard-won goal 
Wo lift the cup of memory to-day. 

A line of steel against the advancing foe. 
Unbroken through the hour of de.stin}’, 

You held, 'mid all that hurricane of woe. 

The road that led to Oalaiaand the sen. 

Now once again the ^ind of autumn sighs, 

The splash of autumn rain is charged with tears, 
At thought of that triumphant enterprise. 

?rhat shall astonish through the future years. 
England’s tradition kept in bold disdain, , 

Tiiat valour must prcfvail — or deetth set free ; 
Tradition learnt where cliffs in storm and rain 
For ever faco the thunder of the sea. 

Victors have changed the world and passed away, 
'To be forgotten as their weapons rust, 

Great conquerors have gloried in their day. 

Leaving no record save their wind-blown dust ; 
But still hearts quicken, and are set afiame 
At the^rand Time defying elegy 
That rolls and echoes through the Halls of Fame 
The immortal Chnllenge of Thermopylae, 
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Educational 

LORD HALDANE ON STATE CONTROL OP SCHOOLS. 

“ In no other country but this ” — (Great Britain 
and Ireland,) “and this shows our chaotic condition 
— would people have been permitted to open 
schools and to teach in them without giving some 
proof that they were not likely to blast more 
chances in life than they wove to do good. " The 
State has no power to prevent anyone opening a 
school notwithstanding that it may do infinite 
damage. The state may prevent a man practising 
as a doctor or as a dentist without the necessary 
qualifications, but it cannot prevent him from be> 
ing a school mastei’. Yet perhaps the moat seri- 
ous of all pursuits fcfi* tlto community m that 
taken up by the schoolmaster who has under his 
care a vast number of boys whom be will infiuence 
permanently through their lives. I hope the 
time is not far distant when no school, public or 
otherwise, will be allowed to exist which does not 
teach up to the standard that is requisite for do- 
ing what is best for tlio national life.” 

EXAMINATION - CDANOES. 

In his ariticle in a recent} issue of tlie English 
Review Sir Henry Nowbolt says : — “ The method 

,of examination must be changed the boy 

must be asked such reasonable questions as might 
occur in conversation between two intelligent and 
interested talkers, and he must be classed accord- 
ing as he answers them in his own way, with un- 
*der8tanding and sincerity.” Sir Henry continues : 
“ The scheme which I have faintly outlined may 
prove to be unacceptable to those in authority 
who rivet the chains of educatioifupon our schools. 
If so, we who are not in authority must do our 
best to correct and supplement a defective system. 
By all means in our power we must see that the 
generations which are to be touched by the great 
scientific minds shall be touched also by the great 
creative minds,” 


EDUCATION OF INDIAN WOMEN. 

Justice Sir John Woodroile, speaking at a re- 
cent public meeting on Female Education and the 
position of Indian women, said ; — 

TKero arc a class of people who think that 
“ Hinduism ” (meaning thereby every- thing which 
so calls itself) is immobile. Such neither know his- 
tory nor their own Shastras. It is true that there 
is a Sanatan “ Dharma.” But if every rule and 
custom which exists is uiichangoable, pray what is 
the moaning of Doshn, K\la, Patra, of Yiiga, 
Dharma, of Lok.achara and other similar terms'll 
They all imply this, that we must take into 
account tiilie, place and circumstances. We 
must all move on and with the vital current of 
our age or we shall be left stranded high and dry 
on the banks to wither and die. Hem ember that 
all civilizations work on woman as one of their 
main pivots. They are the source whence men 
and women spring. Honour woman. Remove 
all customs which stand in the way of her true 
freedom and advancement. I f you do not, your 
race will pass away by the will of that great 
“ Bhakti ” whose earthly ropre.tciiLatives (vigraha), 
according to your Scriptures, all women are. One 
need not, however, believe in “ Sliakti ”.but need 
only have common .‘<enso to know the reason wliy. 
As that groat Amoricjin, Walt Whitman, said : — 
“ Unfolded only out of the superbest woman of 
the earth is to come tlio superbest man of the 
earth. Unfolded out of the justice of the woman 
all justice is unfolded.” Jn an old ‘ Shakta ’ liyinh 
it is 6.aid ; — “3tii}oh devah Striyoh pranah ” — 
“ Women are Devas, women are life itself.” Murk 
the words “life* itself” for all that 1 might say 
to you is concisely btatf'd there.^ If you will not 
give women your odin ation, others than yoursel- 
ves will give theirs, i would ask you one and all 
to do what you can to defer the year of marriage 
and so extend the years of education and to make 
that education real.” 
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son's LIAHILITY FOR FATHER'S HERTS. 

At the High Court of Madras on August 28 
the Chief Justice and Mr. Justice ICurnara^wainy 
Sixatri delivered judgment in an important c.ase 
of Hifldu Law, in which the questions raised were 

(1) whether a son is liable for the debts of the 
fjither during the father’s lifetime, having*regard 
to the recent decision of the Privy C luucil ; and 

(2) assuming that the son is liable fur the debts 
of the father even during the fal lier's lifetime, 
whether ho is liable in respect \)f a debt incurred 
or renewed by the father aftor partijiion between 
him and his eon. With regard to the first ques- 
tion their Lordships held that the Privy Council, 
in the recent case, did not moan to lay down a 
rule difForont from what had been laid down in 
the earlier cases, that the son was liable for the 
father, even during the fatlicr’s Iifotinio. With 
regard to the second (|uehtion, their iiord^hips, 
while holding that the son cuntinues to ho liable 
to the extent of the ftimily property' in his hands 
in respect of debts contiMcted by the father prior 
to partition with his son, declareil that the liabi- 
lity does not extend to the case of a debt incuned 
or renewed by the father after pai tition. 

THE LATE BARIT SAHADA C’llARAN MITTEK. 

The death of Babu Sarada Charan Mitter, 
late thidge. of the Calcutta High Court, has 
caused deep regret in Bengal and elsewhere. 
He was born on the lUth December, 1848, in 
the village of Panisohola, in the District of 
Hooghljr, and had a brilliant career in the Calcutta 
Dniversity. In 1873 he took Uis degree in Law 
and was enrolled as a Vakil of the Calcutta High 
Court on the'‘‘22nd March of that year. In 
February, 1902, he was appointed to officiate on 
the Bench of the Calcutta High Court and in 
February, 1904, he was permanently appointed a 
Judge of that Court. He retired under the sixty 
years' rule from the Bench on the 18th Decern- 
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her, 1908. iBabu Barada Charan was one of the 
foremost leaders of the Calcutta Bar in his time. 
His success at the Bar lead to his elevat'ion to the 
Bench and it is common knowledgct that he proved 
to be the mo.st* masterful Judge at the time of 
the Midnapur bomb case. After retirement he 
joined the Congress and was one of the framers 
of the proposals in the Hindu- Moslem Entente 
during the Allahabad session when Sir William 
Weddorburn presided. He was also an ardent 
social reformer and linguist and readers of the 
Indian Review will regolloct some of his con- 
tributions that have appeared in those pages from 
time to time. Mr. Saradii Charan was sixty nine 
when he died. 

PATNA HIOII COURT. 

Presiding over the recent Beharoo Provincial 
ConTorenco, K ban Bahadur Surfaraz Hussain made 
some remarks regarding the Patna High Court, 
He s/iid : — So far as the administration of justice 
is concerned I have reasons to believe that crimi- 
nal justice as administered by our High Court, and 
for obvious reasons the public are more concerned 
in it than in civil justice, has failed to inspire the 
same coniidence as did that of the Calcutta High 
Court. It seems to be a popular view that the 
magistracy and pcJice in the province are no 
longer so watchful and vigilant in conforming to 
t^e strict rules of the law as they were when our 
courts were under the jurisdiction of the Calcutta 
High Court. This is evidently because there is-an 
impression abroad that our HigB Court is not 
disposed to exact from them the same strict stan- 
dard of discipline and obedience to the provisions 
of the law ns did the Calcutta High Court. Civil 
justicQ is not so much a matter of public concern 
eLb criminal, and yet, clamour has been persistent 
and cannot, therefore, be ignored that under the 
scheme desired by the Patna High Court, the 
cost of civil litigation has been unnecessarily in- 
creased to an extent which amounts to almost a 
judicial scandal. 
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aSIALL FOX IN BURMA. 

tphe Saoitaiy Commissioner of Burma in his 
latest report contends that small-pox is brought 
into Burma chiefly by sea, and that epidemics in 
Indian provinces on the Bay of Bengal aie 
generally followed by an outbreak in Hurina. 
Rangoon, it appears, is never free of small pox, 
but the disease is kept in check there by the 
effloiency of the vaccine tion department. But 
vaccination of the residents of Rangoon alone 
could not prevent the spread of the^-disease to 
rural areas where the population is not so well 
protected as in Rangoon. Accordingly the Local 
Qovernnient some years ago felt called upon to 
take special precautions and the necessary power 
to deal with immigrants of the labouring classes 
was given by the Yaccinatiou Law Amendment 
Act of 1909. Since 1915 the prevalence of the 
disease in India, coupled with the anticipation of 
a severe outbreak in 1917, has induced the Local 
Government to enforce the Act more vigorously. 
A Committee however has been appointed to en- 
quire into its working and to make recommenda- 
tions as to necesiiity of continuing the precautions 
adopted. 

. TBMPOllARV 1. M. 8. COMMISSION. 

In view of the present shortage of Medical 
Ollicers for Military Service in India, the 
Secretary of rffcdte has sanctioned granting of 
^mporary Commission in Indian Medical Service 
to Medical men holding either L. M. and B. 
Madras, or Membership of College of Physicians 
and Surgeons of Bombay, or Membership of State 
Medical Faculty of Bengal, on conditions that 
they are only ^employed east of Suez and that they 
be not considered for permanent Commissions 
unless and until they obtain qualification re- 
cognised by General Medical Council as 'registra- 
ble in Great Britain. 


PLAOUE IN INDU. 

Ill his annilal report for 1916, Dr. Bentley, 
Sanitary Commissioner for Bengal, remarked that 
last year 110 deaths only were due to plague as 
against 199, 564, 984 and 1,995 in the four 
previous years. Of the plague deaths in Bengal 
. last year 78 or 71 per cent, occiirred in Calcutta. 
The returns for the week ending the 15th August 
show that apart from the Rawalpindi district, 
where there wore 18 seizures and 9 deaths, tho 
Punjab was practically free from plague, the only 
other cases recorded being one seizure in Lahore 
city and one death in the Jhelum district The 
grand totals for India for the week were 6,493 
seizures and 4,724 deaths. The Bombay Presi- 
dency and Sind have the worst records, the 
seizures numbering 2,823, and the deaths 2,030. 

THE NEED FOR NURSES. 

Sri Harcourt Butler has issued the following 
letter to all the Commissioners and heads of 
Departments at the request of the Conimander- 
in-Chief in India. “ It is proposed to hold in 
Tlaiigoou, Maymyo, Mandalay, Meiktila, Shwebo 
and Thayetmyo a course of lecture and instruction 
in First Aid, home-nursing and sanitation. It is 
not likely that many ladies will bo required for 
the hospitals in Burma, but in view of the great 
usefulness of this instruction under all circum- 
stances, ladies over 20 years of age living in these 
stations, who are free from domestic ties, are 
requested to attend these courses. In view of 
the special object for which this course is bein^* 
given it will probably be desirable it should be 
separate from the course already arranged by the 
St. John Ambalancc Association but not 
independent of the association. The ladies of 
Burma have not been backward in Red Cross 
work and supplying comforts for the troops and I 
doubt not they will respond with alacrity to this 
further appeal for our brave soldiers who are 
making many sacrifices. ’’ 
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Science 

WIRBLB8S TELEGRAPHY IN WARFARE. 

We find a number of interesting subjects ^dealt 
with in the May issue of the Wirdeaa World. 
Under^he heading of “ The Pog of War '' the • 
Editor indicates the way in wliich American inter- 
vention lifiovts the wifeless situation, Miinmaiizing 
the situation in the phrase that “ A gioat curtain 
has been let down, shrouding two- thuds of the 
world entirely from Gorman ken.” The wiieless 
situation in China is hrielly touched upon ; whilst 
a number of instances in which discovery has 
recently been made of the enemy’s emidoyment of 
surreptitious wireless installations in Amoiica, 
Brazil, Denmark, an<l Russia, are used to point a 
moral for the benefit of panic-mongers at home. 

TMPEUIAL MINERAL UESOUHCES. 

The War Cabinet has ji[)pointod a committoo to 
prepare a scheme for cstablisliing an Imjiorial 
Mineral Resources Bureau in order to collect in- 
formation regarding the Empire’s mineral resour- 
ces and metal requirements and to advise on 
methods of development. 

A NEW WATERPROOF CLOTH, 

A new waterproof fabric has been introduced in 
France and is proving very satisfactory for hospi- 
tal sheetings, etc., as well as for waterproof 
garments. Very thin slices of cork are cut from 
the block by special machinery, according to the 
Journal of Industrial Engineering Chemistry^ 
which describes the special process. These slices 

are placed in chemical baths to remove the resin- 

* 

ous parts which make the cork more or loss 
brittle. After )his treatment, the cork sheets 
may be folded or bent without breaking. They 
are then attached on both sides to layers of cloth, 
and the resultant material is not only very light 
but porous, thus providing for ventilatiox). It is 
said to be* desirable in every way as waterproof 
fabric, 
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world’s OUTPUT OF GRAPHITE. 

•Interest in graphite at present is widespread. 
According to the Canadian Mining Institute 
“ Bulletin,” the two principal forms in which the 
mineral is found are amorphous and crystalline, 
the former being very common. The world’s pro- 
duction statistics for 1912, the latest available, 
are (in tons) as follows : Ceylon 36,660, Canada 
2,060, South Africa 42, Austria 50,017, Mada- 
gascar .3,011, United States 3,835, Mexico, 3,158, 
Korea and Japan 8,363 Germany 13,814, Italy 
14,517, Sweeden 87, Norway 285, France 661, 
giving a total of 136,510 tons. 

miner’s electric lamps. 

Electric safety lamps for detecting fire-damp 
and other combustible gases in mines are new in- 
vontipns in the line. jR this apparatus the 
presence of fire-damp is indicated by the fluctua- 
tion in intensity of the light of an electric lamp, 
the lluctuation being caused by the action of a 
catalytic body, (c ^., platinum wire) inserted in 
series with the lamp. The catalytic body employ- 
ed has such resistance that it becomes fused and 
the lamp is extinguished in the presence of a 
dangerous proportion of fire-damp. 

plant surgery : massage. 

The idea of applying massage to plants is prob- 
ably Japanese in origin. Gardeners all over the 
world are now beginning to realise the value of 
the treatment. It may be successfully caiTied opt 
in the case of any growing or non^voody part of 
the plant, Much attention is now given to the 
production of well h danced plants, but quite 
often, a part of the specimen, it may be only the 
stalk of a single flower, persists in growing out of 
character. Such a case is an ideal one for massage. 
Gently but firmly the wayward part is induced 
to assume a better position and, although an 
obstinate case may take some time, the plant 
finally yiplds to the persuasive touch and regains 
its correct posture . — Scientifui Amerimnl 
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NAPOLEON ANO THE KAISKU. 

The following contrast between the genius and 
character 'of the two Emperors will be read with 
interest. 

There is rather a curious parallel to be drawn 
between Napoleon and the Kaiser. The former, 
after a career of almost unprecedented hiilliancy, 
alike as a general and an administrator, succeeded 
in setting the whol5 of Europe against him. After 
a succession of defeats, in which his militar}^ skill 
transcended all records, he was sent oft* to Elba as a 
prisoner, lie escaped and fortune turned against 
him again at Waterloo. There ho shouM have 
finished his life by charging at the head of tho 
Imperial Guard. Proljably the cancer in his sto- 
mach, of which he died, had already weakened his 
nerve ; for, when in full health, his personal 
courage was remarkable. As it was, this extra- 
ordinary man c ime to a miserable end, amid tlio 
squalid surroundings and petty squabbles of St. 
Helena. Tho German Emperor has never at any 
time siiQwn either the military or civil capacity of 
the great Corsican- Frenchman. He has beeq a 
versatile and superficial amateur, who posed as a 
genius, and was llatiored aird kotowed to by Bri- 
tish statesmen merely because he was an Emperor. 
Now this personage is a complete failure, without 
ever having been a success. His much- boasted 
armies are being beaten in battle after battle, in 
spite of all ttie** advantages of preparation and 
position and tho tenacity of the common soldiers. 
While this is going on William tho organiser of 
Gorman infamy, as used against children, women, 
prisoners, hospital vessels, and unarmed ships and 
crews, has retired to Hamburg. Surely even 
cancer and Bright’s disease could not prevent him 
from being carried under fire and showing the 
spirit of his race in order to encourage liis troops. 
A H<^enz61l6rn in decay, thinking only^of hoiv to 
prolong a useless existence, is a splendid advertise- 
pient just now for hereditary monarchy ! 


THE AU6TRIAN EUPEROR. 

The Vienna correspondent of the Associated 
Press of America telegraphed recently the follow- 
ing account of the methods and character of the 
young Emperor Karl : — 

Tho Emperor Karl has been, a tireless worker 
in the effort to relieve economic conditions. His 
teams^aie still hauling coals for the poorer classes. 
He r(;cently banished wheat broad from officer’s 
messes and from general and other headquarters. 
From tim special train which was taking his bro- 
ther, the Archduke Maximilian, to Constantino- 
pie, tho Emperor had all wdieat broad and Hour 
removed, saj ing that if tho common soldiers, the 
people, and himself wereconteitt with black bread, 
the party in the train could likewise be so. That 
the Vienna stioot trams are still j unning all day 
is due entirely to tho Emperor’s initiative. The 
Burgomaster had decided that no cars should run 
between 9 a. m. and 5 r. M. The Emperor told 
liim that this could not bo thought of. The 
Burgomaster was far from complaint, but the 
Emperor told him that the trams must run, and 
that coal for the power must ho found. The 
Burgomastc) replied that he couldn’t procure coal. 
The Einpeior insisted that ho uiust go and find 
eomo. In the end coal was procured, the cars are 
still running. Some official circles in Vienna and 
in tho Monarchy are still almost swounii^g under 
the energetic measures applied by the young 
Emperor. Consternation reigns where formerly 
red tape was supreme. The Monarchy never ex- 
perienced such a shakc-up. Oifiolal heads conti- 
nue to full in the general clearance now'going on. 
Sad times have also come for the army officers 
who have been enjoying stafK sinecures. In a 
sbigle instance the Emperor sent a batch of 70 to 
tho front, replacing them by itivalids. While 
official classes at first were inclined to offer pas- 
sive res'istance to the EmperoV, they have now 
resigned themselves to the inevitable. 
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THE RELEASE OF THE INTERNED. 

There has been universal rejoicinfjin India over 
the following relpaao order given on tho 17tli 
September night to Mrs. Hcsant, Mr. Wadia and * 
Mr, Arundale : 

“ Ilis Excellency the Governor in Council is 
pleased to rescind tho order issued by him on the 
7th Juno, 11)17, under Rule 7 of the Defence of 
India Consolidation Rule.s, 11)15, directing Mrs. 
Annie Peasant, Mr. G. R. Arundale, Mr. B. P. 
Wadia to take up her (liis) rosi<lerfCo in one of 
tho areas specified in the siid order prohibiting 
her (him) attending any inacbing, from delivering 
any lecture or speech and from publisliing or 
procuring tho publication of any writing or 
speech composed by lier (him) and subjecting her 
(his) correspondence to censorship and the said 
order is hereby cancelled by order of the Governor 
in Council. ” 

local sklf-oovernmknt. 

The following Press comninnu/ae is is.snfd in 
Madias : — 

Tho Government have bad, under their careful 
consideration, the advisability of associating non- 
ollicial agency more closely with tho adminis- 
tratioi^ of local aflairs by the expeiimont of 
.appointing non-ofticials as Presidents of DhstricC 
Boards in a few selected districts. They have now 
decided to appoint non-official Presidents in four 
districts, tho local conditions of which vary to 
such an extent as to afford sufficient material to 
enable it to be thoroughly tested. In order to 
enable tho non-afficial Presidents to enter upon 
their new duties under conditions which will 
permit of their devoting their energies and time 
to the important functions of supervision and 
inspection on the proper discharge of which the 
success of tho experiment will depend, arrange- 
ment win b® to appoint as Vice-PfQ* 


sidents officials on whose experience they may 
safely rely for the control of all. routine 
and account of work and for supplying knowledge 
of the working other departments and ensuring 
co-operation with them. His Excellency ’ the 
Governor-in-Council while, as in duty bound, 
reserving tho right to terminfite it, should the 
public interests so re(pure, trusts that this 
experiment which will thus be initiated with the 
cordial assent of the CJollecfors concerned may be 
justified by results. 

ALL-TNDTA MOSLEM T.EAOUE. 

The Council of the All -India Moslem League, 
at its emcrgoncy meeting in the last week of 
August, !ulo}»ted the following resolutions and 
cabled tbe first i.o tbo Seeietnry of State for 
Jndi|^ : — • 

(1) The Council of the AIMudi.a Moslem 
Tjcaguo, while thanking the Seeretar) of State 
for India and His Majesty’s Government for the 
declaration tliat responsible Government is tho 
aim of British policy in India, trusts that the 
reforms outlined in tho joint scheme of the 
League and (^>ngi-ess shall be granted immediately 
aTter the w'ar as a first instalment thereof. Tho 
Council w^elcomes the decision of Hia Majesty’s 
(Jioveriiment that Mr. Montagu sliould vist India. 
The announcement lomoving the bar against the 
aSiuission of Indians to the commissioned ranks 
of the army lias created a feeling of .satisfaction. 
Tho Council, liovvever, hoi )e.'^ -that the rules 
regulating appointments thereto will be so 
framed as to meet the wishes of tho people of 
India. 

(2) The Council oTT the All-india Moslem 
League places on reeonl its deep sense of grief 
at the untimely death of Mr. Ghulam Hussain 
and considers tliat by bis death the country has 
lost a true patriot and an earnest worker. The 
Counc?l pxpresses its deep synipathy wdth the 
bereaved family. 
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MR. EARbLRY NORTON AND. STUDENTS. 

At the thirty-third annual meeting of the 
Students* Literary Association, Coimbatore, Mr. 
Eirdley Norton, who was theio on a profes- 
sional visit, delivered nn address in the course 
of which he said ; 

He had lost touch with the Indian Congress. 
He would have the Indians claim for more seats 
in the Secretary of State's Council and in the 
Imperial and Provincial Councils and have a 
decided voice with the Governor- General -in -Coun- 
cil and the Secretary of State in-Council. He 
would like them to get a decided majority in the 
Legislative Councils in ^ndia. He should lihe to 
see that they (Indians) should not only have a 
decided majority in the Councils but also be able 
by a majority to pass resolutions which the Exe- 
cutive must carry out with result unless the Vice- 
roy vetoed them. The resolutions should then 
have the force of law. The Government were well 
aware how to manipulate their various Councils. 
The supporters of a measure, if they were in a 
majority, were very easily converted into a mino- 
rity, but they could not succeed if they would 
only turn their noses against the titles and rib- 
bons which they bestowed upon them (Indflinsy 
Tl\pse titles and ribbons simply entitled them to 
private entry andito being introduced levees an^j 
invited to dinners. As regards Home Rule, they 
should change the nomenclature of the political 
boon they clamoured for under the name of 
‘‘ Home Rule.^* As it stobd, it conveyed to Eng- 
lishmen no idea of the boon they asked for. They 
"the Indians, had had the priviliege of representa- 
tion in the Secretary of State*B Council within the 
time of-one man’s life. They should agitate, and 
unless they did that, they would get nothittg. By 
agitation, he meant constitutional agitation. He 
4id not mean bombs. He thought he once heafd 


of bombs in Southern India. If, as a matter of 
fact, they got anything, it was by agitation. But 
it was a matter of great regret to him (the 
speaker) that they had to make this demand for 
Home^ Rule at a time of great trouble to Great 
Britain. He was putting it upon a platform of 
. tactics. I f they could wait, — they had not to Wait 
for long, for the War should end soon — they 
couM then formulate their scheme of Home Rule 
more delirutoly and the people of England would 
surely recognise their claims. 

THK nOND OP WESTERN CIVILISATION. 

Mr. Balfour in* a recent speech made these 
observations >. — 

“ Hitherto, from the necessities of history, 
battles that have been waged on American soil 
have been battles waged between peoples of the 
same^speech and of the same traditions. In the 
future the ideas which, even in the moment of 
struggle were always fundamentally and essenti- 
ally the same, find a sphere of action outside even 
the ample limits of the United States, and bind 
us together in a world task. That is the great 
thought. Wo are not brought together in this 
colossal struggle, we are not working together at 
this identical moment — this great and unsurpassed 
moment in the history of the world — aiming at 
narrow or selfish objects ; or bound together partly 
by antiquated tradition.**. We are workipg to- 
gether in all the freedom of great hopes and with 
great ideals. Those hopes and those ideals we 
have not learnt from each other. We have them 
in common from n common history and from a 
common ancestry. Wo have not learnt freedom 
from you, nor you from us. We both spring 
from the same root. We both cultivate the same 
great aims. We both have the same hopes as re- 
gards the future of Western civilization, and now 
we find ourselves united in this great struggle 
against a* Power which if it be allowed to prevail^ 
is going to destroy the very roots of that Western 
civilisation from lyhich we a}! draw our strengtl^/’ 
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CONSTITUTIONAL REFORMS FOR INDIA 

following expressions of opinion on^ the important (jneslion of consllUitional reforms for 
India, received as forewords to Mr. Xatesf^is new hook on “ ^Vhat India Wants : Autonomy 
within the Empire are reproduced here with a view fb give them tt tvider pahticdy. [Kd. “/./i.”] 


1. Sir Naravan G. Chandavarkar, K C.I.E. 

The present adniiniatratien in India ia 
virtually iin administration oF the Indian 
Civil Service, which is almost entirely com- 
posed of British eilicl «ls. They are indeed capable 
and conscientious and have done good work ; 
but they are the slaves of a system, which 
makes the Service a close Service, wedded 
to red tape and routine, slow to discern and 
move with the times, Ji mIou^ of outside and inde- 
pendent criticism and, owing to thoir comparative 
aloofness from Indian society, due to social and 
other cause?, more or less out of touch with, 
because unable to firid out, loal Indian sentiment 
and public opinion. The result is that, in impor- 
tant matters nliecting the Indian conditions, 
knowledge comes too lato to the Service and to the 
Indian administration which it practically controls, 
too lat^ i.e, after things have gone wrong, pu- 
blic dissatisfaction has become acute, and mischief 
has been done. Some of the host mom hers of the 
Service have themselves admitted that. For in- 
stance, refer to the speech of the late Mr. 
Orosthwaite on the Jhansi Encumbered Estates 
Bill in the Imperial Legislative Council in May 1882 
and to Mr. George CambelTs speech in tlie House 
of Commons on Feb. 28,1879. 

The Mesopotamia Commission’s report, con- 
demning the system of Indian administration, only 
i^peats the lessons of the Mutiny of 1857, of the 

* What India Wants ; Autonomy vrithin the Em- 
pirt. By Mr, G. A. Natesan, B.A., F.M.U.. Price 4^* 
ToBab8oriberBorthe'*/.A.,” As. 6. G. A. Natesan ^ 
Co., Pubiiahera, Madrid. • , 


Orissa Famine of IStWl, of the sensational muddle 
of thti Indian linam^os in 18H0, of the famine 
administration of 1877, and of the legislative and 
administrative, measures ri'lating to the chronic 
indebtedness of the Indian rijot (agriculturist) and 
to the land ro venue .sy.steijjs of India and to the 
partition of Bengal. 

As Jjord Northbrook in substance said, when he 
was Viceroy, in a despatch of J S7r> to the Secretary 
of State for India, and .suhseipjontly also in the 
House of Lords, the present system of Indian 
administration sutlers seriously for want of a 
constitutional machinery litted to lind out 
It^dian sentiinont and public opinion as the basis 
of legislative and administrativo and especially 
financial measures. * 

There can be no other way to i-emody that 
swious defect of the system than to provide k 
Constitution which shall make the administration 
primarily and at one^ end responsible to Indian 
public opinion, and finally, at the other end, to the 
Britisli Pailianicnt. * 

I am, therefore, gonorally speaking, in agree- 
ment with tlio proposals foi' 1 ndian reform made 
in the Aiemorandiim of the nineteen non oflicinl 
Indian members of the Imperial Legislative Coun- 
cil and in the scheme adopted by the National 
Congress and the Muslim J league at their respec- 
tive sesiyons held at Lucknow in December, 1916. 
The best merit of the memorandum and of the 
scheme is that they aim on the Avhole at whnt Lord 
Ellenborough, who had been Governor-Gener.al of 
India for some years, and afterwards president of 
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the Board of Control during the regime of the 
East India Company, wrote in 1859 : — “Wo must 
abandon the exclusive. British system and nation- 
alise our GK)vernment.” 

The memorandum and the scheme have been 
condemned in some quarters as being revolutionary 
on the tnain ground that their proposals 
transfer power from the Indian Civil Service, who 
(it is said) are best fitted to x’epiesont the masses 
in India, to tho Indian odueated classes, who (it is 
maintained) are not tho • true roprosentativos of 
tho masses. We may, without fear of the result 
in favour of the Indian educated classes, invite one 
test, which is a sure test, on this question. If 
w take the history of the administration from 
1858 down to now, with special reference to the 
amelioration of the condition of the Indian agri- 
culturists, who form seventy-five per cent, of the 
people in India, wc shall incontestibly find that 
measures advocated in thoix; interests by the edu- 
cated Indians through their newspapers and pub- 
lic associations and at public meetings had been 
strenuously opposed as chimerical by the British 
officials in India for a long time and were ulti- 
mately moiN3 or loss adopted under tlie stress of 
circumstances. It is tho vi^w of the Indian edu- 
cated classes regarding the ryot’s lot which, gene- 
rally speaking, has after more or less painful ei^- 
perience to some extent won ; and the official view 
yielded in the end. 

In publLshing' this book on “ What India 
Tyrants,” and presenting to the British and the 
Indian public the view of the best mind of India 
on the change required i|\ the Indian administra- 
tive system, Mr. Natesan is rendering very useful 
service to England and India alike. Such a book 
as this ought to clear the air and give us the 
Indian situation'in its full and true perspective at 
this moment when England is proving ready to 
further justify her mission in India and to prove 
once m6re true to her ancient tradition of helping 
nations to govern themselves as parts of her world- 

tride Empire; 


II. Hon the Raja Saheb of Mahomedabad. 

The psychological moment when Britain 
should take a definite step towards conferring on 
India ^he right of managing her own internal 
affairs has in my opinion arrived. Any delay 
would be fraught with possibilities of danger. 

India does not desire what have been termed 
catastrophic changes in tho government and the 
administration of tho country ; but what she does 
desire is that she should be put on the road to 
.self-government within the Empire ; and that no 
obstacles should *be placed in her way. To this 
end the rofoa’ms coi} tom plated in the memoran- 
dum of the nineteen non -official members of His 
Excellency the A^icoroy’s Council, and the scheme 
prepared jointly by the Indian National Congress 
and the All-India Moslem League are the mini- 
mum which the United India urges the freedom- 
loving British public to promulgate in this great 
“ dependency ”? of the Empire^ 

III. Mr. V. P. Madhava Rao, C.I.E. 

The appearance of Mr. Natesan ’.s book on “What 
India Wants ” is an event of fii .st rate importance 
at this juncture. It presents in a succinct form 
facts and .arguments for giving full Self-Govern- 
ment to India within the Empire. It gives the his- 
tory of the British connection with India from 
almost the beginning of the last century aruf rightly 
starts with quoting the words of the Marquis of 
Hastings who laid the foundations of the Modern 
Indian Empire after putting down the lawless 
Pindaries and subverting tho Mahratta po\xer. 
The rulers of these days, possibly^ animated by 
the generous spirit of the French Revolution, 
looked upon the possession of India as a Trust 
and themselves as charged with the duty of 
preparing the people, who were the inheritors of 
an ancient civilization, to rule themselves. They 
contemplated their early retirement from the 
country when their work had been done and 
looked upon such retirement with complAcency 
Md with a sense qt duty righty discharged- 
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These generous sentiments werojator on embodied 
in a legislative enactment, the ijharter Act of 
1833. But from this year onwards a change 
would appear to have come over the British 
Authorities as regards the spirit in whied eflect 
should be given to the explicit declanition of 
policy made in the Act, Equality of trciit- 
ment of Europeans and Indians as reg.uds hold- 
ing offices in the Government of the country. 
The book traces this change in the attitude 
of the authorities and quotes the utterances of 
responsible rulers to show how by the time the 
Charter had to be renewed in no progiess 

had been made in giving eflect to ^ the liberal 
principles laid dow'n in From the time of 

the Royal Proclamation of 1 85H, there was even 
a retrograde tendency and the regulations were so 
framed as to place positive obstacles in the%vay of 
Indians getting equality of treatment in spite of 
the noble utterances of the great Queen. 

Mr. Natosan shews how the Council Act of 
1892 in passing which such high hopes had been 
raised proved a dismal failure, and how the 
purposes of Act of 1909 which was looked for- 
ward to as giving Indian representatives an 
effective control over the everydjiy administration 
of the country were defeated by the rogulafions 
framed under it and the spiiit of Itostilit} shewn 
by thiJ Executive towards the repiesentafivcs of 
the people. A good case has been made out for 
transferring the Government from the Bureaucracy 
to the people. The author of the book has 
discharged the task undertaken by him with rare 
ability and the small handy volume though unpre- 
tentious in look, marshalls facts and arguments in 
a manner that* must drive even a most casual 
reader to the irresistible conclusion that India 
stands in need of a radical change in her system 
of Government. This admirable book will be 
invaluable to those who have to frame propo.sals 

for the introduction of Self-Government in its 
full sense and those who have to guide the investi- 
gations of Mr. Montagu wh6n He visits India. 


IV. Raja Sir Harnam Singh, K C.I.E. 

I have read Mr. Natesan’s brochute entitled 
“What India Wants" with interest and some care. 
In my opinion it contains an admirably compressed 
historical account of the progress of constitution- 
alism in India. The necessity and advisability of 
the first demand in the memorandum of the 
iiinetocn is amply proved by this account and by 
the paragraphs cited from the speeches and 
writings of some of the best British statesmen 
both 111 India and England. A very good case is 
also made out for tlie urgent necessity of some 
definite steps being taken to confer a substantial 
amount of Self-Government on this country both 
as an earnest of the fiiture and because the 
country has now reached the stage where it must 
make an experiment it)r itself and when even 
such mistakes as the people of India may make in 
the course of that experiment will be more fruitful 
and will conduce more to the ultimate progress of 
the country than the best form of external 
Govornment. Opinions may dilleronthe details as 
to the nature and amount, if one may so phrase it, 
of the Self-Government to be bestowed but I do 
*not think there could be found a single dissentient 
voice among tlio J^est minds of India to-day on 
tlie prinoi])los involved in the memorandum of the 
nineteen. 1 think the (;ircul.ttioii of Mr. Natesan’s 
book in England would furnish information 
in a succinct form to the leadeis of British public • 
opinion who may nbt always^iave the time to 

look into Indian politics for themselves. I have 
every confidence that with a full knowledge*of 
the facts the British democracy will realise that 
wise statesmanship rcyuins the grant of Self- 
Government to India in the near future — since a 
•beginning has to be made, this seems to be the 
most oppoi tune time for Government to do so, at 
least to lay ttle foundation of Self-Government 
which is the goal the people are.^aspiring to. 

It might bo said the author has dwelt on one 
side x>f the picture overlooking the difficulties in 
the way. But I doubt if the difficulties are great 
or insurmountable, The country will not be satis- 
fied without having Belf-Goternment throughout 
India. 
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V. Hon. Pundit M M Malavlya. 

Mr. NatesatiB admirable brochure entitled 

What liidia Wants” is a valuable contribution 
to the cause of Indian constitutional reform. The 
historical su nmary of the movement for self- 
government which he has given will show that 
though like many other movements it has received 
a great impetus from the present war, it is as old 
as the Indian National Congress and represents 
the result of the deliberations of the most thought- 
ful Indians during the last thirty years. The 
second part of the pamphlet maizes an excellent 
presentment of the case for the reforms advocated 
in the memorandum of the nineteen elected mem- 
bers of the .lm[»erial Legislative Council and 
elaborated in the scheme adopted by the Congress 
and the Mosleui League.* Altogether it is a very 
useful and timely publication, and will, I doubt 
not, be helpful in promoting a correct understand- 
ing and appreciation of the constitutional changes 
of which India stands in need. 

Yl. Sir Jamsetjee Jeieebhoy, Hart, 

This admirable little summary of the demands 
of educ ited Indians deserves to be widely read 
Differences of opinion may legitimately exist as 
to many of the proposals embodied in the scheme 
of reforms put forward jointly by the Congress 
and the Moslem League. There may be a diver- 
gence of views regarding the pneo at which it 

would be safe to allow Jndia to march towards 

«• 

her' destiny, Rut the cb'.^ential principle, viz, 
that her proper place is among the self-governing 
lifiits of the Empire, has been accepted by the 
best minds in the country, and has been recently 
declared by the Secretary of State and emphati- 
cally reasserted by His Excellency the Viceroy, 
*\o be the ti iie end and aim of I^itish policy in 
India. This solemn declaration, which is a strik- 
ing proof both of good faith and of statesmanship, 
must hi^lp to clarify the atmosphere and to 'create 
a better understanding between the two people, 
wbiob augurs well for the future of England and 
India alike« Any effort; which may be made in 


this connection tq bring about a closer apprecia- 
tion of each other’s point of view should bo warmly 
welcomed and encouraged. Mr. Natosan’s clear, 
concise and vigorous exposition of the demands 
of India stands in this category, and ought 
to be carefully studied even by those who find 
themselves in disagreement with the scheme of 
reforms dealt with in this neat little brochure. 

VII. Hon'ble Mr. Surendranath Baneriea. 

Mr. G. A. Natesan has done a valuable service 
to the cause of Indian political progress by bring- 
ing out a little booic which he styles “ What India 
Wants.” It^is a vigorous plea for autonomy 
within the Empire and is a spirited ajtpeal to the 
Biitish democracy. It contains a vast amount of 
useful information and will be specially helpful 
at the present time when a scheme of readjust- 
ment is being seriously taken in hand by the 
responsible Rulers of India. It is a book which I 
think every student of present day Indian politics 
should provide himself with. It will bo a valu- 
able guide to every member of the Indian National 
Congress and the Moslem League in his ellorts to 
help the political progress of India. 1 have my- 
self found the book very useful in many ways. 

VIII. 'Sir P. S. Sivaswamv Aivar, K. C. S. I., 

At a time when the air is thick with pro- 
posals all the world over, for political recoijstruc- 
tion after the war, it would be singular, if India 
alone were left unaffected by the movement 
While tbe discussion of such proposals is regarded 
with favour in other parts of the Empire, it has 
been deprecated in this country as being inoppor- 
tune and mischievous. The proposals put forward 
in the Congress- Moslem -League .scheme of post- 
war reforms have on tbe one hand been denounced 
as revolutionary and impracticable and have on 
the other hand been represented as the irreducible 
minimum* of reforms required. The ultimate , 
decision will of course rest with His Majestj^’e 
Government and indirectly with the British 
Public Mr. G. A. Natesan’s booklet is an 
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attempt to acquaint the British f ublic with the 
demands of the educated classes and the circum- 
stances which have led to the formulation of 
these demands. Barring certain small sections 
in one Presidency, there can bo little doubts that 
the Congress scheme represents tlie wishes of the 
educateol classes in India and is therefore entitled 
to serious consideration. Tho constitutional 
changes wanted are in the direction of giving a 
real and efiective voice in the administration of 
the people of this country and not the mere 
multiplication of throats to voice their wishes. 

Mr. Niitesan’s booklet will lie welcomed by tho 
public as a timely and valuable expomtion of tho 
demands of the educated classes. 


IX. Sirdar Jogendra Singh. 

Sir Kabindranath Tagore in a moving poem 
which he published in a recent issue of the Modern 
Reoiew in a pathetic parable asks the question ; — 

“ The day is come 
But' where is India ? ” 

The world has, perhaps, nevei* seen an age with 
a larger faith or a nobler spirit of sacrifice. Demo- 
cracy has proved itself. The morning sun of the 
new age has risen. 

• “ The temple hall is filled with pilgrims 
But where is India ? ” 

What India wants is her place amongst the 
nations of the world. India wishes to share 
in the great movement of human progress, to 
offer her treasures of sweetness,"* reverence and 
knowledge to the Commonwealth of nations which 
meet under the British flag. India now seeks 
opportunities of growth under the impulse of new 
ideals which are not divorced entirely from the 
old. The orthodox may deploi'e a decline in the 
old idolatrous moods which ruled India yesterday, 
but the stirring of new life marks an awakening 
and the people are moving forward to partalfe in 


the new redemption, India, therefore, expects al 
tiibse who claim to be her friends to befriend her 
in this hor hour of redemption and help her to 
achieve ideals of* human freedom aqd human 
equality. 

Mr. Montagu outlined the policy of His 
Majesty’s Government and India expects Indians 
and Englishmen to come together and take in full 
faith the first steps towards the attainment of 
responsible self-government. Tho Englishmen in 
India owe to themselvesv and to His Majesty the 
King Emperor whom they serve to lay firm the 
foundations of tho Empire in the hearts of the 
lieople. It lies with them to win affection for the 
King-Emporor or lose it. India wants all her 
friends to combine and surmount the dilliculties 
makirfg her path smooth, helping in tho advance 
which has been promised, and preparing her for a 
larger enfranchisement. 

The advance towards self-government will help 
the administration in making it more fruitful and 
many things which baffled achievoments from out- 
side will be easily attained when the things move 
frpm within. Tho coming events proclaim the dawn 
of a new era in which both Englishmen and Indians 
should rejoice, for ft promises fulfilment of tho 
groat ideals which have inspired Britisli statesmen ; 
ideals solemnly proclaimed and which Mi-. Natesan 
has so judiciously brought together in his small 
book “ What India VVants”. The united effort 
towards the attainment of these ideals holds forth 
promise of future greatness not only for India but 
the wholoBritish Empire. 


X. The Hon. Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri. 

Mr. G. A. Natesan has added to bis numerous 
services to India by the publication of a little 
book w^iften by himself and entitled, “ What 
India Wants.” Readers who wish to know the 
Indian case for constitutional advance in the in- 
ternal governance of the country will, find it in ite 
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pages expounded with much vigour and directucBS 
and supported by an array of quotations which is 
both full and weighty. Few students of Indian 
affairs of the day yfill dispute its claim to be re- 
garded as in the inaiti a trustworthy presentment 
of the ambitions of the progressive school of 
political thought in the country. Mr. Natesan 
makes out that these ambitions are in the line of 
continuous growth of the Indian polity and in- 
volve no violent departure from the principlfes or 
methods of administration hitherto recognsed by 
authority. Wiiat he advocates is a courageous 
and large stf^p in realising those principles after 
the w.ir, a stop which may be taken, in the 
judgment of experienced Indi.tn politicians with 
perfect safety, and which, too long delayed out of 
regard for vested irftorests, will be hailtd as a 
measure of justice and beneficent statesmanship 
calculated to place this great country, as nearly as 
practicable at present, on a level of equality with 
the Self-Governing Dominions and enable her to 
share adequately in the nughty upheaval of the 
forces of freedom and national self-realisation 
which is expected to follow the termination of 
the war. Those who appreciate justly the value 
of India to the Empire aqd would ensure per- 
manency of her connection with it will find in 
• Mr. Natesan’s booklet much guidance and neces- 
sary knowledge. 

XI Mr. M.*K. Gandhi. 

I have read Mi. Natesan’s booklet with the 
'greatest pleasure. It is a fine Vade niecum for the 
busy politician and worker. Mr. Natesan has pro- 
vided him with a connected narrative of the 
movement of self-government in a-^ery attractive 
and acceptable form. By reproducing in their 
historical sequence the extracts from official records 
' he has allowed them to speak for themselves. The 
book is in my opinion a great help to tijie contro- 
versiaUet and the student of our present day 
politics who does not care to study musty blue 
H^ooks or has no access to them. 


With refei'Qnco to the joint scheme of Self- 
Government, though 1 do not take so much inter- 
est in it as our leaders, I feel that from the Govern 
ment standpoint it must command their attention 
as a<ineasure which has agitated the public mind 
as no other has, and I yentjire to think that 
there will be ho peace in the country until the 

Scheme has boon accepted by the Government 

• 

XII Mr. Syed Hasan Imam, Bar ai-Law. 

Mr, G. A. Natesan in his book “ What India 
Wants ” sets out in a short form some of our 
grievances.^ We have an abiding faith in the 
justice of the British paople and whatever the 
antagonism of the Anglo-Indian bureaucracy to 
our aspiration, however much their dosiro to keep 
us in a position of inferiority, 1 have no doubt 
that our appeal to the great British nation to 
riase us from degrading servitude to the dignity 
of British citizenship will not be in vain. We 
ask for equality of treatment and for an effective 
voice in the internal administration of our 
country. Great Britain that is now fighting the 
battle for smaller or weaker nationalities, has 
undertaken in this war to demonstrate to the 
world that her policy is a policy for humanity and 
she hais in no- uncertain language given the 
assurance to our people that we are not outside 
the pale of her human sentiments. Mr. Natesan’s 
book within its limited compass correctly states 
the principle of our demands and deserves to be 
widely read in Great Britain. 

Xlll- Mrs Annie Besant. 

With pleasure I recommend ,this booklet to the 
Democracy of Great Britain and Ireland, as a 
succinct and accurate compendium of the demand 
of India for Self-Government within the Empire. 
The nbed for acquiescence dn this ^ demand is 
pressing, for — not to speak of the birthright of 
freedom belonging to every Nation — the Im- 
perial Parliament has neither the time nor the 
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knowledge to deal properly with ’Indian affairs. 
It leaves matters entirely to “ the man on the 
spot,” and takes his own account of his proceed- 
ings, although, as in Mr. Chamberlain’s case, he 
may state to Parliament the exact opposite of the 
facts. •India wants to manage her own affairs, 
for she has competent men, full knowledge of 
conditions, and time to discharge her public 
business. The control of Parliament, exercised 
for one day by “ a beggarly array of empty 
benches ” at the fag-erid of a session, has become 
a farce and she needs men wht» will attend to 
her business as the legislative moml^ers of other 
Nations attend to theirs. 

The vital point of tho Congress League Scheme 
is the control of tho )»mse by tho Legislative 
(Jouncil ; this is not responsiblo government but 
it makes responsible government inevitable. By 
tho control of the purso Ijy the House of Coin- 


mqns England won her freedom, and p. similar 
result will follow here. 

I especially recommend to the English reader 
the section of “ tho Reconstitution of the Indian 
Councils,” as it will show him why the Minto- 
Morley reforms hive proved to be infructious, 
and will explain tho Hon. Mr. V. K.‘Rama- 
mi j icliariar’s contemptuous statement that tho 
Council meetings were a farce”. Out of 104 
resolutions proposed in Indian Councils by Indian 
members, in tho Budget debates of 1917, not one 
wA.s accepted. Under such conditions does the 
Indian member work. One admires the persever- 
ance and courage of the men who devote their 
time and their brilliant abilitie.s to this thankless 
task, ^nd sees alike in thov capacity and in their 
failure to serve their country another argument 
for Home Rule. 


“THE GOD BEHIND THE VEIL” 

BY 

MUSUTARI BEG AM. 


They lie who say there is no God behind. 

Whose is the artist’s brush that paints the skies 
Such gorgeous hues of crimson, blue and gold, 
The alabaster snows of mountain heights 
That gl^am so vivid ’ gainst; yon dome of blue ? 
Who gives such plumes of blue to fisher- birds, 
The splendour of the peacock’s stareyed tail. 

The cooing dove its tints so exquisite. 

And fiashing orange to the butterfly ? 

Where is the hand so delicate, that it 
Could paint the wonder of the Lotus blooin. 

Or give such scent divine to jessamine ? 

What equals, made by man, the Nirgis ejie 
What velvet like tho petal of a rose ? 

Look at the mighty Banyan’s spreading growth, 


What work of man can match the cedar rare? 
O aapt’rons nature, what compares to thee 
With all tliy subtle messnges of truth 
Or hie thee to the hills and see the stream 
Leap down in foaming torrents far beneath, 
Such crystal sparkling diamonds are there 
That all the wealth of nations could not buy. 

Or take the glory of a human face 
The rounded cheek so soft and delicate, 

The scarlet thread of lips so beauteous. 

Long lashes veiling eyes of glorious hue. 

What of the inner beauty too, that shines 
From m^t a face and through all things that be 
These all shout out, as from a mountain top 
They lie who say there is no God behind. ? 



ENGLISH MYSTICAL VERSE 

BY 

THE HON. REV. G. PITTENDRIGH. 


ms is a very excellent collection like nil the 
book® of the same type published by the 
Oxford University Press. Poems are 
gathered from about one hundred and eighty 
authors, and the list of those who have granted 
permission to the editors to quote poems covers 
about five pages. This fact, apart from any study 
of the contents, affords collateral proof of extra- 
ordinary and painstaking effort. A perusal of 
the poems selected reveals the fact that the edi- 
tors* conception of my^tcicism is of the broadest. 
They refrain from defining the word. They in- 
clude in their collection poems that in no specific 
sense can be called mystical, — poems that in some 
sense deal with the spiritual or inner aspect of life* 
Take e, g. from Mary Elizabeth Coleridge these 
lines : — 

Sunshine let it be or frost, 

Storm or culm as Thou shalt choose ; 

Though Thine every gift were lost. 

Thee Thyself we could not lose. 

Or, George Meredith’s dainty *^piece “ Outer and 
Inner ” : — 

From twig^to twig tlje spider weaves 
At noon his webbing fine, 
c So near to mute the Zephyrs flute 
That only leaflets dance. 

The sun draws out cf hazel loaves 
A smell of woodland wine. ^ 

I wake a swarm to sudden storm 
At any step’s advance. 

Many similar poems might be quoted from the 
volume tliat pierce below the surface o^f ^things, 
but cannot in any sense be regarded as definitely 

* The Oxford of Bogliiih Mystioel Verne:— 

Cboseo by D. H. S. Nioholson sad 4. Q* E. Lee, Oxford, 
Oltreo^u Pmi, 


mystical. Probably it would be more correct to 
say that the poBra.s are religious, but not theolo- 
gical, al though even this would not be literally 
true. 

It will be interesting to Indian readers to learn 
that three of Mrs. Sarojini Naidu’s poems find a 
place in the book. 

These are more truly mystical than many of 
the pcems. We quote the following verses : — 

In childhood’s pride I said to Thee ; 

‘ 0 Thou, who mad’st me of Thy breath. 

Speak, Master, and reveal to me 
Thine inmost laws of life and death. 

‘ Give me to drink each joy and pain 

Which thine eternal hand can mete. 

For my insatiate soul would drain • 

Earth’s utmost bitter, utmost sweet.’ 

Lord, Thou didst answer stern and low : 

* Child, I will hearken to thy prayer, 

And thy unconquered soul shall know 

All passionate rapture and despair. ^ 

* Thou shall drink deep of joy and fame, 

And love shall burn thee like a fire, 

And pain shall cleanse thee like a flame, 

To purge the dross from thy desire.’ 

c 

It is impossible to read this collection without 
the impression how utterly erroneous is the cons- 
tantly reiterated statement that the West is 
materialistic. English Literature from its dawn 
to the present day is the ver^ reverse of this. 
Trade and industrialism have done much to mate* 
rialise life, but the literature of England, that 
which expresses the soul of England, has ncveiT 
bowed the knee to QaaL 




The Reduction of Infant Mortality 

RY MRS. SAINT NIHAL SINGH 


NE of the greatest problems confronting 
men of action is the reduction of infant 
mortality, to half, or oven less, of what it 
is to-day. 

It tvis been coAiputed that a baby dies some- « 
wherp in the world every three seconds. This 
means that .the lives of about 10,600,000 infants 
are snufifed out every year. 

The civilised world pays almost as heavy a toll 
to Death as tho njicivilised. The nations that call 
themselves enlightened lose oves .1,000,000 babies 
annually. 

Out of every hundr^»d chfldren born into the 
world last year, only 73 are living to-day. Next 
year there will be 6ve less of them — that is to 
sny, only 70 of them will survive. Many more 
w)ll die off during their second, third, fourth, and 
fifth years, reducing the number to somethir g 
like 60 four years hence. 

In some countries tho death-roll of children is 
less heavy than in others. New Zealand is in the 
proud position of losing the smallest percentage of 
babies born. Unfortunately, India is one of the 
lands where infant mortality is the heaviest. 
According to the Annual Heport of the Sanitary 
Commissioner loith the Government of India for 
1^12, it is estimated ^that 216*01 males and 198*71 
female? or a total of 414*72 babies under one year 
of age, out of every 1,000 of the population, died 
in that year; and that 50*87 males and 44*48 
females or 95*36 little ones between the ages of 1 
and 5, out of every 1,000 of population, died in 
the same year, « 

Medical authorities of many nations agree that 
if Government afid individuals organise in a vigor, 
oua crusade against infant mortality, they can, 
within a few years, reduce it to one-half of what 
it is to-day. 

* Experience in New Zealand has proved that this 
is no idle boast. Ten years ago Dr. Truby King, 
a medical man of Dunedin, determined that an 
82 


organised effort should be made to lower the rate 
of infant mortality. At that time eight babies 
out of every hundred were dying there dicing 
the first year of their life. 

With the influential support of Lord Plunket 
then Governor of New Zealand, and Lady Plun- 
ket, he founded a society known as ** The New 
Zealand Society for the Health of Women and 
Children,” chiefly consisting of and largely offi- 
cered by women, to exterminate tho deadly ene- 
mies of infant life. It took for its motto : ** It 

is better to put a fence at the top of a precipice 
than to maintain an ambulance at the bottom ” a 
good paraphrase of the old sur : An ounce of 
prevention is worth a pound of cure.” 

Lilerature describing, in plain, ordinary Eng- 
lish, tho causes that bring about the death of ba- 
bies and remedies that can be easily applied to 
save them, was prepared and broadcasted. The 
publications included “ What Baby Needs (Whe- 
ther Well or 111) ; “ What is Best for Baby ;” 
“ Feeding and Care of Baby ** Feeding by the 
Qlock ;” and reprints of addresses delivered be- 
fore the Society by medical authorities. 

A service of competent nurses, full of enthu- 
siasm for the crusade on behalf of children, was 
eweated. The “ Plunket Nurses,” as they wefo 
called, were placed nt tho disposal of actual and 
expectant mothers, entirely free ^of charge, *to 
render them all possible assistance. The nurses 
and officers came into personal touch with the 
women whom they wished to help They saw them 
in the home and at the clinic (of. which more 
later). • Where personal attendance was impossi- 
ble, they wrote letters — heart-to-heart talks on 
paper from one woman to another, hound to each 
other by the tie of that maternal instinct innate 
in every woman. 

Woik 'along these lines brought infant morta- 
lity down a-flying. 'V^'ithin six years the death 
rate of babies under one year of 'age was reduced 
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to less than half what it was when the Society 
began ito propaganda. 

Dunedin has become the centre of baby-saving 
in New Zealand. The head-quarters of the So- 
oie'ty for Ihe Health of Women and Children are 
there. A clinic, known as the Plunket room”* 
is maintained therd, where babies are weighed ' 
and examined to determine whether they are being 
giveh the right kind of food in suiUcient quanti- 
ties, and whether it is agreeing with them or not. 
In the Karitane- Harris Hospital at Dunedin 
accommodation is provided for the mothers as 
well as for their ailing babies, to enable the doc- 
tors to make a thorough diagnosis of the infant’s 
ailment before and after feeding, and to afford 
the mother relief from work and worry, which, in 
many cases, is all that is needed to restore the 
child to health. 

No other country has engaged in so com- 
prehensive an effort for child-saving as this, and 
consequently, theie is nothing outside New 
Zealand compaiable with the results accomplished 
there. Communities in Europe and America 
have, however, made isolated endeavours, some of 
which have been crowned with success. 

Take, for instance, the case of Montclair, Now 
Jersey, one of the most pleasant suburbs of New 
.York City. It was found, in 1912, that twic^ as 
many babies died in ward 4 — the most congested 
part of that town — asin other wards. A baby clinic 
was at once established. Arrangements were m.nde 
for nurses to visit the mothers. Municipal 
oiEcials gave special attention to the the careful 
supervision of the housing and sanitation of the 
district. In two years infant mortality in this 
ward fell below the average of theliown. 

A survey of infant mortality in Montclair, made 
by the Children's Bureau of the United States 
Dap^rtoient of Labour, shows how children thrive 
in healthy suburbs, where Munioipalittas^ do not 
stint spending money upon sanitary measures,^, 
niid placo their heilth departments under qualified, 


energetic officials. This town has about 22,000 
inhabitants. Its climate is salubrious. Its sce- 
nery is pretty, and nature’s handiwork has been 
further beautified by man. Wealthy men who 
carry on business in New York live there in large, 
commodious houses, with ample front and back 
yards — or “ compounds, ” as they would bo 
called in India. More money is spent upon 
sanitation in Montclair than in any other town 
of its size in New Jersey. It has a splendid 
system of sewers and of water supply. A double 
check is imposed upon the ihilk supply. The 
dairies in the rund districts are under strict 
inspection, Mnd the results are published so that 
the housewives of Montclair know exactly what 
they are getting from the individual dairymen 
whom they patronise. A trained bacteriologist 
analyses samples of milk in the fully equipped 
laboratory maintained by the municipality. 

The greatest possible vigilence is exercised to 
ensure the prompt registration of births. A card 
containing the following announcement is sent to 
the mother of every baby as soon as information 
regarding the birth is received by the Registra- 
tion Officer : 

SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The attention of parents is called to the fact that a 
olinio for babies is held at the day nursery, Ulen Ridge 
Avenue and Grove Street, Montolair, K, J., at 3 o’clock 
every Thursday afternoon. If your baby is sick, or if 
its food does not agree with it, you may obtain medical 
advioe free by taking ihe infant to the olinio at the hour 
mentioned. If your baby needs attention on some other 
day of the week, and you have no physician, telephone 
to the Board of Health Office (Montolair 2700) and ask to 
have a nurse call at your homo. There is no charge for 
hor servioe. (Signed) Montolair Board of Health. 

The clinic referred to is maintained through 
the co-operation of social, civic, and private 
agencies. A qualified medical,, man nrtteuds it 
regularly, one day a week, and gives free advice 
to mothers as to ** feedings and infant hygiene.” 

Every mother receives an artistic copy of the 
birth-certifioate filed in the office of the Board of 
Health, to serve as 

...a permanent record, a record by whioh a child may 
be admitted t<r •oh9ol..,a record by which he may |»rofi 
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hit right to Tote, or to morry, or to oome.into poasefiiiion 

of money it ie imperative for the future good of tbo 

infant that all facts recorded... shall be accurate, and you 
are, therefore, requested to return this oertiflcato for 
oorreotion if any inaccuracy is noted. 

In oonsequenoe of the natural advantages 
enjoyed by the residentp of Montclair, and*" the 
effort mgde by civid, social, and private agencies 
on behalf of children, infant mortality is low in 
that town. Wbereas, in 1910, 124 out of 1^000 
infants died in the United States, the rate was 
only 84 6 per 1,000 in Montclair, 

Miss Julia 0. Lathrop, the Chief of tho 
Children's Bureau, writes, in thf¥ course of the 
introduction that she contributed to tho report on 
another survey made by her bureau into infant 
mortality in Johnstown, Pennsylvania — a small 
milling and industrial town wheie health condi> 
tions are not of the best, whei e men and women 
are generally ill-informed and over-worked : 

...Civic action can remedy defective seweage and 
scavenger ayatemH and dirty utipaved atreete which are 
inBtrumoutal in creating conditioiie that endanger the 
lives of infants. The extension of city water to all 
houses ; improverl methods for sewage disposal, garbage 
oullootioiis. and general scavenging; the paving of 
streets and inhabited alleys ; tho \\idoningof alleys ; the 
improved guarding of streets and alleys tho relief of 
house and lot congestion ; tho abolition of wells and 
yard privies ; sewer oonnection for all houses ; the 
abatement of the smoke nuisanoe^all these are needed 
improvements for infant health and tho general health of 
Johnstown, 

The Chief of the Obildreu's Bureau laid emph- 
asis upoi^the fact that public responsibility does 
not end when the mu^^palities have insured 
decent sanitary conditions. She observed : 

' * * There is a growing tendency on the part of muni- 
cipalities to eocept responsibility for furnishing informa- 
tion and instruetiou to its oitizens. Some cities have 
reduced their infant mortality rate by having expootant 
mothers instruoted in prental oare ; others by sending 
instructive visiting nurses, immediately after the birth of 
the ohild, into homes that need them. Other means which 
have been found effective in reducing ezeestive infant 
mortality retee ere baby welfare stations, ocnnultation 
stations for «ipec|ant and nursing mothers, and the dis- 
tribotion of sound literature on preoatal oare, the oare 
end feeding of infente, the oere of milk, end other 
hygienio mettere, 

Mies Lathrop ma^e it plain that such action can 
do only a limited amount of good. She wrote 
** Obildren sufibr and die beoauee their lathers |ire 


underpaid and their mothers are over- worked and 
ignorant.” There are many “ hazards to the life 
of the off-spring,” shn declared, “ which individua 
parents cannot avoid or control, because they 
must be remedied by community action.” She 
continued. 

• 

‘ All this points toward the imperative need of 
atcortaining a atandard ol* »ife for the American family, a 
standard which must rest upon such betterment of condi- 
tions of work and pay as will permit parents to safeguard 
infant^ within the household. Toward the slow wor di ng 
out of the essentials of such a standard it is hoped that 
the Bureau s continued studies into infant mortality may 
contribute. 

This extract should be carefully pondered. It 
hhovvs the real seat of the trouble. Urban and 
domestic sanitation and knowledge of child life 
can go a long way toward reducing infant morta- 
lity and assuring children decent conditions for 
physical, moral, and intellectual growth ; but they 
cannot do everything. The problem is funda- 
mentally economic ; and the future of the children 
is very largely bound up with the economic better- 
ment of the parents. 

The baby- week held iii tho United Kingdom in 
July emphasized the fact that the children of tho 
woU-to-do suffer as well as those born in the 
slums. The itast £2ad mother has to leave her 
infant at home, or at o* creche, while she goes out 
to work. Tho West End mother turns her baby 
uyi.% to a nurse- maid while she dissipates her* 
energy at social functions, or plays auction bridge, 
or amuses herself with her lap dog, or engages in* 
the particular philanthrophy that is her fad for 
the moment. The nurse may or may not be« 
trained to care for the child. In any case, the 
little one is left to associate, the greater part of 
©very twenty-foux’ hours, during the plastic period 
of its life, with a more or less uncultured person. 
The ohild of the aristocrat is, as a rule, brought 
up on the bottle, and never knows the taste of its 
mother’s ^milk. The slum baby is more likely to 
be breast-ftd, but its mother is usually so tired 
and under-fed, or sometimes so saturated with 
liquor, that her milk i** unsuitable for the 
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babj, and may even be poisonous for it. The 
chief advantage that the West End child 
enjoys over ^he slum-baby is that its mother, 
who may, be quite as ignorcCnt of baby- care 
as the woman of the East End, can and does 
call in medical aid as soon as her little one shows 
sings of indisposition ; and she is able to procure 
pure milk for it and to surround it with conditions 
conducive to health : whereas the baby of the 
East End often is left to pine away and die. ' Top 
and bottom, and in between, it is a case of ‘^heads 
I win, tails you lose,” in the game of life. Death 
holds the stakes, and the odds are against most 
babies who are born into the world. 

As the result of the baby-week, thoughtful 
Britons are convinced^ that it is necessary for 
them to make a comprehensive effort to save the 
babies. They feel that the duty of the State to 
the rising generation has not been performed 
when the note of alarm has been sounded, or 
even when the community has provided sanitary 
conditions inside and outside the home, and 
placed ice and pure milk and medicine and cre- 
ches and hospitals within the reach of all. Much 
remains to be done to insure that life shall hold 
something for the babes whose lives have been 
saved. 

The over-care of the State should contipue 
after the little ones have been seen safely through 
{he critical first five years of their lives,. If they 
have no pajreutB, parents should be found for them 
jcqaI foster-parents, not an institution w here they 
will become weak-willed automatons. If their 
parents are too poor to .be able to Wing up their 
offspring, they should be subsidized to enable 
'"them to do so. Experience has proven that it is 
better for the children and really cheaper for the 
State tpjeave them in their own homes, and to 
give financial assistance to their parents^ than to 
maintem institutions for their care. Thirty Sta* 
tea in tbb' American Union provide ** Mothers’ 
** for ^d'owS| ifub)ritjlies that supiMmeut 


their income to enable them to bring up their 
fatherless children. 

The problem of infant welfare in India is 
complicated by throe causes, namely : 

(1) * the low economic condition of the Indian 

masses ; , 

(2) their illiteracy ; and 

(3) the utter inadequacy of expert medical 
aid available before, ut, and after child-birth. 

The poverty of the people makes it impossible for 
them to employ medical aid even if it were avail- 
able. The only a effective way in which a crusade 
can be carried on against infant mortality in 
India is for the State to provide an adequate ser- 
vice of women doctors and midwives. That would 
mean the training of thousands of doctors and 
mid wives, aiid the creation and maintenance of 
the service will involve much expense. 

Whatever amount of energy and money may 
have to be expended • on this object would be 
wisely spent. Thousands of babies and mothers 
would be saved annually, and the children and 
women would be healthier and happier. 

In view of the illiteracy of the Indian masses, 
propaganda by pamphlet or through the newspaper 
is impossible, and, therefore, the maintenance of 
a service of health visitors to supplement that of 
doctors and mid wives is more necessary in India 
than it is in Euiope apd America, where nearly 
everyone is literate. These visitors, by their wise 
counsels, have been the means of saving countless 
lives and bringing health and happiness to thou- 
sands of homes in many countries of the Occident. 
Any expense that India may incur upon them 
ought to be looked upon as a sound investment. 

An American authority has cbmputed that the 
economic value of the average new-born infant ie 
$90 (Bs, 270). That is to say, it may be expected 
to return that much to tfie State over and above 

0 O 

the cost of its rearing and education. The 
amount is very low^ Because the child’s prospect 
of BptvlVal h {io'Ut. It is w'brtii a g'bod deal 
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more money, prospectively, to the State after it 
has lived for one year, and still more when it has 
safely passed through its first five years of life. 
Working on this theory of economic value, it has 
been figured out that if 100,000 babies die every 
year, an actual Ipss of $9,000,000 (Rs. 27,000,000) 
is involved ; and that, therefore, it is a wise 
policy, from the point of view of the investment 
it represents, to expend a small percentage of that 
amount to save the children’s life. 

There is a lesson in this for India, To be sure, 
the economic value of an Indian baby’s life is not 
so great as that of the American infant, for the 
scale of wages and of life in geiieral*is much lower 
in India, and the population of India is much 
more congested, oiferitjg an entirely different 
proposition to the actuary who computes the 
average prospective economic value of the Indian 
new-born babe. Value it has, however, in pru- 
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portion to the length of time it may be expected 
to live, and the State would not lose in the long 
run if it spent a small sum in order to realise a 
larger one eventually. 

• • 

Private action cannot, of course, take the 
place of Government action. The task is too large 
and too complicated to be solved 'unofficially. But 
private ofibrt can do much to ameliorate condi- 
tions. 

*At least, baby clinics could be started in tho 
over-crowded wards of Indian cities. Literature 
dealing with prenatal and post-natal care could 
be compiled and broadcr^sted among literate 
parents. Social workers could bo sent to the 
homes of expectant and actual mothers to press 
the necessity of sanitary reforms that cost but 
littte. Such measures ^oiild appreciably reduce 
infants morality in India and improve the health 
of children and their mothers. (O.6.) 


THE MORAL BASIS OF CO-OPERATION* 

BY MR. M. K. GANDHI. 


HE only claim I have on your indulgence is 
that some months ago I attended with Mr. 
*Ewbank a meeting of mill-hands to whom 
he wanted to explain the priricipleis of 
co-operation. The chawl in which they were 
living was as filthy as it well could be. Recent 
rains hed made matters worse. And I must frank- 
ly confess that had it not been for Mr. Ewbank’s 
great zeal for the cause he has made his own, 
1 should have shirked the task. But there we 
were, seated on a fairly worn out chfirpai^ sur- 
rounded by men, women and children. Mr. Ewbank 
opened fire on a jnan who had put hifpself for- 
ward and who wore not a particulary innocent 

* CootribUllBd to the Bombay Proviooial Co-operatiTS 
Contthfeade held on 17th Bepliemlisr, 19kr. 


countenance. After he had engaged him and t^e 
Sther people about him in Gujarati conversation, 
he wanted mo to speak to the people. Owing to * 
the biispiciouB looks of the man who was first 
spoken to, I naturally pressed home the moralities 
of co-operation. I fancy that Mr. Ewbtok 
lather liked the manner in which I handled the 
subject. Hence, I believe, his kind invitation to 
•me to tax your patience for a few moments upon 
a consideration of co-operation from a moral 
standpoint. 

My knowledge of the technicality of co-opara« 
tion is^ next to nothing. My brotb.er Devdhar 
has made the subject his own. Whatever he 
does, naturally attracts me ahd pradisposes Sie Iq 
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think that there must be something ^good in it 
and the handling of it must be fairly difficult.* 
Mr. Ewbank very kindly placed at my disposal 
some literature too uh the subject. And I have 
had a unique opportunity of watching the effect 
of. some co-operative effort in Ohamparam. 1 
have gone through Mr. Ewbank*s ten main points 
which are like the commandments, and 1 ha\e 
gone through the twelve points of Mr. Oollins of 
Behar, which remind me of the law of the twelve 
tables. There are so-called agricultural banks in 
Champaran. They were to me disappointing 
efforts, if they were meant to be demonstrations 
of the success of co-operation. On the other 
baud, thero is quiet work in the same direction 
being done by Mr. Hodge, a missionary whose 
efforts are leaving their r.mpress on those ^ho 
come in contact with him. Mr. Hodge is a co- 
operative enthusiast and probably considers that 
the result which he sees flowing from his efforts 
are due to the working of co-operation. I who 
was able to watch the two efforts bad no hesita- 
tion in inferring that the personal equation count- 
ed for success in the one and failure in the other 
instance. 

I am an enthusiast myself, but twenty-five 
years of experimenting and experience have made 
me a cautious and discriminatiag enthusiast. 
Workers in a cahse neoessarily, though quite uii-* 
consciously, exaggerate its merits and often 
succeed in turning ats very defects into advant- 
ages. In spite of my caution I consider the^little 
institution 1 am conducting in Ahmedabad as the 
finest thing in the world. It alone gives mo 
auffleient inspiration. Oritics tell me that it 
represents a soulless soul-force and -that its se- 
discipline has made it merely meobanical. 
I suppose both-*-ftbe critics and I— -are wrong. 
It iS| at hast, a humble attempt to place, at the 
disposal of the nation, .a home where men * and 
women may have scope for free and unfettered 
develppment of oh^raOter, in keeping with the 


national genius, and if its controllers do not take 
oare, the discipline that is the foundation of 
character, may frustrate the very end in view. I 
would venture, therefore, to warn enthusiasts in 
co-operaj^ion against entertaining false hopes. 

With Sir Daniel Hamilton it has become,a re- 
ligion. On the 13th January last, he addr^sed 
the students of the Scottish Churches College, 
and in oVder to point a moral he instanced 
Scotland's poverty of two hundred years ago and 
showed how that great country was raised from a 
condition of poverty to plenty. “ There were two 
powers,” be said, ** which raised her — the Scottish 
Church and tho Scottish banks. The Church 
manufactured the men and the banks mnnufac- 
tured the money to give the men a start in life 
.... The Chruoh disciplined the nation in the 
fear of Ood which is the beginning of wisdom and 
in the parish schools of the Church the children 
learned that the chief end of man's life was to 
glorify God and to enjoy Him for ever. Men were 
trained to believe in God and in the themselves, 
and on the trustworthy character so created the 
Scottish banking system was built.” Sir Daniel then 
shows that it was possible to build up the marvel- 
lous Sooltisli banking system only on the chameter 
BO built. So far there can only be perfect agree- 
ment with Sir Daniel, for without character there 
is no co-operation is a sound maxim. Bu,t he 
would have us go much further. He thus waxes 
eloquent on co-operation : ** Whatever may be 

your day-dreams of India's future never forget 
this that it is to weld India into one, and so 
enable her to take her rightful place in the 'world, 
that the British dfoverument is here ; and the 
welding hammer in the hand of the Government 
is the co-operative movement.” In his opinion it 
is the panacea of all the evils that afflict India at 
the present moment. In its extended sense |t can 
justify theV3laim on one condition* which need not 
be mentioned here ; i^t]be limited sense in which 
* Sir Daniel has used it, I venture to think, it is an 
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enthusiast’s exaggeration. Mark his peroration : 
“ Credit, which is only Trust and Faith, is becom- 
ing more and more the money power of the world, 
and in the parchment bullet into which is im- 
pressed the faith which I'eraoves mountains, India 
will find victory and peace.” Here there is evident, 
confusion of thought. The cr(3dit which becom- 
ing the money power of the world has little moral 
basis and is not a synonym for Trust or Faith, 
which are purely moral qualities. After twenty 
years’ experience of hundreds of men, who had 
dealings with banks in South Afr ica, the opinion 
I had so often heard expressed has become firmly 
rooted in me, that the greater the rascal the 
greater the credit he enjoys with his banks. The 
banks do not pry into his moral character : they 
are satisfied that he meets his over drafts and 
promissory notes punctually. The credit system 
has encircled this beautiful globe of ours like a 
serpent’s coil, and if wo do not mind, it bids f.iir 
to crush us out of breath. 1 have witnessed the 
ruin of many a home through the system, and it 
has made no difference whether the credit was 
labelled co-operative or otherwise. The deadly 
coil has made possible the devastating spectacle 
in Europe, which we are helplessly looking on. 
It was perhaps never so true as it is to-day that 
as in law so in war the longest purse finally 
wins. • I have venture to give prominence to the 
current belief about credit system in order to 
emphasise the point that the co oporativo move- 
ment will be a blessing to India only to the extent 
that it is a moral movement strictly directed by 
men fired with religious fervour. It follows 
therefore, that co-operation should be confined to 
men wishing to he morally right, but failing to do 
BO, because of grinding poverty or of the grip of 
the Mabajan. Facility for obtaining loans at fair 

rates will not make immoral or unmoral men 

• • 

Tfioral. Bat the wisdom of the state or philan- 
thropists demands that they should help, on the 
onward path, mm straggling to be gpod. 


^ Too often do we believe that material.prosperity 
means moral growth. It is necessary that a 
movement which is fraught with so much good to 
India should not degontrate into one'for merely 
advancing cheap loiiie. I was therefore delighted 
to road the recommendation in the Report of the 
Committee on Co-operation in India, that “ they 
wish clearly to express their opinion that it is to 
true co-operation alone, that is, to a co-operation 
which recognizes the moral aspect of the question 
that Government must look for the amelioration 
of the masses and not to a pseudo-co-operative 
edifice, however imposing, which is built in 
ignorance of co-operative principles. With this 
standard before us, we will not measure the 
success of the movemogt by the number of 
oo-opei’ative societies formed, but by the moral 
condition of tho co-oporatois. The Registrars 
will in that event ensure the moral growth of 
existing societies before multiplying them. And 
the Governmont will make their promotion 
conditional, not upon the number of societies they 
have registered, but the moral success of tho 
existing institutions. This will mean tracing the 
course of every pice lent to the members. Those 
responsible for the proper conduct of-co-operative 
societies will see to it that the money advanced 
dpes not find its way into the toddy-sellers till or 
into tho pockets of the keepers of gambling dene. 
I would ©xcuHO tho rapacity of Gio Mahajan if it 
has succeeded in keeping the gumbling die Sr 
toddy from the ryot’s home. , 

A word perhnps about the Mahajan will not be 
out of place. Co operation is not new device. 
The ryots . co-operate to drum out monkeys or 
birds that dostory their crops. They co-operate to 
use a common thrashing floor. I have found them 
oo-operate to protect their cattle to the extent of 
their devoting their best land for the grazing -tot 
their cattle. And they have been found co-opera- 
ting against a particularly rapacious Mahajan. 
Doubt has been expressed as to the success 
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oF co-operation because of the tightness of the 
Mahajan’s hold on the ryotn. I do not share 
the feara. The mightiest Mahajan must, if he 
represent ’and evil force, bend before co-opera- 
tion, conceived as an essentially moral move- 
ment. But my limited experience of the Mahajan 
of Oharaparan has made me revise the accepted 
opinion about his * blighting influence.’ I have 
found him to be not always relentless, not always 
exacting of the last pie. He sometimes serves 
his clients in many ways or even comes to their 
rescue in the hour of their distress. My observa- 
tion is so limited that I dare not draw any con- 
clusions from it, but 1 respectfully enquire whe- 
ther it is not possible to make a serious effort to 
draw out the good in the Mahajan and help him 
or induce him to throw out the evil in him. ^ May 
ho not be induced to join the army of co-opera- 
tion, or has experience proved that he is past pray- 
ing for ? 

I note that the movement takes note of all 
indigenous industries. 1 beg publicly to express 
my gratitude to Government for helping me in 
my humble effort to improve the lot of the weav- 
er. The experiment I am conducting shows that 
there is a vast fleld for work in this direction. No 
well-wisher of India, no patriot dare look upon the 
Impending destruction of the hand-looom wesr^er 
with equanimity. As Dr. Mann has stated, this 
industry used to supply the peasant with an addi- 
4ional source of livelihood and an insurance against 
famine. Every Begistrar who will nurse bock to 
life this important and graceful industry will earn 
the gratitude of India. My humble effort consists 
firstly in making researches as to the possibilities 

simple reforms in the orthodox hand-looms, 
secondly in weaning the educated youth from the 
craving^ for Government or other service and the 
feeling that education renders him upfit for 
indepei;i^nt occupation and inducing hifai to take 
to weaving nil a calling as honourable as that of « 
bs.rrister or a d^tor, and thirdly by helping those 
have abandoned their occupation to 


revert to it. I 'will not weary the audience with 
any statement on the firi^t two parts of the ex- 
periment. The third may be allowed a few 
sentences as it has a direct bearing upon the sub- 
ject Hefore uh. I was able to enter upon it only 
six months a|a[o. Five families that had left off 
the calling have reverted to it and they are doing 
a prosperous business. The Ashram supplies them 
at their door with the yarn they need ; its volun- 
teers take delivery of the cloth woven, paying 
them cash at the market rate. The Ashram 
merely loses interest on the loan advanced for the 
yarn. It has as yet suffered no loss and is able 
to restrict i(b loss tola minimum by limiting the 
loan to a particular figure. All future transac- 
tions are strictly cash. We are able to command 
a ready sale for the cloth received. The loss of 
interest, therefore, on the transaction is negligible. 
I would like the audience to note its purely moral 
character from start to finish. The Ashram 
depends for its existence of such help as frmnd% 
render it. We, there, can have no warrant for 
charging interest. The weavers could not be 
saddled with it. Whole families that were break- 
ing to pieces are put together again. The use of 
the loan is predetermined. And we the middle- 
men being volunteers obain the privilege of enter- 
ing into the lives of these families, I hope for 
their and our betterment. We cannot lift them 
without being lifted ourselves. This last relation- 
ship has not yet been developed, but we hope at 
an early date to take in hand the education too 
of these families and not rest satisfied till we 
have touch then? at every point. This is not too 
ombitious a dream. God willing, it will be a 
reality some day. I have vilntured to dilate 
upon the small experiment to illustrate what t 
^ mean by co-operation to present it to others for 
imitation. Let us be sure of our ideal. We shall 
ever fail to realise it, but we should never cease to 
strive for it. Then there need be no fear of '*oo- 
opei;ation of, scoundrels ” that Buskin so rightly 
dreaded. 



SOURCES OF OUR SUPPLY OF DRUGS 

' . BY' 

MR. AN AND APR \K ASH, M.S.C.L, (LONDON.) 


HE questions of the sources of our supply of 
drugs in their finished state or in thefl^hape 
^f raw materials nre engaging the serious 
attention of the authorities and the people con- 
cerned^ 

How far the United Kingdom and the Bfritish 
Dominions are nfiected by the war in their 
supply of drugs and how far we are so alTected in 
India should be considered now. India has very 
limited enterprises in making her own drugs and 
she naturally depends on the United Kingdom, 
the .*entral European countries and partly America 
for nil her supplies in the •line. The war has 
aff*ec ^ed greatly the drugs- business and in India 
we hive more or less drugs- famine, if we may say 
BO. There is now only a limited supply of certain 
drugs and no supply whatsoever of some, and the 
prices commanding are fictitious. The result 
being tliat we have had to resort to make-shift 
business and make the best of the situation. On 
many occasions we have been disappointed in get- 
ting particular drugs and have been told by 
druggists and dealers that they have just sold the 
last pot or phial at a fancy price. They are in 
raanv cases important and rare drugs and somo- 
tiint i German-made too. So we see that this 
“ m» ie in Germany ” business sometimes directly 
affern us individually. 

As our supplies of drugs in India depend much 
on that of British production and trade, and as 
the interests of India are directly and intimately 
connected with the United Kingdom, it will be 
interesfing to know the exact state of things^ 
there. Recently, during discussions before the 
Royal Society of Arts meeting in London, some 
true and important facts have been brought to 
light regarding the subject of drugs industry and 
trade of G-reat Britain. 

The subject is divided into thrje main sections: 

1. What di'Ugfl have been in use before the 
war and to what extent was the Unite<l Kingdom 
depe ident upon Central Europe for their supply ? 

2. The difficulties arising out of the war and 
to what extent these have been overcome. 

3. The state of things to come after the war. 

Coming to the first subject of the use and ori- 
gin of dr^gs in the pre-war period we will first 
consider the vegetable drugs. Of the large num- 
ber of vegetable drugs described in text books 
and Materia Medioa son^e are now and then 
93 « 


prescribed by medical practitioners ; some are 
the ingredients of domestic medicines; some used 
by patent medicine manufacturers and some ai'e 
seen only in museums. It is on account of vary- 
ing constituents and unstable nature of plant 
drugs that they are not much used. During 
peace time about eighty kinds of drugs of vegeta- 
ble oyingin have been used in hospitals in England. 
Of this number some have been used for colouring, 
flavouring and perfuming and obtained from 
alkane t root, orange peels, orris root etc. While 
the gum class, as tragaconths have been used for 
pharmaceutical us different from medical purposes. 

Very few of the important plant drugs ore 
obtained from Central Europe. The medical 
plants formerly derived fiom enemy countries ure 
aeonit^ root, belladonna root and loaves, colchicum 
corn, digitalis leaves, gentian root, henbane 
leaves, opium and valerian root. Several of these, 
however, are cultivated or grow wild in the 
United Kingdom, such as digitalis, meadow saff- 
ron etc. Many others go from distant shores of 
the British Empire and other Neutral countries. 
To enumerate some of the principal items: Cin- 
chona bark goes from India, Ceylon and other 
countries ; cinnamon bark from Ceylon ; Buchii 
leivyes from South Africa, senna leaves from 
India and Egypt, quassia from Jamaica ; nux vo- 
mica seeds the sources^ of sbrj'^chnine, castor oil 
seeds and sandal wood oil from India. 

From the allied and neutral countries of 
Europe : Ergot goes from Russia and Spain and* 
squill from the Mediterranean shores. Of the 
non- British and non-Europe in countries, .Japan* 
supplies c.'imphor ; the United Stalres of America 
sends CMScarn bark ; Africa exports calumba root 
and China rhubarb roots. Although opium used, 
to bo ol)tained from E »stcru Europe and Persia 
formerly, since the outbreak of the war 
Indian opium has been imported in England for 
the prorkiution of morphine — in fact the worlds 
supply of this alkaloid is now prepared from 
Indian opium. So with the exception of some 
plants and vegetable products the United King- 
dom do not depend on the Central Powers for 
much of the drugs of vegetable origin. 

Of the substances obtained from tha animal 
kingdom, lanolin, a very useful basis for oint- 
ments was exclusively of German 'origin. Other 
ftrtioles such as l;ioney, bees-wax^ pepsin etc,, are 
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obtained from many countries and no country bas 
any monopoly. 

Of the principal fifteen Alkaloids or their salts, 
seven namely apomorphino, aoeto morphine, mor- 
pEine, codeine, caflfeine, strychnine, and emetine 
were and are manufactured in England in a large 
scale. Germany also made and sold these drugs 
but it is difficult to determine what proportion 
was of German make and what of British make. 
Quinine is produced in England, the United 
States of America, France, Germany and Italy ; 
so it cannot be claimed that English quinine had 
a monopoly of the world's trade. Cocaine and 
theobromine were manufactured in the United 
Kingdom but not on a very hirge scale. For the 
remaining alkaloids such as atropine, eserino, 
and hematropine — so important in ophthalmic 
practice — and some others of less frequent use 
Great Britain depended mostly on the productions 
of the enemy countries of central Europe. 

Of the acids lactic/ tannic and some ^nthers 
were of German origin. Others have been British 
products. The raw material of citric - acid is an 
Italian Government monopoly. 

For the group of important salts such as calo- 
mel, corrosive sublimate, silver nitrate, sodium 
carbonate, bismuth carbonate, potassium iodide 
and bromide and many others, the United King* 
dom had to depend on her own production. The 
raw materials for many of these had, however, to 
be got from Germany; others were found ^ in 
England ; bismuth was imported from America 
and mercury from Spain. • 

Simple compounds of carbon : The majority 
of the various simple compounds of carbon are of 
very great importance. The general ansesth^ics 
such as ether, chlorform and ethyl chloride ; the 
antiseptics such as carbolic acid, creosote and 
iodoform and also alcohol *and glycerine have been 
produced in large quantities in England. The 
^ther less important compounds of the group were 
of German, or American origin. 

Complex compounds of carbon : For thirty 
out of forty' important' compounds the United 
Kingdom was dependent on central Eurrope in 
. the pre war period. These are some very import- 
ant drugs, such as: antipyrin,, chloral hydrate, 
novocain, phenacetin, resorcin, saccharin, salicylic 
acid, aspirin, salol, veronal, salvarsan, neo-salvar- 
•an, etc. 

The above given an iden as to what was the 
productions capacity of the United Kingdom in 
the pre-war period and to what extent she was 
dependent on other countries, specially Germany 
and Austriaffor her supply of drugs and raw 


materials for such. We now proceed on to the 
next principal section as to the difficulties arising 
out of the war and bow far the shortcomings have 
been remedied and the difficulties overcome. 

Wjth the outbronh of war there was shortage of 
articles and a consequent outbreak of profiteering 
too. The real difficulties are said to have been few 
but formidable. The real difficulties arose with the 
stringent measures of British blockade of 
Gerfbany. The sources of raw niaterials weie 
thereby completely cut off. Great difficulties were 
felt with the supply of potash, bromine and some 
synthetic drugs. The world's supply of bromine 
was derived from Germany and the U. S. A. 
With the outbr/eak of war Americans wore loft 
masters of the situation and the price of potassium 
bromide at one time went np to 25 times the 
normal value. Even in the United Kingdom 
thei'e were much variation in the prices of drugs 
the raw materiols of which were obtained within 
the Empire and controlled by British enterprise 
and capital. Bat it should not be forgotten tbnt 
the resources of the Kingdom were taxed to the 
utmost to meet the altered condition of affaire. 
Capital, labour, resources and supply were all 
commandeorod for the war. During the early 
months of the war very little was done. But 
starts were made later on and the results being 
that quite a number of drugs were, made and are 
being made now and for which Great Britain was 
quite dependent on the enemy countries. Detailed 
records of recent achievements will not be neces- 
sary. Suffice it to say that the preparation of 
salicylic acid, aspirin, atropine were successfully 
tackled. Al^olute alcohol, lanolin, lactic acid, 
phenacetin, sacchailne, sulol, novocain, salvarsan 
and potassuim permanganate and varidus other 
drugs are being successfully prepared now by 
British capital and labour. 

Therefore the above records show thot inspitc 
of the hard times much have been done and arc 
being done now to overcome the difficulties. 

The last important item is the period after the 
war and how things are going to be rearranged or 
built fresh. With the passing of the war provi- 
sions are sure to be in^de f6r capital, labour, 
machineries and supply of raw Tnaterials etc. The 
scientists and capitali.'^te of the land are fully 
equal to the solution of all questions arising out of 
the drugs business. At the ^me time it should 
not be Wgotten that the enemy will with renewed 
vigour put forth her best efforts to regain the 
lost trade in drugs. State subsidies, comparatively 
cheap labour and masterly organisations will be. 
the chief resources of their strength. Ample provi* 
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sioiiB should, therefore, be mnde t^o fight out the 
enemies’ position in this trade and industry. It 
is too premature to say what should be the most 
efifectivo weapon. Government aid, in legislation, 
State subsidy, tariff wall, and regular boycotting 
are some of the means suggested. ^ 

Difference of opinion exists as to the form 
which Government assistance should take. Th^ 
question of legislative nsHistanco is not a simple 
one too. Is tariff to be imposed only on Gorman 
made drugs ? Some British manufacturers* and 
scientists recognise that legislature protection 
does nut by itself constitute a royal road to 
success. Again there are complaints for which 
there are justifications. Men of the medical pit>- 
fession have a peculiar fondnoss for German made 
drugs and reagents for research, and laboratory 
works. New British made drugs* put in the 
market are codly received by physicians, while 
the same drugs under German name and label 
would be welcome. 

Let us now proceed to see how the three points, 
in consideration at the outset, are applied to the 
case of India 

During the pre-war poiiod the supply of drugs 
in their finished state or in the shape of raw 
materials — in the latter excepting those to 
be obtained in India — wore regulated by the 
manufacture and trade of the other important 
drug producing countrios of the world. The 
United Kingdom and Germany had a great share 
in this business and we had naturally to depend 
on them mostly. Geruian-mado goods reached us 
directly as Gorman made or coming via England 
rojvchod -is branded as * made in England’s ; 
and similarly English made goods reached us 
dii^ectl^ or came via Germany being branded as 
‘ made in Germapy.’ Anyhow directly or indirectly 
British and German drugs reached aa in some* 
shape or another and a flourishing trade was 
maintained. Germany Had specialised in some 
drugs and Great Britain was fully dependent for 
the supply of those drugs on Germany, and we 
in our *tum depended on one or both of those 
countries for our portion of supply. 

In India we had a limited enterprise in the 
making of some ‘ of the minor drugs, while many 
such important drugs, the raw materials of which 
were abundant, were not seriously taken up. The 
backwardness had been as usual, due to want of 
enterprise, initiatiyeness and fore-thought. 

* The next point in consideration is of the 
diffloultiek arising out of the war and to what 


extent those ^ave been overcome. By our success- 
ful blockade of Germany the drugs for vhich we 
were solely dependent on them have completely 
ceased to reach our country. There is thus a 
regular real famine in the German specialised 
drugs in the Indian market. Great Britain, with 
all her resources utiliFed by the Government, has 
little 'Or no chance to enter into fresh enterprise 
to make German monopolised drugs. Already 
some attempts have been made and success to 
some extent have been achieved. Therefore 
German substitutes made in England and even 
original British-made drugs are reaching us in 
small quantities. Thus we in India liave now to 
be content with fitful and meagre, supply of 
drugs. 

This disturbed state of things have ‘moved soma 
of our pioneers and enterprisers to do something 
in the line of drugs making. Suitable substitutes 
are being prepared and even new and original 
attempts are being made. Some standard drugs 
are baling successfully ma3e by many Indian and 
European concerns all over India. New sources 
and supplies of drugs are being thought and found 
out. In fact there has been a great upheavol in 
the industrial line of drugs manufacturing. 

The next most important point to be considered 
is the sWe of things to come after the war. 
This requires serious attention of all concerned. 

India is the producer on an extensive scale of 
such raw materials as cinchona bark, senna leaves, 
nuxvomica, castor and sandal oils, opium, 
honey, bees wax, pepsin etc and innumerable 
other organic and inorganic substances. Moreover 
^he could easily command many other stuff that 
go# from the East to all the drug producing 
countries of the world. India’s resources are great 
and limitless. 

In the normal times* to come -and during the 
groat industrial strife that is to take place then, 
the infant Indian industry in drugs is to stand 
the competitions and survive. India is powerful 
in potentialities but lacks brain and motive power. 
It depends only cm organisation. Co-operation 
between the Government and the people, 
co-operation between capitalists and scientists, cb- 
operation between medical research workers and 
manufacturers, co-operation between manufactur- 
ers and trader, and the all important patriotic 
co-operation of the people are necessary for the 
permanent establishment of the drugs industry in 
India. • ^ 
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surnamed * Salahuddin’ was born in 
lliiS, — at a time when Muslim countries, 
north of Damascus, lay humiliated Under 

the feet of foreign foes, and enemies honey > 
combed the land. The Star of Islam had sunk to 
its nadir. Young Salahuddin felt the degradation 
of Islam, and he secretly vowed to bring back life 
and blood to its politically anaemic body, to 
reinstall it once more on. its former high pedestal. 

He followed his uncle Shcr-koh, Generalissimo of 
Nuruddin, king of Damascus, on his two expedi- 
tions into Egypt, and it was here in Egypt, that 
Salahuddin established his military character by 
the famous defence of Alexandria, and earned his 
initial distinctions. When in 1169 Sher koh died, 
and the oihee of Vazi^rate fell vacant, the Fati- 
mide Caliph entrusted Shor-koh's young nephew 
with the portfolio of State. Salahuddin’s feet now 
rested on the first rung of the ladder. His 
smouldering talents blazed forth at the magic 
^ouch of power. He shufildd off the coil of the 
anchorite and assumed the robe of the Spartan. 
Al-Aziz, the Fatimide Caliph was on& of those 
imbecile scions of Royalty, who usually accompany 
and accelerate the dissolution of decadent Empires. 

He was thoroughly incompetent to preside over 
and forge the destinies of a great countr*y. Sala- 
buddin took stock of the situation, and proceeded 
to make capihil out of it. He was at the helm of 
affaii's. He took the tide at its fiood. AhAziz 
was slowly, but surely, reduced to a pageant ^ 
Royalty, a mere figure-head. Salahuddin was now 
the power behind iho throne, lie at no distant 
time becaiijo tlie owner of the throne. Al-Aziz 
was deposed id 1171 luid the long line of the 
Fatiinite Caliphs came . to an end. Henceforth 
jCalahuddin was the de facto king of Egypt, while 
Nuruddin w'as only so de jure, Salahuddin’e 
brother, Turan Shah, subjugated Yemen, and 
Nuruddin’s opportune death was no inconsiderablo 
accessory to Salahuddin ih the ''consolidation of 
"" his quasi -independence over Egypt, Hejaz and 
Yemen. On Nuruddin's death his son Ismail, 
then only 1 1 years age, ascended the throne, 
under the regency of one Gumushtagin. Gumush- 
tagin’s jealous eye soon detected in Salahuddin 
the oqfy nval whose existence was potential for 
trouble. He set the machinery of diplomacy in 
mcition to remove the serpent of the Nile from his 
path, but Salahuddin was too astute and seasoned % 


a diplomatist to bo thus hoodwinked. He resolved 
to ifiake swoi'd the arbiter of their claims. 
Pursuant to this plan he surprised Damascus and 
ousted Guniashtngin but oi dared the khtt^n bo be 
read in loinail’M name in testimony of his own 
vassalage. The pel idea I centre of ^gravity now 
shifted to Salahuddin. As a regent ho proved 
himself a pillar of the State, while in seasons of 
trouble he was a real tower of strength. In 1181 
Isfiiail^died and Salahuddin was acclaimed Sultan 
of Eg} pt, Mesopo^mia, Hejaz and Yemou. By 
the end of the following year he was acknowledged 
Surzerain by all the princes of Western Asia, and 
henceforward he became the Cynosure on which 
the eye of every Moslem was fixed for guidance in 
the project of dislodging the Christians from 
Muslim lands. 

A truce had been arranged between the Sultan 
and Baldwin IV, King of Jerusalem. Rainend of 
Ohatillon wantonly broke the truce by plundering 
a caraven, which, it was reported, was escorting 
the Sultan’s sifiter. This was the lust straw, 
Salahuddin determined to chastise such a pro- 
nounced breach of treaty obligations He advanced 
with an army. Meeting the Crusaders at Til>eriflB 
he put them to a terrific route. 10,000 Franks 
paid for the insult with their life’s blood while 
Guy de Lusignan the then king of Jerusalem 
together with other principal chiefs were taken 
captives. This crushing defeat spelt t}io death of 
Christian domination in Asia. The victorious 
Sultan followed up the splendid success with un* 
renutting vigour, and captured most lOf the 
, CruBaders’ important stlongholds. The Castle of 
Tideriad fell, and the wife of Raymond of Tripoli 
though taken prisoner was escorted back to her 
husband w'ith every circumstance of chivalry and 
respect, and a like deference was shown to the 
wives and children of the Crusaders’ on other 
similar occasions* Having finished with smaller 
strongholds, Salahuddin at length turned on 
Jerusalem, the focus of Christian and Moslem 
offoits, the bone of contention for the previous 
one hundred years. Ever since Salahuddin was an 
unripe youth* the conquest of Jerusalem had 
formed the burden of his thoughts. 

Six t.yr thousand soldiers, each a candidate for 
martyrdom, defended the walls of the Holy City. 
In the beginning the Sultan made humane 
advances to the garrison, but these were refused 
witlf much G^austio insolence. At thia Salahcrdcffb 
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was exasperated, and vowed to copy the precedent 
of Godfrey, and avenge his massacre. In justice 
to him, it may be said, that the barbarous treat- 
ment accorded to the Muslims of Jerusalem ou 
the occasion of its first capture was sufUciently 
potent in its detail of horror to excite a spirit of 
retaliation even on a person so hunmne as Sala- 
huddift. The siege was pressed with such vigour • 
that the Crusaders lost hean , and sued for merey 
** in the name of the coniinon Father of Mjin- 
kind.” The memory of the s uigiiinnry Godfrey 
and the contemptuous refusal bv the ganison of 
his magnanimous ofier, still liviug in his mind, 
was calculated all the more to iiv<‘t liic iniplacnbi- 
Jity of his desire for vengeance ; hut this appeal 
for mercy awakened his dorifiant pity, and he 
chivalrously forbore. “ Never did^ Salahuddin 
show himself groatoi* than fluring this memorable 
surrender.”* Those who could not disburse their 
ransom were ransoiiKai in large numbers by the 
Saracen Amirs. The Sultan crowned liis genero- 
sity by proclaiming, that those who w’ere in- 
capable of paying the ransom money were at 
liberty to troop forth, And their going continued 
from morn till night. Such was the charity 
which Salaluddin did to poor people without 
number t The conquest of Jerusalem at oime 
constitutes the finest chapter of his life and the 
noblest commentary on it. It gave the coh]* de 
grace to his fame. It was a victory grander than 
that of Sab mis or Marathon, grander because the 
less bloody and the more humane. ** If the taking 
of Jerusalem,” says Stanley-Laue Poole, “ was tho 
only fact known about Salahuddin it was enough 
to prove him the most chivalrous and great hearted 
conqueror of his or perhaps any ago.” Success 
hencejprward waited on his arms. Cities, castles 
and fortresses fell like ripe fruits into his hands, 
but there occurred a hitch in the end. Salahuddin 
marched on Tyre, but tho city being vigorously 
defended, he did not think the game worth the 
candle, and he withdrewf This was an egregious 
political, blunder. To Tyre had gravitated tho 
remnant of the dispersed atevns of Christian 
power in Asia. In leaving Tyre alone he allowed 
a golden opportunity to slip of crushing the last 
spark of life out of the Crusaders^ resistance. 
After this the complexion of his affairs ominously 
changed, and a crisis of gloom began to gather 
over his path of success. For a time he went 
under an eclipse. • Low on the fringeb of the 
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Western horizon dark and sinister clouds were 
gathering. Mufiled mutterings of thtftider were 
heard. A tremendous storm was brewing. The 
sky was overcast. . . . Europe was in aims. . . , 
Tho whole of Christendom was rep.dy to ^hurl 
itself against Islam, to close wuth it in one final 
death -grapple. . . . Never had the world been 
shaken by such a terrific cataclysm’ .... Jeru- 
salem had fallen. Jerusalem must be retaken. 
“To Jerusalem ! to Jerusalem !” was the battle- 
cry. 

The “ mortal” news of the fall of Jerusalem 
ran through Europe like wildfire, bringing the 
desire for its rocaptuie to a, white heat. Pope 
(Ti-egory Vlll preached solidarity, while Baldwin 
of Canterbury fulminated in England, and Berter 
of Oilean.s thundered in France. All was burry 
and scurry, bustle and confusion, in Europe and 
in Asia as well. In the frenzy of the moment 
even women enrolled themselves for war.* The 
conliagration extended frgni tho North Sea to the 
Mediterranean, from the Thames to the banks of 
the Euphrates. Tyre had become the nucleus of 
the fresh accretions to the strength of the Crusa- 
ders. From T\re the Christians generalled by 
Guy de Lusignan, advanced to lay siege to Acre, 
Beinforcenjents from all points in tho compass 
constantly swelled tjie ranks of tho besiegers of 
Acre. Salahuddin had slept over his opportunity, 
and now he was called upon to face teirific odds. 
The fate of Islam hung ns if, by a tbiead, a frail 
tliroad at best, with a wilderness of swords drawn 
out to cut it ; and with only one man to defend 
it- “that was Salahuddin —all alone ! To solve a 
Fituatiou surcharged with such ominous possibi- 
lities, and involving such stupendous issues — th^-t 
was the riddle. Salahuddin nttenq^ted it. Sala- 
huddin solved it — in the end. Tlie siege of Acre 
lasted for quite two years (1189 — 1191), Ititfa 
tedious episode of desultory 'warfare in which 
victory oscillated with peculiar vicissitudes. Acre 
by now had became the point of confluence for all 
the crusading jamies. Daily and nightly the 
mighty deluge whs gathering stioiigth, till at 
length the appearance of Ricbaid Coeur de Lion of 
Englaftd and Philip king of France on the ’scene 
knocked the last nail in the coifiii of Muslim 
hopes. All resistance collapsed. Acre surrendered. 
The favourite industry of bloodshed was revived 
once more. Richard immolated 3,000 Muslim 
defenders after lulling them into a false security 
by profifse promises of safety. Mercy it appears 
was treated among the Crusaders as the Oinde- 

* Bjdd Am\t All. 
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rilla of virtues. It simply did not exist among 
them. 

Acre was taken ail right, but it proved an 
emb.arrdssing iluxury. Richard’s circle of allies 
was^ a fluctuating one, nnd "people came and 
deserted in numbers. Philip of France, not feeling 
very sanguine about the prospect of fighting 
under the fierce Eastern Sun for an object 
almost ns easy of access as the mirage, of 
tbe land on which he found himself, sailed for 
bis country on a flimsy pretext, leaving Richard 
and others to take care of themselves. And it 
never rains but pours, Acre, futtherrnore, became 
the Cspua of the Crusaders. It was converted 
into a hot- bed of profligacy and demoralisation. 
Dissipation was rampant to an extent, ** that put 
wiser men to the blush. After not a little 
trouble, Richard managed to march with 100,000 
reluctant soldiers towards Ascalon. 8nlahuddin 
under a panic for Jerusalem razed Ascalon to the 
ground with K view to ^checkmate Richard, and 
frustrate his designs against the Holy city. While 
all this time he relentlessly, but none the less 
artfully, pursued his Fabian strategy with re- 
markable success. The Crusaders’ hearts sank 
within them, their resolution ebbed away. Ri- 
chard turned back despairingly from within sight 
of the Holy city. Thus fel^to pieces the hopes 
of the Crusaders like a house of cards. Although, 
no doubb, Richard's lieavy arm once or twice 
seemed for the moment to drown Salahuddin's 
hopes, the Sultan, notwithstanding shot up to the 
surface with the buoyancy of a life- belt, while 
Richard inspite of his appar^t success began to 
sink in his heavy armour completely exhausted. 
At last he became anxious for peace and a contri- 
butory cause to his anxiety was the recei[)t *of 
disquieting intelligence of John’s ambition in 
England, and the invasion of Normandy by the 
wily Philip of France. The terms of peace for a 
long time remained sub judice, Salahuddin was 
firm in bis demands and refusals. Richard even 
consented to marry his sister Joan to Al-Adil, 
Balahuddin’s brother, but the scheme ended in 
smoke. At length and at^last after much higgling 
and haggling a treaty was signed at Hamla in 
1 192. Richard embarked for England “ to seek 
a long captivity and a premature grave.”t 

The clouds had lifted, the sky was clear. Peace 
again t^rooded over the disturbed land. Thus 
ended ingloriously the Third Crusade, ‘‘before 
the gr^t victory at Tiberias in July U87, not 
an inoh of Palestine west of the Jordan was in 
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Muslim hands . After the peace of Uamla in 
1192, the whole land was theirs except a narrow 
strip of coiist from Tyre to Jaflii.”*^ There was 
nothing in the terms of the treaty that could call 
the blush of shame or discomfiture to the manly 
brow ^f the great Eastern Sultan. The contem- 
ptuously small gains of the Crusaders were totally 
inoammehsurate with their prodigious flosses. 
One single man had kept the whole world at bay 
— this in itself constitutes an imperishable monu- 
ment *of his dynamic leadership. Single-handed 
he had coped with the whole of Christendom. 
Baldwin had thundered and Barter bad flashed, 
.and Europe had risen as one man to wrench back 
Jerusalem from the clutches of the ' infidels.’ 
The Emperor Frederick Barbarossa of Germany 
and Richard Coeur de Lion of England, William 
of Sicily and* Philip Augustus of France, Leopald 
of Austria and the Duke of Burgundy, with a 
legion other Barons of fame and high repute had 
wanorily responded to the ringing call of Pope 
Gregory, and had been galvanised into sudden life 
by the fiery eloquence of fanatical priests and 
red-hot monks. Christian princes of Syria and 
P.ilestine had thrown their weight into the scale. 
A GooOrey, a Chatillon, a Lusignan, a Humphrey 
and a dozen others into the bargain, had marched 
to the tune of the Crusader’s martial music, had 
consecrated their lives to the Holy cause. The 
thunder of the career! ug^'caval cade of the Temp- 
lars and the Hospitallers had resounded on the 
plains (if Syria, and le rc^hoed in the hills of Pales- 
tine. But everything like the bubble had burst. 
Frederic'k wjis drownotl, Philip had sneaked away, 
Rich.ii'd had fought himself out of Asia and Leo- 
pald and Burgundy had followed in his wake. 
But Jerusalem, the focus of all these titanic etforts, 
the root-cause of nil this dreadful fermen'i;ation, 
'the beacon of Christian hopes, had remained in- 
tact. Jerusnlem was still in the iron grasp of 
Salahuddin as safe nnd secure as it ever could be 
— perhaps never safer. 

The tremendous avalanche of militant humanity 
had not shaken the power and station of the 
Bultan one single'jot. His soldiers had followed 
him through thick and thin with an enthusiasm 
sustained throughout at a high Ibvel. The coun- 
try was deluged with blood and bathed in tearo, 
but they had never so much as murmurred at the 
incessant tolls upon their valour and their blood. 
And when the tocsin of Jehcul had sounded 
Syrians, "Arabs, Kurds, Egyptians, Turks, all with 
one accord had flocked to his victorious standard. 
None had dared to resist his over-mastering curb- 
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chain. The spectre of foreij^n dominiilion was 
finally laid to rest. Every Asiatic Prince had 
long been fashioned to his yoke, every part of 
Hejnz, Yemen, Palestine, Egypt, Syria, had been 
rendered previous to his arms and authority. His 
star was in the zenith once again. The cherished 
dreanyi of youth bad been materialised. The ^ 
brief spell of life that remained to him, he passed 
among his deeply loved children. He died peace- 
fully on Wednesday the 4th of March H93 at 
the ago of five and fifty. Ho hinl .spent every 
farthing he had in charity, and the expenses of 
his funeral had to bo borrowed. “ The ceremony 
was as simple as a pauper’s funeral.”* The great 
physician Abdul Latif says thiU no one among 
the kings, except Salahnddin, was ever sincerely 
mourned by his subjects. • Salahuddin was en- 
shrined in the hearts of hi.'j subjects, and thus he 
had at his hand a lever that c itild put the wlmlo 
Muslim world into a trernondoiH motion. 

Gentleness was the keynote of his chnrartor. 
No element of pride ever lurke<l in his great .soul. 
When strengthening the fortification.s of Jerusa- 
lem, he had actually carried stones on his should- 
ers like other ordinary labourers. He abnegated 
every shade of luxury and ostentation, and never 
patronised gaudy coatumos, costly dishes or gor- 
goo\is palaces. He was simple, laborious and 
ascetic. 

On Monday and Thursday he pre.sided over the 
Court of Justice, and if a man had a suit to pre- 
fer against a prince of the blood, or against the 
Sultan himself, he considered it incumbent on 
the defendant to appear in person before the 
Kazi like other less exalted mortals. But if 
Salahuddin won the case he treated the defeated 
suitor* to a robe of honour and some princely 
present or the like, and sent him home “ happy 
and a8tonished.”t His mercy was so extensive, 
his heart so open, his views so catholic, that he 
did not grudge even his bitterest enemies bis 
sympathy and^ consideration. He evidenced a 
particular love for children, apd looked upon 
every orphan as his special charge. Deep down 
in his heart welled up the rich milk of human 
kindness. ** His heart was humble and full of 
compassion, and tears came readily to his eyes.”t 
Although by nature he was averso to war and 
bloodshed, yet when it came to fighting * in the 
path of God ’ his native mildness yielded to his 
'latent leonine courage. His munificence ran riot 
on every possible occasion, and so it came about 
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that when he died he left behind him in his 
private coders only the paltry sum of 1 Tyrian 
Dinar and 47 silver Dirhems (acarqely 20 rupees). 
‘‘He left behind him neither house, nor goods, nor 
acres, nor village, nor any sort of personal pro- 
perty. The great Sultan died almost penniless.”* 

The glow of his generous and humanitarian 
spirit fecundated in )iU directions into the shape 
of new colleges, mosques, almshouses, hospitals 
and 80 forth. Ho w.as a great patron of letters, 
and romuneratHd learning with no niggard Imnd.t 
He was endowed with a singular compass of in- 
tellect, and delighted in conversing with learned 
men, and seasoning with* the flavouring element 
of his pungent wit the various topic.s of disciis- 
fiiou. His court was a constellatioili of poets, 
philosojihers, jurhsts, historians, literateurs^ 
theologians and otlier luminaries of v:irioua syw- 
terns. Capacity and learning was an “ open se- 
same ” to the highest oiBces of state ; the most 
munificent compensations *8' >ught out the very 
faintest glimmerings of genius or literary merit. 
The road to fortune and eminence was thrown 
open to every individual whose pretensions were 
seconded by sterling worth. The peculiar feature 
in his generosity was that ho spent everything on 
others and very little on himself. His manifest 
superiority in many rcHpecta when collated with 
Kichard, Philip and Company admits of no doubt. 
He stands head and shoulders above them all. 

are dwarfed besides him. Salahuddin in 
himself is a unique personality, but Salahuddin 
in contrast is a grander personality, if possible. 
Before the scintillations of his noble qualities all 
other glories pixie. He was the exclusive ^astey 
of® those noble traits of which there was a dire 
dearth in the camp of the Crusaders. He had 
stimulated the torpid elements in tlio Muslim 
world, and fused difierent layers of the population 
into one compact patriotic brotherhood. All in 
a word he united in himself a rare combination qf 
the cardinal virtues of human nafure. He had 
wofi'ved with a world and vanquished it. He had 
weathered the roughest^storms that' ever burst on 
man. cThe institution of the heavy tax, called 
the “ Saladio Tenth ” is the measure of the 
terror he inspired in Europe. The tax was to be 
paid by every Christian on pain of in.stant ex- 
communication. Not even the clergy were exempt 
from the heavy impost. These «ro bold, salient 
facts writ large in imperishable letters upon the 
scroll of history, and those who run may read 
them. 
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NANYADEVA 

The first historic Kin,g of Mithila. 

BY 

rSWAR DAS JALAN, M.A. 


OST people who are ignorant of the history 
of Mithila (modern Tirhut) might he under 
the impresRion thut this country had heen 

always under the rule of a Brahmin chief as it is 
at present. But this is not the verdict of history. 
The country passed under a Brahmin rulor only 
about 600 years ago. Before this ])eriod, even 
from the ancient times up to the 1 3th century 
Kshatriyas were the ruling chiefs. Apart from 
the authority of the Puranas, in which we find 
Maharaja Janak, a Kshatriya chief, ns ruler of 
Mithila, there is no other authentic historic record 
until we come to Raja Nanyadeva (who flou- 
rished in the beginning of the 11th centiir}) 
by which we can trace a connected liistory of this 
country. 

Raja Nanyadeva ascended the throne in the 
year 1032 A. D. He was not a product of this 
country but was an invader from Karnatic. He 
belonged to the Parmar Kshatriya caste and with 
a force of 14,000 infantry and cavalry subjugated 
Mithila and Nepal and made Nanyapur (a village 
in the Muzaflfarpur district known as Koili 
Nanpur) his capital. A very amusing story is 
told about the method of acquisition of fabulous 
ffealth^by this king. It is said that when he 
came here he happened to see a serpent, ou a 
raised plot of land, on the expanded hood of 
which the following verse appeared. 

^ TWT I 

^ nicii !TT!^ rirr ii 

[Rama, Nala and PurClrava are the witnesses. 
Nanya having go^'j the wealth of Kuvera (the God 
^^f wealth) will become a king.] 

Thereupon the king got the spot exoavated and 
to his great surprise found an enormous quantity 
of w'eattfa. The place where the serpent was found 
is still deemed very sacred and the inhabitants of 
the vijtage Nanpur do worship the serpent there 
even te the present day. 


About eight years after, in 1040, ho built a 
fortress in Simrsnin, a village in the district of 
Champaran on the frontier of Tirhut and Nepal, 
in which he sometimes resided. , The following 
verse which appo.irs on the foundation stone of 
the fortress fixes the date of the foundation ; 

r 

!Tm ^ ejjirnlT ti 

[King Sri Nanyadeva laid the foundation 
stone on Saturday, the seventh day of the bright 
half of the month of Sravan in 1019 Saka 
(1040 A. D.) in Siddhi yoga, Swati Nakshatra 
and Simha lagna,] 

For sometime the Icing reigned peacefully but 
afterwards Ballalasona, by order of his father 
Adisura King of Kansona in Murshidabad, invaded 
and conquered the country and made Nariyadeva 
prisoner, He was confined in the fortress of 
Gondeswar, and the condition in which he was 
placed there has been very nicely described by 
Umapatidhara, a great poet of Mithila. The 
stone on which the description was found inscribed 
48 at present to be seen in the museum of 
Calcutta. 

The king had two sons Maliadeva and Ganga- 
deva. The latter being aggrieved of the sad 
plight in which his illustrious father had been 
placed made grea{ preparations in a village Ghor- 
w^ara n^ar his capital Nanpur and after a series 
of battliR at Dvalakh succeeded in releasing hie 
father along with other kings similarly ooiifioed 
from the custody of the then reigning king. Thus 
the rule of Mithila, which had poased on to a 
Bengali ruler for sometime was again restored to 
the KBri)atic princes. Nanyadqva bad once more 
the good luck of being called king of Mithila 
where he reigned for about 36 years. 
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^ Indian Labour in the Ceylon Estates 

BY MR. KARAMUTHU THIAGARAJA. 


BUPPRKSf^ION OF PACTS. 

1. I'^TftODUCTOiiY. — The (Commission* Ao en- 
qui}*0 into the methods of recruiting and condi- 
tions Indian Ubour on the estates in Oeylon and . 
Ma!iyii,fl0nt in its report l.ist February. Few por- 
hap?; have taken care to study it. In doing so, 
these c m hardly have not felt the painful impres- 
sion that the Commission has palliated defects 
rather than pointed them out. 

2 Notes op Evidence Absent. — A report, 
such as this is expected to be, ought to furnish ns 
with notes of evidence taken tin the spot, which 
form the basis of conclusions arrived at by the 
trusted Commissioners. But sucW notes of evi- 
den( 5 e as one finds in c ircfully drawn up reports, 
are not forthcoming. A striking contrast is that 
whereas we have many pages of statistics drawn 
from a variety of sources, t here is no record of 
evidence drawn from the lips of coolies — no ques- 
tions put by the Comrni.ssioners to the poor 
lab urers, and no answers to them — to bear out 
the general statement.s set down in this report, 

Ceylon Section. — I am dealing only with 
this portion of tho' report. 

‘I. Only Six Estates A^isited - We should 
have expected the deputed enquirers to visit a 
large number of estates in order to pass a fair and 
true judgment upon them j it is dangerous to 
generalise from a few particular cases. But these 
Commissioners confess (paragraph 1) to having 
examined but a few estates. There are about 
2,000 estates in all in Ceylon ; but they have 
vis’tejJ only 6 ! To visit 6 estates, perhaps, the 
17 days spent in Ceylon by one Commissioner 
and 22 days by the other Commissioner might 
have sufficed ; but they were content to give no 
inore*time than this when tho hard and iVnportant 
t.isk was committed to them by the Madras 
Govern^ientof scrutinising the condition of things 
in an island containing about 2^00 estates. 

5. Recruiting. — Only one Commissioner, the 
Hon'ble Khan §ahadur Ahmad Tambi Marakka- 
yar was deputed to consider (pnra 1) how the 
recT’uiting was done ; while the other, Mr. Mar- 
jot'ibanks, remained in Colombo “ getting stotisti- 
cal and other information.” To do fair jus- 
tice to the task .entrusted to them, w^ should 
•not have supposed that the Commissioners 
would have thought of saving time by inadequate 

• Rsporb of bhe Commission oonsisting of Mr. N. E. 
Nsrjoribsnkt and the Hon- Mr. A> T, Marekkaym^ 

W 


work, but would hAve conjointly instituted enquiries 
regarding the methods of professional recruiters, 
and alloted sufficient time to it. It was very neces- 
sary that in such an important question as 
recruiting, both Commissioners should have made 
special enquiries. Let u.s see how Mr. Marak- 
kayar ha.s done his work. Here the report, we 
should have imagined, would be at its very best, 
it tells us (para 18) that the Kangany defrauds 
the labourer recruited, by paying him less than 
he is entitled to, say Rs. 10 instead of Rs. 30. 
This is a very groat evil indeed. But is it all ? 
is it likely that the rogue who thus 'defrauds the 
labourer recruited, does not also recruit them 
under false pretences ? Now there was a very 
general complaint in the press that workmen were 
seduced from India to Ceylon under false 
preti^nees. But the Commissioners who ought to 
have known what the general complaint and 
grievance was, should have made a point of 
investigating the matter. In tiiis respect one 
looked forward to a more faithful accomplishment 
of duty. They do not toll us whether the 
charge brought against the recruitment is true or 
false. 

6. Wages. — We may next take up the 
qjiiestion of wages and .see how far the Com- 
missioners have adquitted themselves of their 
charge. Compare their report with rny own 
observation : — 


• 

Wages of 

Aooording to 

Commi^HioD’H ro- | 
port (para 36) 

1 • 

My observation 
* (para. 4*) 

1. Primers 

40 to 45 oonts t 

40 oente • 

2. Pluokers 

; 25 „ 30 „ i 

25 „ 

3. Factory la- 
bourors 

o 

P 

• iO „ 


The difference between the figures is striking. 
Nor is this all. Pruners have higher wages, it is 
true, but only at certain seasons of the year wher 
there is work for them, and not all through the 
year. -The rates I have set down are the standard 

* (The number refers to n paragraph in my report 
dated February last), 
t lOQ oents make one ru|m. 
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wages given all over Ceylon estates. Apart from 
the foot that the wages given to pruners and 
factory labourers are not nearly so high as those 
stated by the Commission, and ^that pruners are 
given higher wages only when there is pruning 
possible at certain seasons of the year — pruners 
and factory labourers are the few, and the non- 
pruners and non- factory labourers are the many, 
and thsBS get ordy S3 cents a day. This important 
fact finds no place, in the Commis.sion’s Report. 
Can we overlook this serious omission ? If we 
are to consider whether the pay is sufficient; we 
must consider not the few but the many, not 
what goes on only a few months of the year, hut 
what is general all tlirough the year. 

7. Cost .OP Living.— I s the coat of living 
cheaper in Ceylon than in India? If we are to 
rely upon the Commissioners (v. para 39) as they 
have relied upon one Superintendent of “ 25 year s 
experience ” it is as cheap to live in Ceylon as in 
India, given that mor^y hears the same value in 
both countries. Rut living is much cheaper in 
India than in Ceylon. So that if one had the 
same pay it would be better for him to live in 
India. Well, then, are we to base ourselves upon 
the statement of one Superintendent who tells us 
that 6 rupees a month is enough to live in Cey- 
lon? My investigation, made not before one 
Superintendent (Superintendents are not able to 
tell of. the expenses of a cooly's kitchen) but before 
coolies who have to buy provisions week after 
week from the shopkeeper, ^eads me to the eon- 
olusion (v. my report para 6) that a man needs 
not less than Rs. 8 and as. fO a month to enjoy 
the bare necessaries of life. Kamganies themselves, 
who are better able to speak of this matter tlvan 
a Superintendent, bear out my statement. Mr. 
A. L. Crossman, Police Magistrate, Ratnapura, 
when giving evidence before a Commission 
appointed in 1916 by the Ceylon Government to 
inquire into the condition of Indian labourers in 
the Province of Sabaraganiuwa, states that his 
own investigation shows that a cooly ordinarily 
requires a little over Rs. ^ in addition to the rice 
allowance which amounts to about Rs. 5 — piaking 
the total more than 9 rupees a mGntb. 

Coolies to Be Fed Like Paisonxrs ! 

A curious remark isnnade in the report (para. 39) 
after the statement about Rs. 6 as the amount 
required for a cooly to live decently in Ceylon. 
Is it nqjb strange to apeak of prisoners in jail be- 
ing fed on- 73 rupees per head per annum i. $ . Rs. 
6-1-4 a month? Are coolies to be fed like prisori- 
era ? They may as well go and get fed in jail 
where they will not be deliberately oyer-worked 


as they are on the estate, which we shall show 
later on. 

9. Should the Cooly Emigrate? — It thus 
appears at least that the wages in India and in 
Ceylon are nearly the same, but as the cost of li- 
ving i% dearer in Ceylon than in India, it is better 
for the provident cooly to stay at home. But 
what makes it still more advantageous foi^him is 
that though the wages per day in theory is the 
snmejn both fields of labour, the emigrant can 
practically earn less in Ceylon than in India, as 
the evidence recorded by the Sabaragamuwa Com- 
mission shows. The state of afiairs in one pro- 
vince is not very different from that in the others. 
This is by the way. Mr. R. N. Thaine, Govom- 
ment Agent, ^ Sabaragamuwa, in a report to 
the Ceylon ^ Government on the hardships of 
coolies writes : — 

As regards the complaint that the coolies never had 
enough money or wages to enable them to purchase 
sundries, &o., it is a fact that in the majority of oases 
coolies only receive as their wages at the end of the 
month small sums varying between 75 cents and Rs. 3. 

Moreover, some opinions incidentally expressed 
in the present report, too, strengthen our case ; 
such as (para. 39): — 

Our impression is that while tlienaverage labourer and 
his family make enough to feed and nlothe themselves 
quite as well, if not bettor, than in India, they ordinarily 
do not aooumulste appreciable sums as savings. 

Now then, does not the cooly leave his home 
because he expects something better than he can 
find by staying in India? If it is not so, why 
ehould the cooly ©migrate at nil ? 

10. Slavery. — There is another important fact 
that has to be considered immediately after the 
point just mentioned. It is impossible for e cooly 
,to start life on Ceylon estates without a debt. 
The report very honestly admits this evil. It says 
(para 14): — 

This sum [money advanced when recruiting] to- 
gether with the amount of the emigrant's travelling 
expenses and food till he raohes the estate in Ceylon 
forms the debt with which each labourer starts life in 
Ceylon, * 

Not only does ** the state of indebtedness ” act 

ns n deterrent to thrift and industry ns the 
Commission says, but it soon reduces the cooly 
to a state of veritable sal very. The report in- 
directly admits this fact. For it tells us in all 
fairness ^para. 27) : 

Many estates early realised that the labourers were 
at the meroy of the kangauies in the matter of their 
indebMness. 

And in another place (para. 34) : — 

* Corresponding to a Distriot Colleotor« 
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The l^ourer thus is free taloigre his employer at a 
iDontirs notice, or at any time for reasonable cause. 
But under the kangany syslem described above, where- 
under the labourer is a kangaTiy’s debtor, and the latter 
in his turn indebted to the estate, taken in conjunction 
with the conservatism of the Tamil labourer, it is not 
surprising that the labourer does not realise his legal 
position. That the kangany oonhiders that he kss some 
sort of proprietary right in the labourer and that the 
labourer accepts this position is abundantly clear from 
the m&nner in which the labourer is, and allows himself* 
to be, taken from employer to employer by his k(<iigaiiy 
and accepts the increasing lead ot debt thrunt on him in 
the process * 

The report continues to give truthful testimony 
(para 35): — 

Thus a labourer who has not the capacity or opportu- 
nity to rise to the,|)osition of a kangany or sub-kangany 
remains on an estate under a debt which rarely dimi- 
nishes but often increases. 

For the poorly paid cooly*, frightftilly defrauded 
by the Kangany and iinding it difUcult to kee]) 
soul and body together, to ic}>ay the heavy 
“ debt " is certainly out of t lie question ; and to 
resort to law to seek freedom, he is too ignorant, 
nor has he got the means and facilities. 8o some 
try to escape the heavy burden of debt and slavery 
by “bolting.” The Commission readily admits 
that Jn 1915 the iiurr.ber of * bolters M'rom 
federated estates was 8,894,” a fact that certainly 
Joes not speak highly of tlie contentment of 
coolies. As a result, most, if not all, die like 
slaves. 

And yet Ceylon emigration is * free,’ not ‘ in- 
dentured.’ 

11. Coolies Are Overworked. — The report 
says nothing of the 10 continuous hours of work a 
day^ from 6 a.m , to 4 p. m., without break. The 
Superintendents honestly admit this condi- 
tion of ail'iirs. The evidence recorded in the 
S.ibaAgamuwa Report too bears out this fact. 
Coolies ill India do not work for more than 7 or 
8 hours at the utmost a day, and that, not with- 
out a .break of 2 hours Important as this matter 
is, the Commission does not appear to have consi- 
dered the question. 

12. Starvation of Coolies,, —The law binds 
the estate to treat and nurse the coolies during 
illness. But t^e estates neglect them. “ The 
first point which 1 would emphasize is the scandal- 
ous neglect with which the sick coolies . . . have 
been treated ” are the pathetic words of the judg- 
ment in P. C. 28,196 of 1914 of Ratnapura. 
Mr A. P. Boon, District Judge, writes (January 

40 ooollei started proitrating themseWes in front of us 
ftnd saying they were atarving ... The ooolies were 


obviously beirfjg starved. Many of them... were lit only for 
hospital He ... [Dr Pereira] too told me that from ell 
sides he was bearing similar reports ... that* they were 
unable to resist suob diseases [ hook-worm ] owing 
to being under-fed...! was also told that 4 deaths had 
occurred... from starvation... from whbt I saw 1 oan be- 
lieve it. • 

Dr. Lunn, Inspecting Medical Officer, refers to 
a number of half-starved coolies, in his report 
dated January 1914. The Sabaragamuwa Com- 
iiiission finds such aliegations wholly true ; not to 
speak of my appalling experience. 1 must here 
reiterate that the conditions are not very different 
comparing one province with another. IStartling 
as this revelation of the existing state of things 
is, the Commission ignores the question and 
passes over the matter in silence. 

13. «1 (JDiciAL AND Extra-judicial Administra- 
tion ; Acts of Injustice and Atrocity. — We 
expected the Commission to strongly condemn the 
so cjilled law which sentences to rigorous imprison- 
meiit those coolies who fail to work or who leave 
the estate without the peemission of the Superin* 
tendants ; why it even sentences those who har- 
bour the coolies merely out of compassion. But 
the Commission is, unfortunately, silent upon this 
point. 

Nevertheless, the report truly admits (para, 
44):- 

Mo8t estatCB appear to infliot small fiaes for petty 
negleuta or bad work. Such fiaoti seem, however, to be 
illegal haviog regard to the provision of seotiou 6 of 
Ordinance 13 of 1882. 

Acknowledging as the Commission does, on the 
one hand, that the small fines imposed upon coolies 
are frequent, and oh the other, that they are 
illegal, it does not, however, lay muoh stress upon 
the point, or suggest any remedies against an evH 
wtich may appear small to the master but is very 
hard on the cooly. If most estates are acknow- « 
ledged to have committed positive acts of injus- 
tice of this kind in small matters, one may not 
claim that thd)r are not immune from the pro- 
pensity to commit acts of greater injustice. * 

The report says (para 31): — 

Large increase in a labourer's account in the past 
were noticeable oa account of the relatives who had died 
or absednded, the amounts of their debts being added to 
that of the family or sometimes, even of the gang. 

Note the apologetic expression “ in the past ” ! 
Probably this evil was not noticed at the time the 
Commission visited the estates. Hence the ex- 
pression “ in the past.” This grave illegality not 
exifcAed “ in the past,” but exists even at 
present. A debt of this nature is certainly not 
recoverable in any Court of Law in Ceylon or in 
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India. Alas ! the illiterate coolj does' not under- 
stand his legal position. 

The Commission states in passing (para. 44) : — 

Gorpor.il punishjnent is reoogiilsed to be illegal and is 
oettaioly oomioon or naual thougir of oouree there 
are bad mautira io the island as well as bad eervants. 

The Commissioners, however, do not set in relief 
the fact that there are atrocities of a serious 
nature committed on the estates from time to 
time. There is, at all events, need of emphasising 
the point if the object of the Commission is to 
bring help to the poor cooly from high quarters, 
seeing that he cannot do anything himself, while 
his rich and influential matter can take the law 
into his own hands and has the means to escape 
the punishment of the Court. 

I cite three instances from the well-known 
Otylcneae : 

(i) According to Muniyauinaa, an eyo witneae, the 
accused [an estate watohnaan] came up with a gun to the 
oooly linen, and abkod the deceased, among others, i%hy 
she was not at work. The woman replied she would go 
tb Work the next day, Th^aocused then shot her Cead, 
and ran off, but was soon secured by some coolies and 
banded over to the authorities. Eat upai, Soocala Naran 
and Mariamma, allot them eye-witnesses, told much the 
skme story... The jury brought in a verdict of not guilty 
of murder, but guilty of a rash and negligent act. His 
Jjordship points out... that the aot could not have been 
both rash and negligent and. ..the panel submitted. ..a 
verdict of guilty of a rash aot. Hie JLiordsbip... imposed 
a penalty of one hundred rupees. (January 30th 1917.) 

<ii) A planter was oonvioted of having caused grievous 
hurt to a oooly in his employ. That was a very serious 
offenoi sooordiog to our Law. But the Magistrate whp 
QOBViqtod the planter shocked the public oonsoience by 
filling him ten rupees and detaining him at the Bar till 
the nsiog of the Court. (Februvry 6tb, 1917.) 

(iii) The accused (a planter) is report^ to have said 
that he told the complainant the Kangany on his estate 
go on his bands and knees.’ And by way of speed- 
ing the parting guest, the accused called him a *nalla 
madu.'...The accused ordered the complainant to kneel 
* dqwn. if hn had refused... accused is reported to have 
stated that 'he would have killtd him'. ..The Magistrate 
uotisidered the accused 'tecbmcally guilty* of wrongful 
restraint, and fined him ten rupees. (A%»ril 26th, 1917.) 

i^May CMHes of such revolting natures be passed 
over in silence ? 

The report ^lls Ub (para 41); — 

An emplpyer has no power of arreet in respect to a 
servant who absconds or rather offendOf * 

But the estates employ watchmen and supply 
them Willi arms to prevent coolies from leaving 
the estate. I^ay more, the estates advertise offer- 
ing rewards for the arrest of bolted ” coolies, 
and males and females ai*e arrested without 
Court tmrrants by private indiviuals. « 

Instnncds like these are not to be quietly ignor- 
ed by an impartial Commission, but rather to be 
oomiuented upon. 


The Commission iwmarks with reference to the 
year 1915 (para 43) : — 

The total number of oases against labourers (44,09) 
and against employers (26) is very small in comparison 
with the sizs of the labour force (about 400,000 workers) 
and the number of employers (over 2,000). 

If Comminsion had considered the question 
whether coolies enjoy sufficient facility for pro- 
ceeding to Court to lodge complaints, it woufd not 
have come to such a satisfactory conclusion. 

14. • Hardships at Mandapam. — The report 
says nothing of the complaint in the Quarantine 
Camp at Mandapam — whether the coolies are 
well-fed, properly housed or not. The Com- 
missioners, instead of investigating and reporting 
on the complaints, give us (para 20) a bare 
description of the official version. 

15. Bomb Contrast. — A remarkable contrast 
with the grave omissions is the space given (para. 

4 to 12) to the strength and distribution of the 
labour force and its sufficiency to meet the 
demand ; as if the poor slaves could take 
advantage of the competition for labour. Three 
pages are devoted to it out of 22 pages, not 
counting the statistics. Again one page is allotted 
(para. 55) to the description of the hook-worm 
disease besides au extract of 3 pages (pp 76 to 78) 
in the appendix. Had Lord Pentland’s Govern- 
ment wanted information of this nature it would 
have easily got it from one of the . Doctors in 
Madras. It surely has not sent out Commis- 
sioners to get information available in Madras. 

It is to be concluded, from a consideration of 
the foregoing remarks, that the Commissioners 
have taken a hasty view of things in Ceylon and 
that a more mature judgment would have altered 
greatly not a small number of their statements ; 
or is this report to be taken in the light of an 
apology for the planting interest as opposed to 
lobour interest ? 

MISTAKEN IN PORTRAYING FACTS. 

16. Federation. The report says (para*"28):- 
“ Only Home 75 per cent of the estates in Ceylon 
joined this Fedeyntion whereas up to April 
1915 only 853 estates had joined it — it must bo, 
I reckon, about 42 per cent. Igince 1915, the 
number must be on the decrease. For it worked 
so badly that it has of late been alH>]i8bed. 

The report states (para 31): — **The debts of de- 
ceased labourers are now written off by all federa- 
ted estates.” This is by no meiYna a matter ef 
course. Compare tlie rule of the Fedetatiobi 
which I quote .■ — 

Rule 28. On the certified death of any ti^ 
gkterod cooly (not Kangany) bis or her individual 
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debt not Acceding Rb. 50/- shall ,be written off 
against the Estate and the remainder of the debt 
shall be debited to the Kangany or written off at 
the discretion of the Agents or Proprietors on the 
recommendation of the Superintendent." 

Needless to say that seldom is a recomt^enda- 
tion of this nature made or accepted. It is rare- 
ly that cooly owes the estate anything less than 
Rg. 75, and the balance which the has to 

meet is without exception recovered from the 
coolyV family. • 

Do not the above statements of the Commission 
disclose some lack of seriousnes.s in the writing ? 

17. Island Free from Foul Diseases. — The 
report says (para 62): — 

Cases of palgue, oholord and lynall-pox aro rare 
amongst the estate population. In fact, these diKeases 
aro not prevalent in the inland. 

But if it is tr\ie that “ the*se diseases are not 
prevalent in the island ” how could the Chairman, 
at the meeting of the fvolombo Municipal Council 
on the 25th May last, announce 169 cases of pla- 
gue in the year as compared to 69 in 1916 and to 

in 1915? 

18. Housing and Sanitary Conditions. — 
The report says (pnra, 45) that housing and sani- 
tary conditions are quite satisfactory. 'My ex- 
porienco is that it is not so. Yontilation has not 
been specially cared for. More than four persons 
occt'py a room of 12 feet by 10 feet. Dr. Lunn, 
Inspecting Medical Otticer in the Civil Depart- 
ment, refers in his report to the insanitary state 
of certain lines he visited. The Sabatagamuwa 
Commission says that it visited a large number of 
estates in the Ratnapura District and ** many did 
not come up to the standard of sanitation." Dr. 
T. S. Nair, Assistant District Medical Officer, 
when giving evidence before the same Commis- 
sion says the coolies “ are kept too over crowded." 

Look at this picture and on that !" 

19. Gifts after Childbirth. — The law re- 
quires the estate to bear all expenses during the 
month after confinement. The report, therefore, 
says (par^t. 57) : — “ The general practice is to give 
the mother Rs. 2, and half a bualiel of rice." In 
my investigation, however, I found that this Rs. 2 
is debited to her recount ; and the Sabaragamuwa 
Report cori^)borate8 this fact. It says : — 

^6 praotioe of debitiog the woman or her hueband 
with the oash advanoe given to her after oonfloement, 
appears to us to be contrary to the Law. 

20. Gifts to Chilhb^. — T he law also uiges 
on the estate to scib that children under *the age 
of one year receive proper care and nourishment. 
So the report says (para, 67) : — 

Sdme estates give all non-working (i.e , non-earning) 
it Idfftr ib the aTteHideii. 


Onother eatatns children not yet of an age to do any 
work are mustered once a month and each .mother if 
gifen 1/8 bushel of rice. On some entateB, a mother if 
given a bonus (Rs. 6 or more) if her child lives to be 
one year old. 

When speaking of “some estates^" “other 
estates " and again “ some estates " in the above 
quotation, it is not very clear whether the Com- 
missioners mean to give an account of all the 
estates or a few. 1 do not think even a few 
estates do what the Commission says. I did not 
hear of any of these facts during my investigation. 
Norris there any record of any of them in the 
Sabaragamuwa Report. Js this the practice ? Or 
is it a regulation that remains a dead letter ? 

21. Statistics Misleading.- -The Commission 

says (para. 6): — 

A large proportion (about 40 por cent) of the labourers 
going to Ceylon through the Labour CommissioD, during 
the last few years is composed of persons who have been 
in the island before. 

Now what would be the reader's impression 
after his perusal of this stjtement ? He would be 
tonipoed to smile at those speaking of the ill- 
treatment of the coolies. For how could the 
coolies think of returning if they were ill-treated ? 
What is the fact ? Do they return willingly? 
This is what we should consider. Circuiu stances 
force them to return. They place a substantial 
security before leaving, without which they 
cannot go from the estate. „ Mr. A. L. Crossman, 
when giving evidence before the Sabaragamuwa 
Commission says : — 

4n the case of Tamils, when one is allowed to go 
some one els© of Uio family is detained. X remember 
one case 28,705 in whicl^Mr. Kerry, of Dolwella, stated 
with regard to a small gang, consisting of a husband, 
>vife, and two children, that ho would not allow all the 
gang to go to India together. » , 

When a man goes back to India, leaving a wife 
and children behind, is it surprising that he re- 
turns ? C'liu we conclude that be is drawn bacC 
to Ceylon by love of tlfo estate and the Kangany^ 
From the statement quoted above, made by the 
Commission Report, it will appear that the 
Commissioners have been misled into tbe insinua- 
tion that the labourer returns to Ceylon because 
he loves to do so. And the reader is apt to con- 
chide the same, whereas the labourer returns be- 
ca'uso he is morally compelled. 

22. Repatriation. 

Some labourers, no doubt, return to India permanently ■ 
after. ..finding the condition unsuitable. 

So says the Commission (para. 6). But can those 
who artf said to find the conditions unsuitable 
return to India permanently ? Comparb that re- 
mark with what the report says by the way (para 
65) and see whether it is easy for the coolj tQ 
return to India. — 
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The, debt which practically every labour r owes his 
kangaoy or his e<itato prevents him leaving except for 
short visits to India with the leave of his employer* or 
except by 'bolting.' 

Now, not some, ns the Commission says, but the 
vasj majority of the coolies find\he condition un- 
suitable, ns the unscrupulous Kangany recruits 
them only under false pretences. Can they nil or 
even some of them return to settle down in India? 
It is impossible, except in very rare cases, as they 
cannot repay their debts to the estate. Quito 
recently, as late as February 28th last, “ Dova- 
dass ” bore testimony, not without proofs, in^ the 
columns of the popular “ Ilindui,” how a mechanic 
was enticed away to Ceylon and forced to do cooly 
work; how and with what difficulty he rnana^^ed- 
to get home after his relatives in India had piid 
Ks. 50 12 0 to the Labour Commission at Trichi- 
nopoly for his passage. Again, aW the coolies ex- 
amined by the Saharagamuwa Commission com- 
plained that the conditions are absolutely difler- 
ent from what they ^expected thorn to ho mid 
begged the Commission to send them home.^ The 
writers of the report are not cognisant of this. 

The Commission reports (para Gi5) : — 

li*ibourera who break down in health and beoome 
for work on the estate are usually sent back to India at 
the expense of the estate, but there is no law on the sub- 
jeot and no special organizition to control the matter. 

Note the benevolent tone “are usually sent 
back ! When the planters do not do what they 
should do according to law, (see paras. 12, 19 and 
20 of the present article) is it at all likely thut 
they practise philanthrophy when theie is no 
law or special organisation t© control the mattei- ? 

Mr. Fritz Kunz, Principal of Anand.i College, 
polombo, in;the course of a heart-rending descrip- 
tion of A victim to our labour system " tcdls'^us 
(see CeyloneaBy February 4, 1917) : — 

^ Oa account of hiir' frequent illness be was asked by the 
Kangany to leave the estate. *It should be noted that he 
was not regarded as a ohattel, because he owed the estate 
nothing. He left the estate a sick man and the possessor 
df 25 cents in Ceylon money. , . , What state is 
Ceylon in, when sick men esn be oast out like dogs when 
their usefulness is at an end, and turned away from the 
natural asylum of the sick ? « 

23*. Sex Ratio, — The percentage of men and 
^ women among the arriv.tls for 61 jeirs is 73'45 
and 16 75 respectively (and childien 9’80)~a fact 
which the Commission tries to explain away. It 
argues <(parn. 6) : — 

Comparing this with the proportion of mt^les and 
lemalei^ among the Tamil labour force in 1911 (234,694 
malea and 205,708 females) it is evident that a low pro- 
portion of women among each year'a immigranta does 
Aot neoeasarily mean a low proportion of women in tbe 
ireeident immigrant population. 


if the proportion was somewhat fair in 1911 does 
it necessarily mean that it will be so in the follow- 
ing years as well, especially, too, when the per- 
centage of women in the subsequent years is very 
poor. 

The Commission observes (para. 6): — 

The men return after a time and go back again with 
Ihvir women-folk in many oasea thus getting counted 
twice over. ^ 

Hut compaie this with W'hat the same Commission 
say (para. 65.): — 

Leave from the employer [to go to India] can be 
readily obtained by those who have settled down to 
family life on the state, but probably not easily by others. 
How then can the unmarried men return to India and 
got back to Ceylon with their women-folk "thus getting 
counted twice ovei;/* ? 

Again do men alone return and go hack “ get- 
ting counteU twice ‘over”? If we com[)are the 
percentage of women who arrive in Ceylon to*that 
of women who depart from the island, we find 
the latter to he greater than the former. Com- 
paratively a greater [irocontage of women depart 
than ariive: ISo, whereas 30,000 men and 5,000 
women arrived in 1900 in Ceylon, 10,000 men and 
2,500 women departed in 1901. So, if a certain 
number of men is counted twice over, a compara- 
tively larger numhor of women is also counted 
twice over. Why overlook the latter fact which 
is obviously more conspicuous, and observe only 
the former which is comparatively less remarka- 
ble? 

“ The v^omen more often settle in their new 
homes and theii daughter. s gl ow up, marry and 
settle there too. Thus in course of time the in- 
equality in numbers between the sexes tends to dis- 
apptar” pleads the Commission (para.6). That the 
inequality has not disappeared in the course of 61 
, years 1ms also not struck them nor the fact that 
the percentage of ^omeu arriving every year 
continues to be very low. The Commission do. 
not discuss the present proportion of the ^exes in 
the manner of the ciitical historian. 

. . . The sexes arc fairly evenly matched ib the Tamil 
labour population, < 

declare the Commissioners (para 68). According 
to the census of 1911, the Commission says 
** ther e were 239,111 males and 209,038 
females. ” Even if we accept this to be quite 
correct for our special purpose, every seventh or 
eighth ipan has no wife*; Can lye then say that 
** the sexes are fairly evenly matched ” ? In face 
of the fact that the proportion of women in the 
world is greater than that of men it is very 
significant and regrettable that on the Ceylon 
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estates the proportion of men to women ia 
roughly 7 to 6 — a very large and unsatisfactory 
proportion, indeed — the significance of which the 
Commissioners rather underrate. The Commission 
reports (para. 68): — 

Excepting now arrivals, tho labourorR live in families 
on the estate and there are no undosirablo features due 
to a ladk of women. 

But what about the ** now arrivals ” above 
ordinary hiynan weakness ? Had the Coinmi«.sion- 
ers used more discretion, tln^y would not have 
committed themselves to such discordant and 
dangerously broad statements. 

24 To SUM UP TUE WORK OF THE CoMMlS- 
sTON : — The notes of evidences rejquirod to clench 
statements are conspicuous by their absence. 
General conclusions may bo arrived av only by the 
examination of a fairly good propoi tion of parti- 
culars ; but the Commission has visited only a 
few estates. Important as tho system itself of 
recruiting is, it does not tell us whether it is an 
evil or not, in its method of working. It sets 
down rates of wages which on verification prove 
to be incorrect. Easy as it is to fiml out the cost 
of living, the Commissioners, Iiovvevei-, luiveuridcr- 
estiraatod it. Does the cooly gain by going to 
Ceylon from India ? Tliis ((uostion is unanswered. 
Again we are not told whether tho emigrant retains 
his liberty or becomes a slave, (^ne might think 
after reading the report that he is not over- worked, 
whereas facts point quite the other way. The 
Commissioners speak of the law that tlie cooly 
must be fed during his illness, and are silent re- 
garding its frequent infringement with immunity. 
The law in Ceylon is extremely hard on the cooly 
and benevolent towards the master, and yet 
tlie Commission maintains silence on the sub- 
ject. Many are the hardships of the Quarantine 
Camp ; they are not dwelt upon nor referred 
to. Eelevent points are skipped over, and 
irrelevant points such as the supply of coolies 
meeting the demand are dilated upon, the debts 
of deceased labourers are not entirely written off 
by federated estates. The Federation has, un- 
fortunately, been abolished since. Rare though 
plague is supposed to be in the report under review 
there were, according to the Municipal Chair- 
man’s statement, 169 victims to it in 1917. Its 
notion of sanitation must be narrow, if a house 
12 feet by 10 feef for four coolies wit^ their 
children, is considered a satisfactory condition. 
Whatever' it may say of gifts to women after 
childbirth and to children there is no evidence 
that they a^e given to children and that»the 
practice as regards women is^ contrary to law. The 


statistics are presented to us in such a manner 
that one is apt to conclude that the cooly returns 
to Ceylon after his visit to India because he likes 
to return, which impression the Commission itself 
creates, wherofis a close study of tho fnftts leads us 
to quite a different inference. Again it magnifies 
the suitabloncsK of the condition to the cooly, and 
minimises the difiiculty of his being repatriated. 
The fact i.«5, few, if any, return, it being next to 
impo.ssible for the cooly to get V)ack to India when 
onco he has bound himself over to the Kangany 
.atjd* the estate. It does not blush to say that the 
proportion of the sexes — which is a very impor- 
tant question — ia “fairly c^’cnly matched,” when 
a ‘Scrutiny of tho figures roveals to ns the alarming 
truth that there nre only H9 women to ©very 
6 1 men ! Can I not, therefore, he excused for 
calling it “ A White- Washing Commisssion.” 

Now to turn to the good side, little though it 
be, of the report, the Commission is very liberal 
in exposing the unscruputeus Kangany and his 
worse methods. Another praiseworthy feature is 
tlijit it refers to the “ suicidal policy of Issuing 
snndu ” — (a kind of leaving certificate, mentioning 
the debt on p'ayment of wdiich he will be released 
from tliat jail -estate) which is the cause of the 
chronic debt of the cooly. 

2.5. C'ONcr.usTON.— I have dealt with a num- 
ber of the flaws in the report, though not with 
all nor in complete detail. Even those I have 
indicated shows, I am afraid, that Mr. Marjori- 
br.nks, who may bo supposed to have written the 
report, has, howevey unintentionally, used the 
white-washing brush freely, and the Honourable 
Khan Bahadur has, with energy, seconded his 
ini^ocent efforts. The report, indeed, is meagre 
and not very creditable. 

The public, we may conclude, was right w’heti 
it anticipated from the «nen chosen to be Commis- 
sioners that the burden of work committed to 
them was above their sti ength. Nor has it beeq 
disappointed. Who is to blame ? The Commis- 
sioners are to blame if they accepted a task to 
which they felt themseWes unequal. The selec- 
tion of gentlemen was not a happy one. Had the 
Government chosen more qualified men we should 
now be in possession of more historical facts ; the 
sufferings of the coolies would have been made 
public, and called Jor redress from the British 
Government which is chivalrously striving to 
right wfopgs. 



VIRAKAMPARAYA CHARItA 

BY 

PEOF. T. KAJAGOPALACHARIAR M.A. 


HIS is a Sanskrit poem in 8 cantos on the 
conquest of Madhura (Madura), by a 
lady, Qangadevi, poetess at the Court of 
Kampanna^ son of Bukka I, of Vija>anagara 
Dynasty, and General of Bukka’s forces and 
conqueror of Oonjeevaram and Madura, during 
the years 1361-1372, A. D. The inroads of 
the well-known Malik- ICafur having reduced the 
South of the Madras Presidency into subjection 
to Mahomedan rule about 1310 A. D, it was 
reserved to this able Hindu General to wrest the 
south from that cruel devastation, and restore 
peace and order in fne land. This poem^ is a 
beautiful gem of composition by a gifted lady, 

who describes Jierself (vii.31)) as a beloved queen 
of Kampanna, and deserves recognition as an his- 
toric poem of great value, describing an impor- 
tant conquest of the early Vijayanagar period. 
The fact of the conquest is historical, as borne 
out by various existing inscriptions, and there is 
farther, confirmation of Kampanna’s religious 
sympathies which took the usual form of temple 
grants and restorations, Chidambaram, Srirangam, 
and Madura, seats of famous temples even now, 
sharing in this welcome munificence. Though 
we miss in the poem the distinct characterisations 
br rich local colourings which a genius Ijke 
Kalidasa might have imparted, we none the less 
feel charmed by the superior elegance of the 
diction, and th^ naturalness and utter absence of 
forcedness in the descriptions, We are unmis- 
takeably reminded of the greatest of Sanskrit 
][5oet, Kalidasa, by happy touches of thought and 
expression in several places, and the stanzas of 
the 8th canto, wherin Kampanna hears from a 
Divine Nymph a heart-rending description of the 
desolateness which the Mussalorf&n inroads had 
‘ effected in the country will bear comparison with 
the similar imaginative pteture drawn by 
in the Rughuvamia^ of the state of 
AybdEya before Kusa re-occupied it. The two 
]earne4 pandits of Trivandram named at the bottom 

• ** VijAya or Virakamparaya Charita '* by 

Qanga Devi, Edited by Pandits Q. Harihara Sastri, 
and V. Srinivasa Sastri, Smrite-Visavada, The Bridbara 
^r^ss, Trivandruip. 


deserve to be congratulated on the happy discovery 
of this elegant poem, which though not so im- 
portnut for Indian History- as the recently 
disco Vf* red Artiia Sastra of Kautilya, is yet a woik 
of hi.storiciil importance, besides furnishing a 
welcome piece of evidence as to the^attainments 
of ladies in the brilliant Vijnyanagai’ period. 
Mr. T. A. Gopinatha Bao, M. A, the 
Archieojogist of Travancore, has furnished a 
learned introduction in English, on the contents 
of the poem, an.d the fresh data furnished by it 
for the history of Vijayanagar. We discover in 
the poem, t4ie names of a few Sanskrit poets 
hitherto unknown to fame, namely, Tihkayya^ 
AgoBiya^ Gangadhara^ and 1 isvanatka^ who must 
have fiourished in the Tolugu country, in times 
recent to the authoress. The poem is well-printed 
in Devanagari, andf is well- worth study by all 
Sanskritists and is further fit for prescription as a 
Sanskrit text- book by the University, There are 
Lac}inai in the text, especially towards the end, as 
the whole has been reproduced form a single 
imperfect manuscript, but what has been dis- 
covered of the poem is fairly sufficient to enable 
us to entertain a very high opinion of the talents 
of the gifted authoress. 

STANZAS 

BY 

MR. M. N, CHATTBRJl. 

Boftley, softly, shine, 

Mild aUr of eve I 
One pleasure let be mine 
A eigta to bee VO ! 

Brightly, brightly, bloom, 

Ye fragrant Rose, 

Till io my heart a room 
For longing grows. 

Sweetly, eweetly, sing. 

Gay bird of night 1 ^ 

Ah I let the spirifc*a wing 
Qnoo flatter light* 

Gently, gootly, blow, 

Ye vernal breeze t 

One monient*e thrill and glow. 

And may oeaee 1 * 

Sigh, longing, dream and thrill 

Ah, who o*u gWe ? 

'With thorn oompuion'd itil} 
it jr beort mxf l>vo I 
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India and the Mesopotamian Commission 

There are two articles, appearing in the August 
number of the Nineteenth Century and After 
criticising the recent military policy of the govern- 
ment of India and exposing the defects ^ of the 
head- quarters organisation of the Indian Army.* 
The primary charge is that the era of economy 
bef'iro the* war when military estimates were 
ruthlessly cut down led to a disastrous eflbct on 
the Army, it being inadequately equipped, not 
only for an o\ orsoftR expedition, but even for 
frontier requirements ; a.nd a ^second important 
charge is that owing to tho.abolition of the late 
Military Department and the assumption hy the 
Com rnandor-in- Chief of the duties of the Army 
member, the existing organisation is over-centra- 
lised at its head and cumbrous in its duality 
below, The military hand-to-mouth policy of the 
( lovernmont of India from 1009, adopted not 
owing to financial exigencies but for a settled 
purpose, led to serious detm oration in the arms 
and o<|uipment of the army, and depletion in its 
reserves as ' early as 1912; and the Nicholson 
Committee recommended the maintenance of a 
fighting army of 7] Divisions, wliich is consider- 
ably less than the strength considered necessary by 
[jord Kitchener. The second charge, viz., that 
the ii^ilitary organisation at the top is overcen- 
tralisod, is, in the writers opinion, an erroneous 
one and the fault lies in the organisation and 
office .procedure of the Army Department. 

The second article says that a railway from the 
sea to supply the Bagdad advance would have 
made all the difference in the world, and that then 
the retreat would have lost all its tenors. And 
had this railway been sanctioned even as late as 
August, 1915, when the responsible general at 
the front asked for if, the Bagdad advance might 
have succeeded. •And after a loss of three months 
during which the stream trickled slowly through 
the involutions of the labyrinth like system in 
which the Government of India and the fndian 
^*5 


Army Head- quarters are involved, the railway so 
surely needed was definitely refused. The system 
of microscopic financial control exercised over the 
details of military expenditure by fhe Finance 
Mender and the Finance Secretary, has prevented 
the Commander-in-Chief and the Army Council 
at a time of war, from being masters within their 
own house. The Indian war machine was starved, 
beeause the financial talent of the Government of 
India has been organised to check rather than 
serve the war administration. The whole system 
must be run on sound business lines and then 
alone such huge mistakes would be easier to avoid. 

Parliamentarv Institutions for India 

The Edi tor f)f‘ the L'criiw of Bev{ew9,'wr\\An 
on Parliamentary Tnstittitions for India, ” in the 
September number observes : — 

“ The greatest problem that we have to solve 
in India is to convert the Supreme and Provincial 
Legislative Councils into National and Provincial 
Parliaments. At present they are little more 
than debating societies, in which British officials, 
with their nominees and other allies predominate. 
We have to make them Legislatures that will shape 
Indian policy and t control British and' Indian 
Officials — Legislatures composeil largely to Indians 
apd responsible to Indians ...” 

In the course of a note on “ Indian Reforms, ” 
Miss Stead condemns, as weak the political pro- 
gramme recently suggested by Lord Islington. 
She writes that “ he (Lord I.-lington) would Jea,ve 
national affairs, including national finances, tariff’s, 
customs, railwa 3 's, nrid«other means of communi- 
cations, entirely out of Indian control, pretty 
much as they are at present. ” She adds that : 

** The statement made by the Rt. Hon. E. S 
Montagu in the House of Commons on August 
20th jnist before Parliament adjourned, is some- 
what of a dis-nppointment. It implies that he 
has had to subordinate his own opinion to those 
of his colleagues in th© Ministry. ” 
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A Chapter in Balkan Diplomacv 

Mr. S*. P. Duggan in kiB second instnlment 
about Balkan Diplomacy, which ho contributes to 
the current number of the Political Science Quar- 
terly^ accounts for the little measure of siiciess 
which the Entente Allies have had in their nego- 
tiations with Riirnanfe and Greece which at the 
beginning of the war favoured their cause. The 
Rumanians disliked the Central Powers whose 
success would make permanent the degradation of 
their brethren in Hungary. The Entente Allies, 
however, only gave vague promises of assisting the 
Rumanians to attain their national aspirations 
and urged throughout the whole of 1914 to give 
concessions to Bulgaria. While the Central Pow- 
ers distinctly promised Rumania aid in her ' 
attempt to take Bessarabia and more than that, 
during the whole of 1915 and 1916. The great 
Rumanian landowners had been acquiring much 
wealth by the sale of their food products at high 
prices to the Central Powers. And to declare 
war upon the latter, would be to lose the only 
market for Rumanian meat, grain and petroleum 
and the only source of supply of munitions and 
manufactures. Even as late as April 1916, Ru- 
mania had apparently decided^ to remain perma- 
nently neutral. The entry of Rumania into the 
w£ir in August 1916 was, in its nature, a God- 
send to the Central Powers, whose military pres- 
nige, which had been much dimmed during the 
spring and summer of 1916,VaR restored by thoir 
rapid successes in Rumania, And to Belgium, Ser- 
bia and Poland, another great territory had been 
added for purposes of bsirter when peace should 
come to be ma<Je. ‘ Rumanian intervention was a 
dipbmatic triumph for the Entente Allies. For* 
Rumania it was a national disaster.* 

Greece at the beginning of the war was in favour 
of the Entente Allies. Venizelos believed that 
the futurf of Greece was upon the sea npd was 
openly friendly towards France and England, 
icing Constantine was personally pro German at 


the beginning of the war, but there was nothing 

in his action or s^>eechoa at first to show that he 

intended to oppose popular wishes. He viewed 

Russia with distrust and shared the antagonism 

maintvned by his countrymen towards Italy. 

The Central Powers had little ta ofter Greece in 

return for a promise of neulHrality, but that little 

was definite and never diminished. Their success 
• • 
in securing Turkey*s entrance into the war in 

October 1914, decreased their influence at Athens, 
since Greece could no longer profit at the expense 
of Turkey or Albania. The ElUtente Allies on the 
other hand, held out the promise of Greek ex- 
pansion in Asia Minor; but urged Greece to agree to 
her own amputation in order to placate Bulgaria. 
Greece was to receive the Vilayet of Smyrna in 
return for her help in the Dardanelles Campaign ; 
but the king refused to assent to intervention for 
various reasons (March 1915.) And throughout 
this year, the Entente Allies were trying to force 
Greece to exchange a safe neutrality for risks 
that might be f.atal. And to-day Greece is divided 
against itself. As a result of the diplomacy of 
the Central Powers, Turkey and Bulgaria to-day 
are firmly vi vetted to them. As a result of the 
dfplomacy of the Entente Allies, Rumania has 
suffered national disaster, and Greece has become 
hostile. To every well-wisher of the Allies in the 
stupendous conflict in which most of the Eiiro' 
pean states are engaged, this hunentable failure is 
indeed distressing.’* 

The Chinese Republic r«rs>« German Kultur 

The Philippine Remeuo^ (Reriata Filipina) for 
June 1917, which stands for the promotion of 
sound relations between the Philippine Islands 
and the United States, and for a cultural union 
between the former and all other English and 
Spanish speaking countries, contains an article 
from the pen of a Chinese scholar of the Univer- 
sity of Cliicago about the motives which underlay 
the Chinese participation in the present war. 
Vaiious ingenious arguments have been launobed 
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forth to account for the entry qf China into the 
war. The depletion of the Chinese treasury, her 
vexation in view of her inability to back her 
protest against the Japanese violation of her 
neutrality in the Anglo- Ja[>anese siege o£t Tsing- 
tiiu, and in vio^w of the propaganda, recently 
instituted in the United States, for an “ Amelia' 
can-money and Japanese brain ” economic policy 
in China, ’are among the reasons put forward 
which have induced the Chinese republic to 
participate in the war. Equally fallacious is the 
argument that in declaring war, China is stealing 
a march over the Japanese malevolent designs, 
.and the Sino- American outlook never so 

bright as it is lately. 

it is highly problematical if Cluna caii get any 
economic advantage by this i upturc with (Tcrnian} ; 
and she cannot certainly bettor her tradiiig rela- 
tions with England, by identifying herself with 
the Allies. In the coming Peace Conference the 
question of the ultiuiato disposition of Kiao-chao 
will be settled ; and Cliina w ould wish to h.-ivo. 
her delegates in the Conference. The Ceririan 
resumption of the ruthless submarine warfare, her 
infringements oir neutral rights by the dem.irca- 
tif)n of war zones, and the appeal of President 
Wilson for Chinese support in his protests 
allbrded China a valid legal excuse for declaring 
war. • 

It is still hypothetical if China will pursue her 
course to such an extent as actively to join the 
Entente, She can contribute an inexhaustible 
supply of. labour, and has already sent a hundred 
thousand labourers to take up work in the farms, 
munition-plants etc., in France and Great Britain 
and she can release many millions more to go ^o 
the front and light for the Allies. And she can 
certainly help Great Britain to restore order in 
her eastern possessions. China's particip.*tion in 
tfie worlds war is no substantiation of the truth of 
tJhte * Yfellow Pteiil ' prophecy : and shef stands for 
^eace, justice and freedom of the seas. • 


Social Life in ihe^Puranic Age 

Writing in the September .rmmbcr of the 
llmduHan Review, Mr. J. C. Jkmeijea, as a 
result of his examination of the Skaada, Brihan- 
naradiya Bhayavata and Vishnu, Puranaj', explains 
some aspects of social life in the age of tho 
Puraiias. They describe a state of society in 
which the Aryan religion was popularised by tales 
«and legends intended to impart religious instruc- 
tion to tho masses, when Buddhism h.ad passed 
its prime and was .il ready oti the wane. They as- 
sign a low place to human reason as an instiu- 
ment of knowledge, and betray without exception, 
a deep-rooted aversion to freedom of thought, 
and love to dwell on miraylos, portends, prodigies 
and astrological predictions. We meet often with 
outbursts of indignation against tho Jlelahadis or 
rationalists, who aro invariably stigmatised as 
Pashandas, under which name Buddhists and 
Jains were denominated. Quo indisputable sign 
of the degeneracy of tho Kali age is said to be in 
the prevalence of rationalistic doctrines. Tho 
Buddhist creed is characterised as purely experi- 
mental and hedonistic ; and h® who displo-ys sub- 
tlety in reasoning and abjures Vcdic rites is a 
Prtshanda. No differentiation was made between 
merely mechanical and customary rules on tho 
one hand and moral laws on the other. The best 
minds, however, in tl^is Puranic Age, without 
ignoring the place of law as a mental discipline, 
lay emphasis on inner spiritual development. Buji 
these higher flights are exceptional, and the 
general atmosphere is oi^e of degrading supersti- 
tions, puerile ceremonies, and miraculous inven- 
tions in which the imagination is let loose to revel 
in the most fantastic conception.s. Idolatry had 
taken firm root, and was supported by the most 
grotesque theological fancies and fables ; and tho 
Gods delighted in practising deceit aqd giving 
unbridled license to ^eir immoral propensities, 
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The Internal Problem in Germany 

The Ro\md Table for September 1917 devotes a 
lengthy article towards an analysis of the real 
political and constitutional condition of Germany, 
and 'towards determining the attitude of the 
Germans themselves towards their government, as 
well as for knowing what changes in it are 
possible and necessary for the future security of 
Europe. The Germans feel and rightly feel that 
the real existence of their nation depends on <the 
Strength and continuity of the government that 
has been established at Berlin . Germany is and 
will remain Prussian, and even the strongest party 
of opposition, the social democrats, are in their 
spirit as Prussian as any Berlin bureaucrat. 
Germany, therefore, is a Prussianised one, a conti- 
nuation of the old Prussian State, enlarged ai^d in 
some ways modified, but remaining Prussian in 
its essence. 

Going into th^ ethos and the character of the 
Prussian State, it is wrong to say that it is 
military feudal, mediseval and reactionary, and it 
is but just to regard its government as the 
ordering, arranging and systematising of a highly 
educated bureaucracy which assimilates and uses 
for the public purposes all the products of modern 
science ; and its government is one by applied 
intellect. If we should turn our attention to the 

r 

internal administration of Prussia, the catalogue 
>olits legislative and administrative work becomes 
indeed an imprei^sive one, und in every case, this 
work may well claim^the title of Liberal — though 
perhaps in the continental rather than in the 
English sense. German liberalism is indeed in 
many ways anti-democratic, and is entirely 
without sympathy for the sentimentarside of 
democracy which has recently become so promi- 
nent, with but little regard for the personal 
liberty - of the individual. The co-operation of 
government and the Reichstag has also been very 
great, and 'it satisfies the nation. 

The Prussian monarchy has very little to do 
with the internal government of the country, the 


management of the departments and legislation. 
It is not a tnio mediteval monarchy such as that 
of England, which has been intertwined for 
centuries with the changing life of the nation ; 
but it jis based on the fantastic doctrine of tiio 
king as the representative on earth of the Deity, 
‘the. king by the grace of God — the docti4no of 
Le Maitre, Bonald and Charles X — and tho delii)e- 
rate cifeation of intellectuals who are* striving to 
combat the forces of liberalism, democracy and 
revolution. This doctrine of monarchy, witliout 
historical foundation and antagonistic to all 
modern thought hAs boon carried on from the old 
Germany to the new ; ^ind it will put obedience to 
the king above patriotism to tho Fathfsrland. 

The secret of German constitutional history 
during the last forty years has been that every 
effort of tho Keichstag to control the foreign 
policy and tho army has been checked and 
thwarted for fear that it might extend its power 
over what is regarded as the proper domain of the 
Emperor. Foreign policy has been used as an 
excuse for making the army necessary, and the 
army has been regarded as the prime and central 
pivot of the State ; because then alone it would bo 
possible to place the Emperor — king above all else 
in tho State as the God-appointed man, in whose 
hand was the sword, the sole defence and bulwark 
of the country. Tho foreign danger had^to he 
kept alive in order that the army might bo still 
maintained ; and with tho army the whole social 
structure of which it is the basis, and the Emperor 
the centre. There is only one solution ; tho 
Reichstag must definitely claim to secure and 
exercise its control over the foreign policy of the 
State and the army. And then alpno the principle 
of autocracy in military and foreign affairs would 
be over. If the military power of the Emperor is 
overthrown, and foreign afiairs are managed by 
Parliament and the Government, then the whole 
thing would have been solved; and then Germany 
would be weak indeed for aggression and viblence, 
blit strong as ‘ever for defence. 
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The Mahavanist View of buddhism 

The later development of the Buddhist faith 
which is best known sis the Mahayana ori» Gresit 
A^ehicle penetrated all the eastern countries up to 
Siberia and Japan ; and its litersiturc is still buried 
to a great extent in Tibet, China and Japan. A 
writer, describes the essence of the Mahnyanist 
faith in the current number of the Hwidhist Remem. 
lie says that the Mahay anist will start from the 
moment in the life of the historic Buddha when 
ho became determined to deliver his message to 
the world at large ; and according to *the gcncial 
Mahayanist doctrine, the Buddha is not a meio 
histoncal jiorson, hut rjithcr the enibudiniont of 
the supreme reality of th<‘ universe. The so- 
called Jewel Trinity of BuddJiisirj, the Buddha, 
Law or Truth and the Congicgation, was nothing 
but an expansion of himself, tlio erdargement of 
his own compassionate natuie. Tlie Buddha- 
Jewel occupies the ccutrul [)osition, find cornhines 
all the throe into one whole. The earl} Buddhist 
metnpliysicians who maintained that ho was not a 
dead personfility but was a living force woie the 
ti uo originators which, in its full dcveh'pmeiit, 
wrought out a complete scheme of metaphysical 
s})oculjitioii on the Buddha, as (1) a perfectly wise- 
man, ifnd (2) as a perfectly good being full of 
compassion. With the disappearance of the' 
master, his teaching did not also disappear. 

“ The Buddha said to his disciple Ananda on 
his death ’• * The law and discipline which has 
been taught, 0 Ananda, will be for your teacher 
after my decease ! ’ Besides, there are passages 
in the canon whore the Master said, ‘ He who 
seeth the law, seeth me,’ Here is the identifica- 
tion of the teacher with the teaching, of the Bud- 
dha with the Dhawima. Here is the foundation 
on which, was built up the Mahayanic conception 
of Dhamma-kaya, the enfihbdirtient of the Buddha 
in Dhamma, Now, Dhamma may. either mean 


the natural oinJer of things or philosophical specu- 
lation, or the ideal conduct of human life. Thus 
we have briefly indicated how the Buddha came to 
be regarded by .the Mahayanists- as something 
denoting the ultimate point or farthest limit of 
metaphysical speculation, and the highest stiindard 
of ideal conduct, an unselfish life lived for the 
welfare of the universe. Thus we see further 
how the Buddha was looked upon as the embodi- 
ment of the supreme reality on one side, and of 
compassion on the other.” 

Aurangzib and the Mahraltas. 

Mr. F. D. Murad of the M. A. 0. College at 

Alig.'irh, writing to the September number of the 

Edmatwaal Ruciew, freely rcmlering into -English 

from the Urdu brochure of Miulvi Shibli, tries to 

meet^ tlio charge that i\^rangzib, by becoming 

hostile to the Mahrattas shattered the Moghul 

Empire. His animosity, with the Mahrattas is 

subdivided into several headings as follows ; each of 

which incriminatos him more or less and each of 

which is answered, though not fully satisfactorily 

as reg.irds some in the present paper. 

(1) The rebellion of tho Mahrattas was caused bv 
Auranf^zib himseir. ^ 

• (2) WhenSivuji came over to the court ofAuranezib 
the latter maltreated him in such a way as to drive him 
to revolt. On the other hand had he been treated nro- 
poily, he would have owned Aurangzib as bis lord. 

(.1) Aurangzib had called t^ivaji with a promise of 
aranoHty, but not true to his word, Aurangzib kept him 
aH»a State prisoner. ^ ^ 

(i) Aurangzib did not behave properly towards the 
descendants of Sivaji. 

(5) Having driven the Mahrattas to rebellion. Auran * 
»ib could not reduce tfiem to subjeotion. Now it is 
alleged that since th9 Mahrattas arc a prime factor in 
tho downfall of tho Moghul Empire in India, Aurangzib 
ought to be hold as the real cause of the overthrow if 
the Moghul dominion in India. 

He criticises minutely the charges brought 
against^ Aurangzib, mainly by European historians, 
that he disgraced Sivaji when the latter came' to 
13elhi in 166b, and from that date alone his rash 
acts begin. 

(1) Was the reception accorded to Sivaji meant to 
disgraoa him ? 

(2) Wat he imprisoned ? 

(3) Htid Sivnji been treated better, would he hava 

subrtiiRe'a for ever ? t 

(4) Who is tho more reliable authority on this point— 
European or Muhammadan historians ? 
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Great Men and Greatness 

Fortnightly Review iov September, 1917, 
gives us the views of Viscount Bryce as to the 
true elements of greatness, and those qualities of 
head and hand that can justify the attribution to 
any man of the title of ‘ Great.’ In making out 
a test of persons who have received the title, we 
are confronted with one difficulty — some pei^iSons 
like Alexander and Alfred are great and called by 
it always and everywhere. Others have received 
it only from* their own countrymen only from 
some historians and perhaps only during a com- 
paratively short period of time. And a second 
reflection is that many of the most illustiious 
men whom all the worlU has known as grorfi like 
Pericles, Hannibal, Washington and Napoleon 
have not obtained the honour of having the title 
added to their names. There has been an ele- 
ment of chance in the bestowal of this epithet 
and other causes besides striking gifts and cons- 
picuous achievements have come into the matter. 

The epithet has been given to men of action 

% 

rather than to men of thought. No Shakespearjj 
or Dante, no Bacon, Socratqs or Kant, and no 
Newton or Leibnitz have even been granted this 
title. Among the men of action called great 
most have been rulers and conquerors. IVToral 
* eccellence, nobility of soul and devotion to duty 
have had little td do with 'the bestowal of the 
honour. 

* We moderns, judge of the title to greatness by 
a different standard ; we set less store by mo- 
narchs ; and we give less special honour to mili- 
tary glory than former ages did. "The statesman 
and the warrior do their work in . the sight of the 
world and can be judged by it ; whereas the poet 
or phildBopher may have long to wait for recog- 
nition and a supreme scientiflc discoviOry may 
not be appi^iated for long. The merits by which 
men of action rise to greatness are four — Intel- 


lect, Energy, Courage and Independence. When 
these are united in the same person and in a 
quite exceptional measure, they raise him high 
above the crowd. The most impressive of these 
quali^es is independence, because it is so rare. 
But the impression of that undeflnable thing that 
we call greatness, depends, after all, chiefly on the 
impression which the power of initiative makes, — 
an unshakable resolution. 

The New Europe 

Mr. Austin Harrison, Editor of the English 
L'evieu)^ in the course of an article in the August 
number of his journal, reviewing the position of 
Europe aftef the three years of war observes that 
the year 1917 has seen a very welcome spiritual 
transformation. He says : — 

On the whole, despite the loss and sacrifice, 
the despair and sorrow, war, as it proves its own 
futility (militarily viewed), is heralding the dawn 
of a new conception and statement of life founded 
on common principles. The war has long ceased 
to be a question of nation versus nation ; it has 
ceased to be the struggle between groups of 
Powers — it has grown in its epic tragedy into the 
affirmation of civilisation at war to perpetuate 
and ensure its own identity of truth and applica- 
tion. It is a wonderful thing. All over Europe 
Democracy is rising in masterful understanding 
of its conscience, learning to think internationally. 
Xu over Europe the last remnants of Feudalism 
are falling to the ground. A new Europe is 
awaiting us — a place that will be made by fine 
strongmen who have fought and won to this 
freedom. Yet B;,ich a condition cannot be 
unless all Europe wins in equal proportions, and 
here we have the hope and meaning of the war. 
We can face the future, then, with a quiet 
confidence. What remains to do is full of hope, 
for assuredly it can only be accomplished through 

f * 

reason. And this we owe to Russia. Thus the' 
Deidodracies of Eui'ope can hail Democracy and 
cry : The peoples perish that they may live,” 
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"An Old Indian Image ifi Japan 

Mr. W. W. Pearson, writing in a recent ksue 
of tho Modem lievieWy on his discovoiy of an old 
Indian image of the Buddha in a remote temple 
on the slopes of a mountain on the West OGast of 
Japan, ^says “ that'there was an inserutable smile 
playing on its face ; on its golden brow was the sign 
of onlighten^ment, that had eyo of inner vision ; 
and to its exquisite grace of form was added the 
magic of an arrested movement, filled with the 
music of tho eternal spheres, and the very fingers 
of tho hands express the joyous y'thm of motion 
and [perfect poise. 

“ As I looked at it I thought of its past and 
wondered what marvel.s it had seen in its travels 
from the Holy land of Asia across Himalayan 
mountains, high tablelands of Tibet, dusty deserts 
of Western China till at last, after what changes 
of scene, it reached the shores of Japan to rest in 
one of the temples dedicated to tho workship of 
the Buddha. Through the centuries it has w^atched 
and waited, accepted the worship of men of 
difl’erent lands, heard the vows of heroes and lis- 
tened to the weeping of despair and tho sighs of 
sorrow. 

“ Wi ought in bronze by a Hindu devotee, carried 
may be by a priest who wished to take beyond the 
harrier of the high mountains of tho North, a 
syrnbol*of his country's worship, it perhaps paused 
in its journey in some Chinese city, tlience to be 
carried to the shores of the island which stands at 
tlio gateway of the East. 

“ What, message has this relic of ancient days, 
with the liglit of devotion still visible in tlie grace 
of its curves and the dawning of a hidden hope 
shining in its golden smile ? It speaks of a great 
fact, a fact which has moulded the history of tlie 
past, and will mould too the history of the future. 
It proclaims the g^jeat truth of the living unity 
of Asia, a, unity which depends not upon outer 
circumstances or the power of temporal rulers, but 
npon the invisible bonds of s^^iritual kinship.” • 


. The Education Bill of Dr. Fisher 


The School World for September dtj/scribesjhe 
essential features of Dr. Fisher's Education Bill 
which was introduced in the House of Commons 
in August last. It does not attempt to deal with 
University, secondary or technic.al education, and 
leaves out the establishment of a satisfactory 
pen.s*ions scheme for teachers outside the state- 
scheme of pensions. The Bill attaches great 
importance to physical education ; and its most 
novel provision is that with certain* exceptions, 
every young person, no longer under obligation 
to attend a public elementary school shall attend 
continutation schools. There are also administra- 
tive provisions, of which •three call for special 
comment. 

The following is a summary of the chief points 
in the Bill : — 

It is proposed — first to improve the admi- 
nistrative organisation of education. 

Secondly, to secure for every boy and girl in 
this country an elementary school-life, up to tho 
age of fourteen years, which shall be unimpeded 
by the competing clairps of industry. / 

Thirdly, to establish part-time, day continua- 
tion schools, which every young person in tho* 
country shall be compelled to attend unless he or 
she is undergoing some suitable form of alterna-"^ 
tive instruction. * # 

Fourthly, tho development of the higher forms 
of elementary education and the improvement of 
the physical condition of the children and young 
persons under instruction. 

Fifthly, to consolidate the elementary- school 
grants ; and 

Sixthly, to make an effective survey of the 
whole educational provision of the country and 
to bring private educational institutions into clo- 
ser and more convenient relation to the national 
system , 
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England and German^/— A Comparison . 

Writing in the Positivist Review for Soptembor 
1917, Mr. II. Ellis presents* ue with Auguste 
Comte’s views on the respective positions hitherto 
occupied by Germany and England in the develop- 
ment of European civilisation, and those which 
they arc destined to occupy in the future. Comte 
in his Positive Philosophy had already set forth 
th8 order in which the five great nations of 
Western Europe would accept what he called the 
positive theory of progress. After the French and 
the ItK^ians, .Comte said, the German population 
appeared to him, all things considered as the final 
result of its previous evolution, to be the best 
disposed to the Positive reorganisation. A com- 
parison between England and Germany ,and a 
general estimate of their civilisations are given 
below in Comte’s own words. 

** In opposition with the whole of past history/' ho 
■aid, " I placod England below Germany ; though I had 
allowed the fcuperiovlty of the English governing clasBon 
beosuse I attached too much weight to the all-pervading 
deterioration due to the national isolation. 1 have since 
Come to see that Germany more justly deserves re- 
proach on this head, for she oppresses Western nations 
who are more advanced than herself, whilst the dominion 
of England is, in the main/external to the West, and 
affects belated populations. Betting aside the anomaly 
relating to art properly so called, the comparison oft the 
two nations in action, speculation, and poetry justiCes 
*^he precedence of England, and this is supported by her 
Saperiority as an Induslrial society. Of allOocidentals, 
the Germans are the least removed from the military 
fegime, and from the theologioo-metaphysical state ; so 
that they will be the last to reach the common goal of the 
modern revolution, a oonflusion indicated by their 
inferior partioipation in the training given by Home and 
Feudalism.*’ , . . (p. 435) The regenerating faith 
will find great obstaoles to overcome in introducing the 
worship of the past in a people deficient in antece- 
dents. .,Buoh a people may have the sense of Holidnrity^ 
allowing for some exaggeration duo to the, natural 
tendendy to mistake vagueness for depth. . to conti- 
nuity^ the conditions of German history make its full 
appreoiation difficult ; the German nation not tracing 
further [back than ten centuries, Almost alien to the 


Roman inoorpora^tion, and only late subjected to the 
training of Catholic-feudalism, Germany did not receive 
even the i.itelloctual development of Greece through the 
normal channel, whilst its connection with the Theocracy 
rests only on a confused tradition of the rudimentary 
Theocracy of Boandinavia. In confirmation of this view 
we have the scanty welcome in Germany of the hjstorioal 
calendar, whereas in the rest of the West the institution 
IS boijinning to be popular. . . . The opposition to 

it is traooable mainly to the tight fetters which in 
Gerijany press on the historionl intelligenco and sense, 
in spite of the cultivation in detail of a usolc>«s erudition, 
and of vague comoptionu on the philosophy of history.’ 

Support is not ‘needed for Comte’s assertion half 
a century a,nd more back as to the military 
tendcncifs of Germany, and the nature of her 
civilisation. 
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Tnifi Mkiuum of Education. By Dr. Sir llabindra- 
nath Tagore. The Modern Review,” October, 
1917. J 

Thk Indian Imuokt Duties. By H. V. B. The 
Asiatic Review,” August, 1917.] 

Social Life in tuk Puranic Aqe. By Jnan 
Chandra Banei jen, m A , n l. [“ The Hindustan 
Review,” September, 1917] 

Maitrt Bodhipat in the Hindu and Buddhist 
Scriptures. By F. L. Woodward, m.a. The 
Buddhist Review,” June, 1917.] , 

The Funeral Rites of the Hindus. By K* 
Krishna macharya, b,a , l.t. [“The Madra’^ 
Christian College Magazine,” September, 1917.1 

Indian Memortrs. By Josephine Ransom. [“The 
Theosophist,” October, 1917.] 

The Hon. Mb. 'Patel’s Education Bill. By 
Gulabchand Devchand. [“ The New Review,” 
September, 1917.] ' 

Some Sugqeftions for the Improvement op 
Secondary Education. By Mr. B. Pattabhi 
Ramaiya. [“ The Educational Review,” Sep- 
tember, 1917.] . 

Hindu Sociologist in America. [“ The Hindus- 
tanee Student,” April, 1917.] 
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The Jaina Law, By J. L. Taine. m.a., Bar?-at- 
L\w. Judge, High Court, Indore, published 
by Kumara Devendra Prasad, Central tfuina 
Put)lishing House, Arrah. * 

This is an important publication of the^ above 
society to meet the growing needs of the Jain 
community, which is stirring itself like other 
sections of the people of India. The author, 
a scholar and lawyer, and a respected member of 
the community, maintains the high antiquity of 
the Jain religion, and Its ind^^pendence of 
Hinduism in muttor^ of law and religion. He has 
published the “ Jaina Law of Inheritance and 
Partition,” ns laid down by Bhadrabahu, said to 
be a contemporary of Chandragupta. The author 
strongly criticises the attitude of courts and 
scholars that Jains are dissenters from Hinduism, 
and are necessarily govtu’iied by Hindu Law. The 
author states that Ahiinsa — Dharma, the Divinity 
of man, and denial of Cod are essentially Jaina 
doctrines and that the Jaina law based on these 
fundamental principles, must be different from 
Hindu law. This is very unconvincing, as the 
principles, above set forth are by no means special 
to Jains, and are in fact the basic principles, of 
many»Hindus, Sankbya, and several other Indian 
sects. The text published contains 117 anus tub 
vers68,and is mainly an echo of well-known Hindu 
Srutis. Thus the idea that religious merit is en- 
hanced by division among brothers, that a son’s 
son and a daughter’s son are eqpal in theoretical 
merit, that the husband is the heir to the stri- 
dhanamof an issUe-less woman, that an illegitmate 
son among regenerate classes is only entitled to 
maintenance, are all well-known Hindu doctrines 
which need not have been followed in Jaina 
•society if it was really an independent one. If 
the ancient character of these texts is established 
to the satisfaction tff scholars, it will be ^ valqC' 


able book for purposes of comparfson of ancient 
stages of Hindu Law. The rules of inheritances, 
partitions, and stridhanam disclose many curious 
points fit for such comparison with recognised 
Hindu Srutis, and with the Artha Seutra of 
Kautilya, but as far as we can see, they do not 
suggest the high antiquity of the Samhita 
in question. There is hero printed another Jaina 
treatise on law, known as the Jndra-Nandi Samhita, 
This is in prakrit, which deserves translation, and 
study by comparative linguists and jurists. A 
judgment of the author us Second Judge of the 
indoro- Court is published whore he held that a 
childjess Jain widow is ahioluto owner of her de- 
ceased husband’s estiite and that a will by her of 
such estate is valid and legal, and in which he 
makes full inference to texts of Jaina law. The 
small book is well get up by the Indian Press, 
Allahabf»'d. 

Boston Lectures on the Nei^ Psvchology. 

J. C. F. G rum bine, London. L. N. Fowler, & Oo. 

A scientific exposition of the Now Psychology, 
in which the arguments in favour of a demonstra- 
ble spiritualism are very trenchantly and vigor- 
ously pre.sented. To those who have a subconsci- 
ous vein of occultism, the book will appeal 
strongly. Even the general reader will derive^ 
great profit from the suggestive Speculations pre- 
sented in the book in a most forceful and 
attractive style. 

Star Chart. By R. J. Peacock, B. A., B. Sc., 

F.R.A.S., Higginbothams, Madras. 

This is a very useful and handy Chart neatly 
turned out by Messrs. Higginbothams. Instruc- 
tions for using the circular disc is also given at the 
back o{ the card. The Chart shows the principal 
stars visfble for every hour in the year .and it is 
specially prepared for use in India. 
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A Biographical Sketch of Remv Ollier. By 
A. F. Fokeer. The Geaeral PabliBhing and 
Stationery Company, Mauritius. 

This small sketch is a tribute to the memory 
of the great champion of the liberty of the press 
in Mauritius, published on the occasion of the 
oentinary celebration of his birth. Born six years 
after the conquest of Mauritius by the English, 
he made it his life task to champion the rights of 
the coloured population and to establish a rwp- 
proMhrMnt between them and the whites. His 
famous paper La Sentinel de Maurioi appeared 
llret in 1843 ; but during the brief period when 
it was in existence, it greatly distinguished itself 
by its fearless exposure of the partiality of Qov- 
ernment and its vigorous assault againt the barba- 
rous criminal laws of thS island. And as a libera- 
tor of his people by means of education and the 
propaganda-of ideas, Ollier is to be compared with 
Booker Washington, the great* Negro- Patriot of 
XJ. S. A. and Mercado, the martyred novelist of 
the Philippines. We commend this book to all 
journalists and lovers of the freedom of the press, 
and of political reform. 


Hindu System of Hygiene and Sanitation. 

Part I. Drink. By Pundit Hishagaeharya. — 

' Ayurvedodaya Series, Secunderabad, March, 
1917. 

** This is a quarterly publication whoso object is 
to describe the Hindu system of hygiene and 
sa/iitation and to educate the people on laws that 
govern human bodies and make them lead healthy 
and useful lives. In ttiq present number, the 
characteristics of pure water, varieties of . water, 
rits dtmhoB (faults), milk and its products, and the 
evils of drink are portrayed. The author holds 
the yiew that sowiarusa used by the ancient Aryans 
wae more a medicinal agent than an intoxicant» 
though )*b^re were then also some kinds di spiritu- 
ous liquors prepared from honey and treacle with 
addition of other medicinal ingredients, 


Mysteries of War Loans. By Sir Edward 
H. Holden, Bart. G. A. Yaidyaraman k Co., 
Madras. Price As. 4. 

Messrs. Yaidyaraman tk Co., have done well in 
beginning their ** Wealth of India Series with 
this most useful and opportune pamphlet on the 
'puszHng problem of War finances. They could 
not have done better than by reprinting Sir 

t , 

Edward Holden’s lucid presentation of the 
mysteries of war loans. The pamphlet is entitled 
“Wealth of India Seriee — I.” Such a series on the 
model of the first pamphlet must be a weleome 
addition to the literature of Indian Scouomios. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Men, women, an'd Guns. By “ Sapper.” Hodder 
& Stoughton, London. 

Intboduo’^ion to Juhtsdic Psycholooy. By P. 
0. Hosef M.A., B.L. Thacker, Spink A Co., 
Calcutt®-. 

Tiis Dream Problem. Edited and eotn piled by 
Harn Narayan, L.M.S. “ Practical Medicine,” 
Delhi. 

Tub Coming A the Passin/h of Zoroaster. By 
Ruby. Published by the Hoard of Management 
of the Sirdar Dastur Hosbany High School, 
Poona. 

Moral Readers. By M. Y. Srinivasa Aiyangar, 
B.A. Pachaiyappa’s College, Madras. 


BOOKS RELATING TO INDIA. 


The Medical Practice in India. By M. R. 
Samey, m.d., d.h.h., m.r.s.i , Narayanganj, 
Bengal. 

Our Duty to India and Indian Illiterates. 

By Rev. J. Knowles. The O.L.S.I., Madras. 
Selected Articles on National Education. By 
Ernest Wood, Sind Publishing House, Hydera- 
bad. ' 

Recent Congress Incidents in Bengal. By 
Jitendralal Banerjoa. 

Golden Lotus : A Thrilling Bengali Romance. 

By R. P. De. Kalighat, Calcutta. 
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DIARY OF THE MONTH 


September 24. A largely attended Indian ladies’ 
meeting was held at Calcutta to-day to thank 
the Government for releasing Mrs. Besan4 
and her associates. 

September 25. A Bombay Government Press 
note rescinds *all orders passed under section 2 
of General Clauses Act of 1897. 

It is announced that H. E. Monsieur Maftineau, 
Governor of French India, will deliver the 
forthcoming Convocation Address of the Madras 
University. 

September 26. The lost meeting of the autuma 
session of the Imperial Legislative Council was 
held to-day H. E. Viceroy presiding. 

European Association Meeting at Calcutta. 

September 27. Violent fighting in h'landors. 
Korniloff revolt and tho Russian situation. 

September 28. Air raid over the south east 
coast of Ehgland. Destruction of two enemy 
aeroplanes. 

September 29. Congress Coin promise Meeting 
at the residence of Sir diandra Madhab Ghose. 

September 30. Heavy artillery lighting north of 
of Ypres. . 

Successful Italian attacks against eneiny positions. 
Air-raid over Kent. 

October 1, Sir M. Vi»vesvarayya opens the 
Jilysore Forest Conference at Bangalore. 

Meeting of Indian Chri.«stiana in Madras adve- 
oating the Congress League Soiieme. 

October 2. Mrs. Besant unveiled a portrait of 
Mr.. Gandhi presented by Mr. G. A. Natosan to 
the Gokhale Hall, Madras, in honour of 
his 49th birthday. 

October 3. Crushing defeat of the Turks in 
Mesopotamia. 

The Russian imbroglio. Troubles in Tashkent. 

October 4. Gll'eat demonstrations in Calcutta in 
honour of Mrs. Besant’s arrival. 

October 5. Meeting of the All- India Moslem 
League Committee at Allahabad elects* Maho- 


med Ali to preside over the ensuing Moslem 
League at Calcutta. 

October 6. Meeting of the Al^-India Congress 
Committee at Allahabad. • 

Congress split made up. 

October 7. Groat Home Rule meeting at Allaha- 
bad in which Mrs. Besant and Mrs. Sarojini 
Naidn and Messrs. Tilak and Babu Moti Lai 
Ghose took part. 

Oetober 8. It is annouaced that Lord Donongh* 
more and Mr. Charles Roberts will accompany 
Mr. Montagu. 

Ootobor 9. The Bombay Government has re- 
scinded the order prohibiting Law Students 
from attending political meoting.s. 

October 10. Gen. Sir Archibald Murray suc- 
ceeds Gen. Sir Archibald Hunter in the Aider- 
shot Command. 

Death is announcc^i of the Sultan of Egypt. 

October 11. The Bombay Chronicle Editoriae 
staff resigns with Mr. Ilorniman. 

Honie Rule meeting in Bombay with Mr. 
Bomanji presiding. 

October 12. Allied advance on the Ypres ridges* 

Mr. Asquith's speech at Liverpool on the Allies’ 
aims. • 

Ootober 13. German advance in the galf of Riga. 

• Public meeting in the Brad laugh Hall, Lahore. 

Ootobor 14. Admiral Vow Capolle’s resignatioa. 

Meeting of the Punj,ib Muslim League re the rel 
lea.se of Mahomed Ali and Slmukat Ali. 

©otober 15. The United Provinces Provincial 
Conference meets at Sitapur with the Hon. 
Pundit Gokaran N»th Misra in. the chair. 

Mr. Montagu’s statement in the House of Com- 
mons re, Mrs. Besant’s release. 

October 16. Strike at the O <fe R Railway of 
workmen numbering 6,000, 

October 17. King George’s gracious Messag- 
to tfce Red Cross Society. . • 

Strikers in the 0 k R Railway resutned work 
this morning. 
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Mr. Gandhi on Indian Railways. 

Mr. M. K. Gandhi writes : — 

I have now been in India for over two years 
and a half after my return from South Africa. 
Over one quarter of that time 1 have passed on 
India^ trains travelling third •class by choice. 1 
have travelled up north os far as Lahore, down 
south up to Tranquebar, and from Karachi to 
Calcutta. Having resorted to third class travel* 
ling among other reasons for the purpose of 
studying the conditions under which this class of 
passengers travel, 1 have naturally made as criti- 
cal observations as I could. 1 have fairly covered 
the majority of railway systems during this period. 
Now and then I have enteied into correspondence 
with the management of the different Railways 
about the defects that have oomo under my notice. 
But I think that the time has come when I 
should invite the Press and the Public to join in 
a crusade against a grievance which has too long 
remained unredressed though much of it is cap- 
able of redress without great didiculty. 

On the 12th instant 1 booked at Bombay for 
Madras by the Mail train and paid Rs. 13' 9. It 
(Idle (^mpartment) was labelled to carry 22 pas- 
sengers. These could only have seating accommo- 
dation. There were no bunks in this carriage 
whereon passengers could lie with any degree <ff 
safety or comfort. There were two nights to he 
passed in this train before rfacliing Madras. If, 
not more than 22 passengers found their way 
in^ my carriage before we reached Poona, it was 
because the bolder ones kept the others at bay. 
'With the exception of tv^o or three insistent 
passengers all had to find their sleep being seated 
all the time. After reaching Raichur the pressure 
became unbearable. The rush of passengers could 
not be staved. The fighters among us found the 
tadc almost beyond them. The guards or .other 
railway atryants came in only to push id more 
passengers. 

A defiant Memon merchant protested against 


this packing of* passangers like sardines. In 
vain did he say that this was his fifth night on 
the train. The guard insulted him and referred 
him to the management * at the terminus. 

•t 

There were during this night as many as 35 
passengers in the carriage during the greater 
part of it. Some lay on the floor in the midst 
of dirt* and some had to keep standing. A free 
fight was at one time avoided only by the inter- 
vention of some the older passengers who did not 
want to add to the discomfort by an exhibition 
of temper. t 

On the way, passengers got for tea tannin- 
water with filthy sugar and a whitish looking 
liquid miscalled milk which gave this water a 
muddy appearance. 1 can vouch for the 
appearance but I cite the testimony of the 
passengers as to the taste. 

Not during the whole of the journey was the 
compartment once swept or cleaned. The result 
was that every time you walked on the floor or 
rather cut your way through the passangers 
seated on the floor, you waded through dirt. 

The closet was also not cleaned during the 
journey and there was no water in the water tank. 
Refreshments sold to the passengers were dirty- 
looking handed by dirtier hands, coming out of 
filthy receptacles and weighed in equally unat- 
tractive scales. These were previously sampled 
by millions of flies. I asked some of the 
passengers who went in for these dainties to give 
their opinion. Many of them used choice 
expressions as to the quality but were satisfied 
to state that they ^ere helpless in the matter, 
they had to take things as they came. 

On reaching the station I found that the 
gbariwala would not take me unless I paid the 
fare he wanted. I mildly protested and toM 
him I would pay him the autfiorised fare. I 
had to turn passive resistor before 1 could be 
taken. 1 simply told him he would have to pull 
me out of the ghari or call the policemam 
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The return journey was performed in no bet* 
ter manner. The carriage waa packed already 
and but for a friend’s intervention, 1 would not 
have ^een able to secure even a seat. My adniis- 
sion was certainly beyond the authorised niunber. 
This compartment was constructed to carry 9 
passengers but it had constantly 12 in it. At 
one place an important railway servant swore at a 
protestaiit, Chreatened to strike him and locked 
the door over the passengers whom he had with 
difficulty squeezed in. To this cumpartment 
there was a closet falsely so-called. It was 
designed as a European closet^ but could hardly 
be used as such. There was^i pipe it but no 
water and 1 say without fear of challenge that it 
was pestilentially dirty. The compartment itself 
was evil looking. Dirt was lying thick upon the 
wood work and I do not know that it had ever 
seen soap or water. The compartment had an 
exceptional assortment of passengers. There 
wore three stalwart Punjabi Mahomedans, 
two refined Tauiilians and two Mahomedau 
merchants who joined us later. The mer- 
chants related the bribes they had to give to pro- 
cure comfort. Olio of the Punjabis had already 
travelled three nights and was weary and fatigued. 
But he could not stretch himself. He said ho 
had sat the whole day at the Central Station wat- 
ching passengers giving bribes to procure tlieir 
tickets. Another said he had himself to pay Rs. 5 
before he could get his ticket and his seat. These 
three men were bound for Ludhiana and had still 
more nights of travel in store for them. 

What i have described is not ^exceptional but 
normal. 1 have got down at Kaichui', Dhond, 
ISonepur, Okakradharpur, Purulia, Asansol and 
other junction-stations and had been at the Mosa- 
firkhana attached to these stations. They are 
discreditable- looking places where there is no 
order, no cleanliness but utter confusion and hor- 
rible din and noise. Passengers have no benches 
or not enough to sit on. They squat on dirty 


fiooi 8 and eat* dirty food. They are permitted to 
throw the leavings of their food and spit 
where they like, sit how they like and smoke 
everywhere. The closets attached to these places 
defy description. I have not tlie power to ade- 
quately describe them without committing a 
breach of the laws of docent speech. Disinfect- 
ing powder, .'ishes or disinfecting fluid are 
unknown. The army of flies buzzing about 
them warns you against their use. But 
II third class traveller is dumb and help- 
less. He does not want to complain 
oven though to go to those places may be to court 
death. I know passongora who fast while they 
are travelling just iu order to lessen the misery 
of their life in the trains. At Sonepur flies 
haviriig failed wasps have c«mo forth to warn the 
public and the authorities but yet to no purpose. 
At the [rnporial Oiipital a certain 3rd class book- 
ing oflice is a Black Hole lit only to be destroyed. 

Is it any wonder that plague has become 
endemic in India ^ Any other result is impossible 
where passengers always leave some dirt where 
they go and take more on leaving i 

On Indian trains alone passengers smoke with 
impunity in all carriages irrespective of the 
presence of the fair sex and irrespective of the 
protests of non-smokers. And this notwith« 
standing a bye-law which prevents a passenger 
from smoking without the permission of hi&'^ 
fellows in a compartment which is not alloted to 
smokers. 

The existence of the awful war cannot be 
allowed to stand in the way of removal of this 
gigantic evil. War can be no warrant for • 
tolerating dirt and overcrowding. One could 
understand an entire stoppage of passenger tiaffio 
in a crisis like this but never a continuation or 
accentuation insanitation and conditions that 
must undermine health and morality. ^ 

Compare the lot of the first class passengers 
with that of the third class. In the Madras case 
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the first class fare is over five times as much as 
the third class fare. Does the third class passen- 
ger get one-fifth ,ov even one tenth of the comforts 
of his first-class fellow ? It is hut simple justice 
to claim that some relative proportion be observed 
between the cost and the comfort. It is a known 
fact that the third class traffic pays for the ever 
increasing luxuries of first and second class travel- 
ling. Siiwly a third class passenger is entitled at 
least to the bare necessities of life. 

In neglecting the third class passengers, oppor- 
tunity of giving a splendid education to millions 
in orderline^is, sanitation, decent composite life, 
and cultivation of simple and clean tastes is being 
lost. Instead of rec^eiving an object lesson in 
these matters, third class passengers have their 
sense of decency and cleanliness blunted during 
their travelling experience. 

Among the many suggestions that can be made 
for dealing with the evil here described, 1 would 
respectfully include this : Let the people in high 
places, the Viceroy, the Commander-iii-Chief, the 
Rajas, the Maharajas, the Imperial Councillors 
and others who generally travel in superior 
classes, without previous warning go through the 
experience now and then ot third class travelling. 
We would then soon see a remarkable change in 
*the conditions of the third class tra vetting and Jihe 
uncomplaining millions will get some return for 
'“the fares they pay under the expectation of being 
carried from place ta place with ordinary crea- 
ture comforts. 


. K- Gandhi : A Sketch of His tife and 
his Life-Work Price 4 as. 

Mr. M. K. Gandhi*s Speeches and Writings 
(In thd Press) Price Rs. 2. To Subscribers of 
the /fuitan JigvMW, Re. 1-6. f 

G. A. NateMo & Co., BuDkarama Chettj Street. Medm. 


Babu Govirvda Das on Railway Grievances. 

Touching the same subject, Babu Govinda Das 
writes to the Leader \ — 

Mr. Gandhi’s letter detailing the manifold 

woes of the ‘ dumb millions’ who travel third class, 

should be reproduced in every paper in India and 

strenuous efibrts made in the Imperial Legislative 

Council to right their wrongs. It is to be hoped 

that*the Hon. Mr. Jiiinah and others will press 

their points after the war. The comments of the 

State^ian on the letter, while admitting the 

grievances, try to palliate them by remai king that 
*> 

they are due to the abnormal war conditions, and 
are very far from the truth. These horrid condi- 
tioDK have existed all along. 

Permit mo to supplement Mr. Gandhi’s letter 
by pointing out some other serious defects also, 
which he has not voiced : — 

1 . Third class passengers are not allowed on 
the platforms till the train has actually arrived at 
the station. This loads to much unnecessary 
confusion and jostling. There should be no gates 
to the platforms, and every class of passengers 
should have free access to thorn. The jostling and 
confusion would be altogether abolished if the 
cars were so arranged th.it they would be invari- 
ably pulled up at the spots marked out for the 
different classes of passengers. 

2. Platforms should always be stone flagged, 
whether artificial or natural. The ramming of 
Kankar on them is a sore trial to the crushed feet 
of the vast majority of the passengers. 


3. The doors of a large number of carriages 
especially on the narrow gauges do not swing 
open freely — remain almost half closed. This 
makes quick getting in or out .very exasperating. 

4. Third class bogey cars should have more 
doors. Merely one at each e^d is far from 
enough. 

5. Water tanka on the t&ird class carriages 
should be very much larger, so as to allow not 
only for lavatory purposes but also for drinking. 
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6. There should be no locks tq the .‘Ird class 
carriage doors. An automatic latch may be used 
to keep the doors closed while the carriage is in 
motion^ unlatching itself when the car comes to a 
halt. 

7. There abolition of the foot boards has added 
a risk to boarding the train in a hurry. A pro- 
jecting ledge should be added to every platform, 
making it touch the sides of the cars. This* will 
efTectually prevent all chances of falling between 
the train and the platform. 

8. The third class tickets should not be printed 
on small boards, but should bo^fully 4"x 4'' with 
cloth backing and the vernaoular print should bo 
v^yhold — to allow of semi-illiterate persons 
in semi-drakness reading them with comfort. 

9. On occasions of congestion of trartic due to 
fairs, the goods wagons that are used ns pas.senger 
vehicles, sliould all undergo a preliminary scrub- 
bing and disinfection, and should have benches 

UTTERANCES 

H. E. The Viccrov on Council Debates. 

In closing the recent session of the Imperial 
Legislative Council at Simla the Viceroy spoke as 
follows : — 

It only remains for me to close this session and 
oxpresft the hope that the Hon’blo Members will 
carry away the desire and intention of formulating 
quietly and dispassionately the views which they 
wish to place later before Mr. Montagu and 
myself. This is the first occasion on which 
resolutions other than those of a purely non- 
con tentious nature have been admitted for 
discussion at the Simla sessions. 1 think the 
discussions which have taken place have not been 
without value and certainly points have been 
argued with great force and ability ; but before 
I formally declare the sitting closed I should like 
to make one or two remarks on the proceedings 
of the past sessions. I have been steadfastly 


m 

fixed to them for seating and lights and books in 
the roof for hanging bundles. 

10. Every railway administration when build- 
ing a bridge ignores the comfort *and economic 
well-being of persons living on either end of it 
Not even foot passengers are allowed to use it, to 
say nothing of pack bullocks and bullock carts. 
This restriction must be removed, and further it 
.should bo compulsory for every bridge to be provid- 
ed with projecting side tracks to permit of free 
and unrestricted passing of people witli hoadloads 
and pack bullocks. 

11. Intermediate classes should bp introduced 
on all those railways also where they do not exist 
at present. 

12. Finally, a .small matter might be mention- 
ed. It is tho nomenclature of the Intermediate 
Class. Why cannot this be called third class, and 
the present third class fourth ? Intfyi'mediate is very 
trying to tho non- English knowing passengers. 

OF THE DAY 

anxious that the tone of our debates heie should 
give a lead to India and anyone can see that 
Government have been scrupulous in their 
endeavour to discuss even the most contentious 
questions with studied moderation. Still it is. 
tho class of the debate that great issues are forg- 
ed and so far as is consistent with the dignity of-^ 
this Council, I would not for one moment wish to 

see our discussions hero shorn of their force and 

• 

vitality. Our proceedings would be hollow and 
unreal if Ilon’ble Members, official and non- 
official, were not free within the recognised limits 
of * controversy to express in temperate language 
views deliberately formed and honestly held. But 
I would remind them that this is a matter in 
which there must be give and take. I look to 
find in fn^ia the highest standard of mutual deal- 
ing among men engaged in public affairs ev^ 
though their points of view may be different an 
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in this connection we do all honour to the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor o{ the Punjab for his ganermis 
action in our proceedings here on the 18th inst- 
ant. It was the act of a strdng man and an 
honest man and must command our admiration. 
I could not help feeling after hearing Sir 
Michael 0’dwyer*s remarks that his generous 
attitude gave to one honourable member of 
this Council on that occasion an opportuni- 
ty of displaying equal generosity in ro.^pect 
of a remark publicly made with reference to him. 
The opportunity has not .yet been taken but I am 
glad to hear ‘that the hon’ble member in question 
proposes to withdraw that remark on an early 
occasion.* 

Let me turn to other matters. T have observed 
that recent events have called forth misle^iding 
criticisms of the relations of the Government of 
India to the Secretary of State on the one hand 
and towards Local Governments on the other. 
Since I have held the Viceroyalty my relation 
with the Secretary of State both with Mr, Cham- 
berlain and with Mr. Montag\i have been most 
cordial and both these statesmen have been 
uniformly anxious to work in full harmony with 
the Government of India and I think I may 
claim that my own attitude towards the heads of 
Local Governments has been proci.sely similar, in 
this connection, Let me mention the case of 
'^rs. Besant. We as a Government would surely 
have shown little faith in the policy recently 
ipade public or in the appeal for concord and 
co-operation which I made in my opening speech 
of thi.s session, if we had a,dopted any otlnr course 
than ■ that which we have followed previou.s 
v4jo‘ the announcement of that policy. The position 
was somewhat difficult. We have gladly 
taken the opportunity that has now offered 
itself for opening new chapters. The, Home 
Memh^ informed you on Monday ttiat Mrs. 
Besant has passed her word to me that she 

* The Hon. Pandit Meden Mohen RIaUvi/a has 
■Iqqo made a stetement on the subjeot [£d. J.S.j 


will 00 operate in obtaining a calm atmos- 
phere for Mr, Mantagu's visit. I accept 
Mrs. Besant’s word and 1 am sure her remark- 
able energies will be directed in the way she has 
indicated. But gentlemen where our policy has 
been conciliatory it must not be, supposed we have 
altered in any degree our attitude towai^s the 
forces of disorder. The prime duty of govern- 
ment is to pre.servo order in time of war. It is a 
paramount duty, it is a duty which the Indian 
Government will not for one instant neglect. But 
let us look forward rather than back. Sharo me- 
liora we are no longer groping in the dark ; we 
have an objeufcive giv^n to us and wo want the 
help of all to steer our course to that objective. 
Do not lot us then be drawn aside by ephemeral 
incidents which have lent themselves to miscon- 
struction from the groat task which we all have 
in hand. Every individual and class will 
have an opportunity of putting their views before 
Mr. Montagu and mysetf and provided these are 
consistent with the main principles of the policy 
formulated by His Majesty’s Government, they 
will receive sympathetic consideration. Let me 
assure those non -official members who represent 
European commercial interests in this Council 
that these important interests will of course be 
fully considered. Every one, I am sure, Indian and 
European alike recognises the historic position 
'British community in India and the debt which 
India owes to its enterprise and its energy and no 
scheme of reform which was sound could be based 
on injustice to the British or to any other com- 
munity. We want all the best mind 'and the 
co-operation of all classes of the community. I 
will not say more on this point or does not the 
time itself appeal to us all whatever our race or 
creed or class, to co-operate in the spirit of 
Macaulay’s lines that none was for a party then, 
all were Tor the State. * 

In declaring the sessions closed I bid Hon’ble 
Members goodbye and wish them a safe journejr 
to their homes, 
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Maharaja of Alwar on “National Education” 

The Maharaja of Alwar in a recent speech at 
the State School said : — 

Whfle 1 do not minimise the ' importance 
of education being given to a higher stand- 
ard in the English language, I do most empha- 
tically maintain that for the sake of our 
nationality, our country and our religion, it is even 
more nocessaiy-for education to be given in a 
thorough manner in the vornflcular. In order 
that we may understand intunately the ideas and 
principles of the rulerti of this country and that we 
may be able to imbibe the ))e.st of what there is to 
give in Western civilisation, it is necessary to have 
good education impaited in the English language, 
hut it is obvious that such education cannot reach 
the majority of the people of tlio country, to whom 
the vernacular must remaiuJiho national language. 

Imitation, they say, is the sinceiost form of 
flattery, but blind imitation without oiiginality is 
also most certainly the nearest form of death. 
It is, therefore, for ua to imitate the heat of west- 
ern sciences — whether they be political, industrial, 
commercial, military and so forth, but it is equally 
necessary, if not more so in order that we may 
mainti^in our nationality unimpaired and that our 
spiritual advancement may hereby not' bo hampered, 
but may be steadily maintained that our vernacu- 
lar should be spread far and wide 

As the avenues which open out in life 
in India depend to a great extent on the tests 
which the students have to pass in these Universi- 
ties, it does not make it easy to impart education 
altogether independently of these institutions in 
smaller committees. Nor is it likely that 
such independent education on ,'which^.^the 
searchlight of ex^rt knowledge has ndt been 
thrown with the same foroei would prove to be 
the best. 


Mysore Power Schenje 
The Mysore Government is now ablep to proceed 
with the second stage of the Oauvery hydro-elec- 
tric power scheme. Good progress has been made 
the dam having been raised to a height of 80 feet 
in the river bed and to 75 feet at the flanks. The 
w^ter stored and available at present has rendered 
it possible to guarantee a supply of power under 
the first three installations as well as the power 
promised under the fourth installation of the Cau- 
very power scheme without recourse to the costly 
channel conservancy operations hitherto . carried 
on in the summer months for the past eight or 
nine^yoars. The storage available now is sufficient 
to guarantee a supply of 9,321 electrical horse- 
power to the Kolar Gold Mines under the first 
three installations and about 5,000 h.p. under the 
fourth installation carried/jut last year. 

Co-opcratlon in Cochin 

The Cochin Durbar has passed the following 
order defining the extent to which Government 
servants can take part in the co-operative 
movement : — 

There is no objection to Government officers 
taking active part, though strictly in thei^ 
private capacity, in the co-openitive movement, so 
far as they can without prejudice to theirs 
legitimate duties and In their spare time. They 
may become members of the co-operative societies, 
taking shares in them and serve on committees oT 
management of such institutions, but will not be 
allowed to accept any remuneration’ without the 
special sanction of Government. This order does 
not apply to the officers of the Co-operative 
Department who should not take active part in 
the management of any co-operative institution. 

They* ^ave also recently framed rules for 
allowing the deposit of security antfounts of 
Goverument officers in cj-oparative societies^ 
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H. H. Jam Sahib of Jamnagar 
The birthday of His Highness Jam Sahib 
of Jamnagar was recently celebrated in that State. 
At a Durbar His Highness announced the 
establishiDent of an Advisory Council in the 
State, consisting of representative members, of 
whom twelve were to be leaders of the cultiva- . 
ting class. He offered Rs. 25,000 on behalf of 
the State and its subjects in aid of “ Our Day ** 
Movement. His Highness announced at a ban- 
quet his intention of contributing lls. one lakh in 
equipping aeroplane for service on any battle 
front as His Imperial Majesty may be pleased to 
direct, and reiterated that the resources of his 
State and his personal services were at the dis- 
posal of His Majesty. 

Recruiting, in Boria State 

The last few weeks have witnessed energetic 
action for procuring recruits in the Boria State. 
The Maharaja Maharao Shree Ranjitsingji who 
has been on active service in France and Flanders 
is a member of the Provincial Recruiting Board. 
He and his brother, Kumar Saheb Naharsingji, 
are tsdiing a keen personal inttu^est in the work. 
He has already sent half a company from the 
State Infantry. Meetings were convened-in the 
capital where the Kumar Saheb and other officers 
exhorted the people to assist in recruiting. The 
' Maharaja Saheb has issued a manifesto gk/ing 
liberal concessions to the recruits. 

* These terms are in addition to the Government 
concessions. As expected the concessions have 
^proved quite attractive and the State was able to 
despatch the first batch of 32 combatants for the 
Royal Field Artillery and eight non-combatants 
for the Labour Corps on the 22nd September. 

The Kashmir State 

Khan Bahadur Chaudhuri Khushi Mahomed, 
Governor of Kashmir, has been appointed officia- 
ting Revenue Minister by the Kashmir Durbar, 
in plfroe of Khan Bahadur Sheikh Maqbul 
Hasson, c. i. e., proceeding on leave preparatory 
to reversion to Government service, 


Maharaja Kumar of Tikari Endowment 
The Maharaja Kumar of Tikari has executed a 
deed of trust of his whole estate for the purpose 
of founding an institution for the education of 
Indian girls. The trustees appointed under the 
deed are the executant himself, Sir S. P. Sinha, 
the Raja of Mahmudabad, Mr. SharafucRlin, Dr. 
Sapru, Sir AH Imam, Mr. Sachchidananda Sinha, 
Mr. 'Hasan Imam, Mr. Brij Kishord Prasad, Rai 
Bahadur Harihar Prasad of Dumron, Mr. Chas. 
Andrews and also the Maharanee Sita Devi of 
Tikari. The dependant members of the family and 
others connected^ with the Maharaja Kumar have 
been amply provided .for and all the liabilities of the 
estate are duly secured. The endowment is the 
most munificient known in India since the pre- 
sent gross income of the estate is 13 lakhs of ru- 
pees yearly. With careful management of the 
estate it is hoped the institution will have an 
yearly income of about Rs. 1,00,000. The scheme 
is for a strictly j^MrrfoA^fiidential institution where 
girls will be trained and eduented on the best 
modern principle from the tender age of 5 till 
IB. There will bo no question of caste or creed. 
Sir Ali Imam is about to execute a deed of gift of 
50 highas of land worth R.s. 40,000 which will 
probably be the site for the institution. 

The Pope and the Maharaja of Travancore 

At interesting incident in connection with 
Shastipurthi celeberations at Trivandrum was the 
presentation of an autograph letter from the Pope 
to the Maharaja. The presentation was made in 
person by the Papal Delegate Apostolic of Indj|a 
and Ceylon. • ^ 

Ruling Princes CoAference 

Their Highnesses the Maharajas of Pat^la, 
Nabha and Kapurthala and the Rajas of Fandkot 
and Bilaspore and the Nawab of Malerkotla are 
the six Princes who will attend the Conference* of 
Ruling Princes and Chiefs, which is to be held in 
Delhi from November 5th to IQth. ^ 



• INDIANS OUTSIDE INDIA 


India and Fiji 

Mr. C. P. AndrewB, writing in the Modem lieview^ 
outlineH succinctly the problems of the reform and 
regeneration of the Indian population by ' India. 
India paving allowed the indentured system to go 
on for so long, the mural character of these 
Indian settlers in Fiji has been inevitably vyeak- 
ened, and they now need every help to get back 
to a decent standard of life. And secondly, if 
they were left to themselves and in consequence 
became more than even degradei^, then the shame 
and disgrace would fall upon India herself, and 
India would be judged by the morals of these her 
neglected children. Since Fiji is a chief port of 
call for the groat liners which pass to and fro 
from America and Australia, and has become an 
(Hitlying naval base, a kind of Heligoland for 
Australia and New Zealand, it is at present like 
.1 great flowing advertisoiiumt saying in big letters 
to all who travel to and fro across the Pacific, — 
“ This is India.” Each traveller goes home to 
America and Australia to spread the news about 
the Indians which he has learnt in Fiji. 

If the fair name of India is to bo saved from 
further disrepute, it is abundantly evident that 
this degradation of Indians should not be allowed 
to go on ; and the wrong of having allowed these, 
the we^est of India’s children to sink lower and 
lower, must be set right with all possible speed. 
Now that the indenture system has been abolished, 
a healthy moral atmosphere among the Indians is 
for the first time brought within the range of 
possibility ; and that utterly unnatui-al sex pro- 
portion of four men to one woman might soon 
be altered. Nature herself would gradually set 
right the proportion of the sexes by an increase 
in the number of female children born over the 
male. Every inducement should be given jio free 
Indians to get back to the land, and away from 
the slums of the city-life of Suva the capital, by 
giving them free conditions of land base and l%nd 
[urchase. Secondly the religious conditions of 


Indian marriage need to be finally and fully 
secured and such marriage sanctions as obtain in 
India are to bo upheld in Fiji. Thirdly a good 
and sound training in schools must be got within 
the reach of every Indian child, which will mean 
a decrease in crime and an increase in industry 
among Indians later. Lastly the Indians must 
be given full fmnchise as householders, and they 
musi have an adequate share in the Government 
of the Colony. 

Indians in South Africa. 

Wo understand that the abnormal rise iu the 
price of foodstufls in South Africa is causing 
fioriouK hardship to our countrymen. We learn 
from the latest issue of Indian Opinion that at a 
recent mass meeting of Indian working men held 
in the Royal Picture Palace, the following resolu- 
tion was unanimously carried : — 

** That this mass meeting of Indian working 
men views with alarm the prohibitive rise in the 
price of foodstufls and especially those which are 
commonly consumed by Indians and which have 
to bo imported from India, and although willing 
to endure any necessary sacrifice for the sake of 
the empire, respectfully begs to intimate to the 
Government that unless something is done to 
control the prices, many Indians will shortly be 
reduced to starvation.. That this meeting of 
Indians requests the Government to take over the 
stock of rice, dholJ, ghee and oil and fix retail* 
prices to the public.” 

The Rev. Mr. C. M. CV Bone, who ' presided at 
the meeting, dwelt upon the serious crisis thati 
had arisen and said that if the shortage had beeij 
caused by the demand made by the military 
authorities there was not much room to say any- 
thing ; but if, as some people said, the prices had ‘ 
risen abnormally by reason of the deliberate action 
of merchants and traders they must strongly 
protest against it. The sense of the meeting was 
on the side of the latter contention. 
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Indians in Zanzibar 

Mr. Walter Long, speaking in the House of 
Oommons on August 14, on the report of the 
vote for the Colonial Office mentioned the conspi- 
cuous lojalty and war sorvicos of Indians in 
Zanzibar in connection with the criticism of the 
attitude of native race. Ho said the at- 
titude of non-English population in the Crown 
Colonies was wholly loyal and they all gave their 
testimony of their devotion to British interests. 
Among a host of such tributes, ho quoted the 
following expression of loyalty and support from 
the Indian National Association of Zanzibar : — 

** The Indian National Association at Zanzibar, 


representing Hitf Majesty’s British Indian sub- 
jects in this Protectorate, on the third anniver- 
sary of the- European War, beg to assure the 
King- Emperor of the unswerving loyalty of the 
Jndian*jommunity of this Protectorate, and their 
firm determination to render their utmost co- 

e* 

operation to the Government in their brave 
efforts for the successful prosecution of the war 
thrust upon us through the aggressive action of 
the Central Powers, defying all international law 
and civilised warfare. It also prays Almighty 
God most earnestly for the speedy and victorious 
termination of the war in favour of the British 
Empire and her gallafit Allies.” 


INDUSTRIAL 8 COMMERCIAL SECTION 


Paper Currenev 

On the invitation of the Government of India 
the Bombay Chamber of Commerce has considered 
a project for a new issue of paper currency with a 
view to render forgery more difficult and to in- 
crease the popularity of litdian notes. Special 
importance is attached to the quality of the paper 
and the water-mark. The change will not take 
place until after the w*ar. The Chamber has also 
called the urgent attention of the Government to 
'the inconvenience arising from the shortage of 
metallic currency in India. The only possible 
^immediate remedy proposed is the importation of 
sovereigns and bar gold into India. The restric- 
tions upon freights to India have produced a 
situation alike prejudicial to the mercantile com- 
munity and the Government, causing depletion 
of stocks of which the Government are frequently 
^ large purchasers. The present rules i-egardiUg 
pKority certificates seem to ignore the existing 
halpit of the railway and other administrations of 
.buying from stocks already in the country but 
refusing to give orders for goods that tihe dealer 
would have to import in order to give delivery. 
TTnder the present rule the importer cannot re- 
plenish his stock.. 


Matches in India 

The Mysore Economic joiu'ttal writes : 

The consumption of matches in India is not a 
negligible (juantity. During the year ending 
March 1916,18 J million gross or about 160 crores 
of boxes of matches have been imported in India 
from various foreign countries. Neglecting, 
however, the quantity of those matches made and 
consumed in India, the quantity of imported 
matches alone gives us a rough computation of 
eight boxes of matches per head per year in all 
, India. This works up to 1^ splints or sticks per 
day per capita. 

The Maritime trade of India 

The maritime trade of India for the twelve 
months of April to March 1916 — 1917 ns compared 
with the corresponding period of 1915 — 1916 
shows the value of the imjiorts uncreased by over 
17 crores of rupees to 149*6 crores and the total 
exports including re-exports and the value of 
wheat and tanned cow-hides exported on Govern- 
ment account advanced by 43 crores of rupees to 
241 crores. The exports of Indian merchandise, 
says a contemporary, only showed an increase of 
40| crores or about 21 per cent* ^ 
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Labour Organisation and Strikes 

In connection with the Bombay strike, the 
Tribune observt s it is evident if the work poople 
had organised themselves into ti ade unions they 
would have held out much longer, and , derived 
greater advantagfls. But even their example will, 
we hope, lead to the prevention of such dislocation 
of important work in other parts of India. This 
can bo done when railway employees and others 
form themselves into trade unions and represent 
their grievances to the proper authorities in a 
reasonable spirit, without resorting to strikes. If 
the illiterate workmen of Bombay numbering 
1 5,000 could unite for a strike, an equally large 
number of literate clerks in railw.ays, post office 
and other departments could unite to prevent 
strikes. There is a largo army of low-paid officials 
who are undergoing great hard.ship in all parts of 
India owing to high pricos. They are all very 
discontented. It is the duty of all their well- 
wishers to help them to iiUprovo their lot and it 
is obvious they can do so if they approach tho 
authorities, not individually but collectively and 
explain their case in a reasonable spirit. 

Co-operative Housing Societies 

Co-operative Dousing Societies are being start- 
ed here and there in Peninsular India and they 
are aaid to have proved to bo a boon to the poorer 
middle classes. We wonder, asks a Bengal contem- 
porary, why there should not be many such socie- 
ties in’nnd around Calcutta where house- rent has 
been going up by leaps and bounds and the 
middle classes are experiencing increasing difficul- 
ties in finding suitable house accommodation. 

Co-operation and Banking 

The Bengal Co-operative Journal writes ; 

The establishment of a federation of central 
in Calcutta in which the constituent 
central banks wiU take joint responsibility is an 
advance on true co-operative lines. It is enlarging 
the parochial view of co-operation which was 
incUned to prevail under the present system and 


it is a natural development in the expansion of 
tbe movement. As financiers under such a system 
will have tho joint security of all the central banks 
of Bengal, instfcad of, as now, each financier 
having one central bank as security, and as they 
will derive other advantages such as facility in 
making deposits, regular business like payment of 
interest at Calcutta, avoidance of delay with con- 
sequent loss of interest during the transmission 
of money to and from central banks, while at the 
saino time the intimate personal supervision of tho 
Registrar is assured, it is expected that they will 
welcome the innovation, even though it may mean 
a slight reduction of interest upon their money. 

Textile Industrv 

A comparative study of equipments for textile 
industry in India and Btigland, says the Mysore 
Economic joninialy may be interesting. In England 
in 1896, thBr(3 were 660,000 looms and 44,900,000 
spindles and which rose iijiin 1916, that is, within 
twenty years to 808,000 looms and 59,800,000 
spindles. In India in 1896 we had 37,200 looms 
and 3,933,000 spincllos and which incronsed in 
1916 to 110,000 looms and 6,840,000 spindles. 
From thfct above we see that the proportion of 
looms between India and England have been 1 
to 17 in 1896 and 1 to 7 in 1916, and that of 
spindles 1 to 1 1 in 1896 and 1 to 8 in 1916. A 
remarkable progress and advance for India. 

Export of Silk Waste. ^ 

A Press Coinmnniqnc from Simla says : — It is 
notified for general information that with* effect 
from the 6th October, 1917, the export of silk 
noils and silk waste is prohibited to all destina- 
tions except the Unite3 Kingdom and the export 
of all other forms of silk and of silk goods includ- 
ing cocoons is prohibited to all destinations in 
foreign countries in Europe and on the Mediter- 
ranean and Black Seas other than France, Russia, 
Italy, *6|p:iin and Portugal and to all ^Russian 
Baltic ports. Licenses will, however,* be freely 
issued for the export of silk waste to France. 
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U. P. Board of Industries 

It was cecided at a meetiDg of the United Pro- 
vinces Board of Industries held recently at Cawn- 
pore to snjpmit a proposal to award adequate 
scholarships to students going abroad to learn 
new industries again to Government for re- 
consideration, and to point out that unless 
students are given an opportunity of gaining ex- 
pert knowledge it was unlikely that new industries 
would come into existence. 

Th© Secretary informed the Board that the 
Secretary cf State for India has sanctioned an 
addition, with* effect from the 1st of April 1917, 
of 5 per cent, to the stipends of Government 
scholars during the war. 

The Board was informed that Government has 
sanctioned the otitablislfment of two peripatetic 
weaving schools at a cost of Rs. 2,654 and the 
schools will be started at Jaunpur and at Mau, 
Azamgarh district. 

The Board noted with appreciation Govern- 
ment’s sanction to the purchase of a plant for 
bottle making as recommended by the Board at 
their last meeting. 

The Secretary informed the Board that Govern- 
ment has sanctioned Rs. ^1,000 for the purchase 
of raw material with a view to investigating 
their commercial possibilities, and that for tl)e 
current financial year an allotment of Rs. 500 
Has been reserved for assistance to minor indus- 
tries. 

Fiscal Autonomv 

The Hon’blo Mr, Lalubhoy Samaldas, while 
speaking at the Indian Merchants’ Chamber and 
Bureau, at Bombay the other day,^said tha»t this 
veform (fiscal autonomy) was urgently needed. 
** If India is to take her place,” he said, “ in 
line with other civilised countries in economic 
matters, she must insist on having full liberty to 
take such" Faction as would conduce to the^ fullest 
development of her industries, trade and com-' 
meroe.” 


Textilcf Industry in Bombay 

There is a very cheerful prospect for the 
Bombay cotton industry for a long time ahead 
says the Bengalee, If Bombay can properly utilise 
the opportunity caused by the difficulties of 
, Lancashire, it will be able to gefl a command of 
the Home and Eastern markets which no foreign 
produce will over be able to replace in the future. 
If the increase in the import duties on cotton be 
maintained at 7^ per cent., as imposed in the 
India Budget of March hist, even after the war, 
and India is allowed some measure of fiscal 
freedom, the cotton industry in Bombay, will in 
due ooiirso, come to occupy the first place in the 
whole of Asia. We understand that Bombay is 
awakening to the situation, and n great expansion 
of looms in its mills is already taking place. 
Another most satisfactory feature to note in this 
connection is the fact that the best managed mills 
in Bombay to-day ore those which are manoged 
by Indians, and the ablest managers who now 
work in Bombay for the mills are also people of 
this country. When can we think. of Bengal 
taking a smilar plaice in its jute industry ? 

The Lucknow Paper Mills 

The war has brought the paper industry to the 
forefront of the needs. We learn that the balance 

t 

sheet of the Upper India Couper Paper Mills 
Company for half-year ending June 1917 shows 
that the receipts from paper sales was Rs. 9,33,222 
and that expenditure was Rs. 5,44,043, exclud- 
ing the stock on hand a sum of . nearly 
398 lakhs was carried to profit and loss account. 
After setting apart Rs. 50,000 for reserve fund, 
and Rs. 50,000 to renewals to machinery, 
Rs. 20,000 for depreciation and several other 
sundry charges, a dividend of 6 per cent, and 
bonus at 264 per cent, per annum or 50 per cent, 
dividend in all has been declared. The direoton 
and managers are to be congratulated on this 
result, 
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Tata Iron and Steel (^o. Ltd. 

The annual audited statement of accounts of 
the Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ltd., for the year 
ended 30th June last, shows that the company 
has made a proht of Rs. 1,10,76,692, which to- 
gether with the amount brought forward from 
the iKst account, brings the total amount of pro-* 
tits to Rs. 1,11,54,914. Out of thi.s the Direc- 
tors have ‘appropriated Rs. .‘15,00,000 to * depre- 
ciated fund, Rs. 11,000,00 to reserve fund, 
Rs. 2,30,384 to repairs and renewals, Rs. 4,03,900 
as provision for income-tax for the year under re- 
port, and Rs, 1,25,000 to tWe provident fund, 
which absorb a total sum of Rs. 54^19,284. After 
making all thcso deductions, there lemains a 
balance of profit of Rs. 57,3,5,().30, out of w’hich 
the Directors have recommended a dividend on 
preference shares for the year at the rate of .six 
jier cent, or Rs. 9 per .share of Rs. 150, dividend 
of 20 per cent, on ordinary shares, i. e , Rs. 1 5 


per sharo of Rs. 75, and a dividend of 291 per 
oent. on deferred shares, i. a., ll.s. 87-3 per share 
of Rs. 30 has been recommended by the Direc- 
tors. The balance of Rs. 3,15,683 is to be car- 
ried forward to the next accounts. 

Development of South Africa 

A Select Committee of the House of Assembly 
of the Union of South Africa has been appointed 
to enquire into and report upon what steps should 
be. taken ; (1 ) to increase the production within 
South Afric.'i of food supplies and of the raw 
materials required in therimniifnetiiro of necessary 
articles of consumption ; (2) to develop within 
•Soutli Africa industries which are needed to meet 
the requirements of the community and parti- 
cularly tho.^o which me capable of using raw 
mammals produced in tha country ; and (3) to en- 
courage, by every moans, technical tra ning for the 
purpose of providing .skilled labour for South 
African industries. 


AGRICULTURAL SECTION 


The Board of Agriculture 

A number of subjects of an important nature 
are to be discussed at the tenth meeting of the 
Board of Agriculture which will bo Jield at Poona 
from the 5th to the 10th December. The following 
matters are on the agenda for consideration : — 
(1) Programmes of work of the Imperial 
Department of Agriculture and of the Imperial 
Bacteriologist ; (2) programmes of work of the 
provincial agricultural and veterinary departnients 
and of Native States departmeii»ts of agriculture ; 
(3) discussions of a proposal to hold sectional 
meeting of the Board of Agriculture in year.s in 
which a meeting of the full Boards is not held ; 
the formulation of a programme if the scheme is 
accepted ; (4) veterinary education ; (5), the ques- 
'tion of sumtuarising and indexing agricultural 
publications ; (6) the Indian sugar-cane industry ; 
(7) th3 valu)of ph^iphitic minures, in IndiA 


fho possibility of .arranging for the manufacture of 
sulpher phosphate.s on a largo scale in India so as 
to lessen their cost ; 1(8) the best means of bringing 
improved metliods of agriculture to the notice of 
cultivators ; (9) to consider whether anything can 
be done to remedy the disability of agriculture 
over a large part of India arisipg from the fact 
that the size and di.stribution of land holding 
are such as to render thetri essentially uneconomic 
units ; (10) a general discussion of the method of 
publication by the Departmerit, • Imperial and 
Provincial ; (11) experimental error : ^he necessity 
for research into the subject of experimental error 
in agricultural experiments with a view to laying 
down the principles which should be followed in 
designing such experiments in India and in 
drawing conclusions from the results obtained ; 
possibility of constituting a permanent committee 
of experts to criticise the reports on agricultural 
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experiments from this point of view ; (12) what 
action can profitably, be taken by Government tb 
discourage the adulteration and mixing of agri- 
cultural produce ; (13) the best mbans of rapidly 
increasing the outturn of food crops by methods 
within the power of the Agricultural Department ; 
(14) the necessity for legislation regarding the 
sale of fertilisers in India on lines analogous to, 
though not necessarily identical with, those of 
the Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act now' in 
force in the United Kingdom; (15) whether all 
the useful data on manuring and tillage now 
available as the result of the experimental and 
research work carried out by the departments of 
agriculture in India should be published for 
general information and whether a working 
committee should bo appointed by the Board to 
get this done ; (16) the necessity for further in- 
vestigation into the water requirement of crops 
the advisability of laying down proposed lines of 
investigation for different tracts of India 
especially irrigation tracts ; (18) agricultural edu- 
cation : the consideration of the policy laid down 
by the conference on agricultural education at 
Simla on the 18th June, 1917, and the best 
method of giving effect to it.^ 

Burma Agriculature 

" The Resolution on the working of co-operative 
societies in Burma makes special mention of a 
new development, viz., the District Agricultural 
and Co-operative Associations of which two were 
fo^^med lost year. Their object, jve read, is to 
assist cor operative administration and agricultural 
and industrial development and to advise the 
District authorities on all matters^of public inte- 
‘rest. “ If they prosper, says the Resolution, 
they may in tiihe expand into District Boards 
and ^ey will supply what has hitherto been lack- 
ing in Burma, a reliable means of ascertaining 
the viefss of the people at large on any firoposed 
measure.’’ 


Indigo 

• 

Mr. F. J. Marsden, who is working in con- 
junction with the Agricultural Department, has 
been deputed to Pusa to study the methods of 
indigo manufacture in Behar and on his return 
he will work in the laboratory at Ooim^tore 
Agricultural College in conjunction with officers 
of the^ Agricultural Department with the object 
of improving the methods of manufacturing indigo 
in the Madras Presidency. While the department 
is working for the improvement of the plant, Mr. 
Marsden will also tackle, if possible, the adulter- 
ation evil. 

Madras Indigo Crop of 1917*18] 

The average area under indigo in the Madras 
Presidency is 43 4 per cent, of the total area 
under indigo in British India the final forecast 
for indigo in 1916-17 placed the area sown in that 
Presidency at 449,900 acres. Pinal figures since 
received show that ther^rea actually sown was 
451,808 acres. The area sown to date in the 
1917-18 season is now estimated at 265,700 acres 
as compared with an estimate of .335,300 acres 
made at the corresponding date last year. The 
decrease is due partly to failure of rains at the 
sowing season in the Deccan, but mainly to the 
fall in the local price of indigo dating from 
January, 1917. 

t 

Assessments in the U. P. 

The United Provinces Government has issued a 
notification declaring the following revised periods 
of assessments for the two tracts comprised in 
each of the two tahsils Auraiya and Bharthana 
in the Etawah district ^Auraiya cis- Jumna 
tract 30 and Auraiya trans- Jumna tract 28^ 
years ; Bharthana cis- Jumna tract 30 and 
Bharthana trans- Jumna tract 29| years. 
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Literary* 

MR. WELLS ON THE INDIAN MIND. 

According to Mr. Wells the Indian mind was a 
mind of singular richness and singular delicacy, 
with r^wonderfurgontloness ; a mind that in spite 
of nil that it had already done in the past was 
still, he believed, destined to make its chief* con- 
tribution to the human synthesis in the years that 
lay ahead. 

THE WAR LEAGUE PRIZE. 

The War League, Karachi, with the object of fur- 
ther increasing interest in the details of the War, 
are offering a prize of one 'thousand rupees for 
the most accurate forecast of the militaiy position 
on the various fronts on the 31st of December 
next. Forecasts must be posted to the War League 
on or before the 1 5th Proximo. Full particulars 
of the competition will be found in the September 
issue of the JFar Lear/ne Journal. 

Tagore’s won ks * m' ma la ya lam . 

The West Coast Reformer writes that “ a Nair 
gentleman of. South Malabar, of uncommon lin- 
guistic attainments, has obtained in person. . , . 

from Tagore the legal permission to 

translate all his works into Malayalam.” 

FREEDOM OF THE PRESS. 

Lord Burnham, presiding at a Press Conference 
at the TTampstead Garden suburb, made a signi- 
ficant remark to the eflect that the British press 
was an “ essential part of the machinery of 
government.” So indeed, is the Press of India but 
is not regarded into that light by the burenucracy. 
It is time that the restrictions* on the Press in 
India be removed. As Gladstone said in one of 
his great speeches: — “ While the freedom of the 
Press is recommended in India by all — the 
considerations which recommend it in England 

there are other considerations besides. . 

The Press is the only means the government have 
of getting at the sentiments of the Indian 
people. ” 


A CHAPTER OP VICTTORIAN HISTORY. 

*Mr. Murray is publishing the long expected life 
of Sir Charles Dilke immediately. The work 
which was begun by Captain Steph^ Gwynn, 
M. P., has been completed by Sir Charles Dilke’a* 
niece and literary executrix. Miss Gertrude 
Tuck well, and will be found to constitute not 
merely the life- record of a most interesting 
personality, but a v.iliiable chapter of Victorian 
history. 

LORD MORLEY 

America will be interested in Lord Morley’s 
Reminiscences (says a writer in the 'Daily Newa 
and Leader). One of the oddest tributes ever paid 
to Lord Morley occurs in a letter written eighty 
years ago by James Russell Lowell to his 
daughters. “ At dinner rwas glad to meet John 
Morley for the first time since my return. He 
welcomed me most cordially, but looks older and 
a little worn with the constant friction of politics. 
The cheerful fanaticism of his face is always 
exhilarating to me, though I feel that it would 
have the same placidly- convinced expression if my 
head were rolling at his feet at the exigence of 
some principle. ” 

WASTE OP YOUTHFUL GENIUS. 

Mr. II. A. L. Fisher, speaking recently on 
“War’s Toll of Genius and Talent,” pointed out. 

“A Government actuated by a cold calculation of^ 
economic expediency v>(ould have made some pro- 
vision for sheltering from the hazards of war 
young men upon whose exceptional intellectual 
powers our future progress might be thought to 
depend. This course^ however, had not been 
adopte^jl either here or in France. In each country 
the nsuality lists had been filled with names 
which, but for the fat:il accidents of war, would 
certainly have been made illustrious for splendid 
service ,to the great cause of life. It was impossi- 
ble to Estimate the extent to which tho world 
would be impoverished in quality by the dis- 
appearance of so much youthful genius and talent.” 


88 
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Educational 

EDUCATtONAL FROOEESS IN- INDIA. 

The Department of Statistics has issnod re- 
turns dealing with education in 1915-1 0. In 
the course of an introductory note, Mr. 0. Findlay 
Shirras, Director of Statistics, writes : — 

In spite of the war and the adverse circum- 
stances consequent thereon, the general progress 
of education in India, though retarded, has not 
been checked. The year under review saw an 
increase in the number both of institutions and 
scholars. The number of institutions rose from 
185,444 to 189,648 and of scholars from 
7,464,159 to 7,635,553. Excluding Baluchistan 
for which details'are nqjb available, institutioijs for 
males in Birtish India in 1915-16 were 168,956 
and for females 20,669 as against 165,717 
and 19,584 respectively in 1914-15. The num- 
ber of male scholars was 6,443,309 as against 
6,333,668, and of female scholars 1,188,140 as 
against 1,128,363 in a population of nearly 243 
millions. The percentage of students to the popu- 
lation of school-going age, which is taken as 15 
per cent, of the total population, was 34 per cent, 
on the case of males and 7 per cent, in the case of 

females. The increase in the number of institu- 

# 

tions and scholars was shared by almost all the 
^provinces. Bihar and Orissa, however, showed a 
decrease of 86 institutions and 4,779 scholars 
and the United Provinces a decrease of 170 insti- 
tutions but an increase of 8,880 scholars. Private 
institutions , were chiefly responsible for the 
decrease in these two provinces. 

CENTBAL HINDU COLLEGE. 

A Government Commnniqm dated Simla 1st 
October says : — The Governor- General-in- Council 
has issued a notification to-day directing that the 
Central Hindu College, Benares, shall be^. deemed 
to be at)dllege maintained by the Bennres Hindu 
University with effect from the Ist October 1917. 


MADRAS 'UNlVERSITy CONVOCATION. 

His Excellency the Chancellor Lord Pentland 
is pleased to announce that His Excellency Mon- 
sieur Martinau, Governor of the French Settle- 
ments ein India, has accepted the invitation 
convoyed to him to give the addjress at the annual 
Convocation of the Madras University to be held 
on Thursday, the 22nd November, 1917. The 
subject of the address will be “ Historical Studies 
in South India.” 

NATIONAL CiOLLEGE FOB SIND. 

The National College for Sind was opened at 
Hyderabad (Sind]f on 1st October, the birthday of 
Mrs. Besarft, by Mr, Wood who delivered the 
opening address. Ho said the boy trained in the 
institution would find employment in other lines 
if Government service was closed to them. Dona- 
tions were announced amounting to Rs. .35000. 

CALCUTTA CHAIR OF ECONOMICS. 

At a recent meeting of the Senate of the Cal- 
cutta Universit}’, Sw^ Asbutosh Mukerjee pre- 
sented the report of the Committee consisting of 
himself, Dr. B. N, Seal, and Mr. Findlay 
Shirras, appointed at the last meeting of the 
Senate to examine the case of Professor Hamil- 
ton, Minto Professor of Economics, of the Uni- 
versity. After presenting the report, Sir Ashu- 
tosh moved the adoption of the recommendation 
contained in the report namely that Prefessor 
' Hamilton be permitted to hold the chair for 
the remainder of his term provided he gave cer-, 
undertakings regarding the completion of 
the work dealing on Economics, thougli in the 
opinion of the Committee Professor Ham'ilton had 
failed to comply with the terms of , his appoint- 
ment in the matter of submitting a substantial 
portion of his manuscripts. Dr. S. P. Sarbadbioary 
moved an amendment to the effect that Professor 
Hamilton be asked to vacate thb chair. The 
amendment was lost and Sir Ashutosh Mukerjee.s 
motion for the adoption of the recommendation 
of his Committee was passed by a large majority. 
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THE LAW^B DELAYS. 

Wo have to acknowledge with regret, says the 
Enyli$hman^ that our Liw Courts are pathetic 
examples of oriental diiatoriness. Tlie Privy 
Council has again been reminding us of this and 
Lord Buckmaster quoted the remark of ‘Lord 
Macaulay, made seventy years ago, that delay in 
litigation is a reproach to our administration. It 
is still a reproach, and judging from the negative 
prospects of reform, just at pinesent, the same 
remark will be made seventv years hence The 
shameful thing is that althougli everybody from 
the Lords of the Privy Council down to the 
humblest litigant complaints nobody in authority 
seems to care a tinker’s benediction about it. 
Perhaps the exodus to the bills is to blimo. 
Once the Government gets away from tho plains 
it forgets the crowd of unha[»py litigants waiting 

• w - 

for cheap and quick justice. Anyway, it is a 
scandalous thing that those law’s delays should 
continue year after year, it is all very well for 
judges to call attention to them, but why is 
nothing done 

LEGAL TRAINING. 

The evils of the present English system of legal 
training ai^i practice has been thus very graphi- 
cally described by Mr. Banmann in an English 
contemporary. 

I submit that by the present system tho Bar is 
annually robbed of some of the cleverest young 
men who come up to town from the public school 
^nd universities, It cannot bo denied that there 
are fewer great advocates than formerly, and that 
the average mental calibre of the Bar is — 1 will 
not say lower for it is higher, but less distin- 
guished than it used to be. 1 ascribe this, not to 
the greater volume and dry technicality of modern 
business, or to tho comparative rarity of jury 
trials, but to the more rapid absorption of the 
nghter spirits by tho many other avenues to a 


maintenance, if not to fame and fortune, opened 
up by modern life. A man is usually called at 
twenty- three or tw^enty-four. It .is tho age of 
impatience when the hey-day of the 'blood does 
not wait upon the judgment, and when how to 
make an income question is paramount. The 
usual course is for the youngster to “ read,” — 
Ood save the mark ! — in somebody’s chambers for 
two or three years, and then if he is lucky, to 
** devil ” for some great man or to hang about 
chambers or the Courts for the next three or four 
years waiting for somebody to hire him. Six or 
seven or eight of the best years of his life gone 
and nothing done ! He sees other youngmen of 
his ow'n age steadily pushing their way in business, 
marrying wives, and starting homes while he is 
expected to read another man’s papers or do 
another man’s drudgery for nothing I Flesh and 
blood cannot stand it, and as a matter of fact 
don’t. One man slinks oil into journalism, that 
fatally easy descent to bread and bunkum. 
Another drifts into the city to be made by a 
boom or marred by a slump, or to sink into the 
chair of half a dozen companies. A third emi- 
grates to Canada or South Africa. A fourth, 
greatly daring, ventures into politics, and having 
gone there without a practice, is labelled non- 
descript. But all are taken from the Bar, and* 
not one but looks back, I dare assert, with bitter ^ 
and unavailing regret upon the great profession 
which he has been forced to quit. 

PUNJAB LEGISLATION. , 

The Punjab Government is about to submit to 
tho Government of India a bill to . legalise the 
system 9 f village watch and ward known as 
“ thikri pahra.” In March, 1916, the Punjab 
Legislative Council unanimously passed a resolu- 
tion in favour of the extension of this system. 

A bill^dosignod to restrict the movements of. 
habitual <JQeuders to specified local limits will 
probably be introduced in the Punjab Legislative 
Council during the winter sessiuni 
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CARE OF MOTHERS. 

** Puerperal fever is too rampant in the United 
States, according to a report of Dr. Grace L. 
Meys, of the Children’s Bureau. This is surprising 
when it is remembered that pioneer work to prove 
that this fever is a contagious disease, was achiev- 
ed by Oliver Wendell Holmes in 1843. The g^t 
writer and doctor made this discovery thirty 
years before the laws of contagion were 
understood. His work was continued by the 
Hungarian, Semmelweiss, who was so ridiculed 
and persecuted that finally he died in a mad 
house. The children’s Bureau is demanding 
better care of mothers. Popular Science Siflinys. 

ENCOURAGEMENT OF INDIGENOUS DRUGS. 

A public meeting of Doctors, Yaidyas, Hakims 
and general public interested in the advancement 
of Aryan and Unani Medical science was held at 
Bombay on the 1st October, Sir Narayan Ohanda- 
Varkar presiding, to support the bill introduced in 
the Legislative Council by the Hon’ble Mr. Pat^el 
to allow association with indigenous systems of 
medicine. The Chairman safid the Bombay Medi- 
cal Act Bill of 1912, which Mr. Patel sought to 
amend, contained in two of its sections the phrase 
< 'infamous conduct in professional respect.” Any 
member who identifies with indigenous s^^stem of 
medicine either by teaching or practising it, 
became guilty of infamous conduct in his profes- 
siooal capacity. It was a right of the medical pro- 
fession to lay down that no member of it should 
d,e(p4de their profession by praetising quackery. 
" Ayurvedic system, said the speaker, was not 
quackery even assuming it as empirical and less 
advantsed than the allopathic system of the West. 
But system has been and even now is 

regarded as an empirical medical ^ science. There- 
fore if it was to advance they should take systema- 
tically to Ayurvedic system of medicine and drag 


it out of its couservativeuspirit which had made it 
lag behind. What the legislature should principally 
take into account was whether professional rule 
which was sought to be embodied in the form and 
spirit of statutory sanction and obligation was 
according to public opinion tha-country, whether 
it was calculated to further the interests of the peo- 
ple at large and whether the rule would encourage 
among the members of the profession, honesty 
and straightforwardness of practice and that full- 
ness and freedom of thought, investigation .and 
search for light from all available resources which 

t 

were necessary to advance the cause of science. 
The public therefore had a solid interest in the 
controversy raised over the interpretation of the 
Medical Act. In conclusion the 8pe<aker said that 
law as it stood called for alteration and needed to 
be made clear. 

A number of speeches were then made by well 
known practitioners and a memorial was passed 
for submission to the Government. 

ON THE REARING OF CHILDREN. 

1. It is easier, better, and cheaper to prevent 
than to cure disease. 

2. Everything that protects the mother before 
her baby is born improves the health of the baby 
after its birth. 

3. Many of the diseases observed in older 
, children and adults begin in infancy. 

4. Healthy babies make strong men and 
women. 

5. The baby’s food, home, and surroundings 
play an important part in keeping it well or 
making it sick. « 

6 . Mother's milk is the heat ^ood for babies, 

7. Cow’s milk which has become infected with 
disease-germs kills many babies. 

8. Extreme heat and impure air kills many 
babies in the summer, especially bottle-fed babies. 

9. The health and happiness of the whole 
household are improved by everything done to 
protject the baby. 
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SCIENTIFIC KESEARCH INSTITUTES. 

The Bombay Chronicle has made a strong appeal 
to the Indian public for contributing rupees ten 
Jakhs^ towards the funds of Scientific Research 
Institute to be established by Dr. Sir Jagadish' 
Chandra Bose of Calcutta and to be opened on the 
30th November next. The paper says: “The honour 
of Indians is involved in the fruition of Dr. Bose’s 
patriotic scheme, the scope of which will be far 
more extensive than any other institute in exis 
tence in India. Sixteen lakhs of rupees are need- 
ed, including the permanent endowment of Dr. 
Bose’s Institute, towards which Dr. Bose has 
already devoted rupees live lakhs, his life’s savings 
and Mr. S. R. Bomanji, a citizen of Bombay, has 
given a princely donation of rupees one lakh.” It 
is the national duty of all Indians, urges the 
paper, to raise the balance of rupees ton lakhs. 

INDIAN SCIENC11 CONCUESS. 

Jn connection with the Indian Science Congress 
to be held in Lahore on January 9th to 12th, a 
meeting of chemists, who are doing work for the 
Munitions Board, has been arranged at the request 
of Hir Thomas Holland. The meeting will be 
held on the day previous to the opening of the 
Congress. 

• NEW CRAFTINa SYSTEM. 

A simple method of grafting skin has been 
lately reported. After rinsing the skin with salt 
solution the doctor scrapes it with a razor unti^ 
ho has oolleoted on the blade a mass of mush -like 
particle's ef skin. He transfers this to the raw 
surface, which needs no preparation. A dressing 
of boric acid salve is allowed to remain unchanged 
for five or six days. Then the surface is tightly 
dressed with strips of plaster, which is left on for 
a week before renewing. After two or three 

* t 

renewals the scarcely visible particles of skin have 
grown and spread until they have covered the 
raw surface. 


ROYAL AVIATORS. 

. King Albert of Belgium has now added to hie 
many experiences that of beiiig the hrst monarch 
to make an aeroplane (light over •hostile guns in 
action. So far, the Kaiser has confined his air 
exploits to a modest trip in a Zeppelin in peara 
time. His brother. Prince Henry of Prussia, 
also had a little flight with Count Zeppelin in 
pre-war days. Other prominent Royalties who 
haye been up in airships are King Victor Em- 
manuel of Italy and the Queen of Sweden. 

In our own Royal Family several members 
made aeroplane flights when flying machines were 
•novelties, notably the Princes Qeorge and Albert 
of Battenberg and the Piince.ss Louise of Batten- 
berg. Prince Leopold of Battenberg even went 
80 fjr as to loop the looft, his pilot being none 
other than Gustav Hamel. Prince Axel of Den- 
mark is another Royalty who risked his life aloft, 

LABORATORY (GLASSWARE. 

The best laboratory glasswares, says the J/ysore 
Bconomic Joimial^ are made in Jena and Tubingen 
in Germany and Austria. They possess a speci- 
ality of resisting the action of water below, at 
knd above 100®c. dnd hydrochloric acid, ammonia, 
solutions of ammonium chloride and soda bicarbo- 
nate. 

SMOKING AS A STIMULANT. 

Though the exact influence of such habits as 
smoking on mental and physical labour is likely 
to continue a matter of disagreement, observes the 
Popular Science SiftingSy the experiments of Prof. 
C. S. Berry are very interesting. A portion of each 
evening, beginning half-an-hour after dfnner, was 
devoted to adding up Solumns of figures, and on 
alternate evenings he smoked a single cigar before 
beginning this eflbrt. The results were carefully 
recorded. It was shown that work done was 
quite uniformly free from errors, so the matter of 
accuracy was not materially affected, but the 
speed proved to bo 7*7 per cent, greater after 
smoking. 
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SIR RABiNORANATH TAGORR^B VIEWS. 

Srr Rabiddra Nath Tagore sends to press a 
copy of the letter which he has written to a 
literary friend in England. In course of the letter 
he writes : — “ In your letter you seem puzzled at 
my conduct in sending a message of sympathy to 
Mrs. Besant, 1 am afraid, compared with ypur 
own troubles, it may appear to you too small, but 
yet sufferings have not lost their keenness for us 
and moral problems still remain as the gravest of 
all problems in all parts of the world. Constant 
conflict between the growing demand of the edu- 
cated community of India for a substantial share 
in the administration qf their country and ^ the 
spirit of hostility on the part of the Government 
has given rise among a considerable number of 
our young men to methods of violence bred 
of despair and distrust. This has been met by the 
Government by a thorough “policy of repression. 
In Bengal itself hundreds of men are interned 
without trial, a great number in unhealthy 
surroundings, in jails and in solitary cells, in a 
few cases driving them to insanity or suicide. 
The misery that it carried into numerous ' house- 
holds is deep and widespread. What I consider to 
be the worst outcome of this irresponsible poH6y 
the spread of the contagion of hatred against 
everything Western in mhids which were free 
from it. In this crisis the only European who has 
shared our sorrow, incurring the anger and deriSon 
of her countrymen, is Mrs. Annie Besant. This 
was what led me to express my grateful admiration 
for her’ noble courage. Possibly there is such a 
thing as political exigency, just as there may be a 
place for utter rutblessness in war ; but I pay 
my homage to those who have faith in ideals and, 
thereforsQ, are willing to take all other risks except 
that of Weakening the foundations of moral 
responsibility.’’ 


LO^lD DONOUGHMORE, 

Mr. Monta^, we are told, intends biinging 
out to India as “ one of his colleagues " Lord 
Donoughmore. The present Earl of Donough- 
mor<^ succeeded his father in the title in 1900 
and holds his seat in the House pf Lords as Vis- 
' count Hutchinson in the English peerage. 

We are glad to learn that Mr. Eoberts, late 
Undef-Secretary of State for India, will also 
accompany Mr. Montagu during his Indian tour. 

In this connection H. E. the Viceroy has inti- 
mated that persons and associations wishing to 
have interview or 'present addresses should com- 
municate their wishes to Local Governments 
before the 15th November. 

MR. GANDUl’s BIRTHDAY. 

The 49bh birthday of Mr. M. K. Gandhi wms 
celebrated on the morning of the 2nd October at 
the Gokhale Hall, Y.M l.A., when Mr. G. A. 
Natesan presented a portrait of Mr. Gandhi and 
requested Mrs. Besant to accept it and unveil it. 

Mrs. Besant, before performing the function, 
said that there was nothing more inspiring, 
especially to the young, than to hold up before 
them the example of Mr, Gandhi. His deeds 
made a light around him and even if he tried 
to hide himself in the dark he shone so brilliantly 
there that the darkness Only increased the 
radiance of the light that he shed. Hence .they 
felt 'that whatever his personal ideas might be 
India could not spare him, but must have him 
standing as an example of an ideal of a sanmjasi^ 
a man who had renounced every thing including 
himself and lived only for service. This was 
Mr. Gokhale’s Ha’ll and it was fitting that what 
Mr, Gokhale admired should be admired by all. 

Sir S. Subramania Iyer, as President of 
the Y, M. I, A., accepted the portrait, 
Mrs. Besant, as chairman of the meeting, 
was requested to communicate tO Mr. Gandhi by 
telegram the hearty greeting of the citizens of 
Madras on his 49th birthday, 
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INDIAN SPIRIT. 

The Punjab Government have issued the 
following Press Conimuniqm : — With a View to 
^ftssist^the producer of Indian spirit for commer-^ 
cial purposes, tho Punjab Government, with the 
approval of the Government of India, has aholi^h- 
ed the excise duty on denatured spirit of local 
manufacture. The Government of India have 
also approved the remission, subject to certain 
conditions, of duty on locally-manufactured 
rectified spirit used for industrial* purposes. This 
concession will only bo allowed in individual cases, 
wliich will be considered on their merits. 

INDIAN CriniSTIANS AND SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

At a public meeting of Indian Christioins held 
on the 1st. October at Madras for the purpose of 
discussing the present political situation in India, 
with Mr. M. D. Deva Doss, Bar. -at. -Law, in the 
chair, the following resolutions were passed : — 

The Indian Christians in a ])ublic meeting 
assembled do respectfully thank the Viceroy and 
His Majesty’s Government at Homo for the 
enunciation of a liberal policy of advance towards 
the goal of self-government in India. (2) In 
view of the Secretary of State’s declaration that 
the legitimate goal of British rule in India is 
the Solution of self-government, it is our Erm 
conviction that steps should be taken to bring 
about a gralual devolution of power and to 
organise and perfect the representative institu- 
tions in a cordial spirit of co-operation between 
the people. And the Govern men t^ 

PIBTITION TO MR. MONTAGU. 

At a meeting of the Congress Propaganda 
Committee, Madras, the question of arranging for 
signatures for a petition to be presented to Mr. 
Montagu in favour of the Congress- Moslem 
•League scheme was considered and it was resolved 
that a special committee consisting of Mrs. Annie 
Besant (President), the Hon, Mr. Yaqub Hasan, 


De wan Bahadur L. A. Govindaraghava Aiyer, Mr^ 
9. Kasturiranga Aiyangar, -Mr. G. A. Natesan, 
Mr. T. V. Gopalaswami Mudaliar, and Mr. A. 
Rangaswami Aiyangar with Mr. C. P..Ramasivami 
Aiyar as Secretary be appointed to carry on thd 
work in co-operation with all political bodies and 
that a special committee do report the progreas 
every week to the Congress Propaganda Commit- 
tee. 

MESSRS. MAHOMED ALT AND SBAUKAT ALI. 

The Hon. Mr. Yakub Hasan, writing about 
the non-liberation of Mr. Mahomed AH and Mr. 
.Shaukat Ali, says : — Sir William Vincent’s reply 
on the 5th September had raised sonue hopes 
about the release of Messrs. Mahomed Ali and 

Shaukat Ali as those in the case of Mrs. Besant 

• * 

and to dash them to ground so ruthlessly cannot 
be calculated to improve the political atmos- 
phere of India to do which his Excellency the 
Viceroy had shown so much concern. The 
Mussalman masses will look upon the Government’ 
action as a distinct breach of faith for the under- 
taking was that the two patriots would be r^eased 
as soon as a guarantee about their future conduct 
in certain respects was given. _ 

MR. OOKHALE’S SEHEME. 

Mr. Shaikh M. H. Kedwai writes in the A/nn- 
c/f^sCer Guardian : — 

H. H. the Aga Khan did not choose the right 
time for publishing «the scheme proposed by the 
late lamented G. K. Gokhale for provincial 
autonomy in India. He kept back the scheme tpo 
long. It should have been published b^ore the 
schemes published by the nineteen elected mem- 
bers of the Imperial Council and the joint session 
of the National Congress and the Moslem League. 
There is no doubt that if Mr. Gokhale had been 
alive he would himself have bowed to the views of 
his colleagues and compatriots who proposed the 
schemed referred to. The scheme of Mr.*Gokhale 
is now out of date. Neither that nor the scheme 
of Lord Islington cap satisfy India now, 
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" AND THIS VERNACULARS. 

• There is considerable ground for thinking, ob- 
serves the Times of India, that the" study of Eng- 
lish has directly stimulated the growth of verna- 
cular literatures in India. When the literary and 
intellectual classes of India realise, as they are fast 
doing, that they have duties towards the matoes 
of their countrymen, they will necessarily devote 
themselves to the study of the vernaculars to a 
much greater extent than they have been doing 
in the past. It is English education that has 
opened t^eir eyes to this great truth which under- 
lies nationalism, and thus English education is 
the parent, so to speak, t>f the desire to delelop 
the vernacular languages of India. Any ill-ad- 
vised attempt to uproot English from its present 
position in the educational system will have a 
serious e0ect on the study not only of English but 
also of the vernaculars. Let u^, by all means, do 
all that is possible to encourage the study of the 
spoken languages of India. There is much that 
can be done, and should be dono. To lay the fl:^e 
at the root of English education, however, is not 
one of them. 

CO-OPERATION BETWEEN EAST AND WEST. , 

/ A noteworthy address on the importance of 
harmonious co-operation between West and E«ist 
in India in the present condition of her affairs 
has just been made at the annual prize giving at 
Rajaram "^College, Kolhapur, by His Holiness 
Jagadguru Shri Sankaracharya. Addressing the 
students as ** the young buds of-' the land,” he 
" reminded them that they were the citizens of to- 
morrow, and expressing his earnest desire for the 
uplift of India in all its aspects He pointed out 
that “4 good deal of judicial harmony ” is neces- 
sary to efBoiCt a compromise between the best of 
the modem and the best of the ancient. Preseift- 
ly, they would see what a glorious result could be 


effected by a i^utual co-operation. The modem 
system /introduced from abroad was a divine boon 
to the country, for it had killed the rigidity of 
the ancient system and “ fused into our hearts 
the grafid majestic ideas which run in the other 
. quarters of the globe into most * ‘progressive and 
enlightened conditions of life.” He referred to 
the need for studying both English and Snnskrit 
as typical of the necessity for Indians learning to 
understand English people as English people need 
to understand Indians. “ We cannot do without 
the one or the other,” and herein lay the truth 
that “ unless a correct and mutual understanding 
is establishecf between the rulers and the ruled, it 
is not possible to ensure peace and happiness to 
the public. 

THE ANGLO-INDIAN AGITATION. 

“Ditcher ” writes in the Capit^ : — It is impossi- 
ble not to recall the Three Tailors of Tooley Street, 
in reading this cryptic effusion. No stliemo of 
political reform in Indfa can ignore the European 
community, official or non-official. As a matter 
of fact, it has never been ignored or neglected and 
there is no reason to suppose that it will not be 
treated tenderly in any future scheme of self- 
government. But there is no room in India for 
an English Pale or an Orange Lodge, and the 
sooner this is realised the better. It is up to every 
Chamber of Commerce, every Trades Association, 
and even the vague and amorphous European 
Association itself, to make claims for consideration ' 
for the stakes they have in the country, but they 
will defeat their own ends to adopt the discredited 
attitude of the O^tlanders of South Africa and 
the Extremists of Ulster. Lord Chelmsford has 
asked for co-operation of all sections of the body 
politic to compose a working plan which will he a 
distinct step in the direction of giving India her 
rightful^ place in the Empir^. The European 
community will not do its part if it wastes itE 
time in polemics. What is wanted now is oone- 
tmet^on not destructioOi 
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liOvtillbyi Wisdom and magnanimity on one-aide and injas*;ioe, harahnoas, aolflahneaa and lawleaaneaa on the other, in 
whioh after several hair- breadth eaaapea the former only triumph. 

Theatory. is very intereating and devoid of vioidua and licentious deHoriptiona unpalatable to read. In oon>* 
elusion thia ia the only parallel to the MYSTERIES OF THB COURT OP LONDON*whioh ia well known among 
the Novel-reading olaasea. 

' Speeial Coneeaaioa:~~RH 2/-per net of three Volumea, Post free. The above will stand until the ICth 
November 1917. Vols. 1 and 2. ready and Vol. .*1. will bo roady by tho 20tli of Nove nbor 1917 for thoae ordering 
after 101l-17^rioc. per set Ra. 2-4-0 Postage extra. ^ 

Please r egiif ter your name at onoo to avoid iliaappointuiont aa only a liiniled niinibor of oopiea are published 
owing to aoaroity of paper. * . 

O. W. W. Reynold's Other Bold Type Novels. 


RS. A. r. 


Myateriei of the Court of London in 17 vola. 
Myateriea of London. 13 Voia. 

Agnes or Beauty and Pleasure 9 vol. 

Mary Stuart 2 vola. 

The Empress Eugeife'a Boudoir in 3 vola. ... * 
’Mary Price or the Memoirs of a Maid Ser- 
vant in 8 vole 


10 

7 

G 

1 

2 


GOO 


Bronze Statue in 
Secret Memoirs of 
ter, 

Fauat (A Romance.) 
Soldier^ Wife „ 
Seamatreaa, complete 
Robert Maoaire in 2 vola 


... 4 '^ola 
Clergymnn'a 
... 4 vola 


Baugh- 


RS. A. -F. 
2 0 0 


Apply to 

SUPERIOR 


Postage extra in all oases. 


WATQH CO., POST BOX 167 (I. R J MADRAS. E. 
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AWARDED 3 GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS. 

T. SAMIMI’S 

WORLD-FAMED AND WONDERFUL INDIAN REMEDIES. 

THESE valuable preparations obtaining publicity and oommendation throughout India for more than 30 
yean and enjoying a unique reputation are well appreoiated both by Native and European Doctors and thousands 
of improved patients. 

They have heen awa/rded a Geld Medal by the Northern Circars Swouleshi Show in 1907 ; a Silver Medal 
* by the Ettaiyapwram Samethanam Exhibition in 190b ; and another Silver Medal by the 

Great Mahavmkam J^xhihition in 1909, 

HINDD QASHAYA-— A u infallible Specific for Holly- BLOOD PURIFIER. ^ The host cure for Scrofula, 


HINDU QASHAYA>— Au infallible Specific for Holly- 
aohe, Colic, Indigestion, Nausea, Diarrbiea, Dysentery, 
Dysj^psip., Cholera, Cramps, Fits, Dysmonorrhoea, 
Bore-mouth, Spongy Gum^, Tooth.'*, hr. Piles, Fainting, 
Hysteria, Booroion Stings. Price Ah. b, 15, and Re. X-12. 

HINDU OINTMENT. — Acts as a charm for Neu- 
ralgia, Sprains, Pains, Bruises, Scalds, Burns, Ring- 
worm, Sciatica, Lumbago, Stiff Joints, Rheumatism, 
Piles, Itch, Headache, Mumps, Colds, ^Bronchitis, and 
all pains. Small Tin, As. 8. Big Tin, Rs. 2-8. 

^ABA NIVERTHT. — Unrivalled remedy for Simple 
or Continued Remittent or Intermittent, Malarious or 
Jungle Fever, Influenza, &c. Price As. 8 and 15. 

FOB DEAFNESS.— Radically cures defective 
hearing, incessant humming sounds in the ear, irritation 
or any other disorder of the ear. Bottle, Re. 1. 

KE8A BHU8HANI HAIR OIL.— Cools the brain, 
brightens the eyes, uiakos the face to shine, stops hair 
falling, prevents baldness, removes dandruff and scurf, 
gives everlasting fragrance, beautifies the hair, and 
makes the hair grow luxuriantly. Prioe Re. 1. 


Leprosy, Ulcers, Sores, Blotches, Pimples and Skin 
diseases of every description as it olears the blood of all 
impure matter. Prioe per bottle. As. 12. 

SAVUKIANA. — This is an excellent tonic for all 
kinds of debility. Thoroughly restores the vital, mental, 
physical and procreative funotioua and gives vigour to 
tlie organs. Prioo Re. 1. 

COUGH STRUP. — ^An excellent expectorant for 
Cough, Whooping Cough, Bronchitis, Tightness of Chest, 
HoarsenesN, Loss of Voi/cse and all Lung diseases. Price 
per bottle, lie. 1. 

TOOTH POWDER. — This will sweeten the breath, 
strengthen the teeth and prevent bleeding of gums. 
Best for all Dental diseases. Prioe As. 8. 

SPECIFIC DROPS IN OIL. — Cures in 3 days 
iiicoiU nonce of urine, miioous, unnatural dischargo and 
all other disohargos with or without inflammation, irrita- 
tion from urethra in both sexes. Small bottle. Re. 1-8, 
Big bottle, Rs. 3-8. 


B. Ootober ’17- <i0~T. Ssirmi’s Wondflrfiil Medicine Company. Sowcarpet. Hadrae. 

A REWARD OF RS. 1,000. 

THE WORLO.RENOWNED 

SALAMMISfil 

[REGISTERED] WE HAVE SEVERAL CERTIFICATES. 

The well-known remndy for ^ier^ ous oils, debility of blood, 
loss of moniory, constipation and ir digestion etc. 

SALAMMISRI^S the fruit of a plant which grows ip. 
abundance in places round about KABUL, KANDAHAR in 
AFGHANISTAN. 

This MURABBA is preps red with those fruits and several 
other precious things it contains no poisonous ingrodionts. 

THIS SALAMMISRI MURABBA highly develops the 
Muscular Systems .and cures every disease and keeps ^ho body 
in perfect health. First use the MURABBA and then .see the 
result. Beware of base iniitatioils prepared of well boiled 
- Potatoof and some other roots. 

The above mentioned rupees will be awarded to any one who can 
. prove that this MURABBA does not contain real SAL.^MMISRI. 

If I refuse to pay the AWARD of Rs. 1,000 who becomes entitled to, he is quite 

welcome to get the same from me through The Court of Law. 

(Price per Tin of, 15 tolas of MURABBA Rs. 2.) 

Postage charge ^rom 1 to 3 tins As. G extra. 

’Directions will be sent with the Parcel. Write your addresses clearly and perfectly. 

Use of 1 tin gives complete effect, and the use of 2 or 3 tins give a permanent remedy. 
While purchasing the Murabba through our agency, shop or V.P.P., beware of being 
deceived by imitators and carefully examine our registered trade mark and name on every tin. 

D. MAiPNALaL, Natlye Dootor of Dalhl, No. 5, AmnH Road, BangtOon City, 


THE INDIAN 


BETTER BE SAFE 

THAN BE SOSBV. 

^ • fittve you Gvor stopped to thinb 

that why you sliould feel uoplGMsani 
in this summer when you can*^i*t nil 
the comforts of the hills if you use 

Valdyaratna Pandit D. 
Bopalaoharlu’s two summer 
remedies. • 

Amrit/vimalaka. 

This is a brain, body and head 
cooling oil for your bath. A daily 
USC3 of it, keeps you in tho host of 

spirits an<l makes you enjoy your 

work with put worjy. The burning 
sensation vanishes at once. A phml 

costs but 12 As. 

JEEVAMRUTAM. 

This is a tonic restorative wiiich 
is absolutely necessary to make good 
^ the loss your system undergoes. 

To strengthen tl»o nerves, t(j 
the memory strong and to revive in 
you a cheerful feeling, Jeev- 
amrutam is just the thing. Ks 3 
. ^erbottle. 

Ayurvedasramam. 

55, Acharappan Street, 

G. T., Madras. 

• • 

B. Oo» '17. 
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I GOOD FURNITURE I 

^ — ■ . .a 

^ One of the wearinesses of life inlA 

^ . ! 

India is bazar-made Furniture. Eutyoul 

m I 

^ can gel good, sound, artistic things fora 
^ drawing-room, dining-room dressing-B^ 

^ 9 

5^ room and office, if you write to the: H 

i ^ 

S. P. G. Mission Workshops, g 

M B 

gg 50, Oivil Lines, IH 

CawnporeJKi 

jS* Designs mid estimates free. SS 

a 

mm 


]he Leading Engineering & Industrial 
Journal of India/' 

“ Ably and refreshingly edited. . . .Well Printed 
Mild lllustnited . . . .an InlJiiontial Technical 
Journal.” — Vide Indian Press, 

"Indian Industries and Power.'.' 

(iNCOKroRATlNf.' ‘‘ INJUAN MOTOR NKWS.”) 

The first and only 

. n- I 7 Journal lo deal exe'lu- Entirdy under 
1003 Motoring Lurojiean 

and Automobilism in control, , 

the East. 

PUBLISHED MONTH LY.—.One Rupee per 
copy. NINE RUPEKS PER ANNUM. POST 
• FREE. In the Far East, Rs. |2- In Great 
Britain, 1G shillings, post free. On the Contin- 
ent 16 marks. In America 4 dollars. 

Offices : BOMBAY : 75, Hornby Road, 
CALCUTTA : Clive BuUdings. Clive St., 
LONDON : 54, New Oxford St. 

Ex. 
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FOR A SHORT TIME ONLY 



MRS, A. BESANT. 

MR. {}. S. ART^NDALE. 

MR. B. ?. WADIA. 

DR. SIR. 8. SUBKAWANIA AIYAK. 
MR. BHUPEMDKANATH BASU.„ 

.7. A. RATMA & CO., 


will bring you life- 
like Bromide Entagr^ 
ment of any of the 
following Patriots. 

DR. DADABHAI NAOROJI. 

MR. B. «. TII.AK. 

MR 'M. K. GANDHI. 

MR. G. K. GOKHALE. 

SIR P. M. MEHTA. 

157. BROADWAY. MADRAS. 


“THE New epa” 


LUCKNOW. 


Thi Chief Muslim Organ of Advanced Views 


If you wish that your advertisement should 
reach the educated Mussalman of the upper "and 
* middle classes and through them to the rest of 
the Musliin public, if you are eager to secure a 
good number of customers from amongst the 
’members of the Muslim Community, then adver- 
tise in* the columns of the “ New Era. It is 
eagerly read by thousafids of Mussalmans and 
regarded by them as the most respectabld of their 
weekliee. 



ManaoRF, 

THE NEW ERA, 

LlicKNOW. 


Madana Vilasam. 

This world-renowned Ayurvedic medicine is 
the best cure for sexual debility ; most useful in 
indigestion, dyspepsia, vomiting and other com- 
plaints of tho stomach ; improves the condition of 
semen ; gives vigour and sexual desire, and pro- 
duces greater pleasure at the time of intercourse. 

^ The effects of this medicine are longstanding 
and undisputed. 

Price 1 Tin for 40 days . . Ks. 2 

„ 1 Dozen Tins . . 20 

„ 1 Gross Tins • • 200 

Packing a/nd PoetOige extra. 

0. M. T. NAMBUDIRI, 

Mwnager^ M. Y. Office^ 

, Post Chalisery ; S. Malaha/r^ 

Ry. Station ; Patiawbi- 

E. Nov. *17. 





IFYdUARE0NTHEWR0NG8IDE0F40 

and troubled with bad digosU^n, dizziness, headaehe and other imiidstakable 
•signs ©fan early decline, you should .pause and think. 

YOU ARE GETTING OLD FASTER THAN 
YOU SHOULD. 

There is no reason why you fihoii4d not enjoy the 4)est health 

— the health norinal at your age. A course of ‘ AfSVAN ' will prolong the 
usefulness of your life by cleaning yonr arteries and kidneys, improving diges- 
tion, bracing ui* the nerves and innsclcb and leaving }cii tit to bear the 
burden of the npproacbing years. ^ 

^s. 1-9 a €otHe. 6f ail efiemists. 

» 
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FREE! FREE!! 


FREE!!! 


ADIIYAKSHA MATHIJR BABU’S 

Sakti Ousliadliaiaya. 

- IS - 

The best and the ckcfipe^t^ the bi^/^esi 
n r.d the tnost reliable Ayurvedic Pharmacy 
in India for the manufacture of skasiric 
medicines and sale thereof both to physi- 
dans and patients, o t, 

Established 
1901 . 

A GREAT BOON TO HUMANITY. 

(i) Factory... Swaniibag Road, Dacca. 

(2) Head Office.. .Patuatuli Street, Dacca. 

(3) Ka'jhi Branch — Dassaswamedh Chat, 
Penares City. (4) Hangpur Branch— 
Uanppur. (5) Calcutta Head Office— 
<52-1 Bcadon Street. (6) Calcutta Branches- 
227 Harrison Road (near Howrah bridge.) 
(7) I Upper Circular Road (facing Scaldah 
Station.) (8) 71-1 RussaRoad, Bhawanipur. 

For Cough Asthma and Debility use 
Chyabanopragfa Rs. 3/- a seer, Makara- 
dhwaja (Panacea for all diseases) Rs. 4/> 
per tola ; SarlbadI Sana (the ideal blo^ 
purifier and tonic) Rs. 3/- a seer ; Anrltarl- 
ghta the great c. c for all kinds of fever J 
Rs. 2/- per scer ; Maha Bbrlogara) Talla 
(the most efficacious hair oil) Rs. 6/- per 
seer ; keep your teeth and mouth tiay and 
free from all complaints by using Dashasa 
Sansbknr Chnrna (annas two per box.) and 
Bribatkhadir Batika (annas three per box.) 

Srinat Braboananda Swank Pfcsidvat, 
Radikrisbaa Mlisloa, Writes 

Visited Sakti Ousl^adhalaya, Dacca, 
today with Swaml Premananda and others 
of Belur Matha and am highly pleasdi 
to find that Ayurvedic System of Medi- 
cines are manufactured here in such a 
big scale. Everything is done under 
special supervision and In strict accuracy 
to the Shastras.«-‘Dacca. 0 


E. Oot"17. . 


I Rai Sahib || 
I Dr. K. C. Das’st 

S ■ “B 

^ HEALTH RESTORER 

GUIDE TO llEAUTU, wealth and tt 
prosperity. It is n very useful ® 
^book cotieeriiing the daily life of young ^ 
g.«<l old. I 

Distributed gratis and post free. ^ 
^ THE SWAHTHYA SXlIAYA Wi 

^ PHARMACY, ^ 

^ 30/2, Harrison Road, CALCUTTA. B 

^ E. Oet. ’ 17 . 

Leprosy not more tliaii 
ten years’ standing, Lehco- 
derma ard patches of any 
duration and ali descrip- 
tions cured radicaiiy and 
harmiessiy in four weeks. 
Rs- 10-8 per week- The 
marked effect wiii be seen 
in a week. A week’s treat- 
ment Rs. Bfortriai. 

WORKS, P. O.'Seadon SquoM, 

B. Dot. 17. OALOUTTA. 
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Both Volumes I &*II are ready! 

ELEMENTS OF 

HINDU ICONOGRA'fHT 

BY T. A GOPINATHA RAO, M.A., 

Supei'intendent of Archaeology, Tr.ivancorc State. 

. IN TWO VOLUMES. 

! UBlilSHEl) UNDER fllE DIS ^IN0U1SHED PATHONAfJE OF THE (lOVKKNMENT OF Hl8 
DKlHNESrf THE MAHARAJAH OF TRAVANCOKK. 

Vol. \ ;n two Parts, bound separately AiSHRU and other beities. 

VcK II in two Parts, bound separately -SIVA and other Deities* 

The hook deals exhaustively with Hindu Tmiiges and contains an exhaustive descrip- 
tion of them, based on original Sanskrit Texts. A mere perusal of the volume will convince 
the reader of its great value as a book of reference and of the original research it has involved. 
>!ven to laymen it will be a pleasure to run througli tlse \()lumes with great advanta^^^et;. 
themselves. This is the first of its kind in such a field, and w^e h()f»e that the learned public 
will patronise the same by sending in their t^rders as^ early as' possible. 

o 

Price per Set, Rs. 30. Posteoe,, etc , extra ? 

The Volumes arc printed on high«class antique paper, and are tastefully 
bound in superior cloth, gilt lettered. 

More than 140 ^half tone Illustrations in Vol. I, and 160 
Illustrations in Vol.. 11 ,* are inserted. 

(#'A Booklet Prospootus will be sent free on application to : — 

The Law Printing House, .Post Box 336, 

Mount Road, Madras. 

R. Got *18. 
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.■saasBMiaa 

■ 

I Save Your MONEY and HEALYH. 

il BY usma 

SI 

gj| Ayurvedlo IVIedlclncs 

B PREPARED BY 

S The Zandu Pharmaceutical Worka^ 

B ELFHINSTONE ROAD, BOMBAY- ' 

89 

S GOLD Medals awarded at Calcutta and Madras and Po6na All* India Ayurvedic 

£ Exhibitions. 


Hrihat Mariji 8f;lia<li Quath. Best Blood Purifier per }lb. Slo. 10 0 
Viisavalolia. Rest Cure for Cough .]lb. .. Be 0 10 0 

CATALOGUES FREE ON APPLICATION. 





ALUMIIMIUM. 

Utensils of guaranteed pure British 
Aluminium made by English manu- 
facturers in large quantity on hand. 
Old and broken taken back. Illustrat- 

oet. 

ed price list free on application. 

JTEEWAN LAL & Co.i, 

Government and Railway Contractors (marine, medical, Ordnance 
Military etc.) 


lal. Addresa “Martalumlii” 65. Canning Street, Calcutta, 

cideutta & Bonbay. Kaneara Chawl, Bombay. 

Pbouf. 3152. 


B. Oak. '17. 
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“ COMMERCE” 

A WEEKLY REVIEW OF 

Indlin Financial. Commercial and Industrial 

Progress 



THE LEADING FINANCIAL WEEKLY. 


Each Number Go'idains 

INTERESTING, TOPICAL, AUTHORITATIVE 
ARTICLES 

BY BERT WRITERS. 


Snbscrijjtion Rs. 15/- per Annum f)ayablc strictly 
in advance.^ . 

Orders must be accompanied by a remittance, otherwise 
they will not be executed. 

Postage Free. 


FOR ADVERTISING RATES 

APPLY to: — 

The Manager, COM MERGE," 

6, Mifisio/i ^Row, CAJ^CUTTA, 


Er. 


Ceylon Patriot 

AND WEF.KDY ADVERT;SER. 

Th.e only Secular English Newspaper in 
NORTH CEYLON. 

Aim National Progress on Social, 
Hfioral, Iiidnstrial, Educational 
and Political Lines- 

ESTABLISnKD 1863. 53 YEARS OLl>. 

Edited and managed entirely by Ceylonese ; 
published weekly at Jaffna, Ceylon ;.oircuInte8. 
largely in Ceylon, India, Burmab, Straits 
Settlements and Federated Mabiy Statef-.' 

— Inland, Rs. 5 ; for Europe, the 
StraitsJ Malay, Natal, Rs. 

I For Rates of Advertisements, please apjdyj 
I Jaffna, \ A. CANAGARATNAM. 
i Ceylon. J Proprietor. 

\ Ex. 


* 






REtO THIS ONCE! ■ . BUT THIRK IWICE!! 

KAMODIPOTTEJAK CIIUHNA I” 

A Klnfl of Nerve Tonics. 

Life is very short, but that is no reason why we should not enjoy 
all the pleasures during this short p *riod. But if you lack either in 
nerves, strength or brain-power, certainly you cannot enjoy. • 

Take t^amodipottelok Chapne for a short time and see the 
marvellous change wrought in yourself. 

is sure and certain Specific again.st premature weakness, nervous 
dehUity, of whatever nature, either mental or physical. Stops 
sperm atorrhcc|i. • 

Thr^e Davs’ Trial will convince, 

IF NOT, MONEY BETURNED. 

This Specific is intended only for males. 

Price per bottle. He 1-8. Postage extra. 

SAPAT A CO.. 

B. Oot. ’ 17 . Kalbadevi Road, BOMBA K 
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« WONBEfi OF WONBEBS. S 

m IIKKK IS Hi 

H Super Abounding HeaKh for You. H 

Ml Mind Aflame-Heart Agio-Body Atingle H 



If you seek supreme health, pet manent cure, 
Abundant Vitality, Everlasting Momorvs wonderful 
Brain-Power, startling Endurance, Eagle Sight, 
Tremendous Nerve power, Magnificient Manhood and 
immense Vital energy; If you long to get rid of your 
ailments be it chronic, fatal or complicated whether of 
Brain, Chest, stomach or any part of the body; If you , 
desire to live young for ever; to defy old age, to 
exterminate disease, and conquer death; If you want 
to re*infuse tremendous nerve force and supreme 
manly vigor which you lack because of youthful errors, 
or indulgence, then learn this New Science of Divine 
Healing, an elixir of life recently discovered It will 
cost you nothing to investigate. No Medicines, Drugs, 
Exercise, fasting, apparatus. Dieting fads. 

a 

•An entirely new creation of Body and splendid 
manhood is guaranteed A Home-treatment for all 
forms of diseases 






Lltefature free on request 

National Wealth Developing Co., 

Benares City. 

E, D««. 17. 


fun lUDlAn REVIEW ADVERTISER. 


THt BHARAT IHSURANGE. CO., Ltd 

EitablUhea 1896. 

ENTIRELY UNDER INDIAN MANAGEMENT- 

Head Offiob LAHORE. 

Bkanchbs : — Lahore, Delhi, Rawalpindi, Ajmere, 

Lucknow, Nagpur and Bankipur. 

A idkcmNCiES P oIAir, Mangalore, Calcutta, Bangalore, 
Karachi, Bukkur and Bombay, * 

(1) Funda Exceed ... ... Rh. 2u.2r»,000 

(2) Surplus about ... ... ,, V,(K),()l)0 

(8) Claims paid exceed ... ... „ 17,00,000 

Major B. B. Patterson, LA., Finance Member, writes : — 

1 have great pleasure in certifying the prompt settle- 
ment of the claim in respect q/ policy No 10100 of JiSte 
Maharaja Rattan Singhji. The deceased Maiiaraja died 
on 3rd January, 1017. On r 4 iceipt of information 
Mr. Mohan Lai Malhoutra, Secretary. Bharat Insurance 
Co,. Ltd , Ajmere Branch, on spgt and helpMl the 

relntives of Ike decensed in JllLing up death papers 
which wore sent duly completed on 19th March, 1917. 
Ra 20,000 the amount of the policy has been paid to-day, 
the 30th March, 1917, as per Cheque No 14B 31533/48.5, 
on Bank of Bengal, Lahore, dated 22iid March, 1017, 
which was personally brought by the said Secretary. 
Ah the estate of the said Maharaja is under the Court of 
Ward Department, I, as a Head of the Department, 
highly appreciate the promptness with which payment 
Jbgi««^,en made. 

E. March ’Id. 


(Quides to Success & 
Happiness in Life 

1. Short, Practical. Special, Scientific Instructions 

on How to Shnke Hands and Influence Peoplo nt n 
Glance. • ** 

2. Short, Practical Tnatructions on The Art of 
Winning Peoples' Favour and Confidence Quickly. 

If you know that you do not know tho secrets loading 
to Success and Happiness in life the above Instruotions 
will teach you. 

If you do not know that you do nob know the secrets 
leading to Success and Happiness in life they will en- , 
lighten you. 

If you think you know tho secrets leading to suooeBS 
and Happiness in life they will relieve your doubts. 

If you know that you know the seorets leading to Buo- 
cessand Happinoss in life they will entertain you. 

if you seek a footing in an office or business, they will 
help you to get it. 

If you seek promotion or a iJectum^ they will assist you 
to secure it. 

If you have a desire they will enable you to satisfy it* 

Ikare methods ; unique k^iachs. 

No tedious reading Htateinenb of naked truths without 
draperies. Bent registered for Rs. 15 , Rs. 5 only res- 
pectively ; Opportunity is knocking at your door, Seize 
it and Success and Happiness are surely yours. Don’t 
delay. Apply NOW to— ^ 

a. 8. D. BCHARMAN Esq., G. Sc. N.Y., (U.8.A.) 6. 
E. Nov. 17. Agra {India.), 


BEST COORG COFFEE. 

POPULAR. 

BISON HEAD BRAND 

T r y O 11 c e. 

Crown ill Coorg, Cured and sized by Machinery under expert supervision ; has stood the test 
ul' time and secured the highest awards at all the leading Exhibitions. 

^ Few equalled, but none sui‘p^''S^®^ excellence and aroma, and the Plantation Coffee advertised 
by others is not to be compared with ours 

DELIVERED FREE AT YOUR DOOR BY POST PER V. P. P. PACKED* IN 7 lb. DRILL BAGS : — 

Fine Peaberry Coffee. Ks. 4/8/ -per 7 lb. bag. 

No. 1 Coffee „ 3/14/-- „ . 

n 2 ,, )) d/lO/-, „ 


Tins Pink Label for Rs. 4/14/,- and 


Parchment Finest Peaberry. Rs. 5/5/ -per 7 Ih. bag 
,, -No.!. ,,4,4^- ,, 

y „ 4/- „ 

Also Fresh Roasted and Ground Coffee 4 one lb. 

6 one lb. Tins. Do, for Rs. 7/4/,- Post free per Y. P. P.^ 

Also FRE8HJROA8TED AND GROUND COFFEE 4 onb lb. Tins Pink Label for Rs. 4-14-, and 6 one Ibi Tim 
Do. for Rs. 7-4-, Post free per V.P.P. Stocks and Prices Liable to Fluctuation 

Satisfaction guaranteed; buy from us direct and be sure you get BliSON READ BRAND CUF' 
FEB aud thus full value for your money and save all intermediate profits. 

pur Roasted Coffee has J)een much appreciate^ by the Troops in Mesopotamia. 

Small samples sent post ^npaid on application. 

Special terms for large quantities for Trade, Clubs, Mosses &c. Kindly mention this Magazine when ordering. 
Apply .— ThiE: CVl ^IMAGER, THE HUN8UR WORKS, HUN^UB, Mt/aore Pro v inca, 
El August ’18. 
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THE ANNAPURNA COOKER 

Guarantees a complete meal of 4 dishes, automatically cooked within 
45 minutes at a fuel cost of one Pie per head and of maximum nutrition 
and digestibility. It is very economical in use. It will save from Ks. 2 to 
Rs. 5 per month, so that it will pay for itself in a few months. The Cooker 
is very simple and safe, so that even a girl of 10 years can cook for whole 
family. Prices are also reasonable. Drop a card to-day for the full 
descriptive literature. 

ANNAPURNArCOOKER COY., 

Arbind Building, Bombay, 


E. Nov. ’17. 



No. 4. 
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The Eseulapius Renehles Co. 

IVI. G. RAIMT’S. 

.-i^CTOriOCOClne Cui*e for Gonorrhoja and 
Gleet of any standing. Per phial, Rs. 2-0-0. 

3^pPllllrie Cure for Syphilis at any stage; 
also for Rheumatism, Fistula, Piles, and 
Ulcers over the body. Per phial, Rs 2 C 0. 

Amt 3 -B«rie Cure for uterine diseases of 
women ; also for barrenness, menstrual 
pain, etc. Ter phial, Rs. 2-0-0. 

Gon t h O r Vl ne Brain Food and luvigoiator. 

^ Fci phial, Ab. 12. 

H 3 lro<lyne — Hair Dye. Per box, As. 12. 

Ve n U S H s 1 r- o 1 1 . Best medicated toilet 
requisite. Grows the hair very rapidly. Price 
per phial, As. 12. 

^^nt3lln3. Best medicated tooth-powder 
Stops the teeth from bleeding, hardens them 
Price per box. As. 3. 

G. Rsnt’s Coffee Works— 

No. 1 — Laxmi brand Coftee. 

No. 2 — Vishnu brand Cohce. 

Rent’s Inks.— 

Blue- Black, Copying and Fountain Pen Inks, 

828, Thamhu ChettySt,, G. T. MADRAS. (India.) 

B, Got. 17. 


FOR 

60 OD PROSPECTS 
LEARN 

hccouDtancy anil Short-hand 
by Past. 

Apply for Rroopectus': 

G. C. Education^ 

ff 0 City. 

E Got. 17. 
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The Duty of every Patriotic Indian 


18 TO SUUSCKII’.K TO 


“THE MESSAGE:” 

[The true Indian English daily. Thin Ik the only daily in the B inihuy Pronidenoy whii*h 
is conducted purely by Indians and which advocates the caime i>t India with zuul and force.] 

Beat Writers Specially Enffaged- 

REUTER AND ASi,0CIA7t0 PN€SS SUBSCRIBED. 

* The Home Rule Bill,’ drafted under the auspices of the ‘ Home Rule Le *gLie,’ by Mr, 
JOSEPH BAPTI8TA, first appeared in tins paper. 


Cheapest ! 
Bocal. 
Ks. Ah. 


Cheapest ' 
Mohisuil. 
Rh. As. 


Cheapest ! ! ! 
Thr. Agencies. 
Ms. An. 


Yearly 

Half-yearly 

Quarterly 


ACENTS AVAiXrFJJ AT A1#B (nONTRKS. 

THE MANAGER, 

“The Message/’ BOMBAY, 




KHAR BAHADUR WaJfct LALJU SAU. 

GOVERNMENT SUPPLIER, 

PROPRIETOR 

TLe South iLdian Safe & Lock Marilg : Co., 
150, Broadway, Madras. 


SILKS ! 


r silks' ! ! " 


SILKS ! I ! 

t^hma^Silk or Murhhidabad Silk. 7 yards X 

Tttle bilk, LlO yards X 1 g", R, :;^U 2J, 2.». ^ 

■J'aNhUi Silk, 12 v.iids X Kh Ud 

'I’a.sMi. Silk, :i \ X tili", Rs :i/l, ,2/,'^, 

Tuariur Silk, J y^irdn X 3ti', Rh. ], 1/S, [)! 

JbilVthrt Silk, yards < X .‘hi", Ks. 6, S, 10, 12. 

Eudi Silk, 7 yards x b l", Rh OS, 2{S, .10, 40. 

Mooga, IJ yards X 28", Kh. 20, .'lO, O.b, K) * * 

Retuso Silk, 40 years x T.S", R 1 . 18, 20, 22. 

White Silk I^hoti with border like Salem' 10 <G bv bO" 
Ks. 2r> to 20. * 

Narmudi, 10 x 0 by bO", Us. 12 to M. • 

Narniiidi Surees or Puds\ai, IS x IT, Us. 12 U 10. 
Narnmdi, 8 x 50", Us. 0 to 7. ’ • ’ ' 

Narmudi, 7 bO", b to 0. 

Narmudi, 6 x bO", Rs. I 4/8. 

lieuarefi^ Silk Sarees in different colors. Can bo eilpplied 
at a oheuper rate. Price list on applioation. 

Best Musk per tola, Uh 3b, 

Brass Toys for children No. 1, Us. 3 — I ; No. 2, Us. 2 -8; 

No. 3, Us. 1—12. 

Best Jafft'on per tola, Rs. 2. 

Best Gorochanai per tola. Us. 8. 

Assatoifl^da, a tin of lb colas. Re, 1. 

Desi Shasvl, Plain, from Ks. b, b/8, 0/8 and tts,.lb. 

L>o. Enibroidorodi from Rs. 20 to 200. 

Apply to S. RAMAIYER, 

Post Box 238. • 21, Choonapukoor LanOi 

I .Ootober 17. lOALCUTTA, 



Telegrams: — ‘^Faitb. ’ Telephone ^o. 22. 

Safes of all kind^ and Patterns always in stojk. 
Bengal Steam Coal & Coke always available. 
Hardware materials, Marble tiles, Moorings, 
Ceilings etc., etc. 

HaiD Offiob : 38, 3r8 Lim Aeaeb, Madras. 

B. July 18. 
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1 

What is Junora ? * 

Start taking 


• 

JUNORA is a pure, delicate, dry 

Junora to-day. 

-4 


wine, combined with appetising 




herbs, fruit extract and the organic 




glycero-phosphates of lecithin-ovdf. 

] unora strengthens 



Appetising herbs have been com- 

the Nerves. 



bined with wine for many cen- 




turies, and is now sold as “ Ver- 

j The Kicrease ^f nerve-strain is 



mouth*’ in large fjuantities all 

1 one of the great evils of modern 



over the world. .Ilnoua, in iiddi- 

1 life. In the organic pihosphates 



tion to the heiiefioial (juabties 'jf 

1 are the vital substitutes which give 



ordinary pure wine, and the 

energy to nerve and brain. Junora, 



pleasant appetising properties of 

rich in this life-giving essential, 



vermouth, has a power which no 

is recommended by the medicarl- 



other wine or vermouth possesses, 

profession. Lecithin-ovo is deriv 



on account of its containing the 

ed from the yolk of eggs, and is 



most wonderful nerve-tonic known 

prepared by Humphrey Taylor & 



to science, viz., the organic glycero 

Co. themselves. 

1 


- phosphates of lecithin-ovo. ( 



1 

1 

Don’t wait until you 



. _ 1 

are run down. Make 


- 

Junora your daily drink 

) 

The Price of Junora brings it 

! 



as it makes you healthy and keeps 


within reach of all. You need 

you healthy. Take it when you 


not take a large quantity. 

are fit, because it keeps you so. 



Junora is the ideal nm» Iznic. 


Rs. O-S per Bottle. 


AGENTS : SPMCEli i 

t 

iCo. I/m, Madsas. 


likToh ’ 18 . 
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TRIUNPHS OVER TORTURES 


How many beings suffer in silence from pain-shots 
of Nevyalgia, Headaoho, Bciatioa, Sprains, Back-ache, 
Chest-pain, Swollen-limbs, Weak- muscles, ^ooth-ache» 
and Ear-ache — in fact, all pain maladies. Why not get 
yourself reliered of these. Koscue i^d roliof come with 
a single nibbing in 

AMRUTANJAN * 

A W E LCO M E RELIEF 

• 

From aches and pains. Amrutanjan has cured hun- 
dreds and thousands of pain-ridden beings and will do 
the same to you. Amrutanjan helps the easy cure of 
flits, bruises and scalds as well. A medicine-chest in 
itsoH’ for a hundred ailments. Bold everywhere at 
Ah H per pot. 


3 R U_ I S E S 




HEUMAtlSMf 


% Amputanjan Depot., 

$ — > Bombay or Madras, 


K. Oct '17 

The People’s Magazine. 

iCE y LON'S LEAJJING WEETCLV) 

Published every Sunday. 

EDITED BY T- P. MASILAMANY. 

Every number is replete with authoritative articles 
By Expert Writers. 

It deals with the current affairs of India and Ceylon 
in a more comprehensive form than is attempted by 
any other journal in Ceylon. 

Annual Biibacription (strictly in advance) Rs. 3-8, 
Best Advertising Modiuin^ For terms and Particulars, 

Apply ‘ 

The Managing Editor, 

THE PEOPLE'S MAGAZINE, 

8, San Sebastian Hill, 

COLOMBO. 

DOMESTIC ECONOMY 

(TAMIL.) 

By T, P. MASILAMANY, M.R.A.S. 

Should be found in every Tamil home. 

A very useful anddnstructive book for Tamil girls. 

Price Twelve Annas. 

Apply to 

The Managing Editor, 

THE PEOPLE’S MAGAZINE. 

8, Ban Sebastian Hill, 

Er. . . COLOMBO. 


INDIA. 


Ebtahlibhed as a Monthly, 1891 
Estsblishbd* AS A Wbbklt, 1898. 

Price 3 Annas. (With Postage, Annas.) . 

^Annual Subscription (including Postage'), Rs. 8, 
For G months, Rs. 4^8. 

India ” is a weekly •journal designed to bring the 
United Kingdom and its Indian Empire into closer re- 
gular communication. It deals with the current affairs 
of India in a more comprehensive form than is attempted 
by any other serial publieation. For Indian readers it 
sets forth the opinions expressed by our publio^men and 
the British Press regarding those subjects that concern 
Indian policy and that bear on the material progress of 
our Eastern Empire. Thus, it aims at forming a conti- 
nuous line of interohango of thought between the two 
communities that may serve to make plain the relative 
bearing of England's obligations and India’s claims which 
underlie the great problem of Indian administration. 

One essential method adopted in the weekly “ India ” 
is that of giving a oontinuous record of all proceedings 
in both Houses of Parliament that relate to Indian affairs. 
Ibis reooyd alone suffices to make the journal invaluable 
for regular perusal and permanent reference: 

Subscription should hh remitted to : — 

THE MANAGER. “ INDIA.’ 84 ft 85. PALACE 
Ex. CHAMBERS. WESTMlllSTEB. LONDON. 
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MHATRE’S ART STUDIO 



i Memorial Statues, 

; Busts, and Idear 
Figures 

I KXECUTKI) TO ORDEU IN 

I Marble, Bronze, or 
I Plaster 

|PAINTINGS OF 

lP0RTR£.iT3 

r 

hOEAL FIGURES & 

|desigims, etc. 

\ 

. 1 

. S»PHURST B PieOt. 

I roo. 7, Bombay. 


Hii Highnofl-e The Late Maharaja Chamarajendra Wadiar Baluidurt 
of Myooro.— Biyaitr^ Dyrbar. 


B. Pec. *17 


LIFH-BIZB. 




TEE ISLIAN ES7ISW ADVERTISER. 






PURITY AND QUtHTY GUARANTEED. 
KAVJRAJ N N. SEN’S 

Keshranjan 

Propired under princely patronage the only 
Indian TTair vigour highly medicated 
nnd exquisitely perfumed. * Unrivalled in promot- 
ing hair-growth and restoring lost hair. 

Its regular use is sure to bring in a luxuriant 
growth. Promotes sound sleep and eradicates all 
d mdriifF and other impurities from scalp. 

USE KESHRA^^J'^N TO DAY 

and decide for yourself wtioh you will une hereafter. 
Re. 1 per bottle. Post-free Re. 1-5. 

Everybody needs A Nerve-Tonic 

at every time of the year, to braoe him up after a long 
and dreary illness or overwork and exhanstioD eauAed by 
daily* avocations of life. Our Aswa(tandh<Lrishta is a 
purely vegetable tonic containing the life-giving pro^ 
parties of Aswngandha whioh acts directly on the nerve- 
oentroB, charging them with now energy and vigour, build- 
ing up^a decaying Bystem and bracing up every organ of 
the body. The first few doses will make you feel better 
and brighter and helj^jiau to do your work with loss 
fatigue. Voi^^W^pwell at night and wake up in the 
morning 'feeling refreshed and rea^y for a good day’s 
work. 

Price of one Phial Re. 1 

Packing ana Postage As. 7 

One dozen Phials Hs. 10 

KavIraJ Nagandpa Nath San. 

Member of the Society of Chemical Industry, liondon ; 
CbeTnieal Society, Paris ; Surgical Aid Society, London ; 
Chemioal Sooiety, Atnerioa, etc., eto., etc. 

18-1 & 19: Lower Chitpur Boad, 

CALCUTTA. 

TtUgramB KBSBRANJAN" Oaleuttfi. 
Agents for Madras : — 

All our roedioinas are sold at Caloutta prices at : — 
Measrs. T. B. 8UBRAMAM1A*& Co., 

Jan.'lS. I ; 32, Armanian Btroat, MADRAS* 

3 


A COURSE OF 

Indian Gymnastics, Part i. 

Approved by tJte Director of Pyhlic Instructuyn^ 
MadmCy and patronized by the Mysore Oovemnjf^t. 



The best book on the subject containing 56 
graduated exercises of Daiidals and Baskies. Fully 
explained in English, Tamil, Telugu nnd Oanarese 
ip one book. Price As. 12. Postage extra. 

A few select Testimonials are given belou^*^’*^*,^ 

John Adam, Esq.,, M.A., Bnr.-nt-Law, Crown 
Prosecutor, High Court, Madras; — “Of these 
Branches Mr. Raghavulu Naidu had the reputa*^ 
timi of being one of the cleverest exponents in 
Madras. * ^ Cannot fail to enable any one prsc^# 
tice or teach these gtiengtheiiing and health 
giving exercises.” 

J. C. Rollo, Esq., M.A., Principal, Pachaiyappa*fl 
College, Madras : — “ Will certainly prove ex- 
tremely useful to students.” • 

PiUl II. 

Containing ^2 grmlvated exerdsee is ready for 
sale. PjneSf As. 12 f'ostu^p' extra. 

BOTH PARTS AT A TIME, Re. 1-4 0. 

Postage extra. 

Hon. Mr. Justice Kumarnsami Sastriar Avgl., 
B.A., B.L., High Court Judge, Madras 

“ I api sure students will find it very useful.** 

Apply RAQHAVULU NAIDU, 

Senior Gymnastics Instructor^ Pachaiyappa-s 
College^ Madras. 

N.B . — PJease mentiooAhis joumel when ordertsf. 

E. 0*1. 17. 
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THE LAW EXAMINATION SERIES 

FOR B.L.. APPRENTICES' AND GOVERNMENT 
SPECIAL TEST EXAMINATIONS. 


B. L. Degree EsaminatloA.-'CAtechiflms of tho Law 

o/ EWd«wc« awd CHwinai Low contain questionn set 
BJj. Degree Examinati<yn8 from 1899 up to the 
present year (1916) with exhaoative answers, important 
rulings, tabular analyses, observations of the Law Com- 
missioners' Useful Judicial Pronouncements in parallel 
oases, furnishing a lucid exposition of the English and 
Indian Case-Law. Rs. 2-4-0 for each subject. 

AppreatUes' Examination.— Catechisms of the Law 
of Practice and Procedure (Civil) and Criminal 
cedure Code contain questions set at the Apprentices' 
Examination from 1901 up to 1916, with exhaustive 
answers, etc. Rs. 2-4-0 for each subject. 

Criminal Judicial Testa: Higher and Lower Gradet.— 
Catechisms of the Indian Penal Code^ the Evidence 
Act, the Code of Criminal Procedure and Medical 
Jurisprudence contain all the questions set at the 
CHminat Judicial Tests, Higher and Lower Grades 
from 1898 up to 191.0, with exhaustive answers, etc. 
Rs. 2-4-0 for each subject. 

Beveaue-Tests— Highe^ and Lower Gradies — 
Catechisms of Revenue Acts and Regulations, the 
standing orders of the Board of Revenue, the Stamp, 
Income-tax and Excise Manuals, Manuals of Village 
and Taluk Accounts and the ^edal Funds Code 
^.contain questions set at the Revenue Tests-- Higher and 
Lower Grades from 1898 up to 1916, with exhaustive 
answers, oto. Rs. 2-4-0 for each subject. 

Acoouat Test —Catechisms of the Civil Account 
Code and the Civil Service Regulations contain all 
available questions set at the Account Test from 1884 
aBdl894 respectively op to 1916, with exhaustive answers, 
etc., Rs. 2-4-0 and Re. 1-4-0 respectively. t 

^^'^techetieal Guide to the Civil Account Code. 

* '’fisr2-4-0 eaoh. 

■ A MANVAL OF 

PRECIS-WRITING AND INDEXING. 

This work oontains an elaborate introduotien 
thoroughly revissd and re-written, giving useful di^M- 
*fionB. hints, etc., regarding offioial oorrespoudenoe, 
s^ustive notes on stylo, and the question papers 
■at at the Prdcis-Writing Test from 1809 to 1894 and 
from 1906 to 1911, witli a neat and clear precis of ^h. 

The body of the Manual oontains genuine offloial 
leAers. endorsements, circulars, memoranda, resolutions, 
renorts. speeches, etc., written and spoken by distinguish- 
ed public servants and other eminent men expressing 
Ihair opinions on several important subjects, furnishing 
Tarieus forms in which an offloial communication gene- 
raHy be^ns, such as 

“ni Adverting (With advertence. With reference, Be- 
fA^nsl to your letter, offloe memorandum, endorse- 

mant, oiroular, resolution. Report No dated the . . . 

tubjeot of ... . I hikve honour (I am diraot- 
ud initruofcid, deBired)toobservo, state, inform, yubmit, 
Mimate, transmit, forward, explain, enquire, request, 
a^owled& receipt, enclose, direct your rttention, 
invite joxF sHtention, etc. 

O A Naieaan & Co,, Publishers, Madras, 
Meoera. Bigginhothanw Ltd., Madras, Banaalore, 
umApA gXttfheir SMion Book-SiaUlt 


THE FAST.eROWIIS WHITE HOUSE 

TAILORS, DRAPERS A SHIRT SPECIALISTS 

TSNNiB SHIRTS as per ‘‘ THE TENNIS.” 
sketch, Rs. 1/8, 1/10, 

1/12 each. 

Khaki Twill, Rs. 1/16, 

\ 2 / 12 , 

„ ^ Mull, Rs. 1/12. 

Cream Serge Tennis 
Trousers 2 for Rs. 18. 

Coat Trousers, Rs. 2 1 . 

All Wool Puttoo Sport- 
ing Coats, Rs. 17/8. 

Oriental Suits, Rs. Q/12 each. 

Mill Suits 3 for Rs. 14/8 Rs. 1/4 extra for 
Waistcoats. 

Khaki Shirts, Rs. H each. 

„ Stockings, Rs. 2/14 each. 

Khaki Knitted Tub, Ah. 8 each. 

Cotton Socks, fancy, from As. 8 to As. 15 
per pair. 

J. E* SALES A CO.. 162 , Mount Road, iTuifi^us. 
E. Nov. '17, 

Registration of Mill Tickets. 

TRADE MARKS AND DESIGNS. 

Mill-Owners and Manufacturers desiring 
TO Register their Tickets or Labels 
should write for information to the Manager, 

■ “ Indian Textile Journal,” 

27, Medovfs Street^ Bombay. 

o 

PATENTS ItorTnVENTORS 
Obtained in India and other countries at 
moderate mtes. , ^ 

Apply 

M. C. RUTNALIUR k CO., Patent Agente, 
(Established 1890) 27, Msd&ufs St., Bombay. 

SITUATIONS IN INDIAN COTTON MILLS* 

Mill Managers and others requiring situation in ootton 
mills should oommunicate with the Manager, Indian 
Textile JoqrnaJ,'' 27, Medow's Street, Bombay, who will 
be glad to give the necessary information free of charge. 

** The Indian Textile Journal (Established 1890). 

Proprietors : 

IWI' c. Rutnuour a Co., Bomhau. 

Ex. 
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Watermafi’s (M^Foantain'Pen 


Watorman’u Patent Spoon Feed fitted to thin PEN prevents blots and allows ehe ink to be used to the last drop. 
WeAttipan’s “ Ideals Fountain Pons are made in differont,8tyIes of holders, as illustiated. 

Waterman’s'* Ideal" Fountain Pens are made in one quality only. The difioreiiue in the uost of the various num- 
bers is due to the inoreasod size of barrel and nib. 


INK CAPACITIES. 


Style. 1 

No. 

Drops of Ink held. 

Contains Ink to wuitb. 

Words. 

Hours. 

( 

. 2 

60 • 1 

16,0(Kt . ! 

11 


Straight Cup { 

:i 

70 1 

18,001) 

13 


I 

4 

7.^) 

20.000 

15 



12 

75 

20,000 

15 


) 

13 

75 e 

20,000 , V 

15 


Cone Cup .. J 

H 

75 

20,000 

15 


) 

16 

125 

30,000 

25 




1 



— iS* 


NQTf — Pensoan be had either in Fine, Medium Broad, Extra Broad, Oblique or Turned- up points. 

We make a speciality of ox«ati,ly oiatching in gold the point and action of the boat known , stool nibs. .When 
this is dosired orders should bo aQuornpaiiiocl by a pattern. 





Mottled Vuloanite- 


^ 0 . 12. Cone Cap Holder, plain or chased black, red or mottled vuloanite, fitted witli No. 2 gold nib. 


II 

■I 


13. 

14. 


16. 


Cone Cap Holder, plain or chased blaok vuloanite, fitted with No. 3 gold nib. 
Cone Cap Hblder, chased blaok or mbttled vuloanite, flttoJ ivith No. 4 gold nib. 
Cone Cap Holder, blaok vuloanite, fitted with No. 6 gold nib? 


each Rs. 7/14 
. eaoh Ra. II/4 
n Rs. 13/2 
„ Ra. 18/12 


Addison & Go., Ltd:, Mounjt Road, Madras. 


II 
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FOURTH YEAR OF ISSUE 


The Indian Year Book^ 

1917 , 


Edited by SIR STANLEY REED, LL.D. 

Complete and up>to-date epitome of India, 
of practical value to every bqsines^ man. 

“ No veteran student^ will find a page which does not contain some addition to his 
previous knowledge.”- THE HAIl.Y TELEGRAPH (London). 

t % 

“ An indispensable reference- book for all who are interested in Indian affairs.” — 
STATESMAN (Calcutta). 

“It contains such a mass of accurate information that its value, cannot be overestimat- 
ed.”— MILITARY MAIL (London). 

“ An authoritative exposition of every topic and problem it includes in its pages by 
eminent and well-informed men, capable of a lucid and reliable treatment of the subjects they 
from first-hand knowledge and information.” — JAM-E-.l AMSIIED (Bombay). 

“Should be in every library and on every office table. The men of affairs will find it 
indispensable and will wonder how he has managed to do without it up to date.— CIV^IL AND 
MILITARY GAZETTE (l^ahore). 

“ It ir an admirahio Wbitakfr’s Annual for India, and we'oommend it to our read eri'.” 
— INDIAN REVIEW (Madraa). 


(London). 


“jThere is l^hardly a subject of interest which is not treated.’’^iHlfi STANDARD 

y, 

CoDtaiBB 700 pages, bbtind in half-leather and lettered in gold. 

Prl«« 6 RupeaSp Poataga 4 Annasp by V. P. P. 6 Annas. 

OMLEltS ARE NOW BEING ROOKED. 

. •> 

Published by BENNETT, COLEMAN & Co., Ltd, 

‘*Tbi Timt tf India” Offlcit, BOMMY k CALCBTTI. 
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ASTROLOGY. 

The best and moeb reliable Teib as to the Truth of 
Antrology is that which may be obtained from a reading 
of your own Uoroauo|>e. The Chirologioal 8ooiet> 
established for the oontirmation and veritleatioii ot the 
truths of all oooult scion oos in giving 

READINGS OF YOUR LIFE & POSSIBILITIES 
FOR RUPEE ONE ONLY! 
a Money Odder for One Kupcr^ with ooirect date, 
time, sex, and place of birth. Also, it possible, send a *| 
clear iniprossion of both palms iahon by riibbor-slaiDp 
ink, taking oare that the hollow of the palm is also 
impresBcd. * 

other Astrologer cun give a hdicr reading of 
your horoscope, 

MONEY BEFUNUBD IF RE^DINO Ih NOT Tl’.Un. 

I'ujo (Unsolicited Testvmonials \ — 

“ Your delineation has longed (uo tu bolieve in 
Astrology." , 

(9d.) A. U. Bennet, 11 A., (Cantab ) , 1. Imp. C 8. 

** You have stated every ilot^ii of my, character and 
past life as 1 alone can know it, with humiliating 
accuracy. Your predictions, especially with regard to 
certain coming events, have all come to bo marvellously 
correct and strange.*’ 

(Sd.) HARINATH DE, M.A. (Cantab.), 

Celebrated Linguist tSt Scholar, 

Librarian^ Imperial Library. 

Secretary, Chirologioal Society, 

54, Amherst Bow, 

— CALCUTTA. 

E M*roh’18. • . 


Commercial Union Assurance 
Co., Ltd. 

Incorporated in England. • 

ItKAD OFFK’K: 

24, 25, 2(i, Coruliill, London, E.C. 

tJapitil £2,950,000 

To^ul Assets exceed ... £22,000,000 

The above Company traiiBuets ; — 

Fire, Los.s ol I’rolits in ('oiisecjnence of Fire, 
Marine, J.ife, Aceidpiit and Sickness, 
Burelaiy, Fidelity (.iuaiaiilee. • 
liUANCll UKFICE; 

Cbnstiiiri Collefft* Buildiiigh, Madras. 

A, a HANBUBY, 

Branch Manager.^ 

E February 'IP. * 


The “TELEGRARH,” 

S^uSlisRed Svevy Saturday, 

Is not a paper that caters for one province or one class. Its ne\/s and notes cover the whole ol the Indian' 
Empire and the foreign countries. * 

It is a paper for the world ; the cheapest, the best and brightest pictures, portiaits and sniipshots occa^ 
sionally find place in the “TELEGRAPH." ' 

It contains a complete summary of the Indian and.Foraign news of the week from our own corruspoudents. 

' IF YOU READ THE “TELEGRAPH/’ YOU NEED NOT READ ANY OTHER PAPER 
Terms of Subscription .—TWO RUPEES a year in India and Burniu. TIIREI^ KLJPEEB a year in lorejim 
countries. SINGLE COPY, HALF-ANNA ONLY. ‘ * 

The following rare and valuable books are offered for sale to the public at a vory Icmv rc^to 
A Facsimile Reprint of the History of Hyder Ali Khan Bshadur and of his son Tippi»o Gwltari ol Mysore. 

Cloth Bound. Price Us. 2. Postage. Au. 


Price. Postage. 
Ks. As, Us. As. 


Disasters in Afghanistan, by .Xady Skle ... 6 

Tavernier’s Travels in India" ... ... 10 

Hiatory of the Sikht by J. D.^Cunniugham 2 0 
Emperor Humayun’s Life by 
Major Charles Se wart ... ... 1 0 

Sarmistha by M. Madhu]|S. Dutta ... 0 8 
Ratnavali do, do. ... 0 8 

Bernier*! Travels in Hindustan ... 1 8 

Indian Tracts by Major John Scotland • 

• Warren Hastings ... ... ... U 8 

Autobiography of Jehangir ... ...10 

Native Fidelity (by AuHiorship is asoribed 
to late Krishna Das Pal) ... ... 1 0 


0 8 
0 6 

0 A 
0 4 
0 4 
0 t5 

0 4 
0 4 

0 5 


Price. Postag 

• ‘ Us. As. Us. As. 

Two months in Arraii by John James Htflls 0 8 * 0 4 
A visit to Europe by T. N. Alukhorji ... U 12 0 6 

Historical Fragments by Rubei t Ornjc ... 1 8 Ob 
Thirty-tivo Years in the East by Houig 

Berger ... ... ... ... J 4 0 4 

My Diary in India, Vol. 1., by William 
Howard Russel ... ... ... 1 o 

•Do. Vol. 1I„ do. ... 1 0 

Narratlvef of Bengal by Francis Godwin 1 4 
The General History of the Moghul Empire 
by F. F. Catron ... 3 0 

Coronation Album ... ... ... 0 6 


The Manegtr. “jTEIiEGBa’FE.” 8B>2, Bhawban^ Charan Batth Street, CaloottSi 
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BADMINTON BATS 

IF you had betn manufacturing an article for 25 yean and If you hod turned 
*oul tome Quarter of a million of thern.youd feet perfectly ta/e In eontidering 
you kneu) comethlng about that lines wouldn't gjuf 

Behind our Badminton Bolt ft 25 yean manufacturing experience during wfii’h 
period ue hove produced over a quarter million bah- ! ‘ 

BATS. 

The Toko. Beit AstodaUan ebeoe* itruDB with fineit Eniliib sui. Ri 5 0. 

The Standmrd. Beit Attocimiien ibipe. iirunR wiib 6ncii blacli Bul. each Ri.If.O. 
The Oriental. Ae old iatouiiie. ban JiaJian ibapet fiiung wiib beii black iur, 
each Ri. 2 0. 

The Khalaa. Selected fctlow frame iiruns evub beii blicb eoi. Ri 1-8 
The ChatleRf a. Beit yellow frame, kid bound baadlei. clruna wiib toed wb te 
eot. eicb Ri. 1 - 4 . 

Tbff Raacroot Ban Re I bat aaer produced irruoe wiib wbifa eat, eaeb Ra I 0- 
BADMINTON POSTS. 

The ^Orleotar' par eat Ri. 9-0. 

Tba ■*Kba1fB* par fit Ri. S O. 

NETS. 

Siia 24)(2| ft Re. 5.0. 

Siie 40x2 ft. Ri 7. 

Siie 18x2 It. Ri- S-8< 

“ Aibalaia '* book el reiai. At. S aacb 

SHUTTLECOCKS. 

The "Khalaa** Beat tilde par 
doaeo Ra 4 6. 

Tba *' Aiiociation*' per doiea Ri 6 
The *' Rubber Boiiom " par doxeo 
Ri 9 . 

Badminton Balli, woritadi par deiaa 
Rf. 9. 

Far further parlUulara nnd for cur 
tporti catalogue. 


^LIMITED 

SIALKOT, CALCUTTA, 
MADRAS and LUCKNOW. 
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THE LAWYER ^ 

H. V. OlVATiA, M.A...L.L.B. 'I. -te 


AN1> 


1 


J. B. MEHTA, B.A.. L.L.B.. Proprietors and Editors. 
Vakils^ High Courts Bofnbay ^ j 

“All-India Law Magazine” containing a copiuuH and aeeuratG Digest 

0^ of Civil and Criminal caBes reported in all the impoitant law journals olf 
India, recent English cases, all Acts passed by the Supreme Legislative Council, 
verhestim reports of all important Privy Council eases and a journal contHining 
articles on legal topics, legal notes, gloaiiiiigs, a list of the latest law books, etc., etc. 

Annual {Subscription, Rs. Four only including postage. 

Subscription can begin from the Ist of any month. 

Also an^oxcollent medium of advertisen^ent throughout all parts of India, 
!Bui-ma, and Ceylon. 

WriU to the ManayiTig ji^roprietor, The “ LAWYER ” OFFICE, 

Ex. QlRQAUMe BOMBAY. 







THE INDUS RETIEW ADTESTlSEp. 








HpRlilGK’S MALTED JMILK 

The Food that brings pesults. 

Untouched by Hand. 


The best Food for Infants and Invalids in all climates, 

• • 

Milk, Wheat, Bailey which are Nature's own foods. 

Strongly approved by the medical i)rofesfiion 
• * in India, Ceylon and the East. 


mi 


CAN BE OBTAINED AT 

Messrs. N. Oasiah Gownder & Co,, 

Chinff, Bazaar Road, Madras, 

Messrs. C. SomOo Mudely & Co., . 

China Bazaar Road, Madras. 

Messrs. C. Mahomed Moosa Sahib & Co.. 

* Ifund&i' Street, Madras, 

Or, from All Oilm instores & Chemists. 
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THE TNVIAN REVIET^r ADVERTISER. 



The Seventeenth Annual Publication 

OF 

CARTOONS 

FROM 

-Hindi Runch for IBie. 

Political and Social, Economic and Industrial, 
Full of Fun, Frolic, Wit and Humour. 

THE WAR CARTOONS : 

From the Indian Cartoonist Point of View. 
THE POST-WAR REFTJ1 bS 4S CARTOONS : 
From" the Nationalist and Cosihopolitan 
* Point of View. 

The Indian National Congress, The Moslem League, 
and the various Conferences Cartoons. 

THE ALBUM OF NEARLY 126 CARTOONS 
FOR RS. 1-8-0 ONLY. 

Postage 4 Annas, 

To be had from “ Hindi Punch ” Office^ 

117, Frere Road, Fort, opposite the General Post Offioe, 
BOMBAY. 

And Bleiirs. G.*A. Natosan dr Co., Baplanade, 

Ex. 
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ENGLISH DAILY IN EASTERN AND 
NORTHERN BENGAL AND ASSAM. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 

IN ADVANCE. 


By Peon 

2 pice 

psr copy. 

By Post 

. IN ARBBARR. 

By Peon. 

ti 

By Post. 

Monthly 

Re. 1 

R^, I-K 

Quarterly 

Rs. 

« 4-0 

Half Yei^-rly 

M <» 

„ 8-0 

Yearly 

12 

„ 15-0 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 

Government, Legal, and other publio-'Notiilcallions : — 
Rupee One and Annus Eight per inch per insertion. 

Trade announcements Rupee One and Annas Eight 
per inch per insertion. 

Speeial short announoements ; —Rupee One for every 
fifty words or part of it, and Annas Eight for every 
subsequent five words or part of it. 

Ran way Notices Rupee One per inch per ' insertion. 

For Special Contract Rates ^ Apply to: — 

The Mahagart ''Harald,'' Daooa. 

K«. 






INDIAN RSVIBW ADTSRTISBB, 


NOVELTIES OE THE HIMALAYAS 


We fifuarantee the genuine /|uality of our 
natural precious drugs. They .are cheapest 
because they are the best ; — 

Musk or Kasturi (Tibet) Rs. 31 per tola. 
Musk Granular (Assam) Rs. 2G „ 

Musk . (Nepal) Rs. 23 " „ 

l]^k (Kaslimir) Rs. 20 ,, 

Saffron Mongra (Kashmir) Re. 1 1 4 „ 

ASAFOKTIDA. 

Asafoetida (Kabul) Rs. 2-^ per lb. ; per tin 
(12 tolas) Re. 1 ; G tins Rs. 5; 
12 tins Rs. 9. 

Asafoetida (Crranular) Rs. J«12 per lb. ; per 
till As. 11 (12 tolas); G tins 

Rs. 3-12 ; 12 fins Rs. ?-8. 

Asafoetida (Khurasan) Rs. 1-8 per lb. ; per 
tin (12 tolas) As. 9 ; G tins Rs. 3; 
1 2 tins Rs. G. 


Shilnjit or Momai (Refined) per tola Re* 1 , 

and As. 12. 

Pachakarpooram ... . Rs. 3-8 per tola. 

Camphor (Khim Sain) Rs. 5 per tola. 

Momira ... Rs! 24 per tola. 

Antimony (White Rh. 2/8); Blacft Rs. 2- „ 

Gorochanam ... Rs. 5-8 per tola. 

Hair Removing Powder ... As. 4 per packet. 

Kasturi Pills Re. 1, (100 pills); Hingu Adi 
Churan, useful in cases* of indigestion and 
spleen, As. 8 (10 tolas.) 

AMRIT SAGAR. — A valuable medicine for all • 
internal and external diseases, « 
useful in cases of Cholera 
Headache, Stomach pains 
Toothache, Scorpion bite and 
all other diseases. 

Re. 1 per Bottle. 

N.fi. — Money back if, the drugs prove un- 


S[)ecial ({iiality for Princes ... per lb. Rs. 5. 


satisfactory. 


B. R. SODHI & Co, Bharat Aushadhallya, 

Phagwara, (Punjab)^ 


E. Oct. ’I': 


THE astrological BU 

OF 

F=»ROF'. s. c. iyiukeruee:, rvi A. 

ESTABLISHED. 1892. 

To forokiiow ia to be forearmed. The groat mathomatioian, Kepler, who diaoovtfrod tlK| lawH of planetary motion, 
says. - “ A iiioHt unfailing experience of the excitement of Hiibliinnry iiaturoH by the conjunctions and aspoats of the 
planets has inHtructed and compelled my unwilling belief.” Wo deal entirely with modern scientific astrology, ^s 
dov<'Ioppd ill the West, and our calcufatioiiH are based on the rSctiliod principleH of astronomy and physics. AVe also 
adopt tho best principli h of Hindu Astrology bs amendo4 by modern research. Wc invito the educated public to test 
and get beuefits of this practical science. Datta requir’ed —the date, time, and place of birth. The im|B|Utant eventf> 
can also be predicted from the wile’s or son’n data The sex, and whether married • or single, shoufa be stated. 
Tonna : #0 } ear’s outline of events, (with years of happening) Rs. f>. For ^ years, Rs, 3. Detafled reading for one 
year, Ra. .A. Same with monthly predictions Rs. 10. Brief review of life, judgments on mental qualities, health. ^ 
finance, marriage, profession, etc., Rs r>. Same with tho most important peiiods of life, Rs. 8. Ordinary questions 
per query, Rh. 2 QhM?«« lealisod per V.P.P. Apply for further particulars, and prospectus with testimonials, and 
address all fiommiinications to N. MIJKER.IGK, Chief Mathematician and Director to the ** Astrologioi^ Bureau,” 
KARMATAR, E. 1. UY. Prohpiclus Kent post free on application. Please mention the “ Indian Review.” 

SOME UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS. . 

I am now en^boldened to say that tho feeling of faith in aHtrojogy that was excited in me when I heara that a 
man of your education has adopted it ns his profession, has been hI. ongthened by the realisation of the two pro- 
phesies, • UR S N. GORE, Ii M. «feS, 

BHoteriological Dept. Parel, Bombay. 

I had already a five years’ summary of my life predicted by you, about 19L4. It is the fourth year and 
your predictions have come oIT right in a rcmurkablo manner. B. MUKHERJEE, 

Tho White House, Residency Real, Baroda. 

I found your predictions accurately oonffng tepass ? , in the event stated in 1912 that my daughter 

would win in a lottery. * S. 8ITARAMA AIYAR, 

* Manager, Municipal Office, Tiruvalur. 

Your predictions were simply accurate. K. N. MUKHERJEE, ^ 

Jinsi Kuwa, Laskar, Gwab'er. 

The events of the 38th year happeped as you predicted, E. W. BIRD, 

, * Ki^derpore, Calouttn, 

B. Oct. 17. 
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Calcutta Horn Manufacturing Co., 

Manufacturers, all sort of Comb tf Fancy Horn Goods 

Exquisitely Beautiful in appearance 


Ladies Comb Fancy 
„ Si Ordinary 

, „ „ Small 

Gentlemen's „ 7 „ XL 
Fancy Toys (12 in a sot) „ 
Pen Holders 
Pen Holders, Ordinary 
Ink Stands (all Horn) 
Bracket (Welcome) 
Bracket, Small 
Napkin Ring 
Cigarette Mouth Piece 
Snuff case 
Ladies Bangle 
Shoe Horn 


Ks. 6/- per Ooz^^n 
Rs. n/-j»ei D 'zi'u 
Its. it/ per Dozen 
Rs. 3/- per Dozen 
Re. 1/- per Set 
Rs. 1/8/ per Dozen 
Re. l/-per Dozen 
Rs. 2/8/-Each2S; 
Rs. 3/-Each • 

Rs. 2/8/-Each 
Rs, 3/- per Dozen 
Rs. 2/4/-per Dozen 
Rs. 3/- per Dozen 
Rs. 3/-per Dozen 
Rs. -/^/-Each 


Other Fancy Toys : — Chair, Table, Coach, Easy 
Chair, Rickshaw, Etc. Rates on application. 

( 

Managing Agents:^ 

NATIONAL UNITED Co., 

10 A — Shamhhu Bahu Lane, CALCUTTA. 
" Oot M7. 


Unexpeoted Offer! 
URixpected Offer ! ! Unexpected Offer ! ! ! 

Fouatalo-Peii Free on Every Watch 

S Lever, nickel silver watch, 
open faco, keyless, beautiful 
size, excellent time-keeper, 
suitable even to high rank. 
Guaranteed for 3 years. 
Price Rs 7-10, 8-8, and 

0 -12, now sold for Rs 3 13, 
4- 4, and 4- 1 4. 

J^adies’ Wrist Watch with 
leal her strap small in size, 
new style. 

Nickel silver Rs. 11-8, 
highly fmished gold ^ilt Rs. 13-2," Silver Rs., 20 ; 
*Now sold for Rs. 5-12, 6-9, Rs. 10. Buyers, 
of 6 watches will get one watch free. 

Don|t miss this opportunity. 

■ S, C. MU LLICK & Co , 

Watch Makers & Jewellers:;, 

19*?, Harrison Road, (L) CALGCTTA- 

B. Oct, '17. 




Doctors Recommend f 

the ill o'lsim ol Functional Weakneia, h 

P^lmuHtion uiid lir.poteijcy they have J. 

proved its worth and know that the underlyltig J 
principle is infallible. The Ereotruss has a name f 
and a reputation behind it— it is the praotioal K 
application of Dr, Bier’s Principle of Obstruot- i 
ive'Hypenemia ” whioh simply means, retarding ft 
the return of blood from a part of the body, thus K 
creating an excessive accumulation of blood in the * 
diseased part. The Ereotruss is simply an Agent a 
of Nature and the cure is, therefore, Natural, 9 
Permanent and Drugless. Don't waste money on 7 
"quack” cures when Rs. IS will buy you an jt 
Breotriiss and a new lease of life. Write now for 9 
Free Descrijptive Booklet— it will pay you ! Ad- 7 
dress to Rai B. 8. Bhandari, M.A., Batala, Punjab, t 
(India), u 

Erectruss ! 


. Got, '17. 


Hapa lor the He»eliaf 

BBESDED! 

The wondoFful cure fer 
lees of manhood. It 
■peedilj and perma- 


tarnal enusions, eld ag^ weakmesi, eto^ 
jjkA, dTen where thd powrtls eempleteW loni 
Wdi m a^ as a marvel, restores to iwi old 
man tho ploasuros of yonih. No mark nor irri- 


*®l7 All corretpondoxioo stnotly 

oopfldontial. PaAioulars free on application. 
HEALTH HOME, SamtaiEengaL 

Pl4as9 menHon ihim PaPer io us. 


m SIGHTRESrORED 

An Infallible iZemedy of Nature for all sorts 
of Eye-disoasos. Cures Cataract, Glaucoma, 
etc., without knife. No failure ; absolutely 
safe ; highest testimony. Apply for particu- 
lars to li. II. SELLER, SaiTita r. O. (Bengal). 
Please mention this paper when writing to ug. 


. Ootl’l?. 
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fME INDIAN REVIEW ADVERTISER 


THOSE WHOM It MAY CONCERN. 

K. D. SIRCAS’S NON-MERCURIAL PILLS 

for Bjrpbi'ii are a safe and reliable cure. A Faquir’s 
recipe free from mercury or mercurial ingiedicnts. 
Cures the diBdaee permanently or Ihrougb elimination 
of tbe poidon from the system. ■ Women durii.j^ gosta- 
• tion are cured by external application. If necessary, 
tbe pills may bo safely administered alter delivery. 
Internal use is strictly prohibited during pregnancy. 

Mo restriction to diet, etc., during treatment. 

Price per phial lie. 2-S-O, . Packing As. 

When 2 phials are sent for together there is a saving 
of As. 8 in packing and postage. 

Directions for use and Testimonials on application. 

Buaineas Address : — ^ 

E. D.ISIRC^RC&aSON, 

Mission Road, LUCKNOW. 
jOalcutta Branch : — 

K. D. SIRCAR k SON 

V 3 HI 1/1, Bhampooker Street, Bagb Bazaar, P. O. 

g HIRALAL SIRCAR, 'C/O LATE K.^ SIRCAR, 
Government Pensioner. 


£. Got. ’17| 


IMPORTANT BOOKS. 

MODERN ^EiTTER WRITER, lOTH EDITION. 

By K. B. Bose. — Useful to every man tor every day use. 
This is the best book of its kind. Higi..j . ^ of by 

Professors and Headmasters of College ti s^i.d Scbooib 
Cloth bound. Re. 1. 

EVERY-DAY DOUBTS AND J.E.J 

(in reading, writing and speaking English), 10th Edi > 
tion. By K. B. Bose. It helps towritn English correct- 
ly and idiomatically, and to remove doubts "" 

sition, etc. Re. 1-4. 

SELECT SPEECHES OF THE GI^EaT 0 ;A- 
TORS. — This book aids to improre tbo oratory and 
argdteentative powers, and to oharm tbo audience tpokh 
bound. Rs. 2-4. 

WONDERS OF THE WORLD (in Nature, A>tj 
and Science). Very interesting. 1 . 

AIDS TO WRITE ENGLISH CORRECTLY. 
By K. B. Boss, — It contains (a) Words with appropriate 
Prepositions. — Explained and illustrated ; (Jb) Phrases 
commonly used in^Newspaper Writing, etc., 8 AS. 

PUZZLES, riddle ^ > - V; t a X Y ?:> A k U: G' 

Very amusin^g and fulPof fi. r.npcn nr' *^rc\ '-di'tin'Os 

HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH STNONfMS. By 
K B. Bose 6tb edition— Explained with illustrative sen- 
tenoes. Re. 1. 

HINTS ON CORRECT WRITING By K.B. Bose 
— The name of the book speaks volumes for itself, as. 4 

B. N. GHATAK & Uo.. 

UOOKSELLBRS, D, 35IHSS, Pandee Ilowlee. JJenar-cs 
K. Oot. ’17. atv. {INDIA. 




ONE OF 
MANY! 

(True Copy.) 

jNagoda State, C. 1., 

Tbe 15th March, 
1916. 

|dbab Bibs, 

1 purchased of you' 
>. bottle of French 
fills ” in the last 
month which ap- 
pears to have done 
wonder. Please 
«tend me per V. P. 
fopf 2 more bottles 
with .iho presenta- 
jtion picture. 

1 am rocom mend- 
ling the Fills to my 
friends and the 
public here, 

Yours faithfully, 
B. DAYAL, 
f^uperintendent, 
Darbar Office. 


CfcUBRATEO PANACEA & Co.’s 



FRENCH PILLS 


“ What Supreme Blessings do you pray for ? ” “ Perpetual Youth,” 

“ BE IT SO.” 

Then use Panacea ic Co.’s famous Nervine I'onic French Pills, and you will surtly 
enjoy all the blessings of perpetual youth It is a very powerful and at the sanie time 
harmless Vitality Tonic and Nutriment, producing Startling ReasUts, immediate and perma- 
nent, in all cases of debilitated and worn out persons, both young and old. clt is invaluable 
in all oases of Neurasthenia or debility, in all its forms. Unlike other Medicines of this 
nature, it has no bad after-effects., for it supplied both Nutriment and Energy to the 
nervous System. Wrjte to-day and try at once. Price Re. 1-4 only. 


Apply for Free Literature- 


Soi-K Aotots 



Ths AIKsNfa M ff- Bsreau, 87, Upper Circular Road, Calcutta 


Agents wanted in unrepresented partA. 
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Approved by the Director of Public Instruction : Madras. 


THE 

RIROIM. READERS 

(NEW IMPRESSION) 

Being a Series of Graduated Readers in English 

« ; - — 

SPECIAL FEATURJES. 

1. It. i8 oijuijTped with a brief but comprehonsive Vocabulary on the lines followed by the* 
latest standard English Readers. 

2. Eriof and suggostivo biographical notices of the writers are given at the end of every 

lesson. • 

.*J. Searching miostions ©ii the suhjtict-nnittcr of each lesson are also M[>ponded at the end to * 
give a thorough grounding in it and attention of learners is also drawn to the idi nuatic expressions in 
the language which are necessarily of groat ditticult^ to foreigners. 

4. It is printed on the white art paimr available in the nia>k(‘t. 

h. Several hafC-lotte ill t< at ratio na have been specially propirod for tins new edition. 


PRESS OPINIONS. 

' I HE MADRAS MAIL. ^ 

Tho proprietor of tlio Modern Printing Works, Madras, has brought out another sories of graded Junior 
readers in English entitled Tho Uipoii Ucadors *' for use in the forms of secendarv schools. They have been pro* 
pared by an eduoationist of considerable experience of secondary education in this Prosidoncy, The subject-matter 
has been carefully aoleetnd from a wide range of standard authors with a view to inducing in the young a taste for 
E'lglish literature. Hhort biographieal notes on the authors and suggestive questions are given at the end. The 
U3Aders have been approved by the Direetjr of Public Instruction, Madras, for uie in tho ^chools. 

THE INDIAN REVIEW. SEPTEMBER, 1917. 

We have received from the Modern Printing Works three exoetlont booklets entitled the '* Kipon Readers.'' 
The " Preliminary," “Junior '* and “ Senior " readers are happily oonoeived tu.x.4 books for boys in Indian Sohools, 
The selections of prose and verse in tho books under review leave nothing to he desired and the printing and get-up 
are delightful. Tho brief notes and illustrations must be welcome to young readers and wo have no doubt tho volpmes 
will be widely appreciated. • 

THE “LEADER.” ALLAHABAD. 15TH AUGUST 1917. 

Wo congratulate the compilers of the “ Kipon Readers " on their excellent production. They are intendeJ for 
use as school-books, and are well adopted to the capacity of those or whom they ara meant. They are three series, 
Preliminary,*' “ Junior ’’ and tho “Senior for diilereot standards. Bcleoted passages from reputed authors are 
inserted, and the standard gradually rises from the “ Preliminary ” to the “Senior," The prose and poetry passefjai^*. 
were grouped into different sections, Tho Readers are attractive in form, printed on glazed paper, and on ^he title 
page as well as insid^^hero is a likeness of the late Maiquis of Ripon, after whom the Readers are namoif. We 
recofnmdlid the Books for use in schools. • 

TERMS. 

PKELIMINARY FOll FOllM HI. Pbick 0— 12— o’ Per copy nbt. 

JUNIOR „ IV.. * „ 1— 0—0 

SENIOR „ V. „ 1— 4-0 

SPECIAL TERUS TO BOOK SELLERS. 


Prospectus and Speoiiiien copies sent free on application to : — 

The IVIanafler, The Modern Printing Works, 


Mount Road, Madras. 
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fUB IBDiAN HJifiBW AD^BRflSBk. 


PLB\8B CIB0UL4Tfl THIS AMONG YOUR FRIENDS . 

eUND RFOUCriON IR PRICES. 

FOU TQIB poor AND \11DDLE CL4SS PEOPLE 
IN INDIA. 

^ DON'T MISS THIS R4BE CHANCB. 

At the request of many friends nnd customers 
I have estended the p^eriod for 3 months more 
from 15th October, 1917. 

N.B.— Oar publioations have won the admiration of 
, world.- fhmed-soholars and saTants. 

TWO AMONG THOUSAND OPINIONS. 

MRS. ANNIE BHSANr. 

Shanti Kunja, Benarbb City. 

September^ 19)2. 

Mr. T. B. Krishnaoharya is a gentleman devoted to the 
spread of •Sanskrit Literature. He publishers monu- 
mental works, in the Indian way, without regard to the 
aaoriftoos ho makes and at a very un remunerative price. 
1 have subsoribed to his pubjications for years, and they 
are admirably done. 

LOKAMANYA BAL GANGADHAR T1L.\K. 
Poona Oity^ \^th July, 1915. 

Yoar edition of the Mah(ibh%rata has been of use 
.feb me in editing my Gita, Southern recension of the 
Mahabharata, is in my opinion, necessary complement 
to the Caloutta and the Bombay editions of the text. 

I. Mahabharata South Indian Text Various read- 
ings in 48 parts. Original price Rs. 21 0 -0 now offered 
at Bs. 16-0-0, It may also be supplied to the poor in 8 
monthly instalments if so required. 

II. Mahubh’irata Index Original price Rs. 6-0-0. 
Only unbound copies are available at the reduced rate of 
Rs. 2-8-0 each. 

I'll. Valmiki Ramayana, South Indian text witl^ 
the com nentary of Govindaraja in full, and extracts from 
0, other commentaries in 28 parts. Original price Rs. 
25-0-0. Beduced price Rs. 14-0-0. It may also bo sup- 
plied to the poor in 7 monthly instalments. 

IV. Sri mad Bhagavatam With the readings of 3 
Hindu Schools in 2 parts. Original price Rs. 6-0-0 
Redaoed price Rs. 8 0-0. 

All the above books printed at the Nirnaya Bagar 
Press, Bombay, in bold Devanagiri type on fine thick 
paper. 

Postage, V.P.F. and Packing Charges extua in all biases. 

Mahabharata and Ramayana when sent for by monthly 
instalments will be despatched beginning from the last 

partr 

No commission on this already reduced prices. No 
sole on credit. Wanted agents in all the towns. 

Apply for copies^ partiexUara etc,, to\"— - 

Pandi^T. R. KRISHNACllARYA, 

MADAHVA VILAS BOOK DKPOT. 

31, Gar Street, Triplicane, Madrae. 

B. oofe. ’1?; 


R. S. VARIER’S 

ARYA VAIDYA SALA 

KOTTAKALr S. MALABAR. 

I. T)?is is the only institution in Southern 
India which answers to all roquirements«»^« 
Physicians and Patients alike. 

II. This is the only reliable Firm which sells 
all genuine Ayurvedic medicines prepared accord- 
ing to the ancient Ayurvedic system of 
Malabar. 

III. This is the only Ayurvedic Dispensary 
where patients are treated most carefully at 
modenite terms. 

IV. Poor .patients are treated gratis from 
7 to 9. A.H. 

V. Our experience and carefulness in prepar- 
ing medicines are borne out by the extent of our 
weekly sales which are now exceeding what we 
had in the first whole year. 

VI. We are always ready to send medicines 
by V. P. system to mofussil residents, and letters 
describing their ailments will be kept confidential 
and be well attended to. 

The following are a few of our well-known 
medicines : — ► 

Ksheerabala oil medicated 101 times. Specific 
for Rheumatism of every kind. Price per oz. 
bottle, Rs. 3. ^ 

Dhanwanthara oil medicated 101 times. 
Another Specific for Rheumatism and complaints 
after delivery. Price per oa. bottle, Rs. 3. 

Dhanwantharam Kashayam is very useful in 
Rheumatism. Price per 8 oz. bottle, Rs. 3. 

Sukumaram Kashayam is very efficacious in 
female disease. Price per 8 oz. bottle, Rs. 3. 

Mahathiktham Kashayam. Specific for Le- 
prosy, Itches, etc. Price oz. bottle, Rs. 3. 

fj 

Baribarasa (fluid extract of famous Malabar 
Sarsa). Price per 4 oz. bottle, Re. 1-7. 

Madana Kameswara Leham. World-renown- 
ed remedy for Nervous Debility, Price per, fb,, 
Rs. 7-8. 

Prioe List either in Enslish or Malayalam 
will be sent free on app^oation to 
The Manager, 

Arya Vafdya Sala, 

Kottakal, S. Malabar. 

E. Oot. 17. 
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L>o You Want 




Send for the latest hook of Industrial imjiortance. 

* How to become healthy and wealthy ’ 

BY BHISnAGRATNA J. L BUVEJI 

* HTrr “ Book of Iddustnal Importance 'M 'm a ooHe tion 
of Boveral hundreds of money xnakinfi; n litble fortmilaB 
of prepariop artiolt'H for oommeroe It rontaiiiN 10 
ohapterH and any of the liuaii essoH enumerated tflerein 
would enable a man to muko forfimea with a tr fling 
investment. Several paf;e 8 are required to give the 
table of contents df llie bonk, but the following fev 
recipes will give a rough idea of the importiiireH of 
it i— Making Varnishes, Bosps, Rubber Stamps, Water- 
proof (Toats, Leather and [Trnbrellas, Autographic Ink, 
Inks for Writing, Typewriter, Rbhber Stamp, etc' 
Dyeing and Tanning Leather ; Oil fm Machinery, Cyc- 
les, J)ynaino, etc.. Dry Chtftuieal fire* cxtingiiinhei* 
Keeping away JiOcuHts, R^ts, etc , Tried Medical Pres- 
criptions for Men and Women, Tried Medical Prescrip- 
tions for Animals, Artificial and Chemical Manures, 
Successful Cultivation, Making and ('^olouiing Bufter’. 
Snake Bite Dose, Accident and their Treatment Oc^oh 
and Toilet Waters, H^ir Dyes. Beauty Cream, fiuir Oil 
to Prenerve youthful looks, etc., etc , Reduced Price 
Re. 1. per copy. Postage As. 2 
Address MANAGER, 

TME WALKER PRESS, MAINPURl, U. P. 

E, Oct. ’J7. ^ ~ 



To EARN 


•Scented Hair Oils can be Made at 
Home. 


Simply hy miring the undermentioned Pwe Scents 
with Co »• "lit, Bosamo or C^ingeily Oil you can nit<ke J 6 
Ounces of Tirst Class Scented Hair Oils at your own 
home without the help of anybody. No experience or 
machinery is necessary. Very simple Xo ni»ka. Money 
will be Cheerfully returned in case of fai'ure. Try once 
yourself. Can 3 ou expect more ? o 

J hose Pitre Srmfs have been tried by Dr. C Mutbn, 
iM.O ( hirf Pbyhic'ian, MeudipHill Sanatorium, Hillgrave, 
Wells. Somerset, England, «iid also by the Hon ble Mabj>- 
raja oL K bazar, the I'lemier Chict ot Beiignl 

PhEE! FJlEfc ! ! l^ver^iurchaser wili got abf.olniely 
free ( 1 ; One Pocket CahijfSar 17, r 2 ; Oi.e p.'t. Ic. t of 
Alkanet l^ooWor clouring oil, (.1; Rerdpes for tlie Best 
Lavender Water and £.kU-de-(Jolognc, ( 0 One copy of 
The Art op Pbrpdmery.” These presents are too 
valuable, beoause “The Art op Perfumery ” book 
contains full particulars on “ How to make Scented Hair 
Oils and Spirit Perfumes, etc.” 

Prioe Rose Soent half oz. bottle, 

11 I, Jasmine „ „ 

n „ Bokul „ „ 

»» M Lihr „ „ 

„ Lotus „ „ 

i» ti Sweet ,, „ „ 

Packing and Postage extra. 


Re. 1-8. 

M 1-4. 

„ 1-4. 

« -l-O. 

.. 1 - 0 . 
0 - 12 . 


8, PAUL a Oo., Perfume Merchaets, 

(Dept. R,) 4, Hospital Street, 1/haramtola, 

B. Oot T7. ^ • CALCUTTA. 


USEFUL BOOKS. 

Modern Letter Writer. — 10th Ed. Accuracy and oom> 
pleteness up-to-date. Re. 1 . 

Everyday doubts and difSciilties (in Reading, Writing 
and Speaking English' J 10th Ed. Rg. 1-4 0, 

Abbott’s Life of Napoleon Bonaparte. Ks. 2 As. 14. 
English Trannlation of the Koran. By George Bale 
With exhaustive notes. Rs. 2 As. 12. 

Burke's Speeches on Impeachment of Warren Hast- 
ings. Vois. 1 & H. Full cloth and gilt. Rs. 5. 

Seioot Spceiihes of the Groat Orators. Vols. 1 & II, 
each Vol. Ks 2 As. 4. Help to improve the oratory and 
argumentative p iwcrs, etc , 

Gladwin’s English Translation of the Ayrcn Akhary, 
Rs. .SAs 12. • 

Darwin’s Origin of Species. Re. LAs. 12 
Life and Teachings of Buddha. Re. 1 As. 12. 

ATds to Write English Correctly. 8 As. * 

Hints on Correct Wiiting 8 As. 

Wonders of the World in Nature and Scienoe. Re. 1. 
Beauties of IJinlfluisfn 8 As. 

Lalbihsri Dey’s Peasant Life. 5-12. 

„ „ Folk Talcs of Bengal Rs. 4 4. 

• English Synonyms, .Hth Ed. Explained and illustrafed. 
Re. 1. 

Phrases and Idioms— Explained with illustrative sent- 
ences. R'<. 3-8-0. 

Aids to Newspaper Reading and Wiiting. Ro 1-12. 
^Puii^les, Riddles and WiltVf'' 8 ayingH 4 As, 

*J. N. Bosk & Co., {Booksellers) Paundb haulr, 
Benares City, (INDIA. ) 

Chyabanpras. Makaradhwaj, Modananda Modak, each 
for one month Ue. 1-8. For Piles, Leucorrhoea, Painful 
Menstruation, ench Specific for 15 days. Rs. 2. Form- 
Asthma, Diabetes, Hydrocele, each Specific for 15 days 
Rs. 3. 

J N. BOSE 8f CO . (Chemists,! 

E. Oct. *17. PUNDK HAULK, BENARES CITY, (INDIA ) 

STOP! IHINK! & LISTEN! 

That a COVIMISSION OF 25 per cent, allowed to one 
and all on all the goods sold or manufactured by us, 

BEWARE OF HORRIBLE IMITATIONS OF OUR FAR-FAMED 

ORIEKla FLUTE. 


Guaranteed for Full 5 years. 



Nor, 3 Oct 3 slops one set ol reed CtoC, Keys Rs. 20 


3 Oot 4 „ „ „ „ 22 

„ C. 3^ Oct 5 „ „ C to F 32 

D, 3 Oot 4 stops two sets of reeds C to C „ S3 

„ E. 3 Oot 5 ,, ,, ,, ,, 35 

„ F. •3,Oot5 „ 37 

„ Q, 3^0ct 5 ,, ,, 1 

., H. 3^ Oot 7 stops two sets of reeds C to F „ 50 
Price list on application. Every order must accooipany 
at least Rs. 5 in advance. 

Apply to— Manages, Orib^ttal Musical Depot, [ 

177, Lower Chitpore Road, 2Dd Floor, Calcutta, 
Opt* *17, • 


xrxii THE I19DIAN RE71SW^ADfERTISER. * 


A PANACEA ! ! THE NECTAR OF THE WORLD ! ! 

The Sovereign remedy to insure the Health 

ehorutar’s AMRIT BINDU 



Is ths ENxIr of Ufo, 

Wonderfully efficacious remedy for •• 
Diarrhoea, Cholera, Dysentry. 
tUectually Stops Fever Croup and Aguo. 

Inuariably successful Dauliatiue in 


Cougtis, Cold. Asthma and Bronchitis. 


KtiVcUialiy cuts short attacks of Spasms, Palpitation and Hysteria. 
XHE OIMLY SUCCEJSSF^UL. REIVXEOY 
Neuralgia, Toothache, Headache, Gout & Rheumatism. 

To be had of all Chemists. Catalogue free. 

WANTED SOLE AGENTS FOR 'MADRAS PRESIDENCY : Apply for terms. 

■‘AKRIT BIRDU” OFFICE, RADUO, OUJRAT. 


E. 03t T7. 


Sanskrit Books for Sale. 

RS. 

Meghesandesam with the Commentary of Mallina- 

tha and Tratiblation ... ... ... 0 8 

Hamsa Sandowara with the Commen^ry^ of 
Swetaranya Narayana Saatriar and Fransla- 

tion 0 12 

Bhojaohampu with Commentary. Notea and 
Traoalation of Sundai'a, Ayodya, Kiahkicdya- 
kandama ... ... ... 0 8 

'*Bliartrihari Niti Satakam with Commentary, 

Notes and Trona'ation ... ... ... 0 8 

Kumarasambhatraro Cantos 1 to 4, with the Corn- 
meutary ef MallinAtha, English Notes and 
Tr-<inBla*ion , ... 0 12 

Bud II Ch ritniii S'ti'gaH l•LV, with Commentary 

and Tran«»|Mtioii ... ... ... 0 8 

Yadu v)ihh> II henam of Vedanta DrtBikar with the 
com nentary ,of Appiah Dikshit.i' axd Tras- 
la vjo Sargas T-IV ... 0 12 

Parratip'iriiiu} Hill wi h Artlinprakaaika Com- 

mnti^ary and PranHlatior ... ... ... 1 0 

Priyjid irie>ka with Commetitary, Nutos and Trana. 1 ^ 0 

Ratnavili with Commentary, Notea Bird Xransla- 

tion ... ... ... ^ ® 

Naganandam with Commentary,, Not* a and 

Translation ... ... ... ... 1 8 

Vikramorvaaiyam with Translation ... ... 1 0 

Malatimadhavam with Commentary and Notes ... 1 0 

' Mahaviraoharitam with Commentary, Notes and 

Trtfrislation ... ... ... ... 2 8 

Mriohs'aatikaiii with the Commentary of Salhava* 

dana Srinivasa Chariar and Translation ... 3 , 0 
Chandralokani with Commentary and Translation 1 0 

Eaoterio Hinduism in English with an introduo* 

tion by Mrs. Annie Beuant. In 2 to18. ^ 2 8 

Apply to L. V. BAMACHANDRA IYER. 

Bx. Oct. 17* PuhlUhtr, MAVHAS, 


Special Large Type Edition. 

G W. REYNOLD’S Great Novels. 

(1) Mysteries of the Court of London,* in 4 senes of 
16 Vols, Bold Typo, printed in glazed paper with all 
original illustrations (not found in other editions). 
Bent, obeapest and faithful to the Original. 

Each Vol. Re. 1. V.P.P, llo. 14 0 

Complete Bet 16 Vols., Rs 12. „ „ 14 0 0 

and for Singapore, etc., Rs. 16 by V.P.P. 

(2) SimiUrly, Mysteries of London, in two Series of 
6 Vols. each. 

Each Volume, As. 12. by V.P.P. Re. 1 0 0 

Bach Series 6 Vols., lU. 4. „ Rs. 4 12 0 

Complete Set Rs. 7*8 ,, „ 0 0 0 

(6) The Secret Memoirs of a C-lorgym m’s daughters 
in 4 Vols., Us 3 V. P. Charges extra. 

(4) Robert Maeaire, 2 VoAa. He. 1. do 

(5) Faust, in 2 Vols., Rs 1 8. , do 

(6) The Soldier’s Wife, in 2 VoIh., Rs 1-4. dfo 

(7) Mary Stuarc, in 2 Vols , Rs. 1-4. do 

(8) Virgin’s Kiss, or The Bronze Statue, in 

4 Volumes Rs. S. * do 

(9) Seamstress, Re, 1. do 

(10) Agnes or Beauty and Pleasure, in (9 Vols,, Rs. 6. 

(11) Empress Eugene's Bondoer, in 3 Vols., Rs, 2, 

(12) Mary Price in 8 Vols., Rs. 6. 

(13) In publication. Loves of the Harem in 4 vols. 
Vtwo vols. ready) 

(14) Cannonbury House in 3 vols. Ist vol. ready, 

(15) Coral Island in 4 vols. Ist vol. ready. 

Each vol. 12 as. Postage extra. 

. GEORGE & CO., 

TMishers, 0 «orgt Town, M AURAS. 
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Wonderful Discovery. 

MONEY roturnod in ca8o of failure. 

Dr. (Those’s renowned Spooifio for Flydrooelo, Hernia 
Varieo(‘eJG and ElephantiiiHin Ih guaranteed to cure dia- 
oaNOB ot any nature radically hy uniiig extcrniilly. It i8 
harmless and free from any injurious ingredient^. Price 
Uu. 2-8 per phial. 

• -- WOND*HT?FUL SPECIFIC FOR 

Urinary Disorder. 

A m' eff- ctive renicdy tor all HOitn of l^riupry 
who'hei af nti' or chronii* and with all itn 
attemiiiMtu w'ithin a fow dayH Stops hurning KcnMntion, 
otf. Hithly Kpiiken h> Uic Mpili.-al untiio-iCiOK. A trial 
will convince. Price Rs d per phial. 

Lepra ! ! ! 

A grinono Sp« i- li(' lor all kinds ot licpi osy ai-d Skin 
(luaranterd to cure iadically the most 
ohstii.\>te ctiseH ol Mie (L;y. Highly rtcommended by 
einiiiect Uoctoi ^^, etc. Piuo Ra. per pkial. 

niabeten. 

Spcf'dio for Dialictes. Siii cst i>nd mofit Live 

rciuedv. U'lll cni-e Ihesr dihciiHCH of anv nutiirij end 
Ktandinr rt ili allv and &.iv i y ou from pi cmamre cliath 
Aiii'sts conrerhion of slais h into fugar. Free from 
injurious diuge. Price Rs, ^ per phial. 

G. BROTHERS 

lip^ioo Chatter] ves Street ^ /Jept. 10 ^ Calcutta. 
K. Oct ’17. 


!Dr. CHESNET’S RINOWORI 
£ SPECIFIC 

^ is of unrivalled efficacy and the only 
^ satisfactory and reliable application for 
tbe cine of Kingworm and other allied 
^ cutaniMiusi afTectioiiH. Eminent Dermato- 
^ lopisf.'^ Lave np[)roved eff its formula and 
S reeoninieiidod its use. We bring to the 
^ itoUce of all who suQer from those most 
^ d {.stressing and harassing complaints of 
^ Kimiworm, Eczema and other skin 
^ Hivseases to give it a trial. This specific 
»|Si« Las never known to have failed ; it has 
^ peunanently cured some thousands of 
^ sufTWiug luinianity. 

^ Price of a large tin Re.l, Small tin As.lO < 
ti- • To be had only from J. Holmes & Co., 
^ Sole Agents for Dr. Chesney’s Specifics. 

^ J. HOLPflES & CO., 

E. Oot. ’17. Broadway^ Madras. 


Awarded Prize Medals in Mysore and Baroda Exhibitions* 

CROSS PAIN BALM. 

A Sovereign Remedy for Venomous Stings. 
Headache. 'Rheumatism. Chest and BacK 
Pains. Cuts. Bruises. Sprains. Weak-Joints, 
and such other aches and pains. 

One triai pf our ReO Gross Pain Bairn 
will prove to your utter satisfaction. 

Annas Eight F*er Tin. 

‘Sole Agents: — Pulee & Co , 1 Maoka's Agents: 

Fort, BOMBAY. \ Shah Bhpgavandas Chunilal' &* Co , 

) 777 , Chirm Bazaar Hoad, ^ladras, 




E. Oct. ’17. 
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IGOUR 

Can Be YOURS 




tlie V):v.nir nii(t V4lality (.f lifiilUi luid Strength of Man- 
hood nt i!s ht\^t. , ^ . 

Where loss of Vitality has struck you down, do not des- 
pond, regain your strength, your normal physical condi- 
tion, and the man you used to be you will be once again 
if you take VAN I) \N the greatest tonic for men it will 
make you fit and heep you fit, and will do so quickly and 
surely. Get a box today — and' notice the improvement 
within only a week. 

Triced at fes. 2 a box. 

Tohe, had of Sole Af/enis — Me'ssru. DAUHA 8c Co., 

Dept. No. 5, 260y China Bazaar Road, i*>adfas. 

Telegtiams “Increase’’ Madras. * Piione “ (UO.” 


(FOR PRINCES AND RICH MEN ONLY.) 


THE ROYAL YAKUTI. 


This Yakut! or life-giving nectar has been prepared 
from the best, choicest and richest vegetable drugs. In 
fact, it makes man a man. This valuable medicine is used 
in large quantities among liajas, Maharajas and many of 
our esteemed customers. But we have ventured to give 
it publication simply with a view to place it before the 
general public owing to the demand of several friends. 
It is iiCM'dIessto expatiate upon the magical qualities of 
this our invaluable medicine. We wrould not like to blow 
the French-horn as is the fashion of the day ; but suffice 
it to bay, that the use of this medicine is rocotii mended 
to those who have any faith fn the efficacy of Ayurvedio 
and Uuani medicines. We recommend It a I sq to those 
persons, who desire to tone up the nervous system, to 
"strengthen the body, to refresh the memory and to guard 
against debility, it works like a charm and tlie effect is 
lasting. It is enough to say that musk is not that which 
a periumer admires, it is that which diffuses fragrance of 
its own accord. Price per Tin containing 40Pill^, Kupees 
Ten only. Postage extra. No parhez necesitary. 

ivR. KALIPAS MOTIRAM, 

, Htijkot, Kathiawar. 



K.N.KESARI, 

3(&sari Kuteeram,” 
§%UNDER ST MADRAS. 


fi 


B. ^0t.'J7. 
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.Krs. Besant idolised in fdadras 

BY 

M S NAGAPPA. 

Artist and Sculptor. " . 

The work executed hs a labour of love has 
been inspected by the undermentioned Ladies and 
(r^jntluivien, and their opinton is to the eilect that 
the Statue, is the living imago of Mrs. Fiesant her- 
self only without life, with every detail admirably* 
displayed to exvccitule, the postul’e assumed be-* 
ing that of addressing a thoughtful theme to an 
audience in a <lijtermined fashion of a commend- ^ . 
ering spirit with studied zeal. 

Mrs. Annie Lesant. 

Mr. H. P. ^VAD1A. 

Ml'. (i. S. Akundale. • 

Devvan liahadur Sir Subramaniam, n.A., li L. 
Potired Judge. 

Dewan Jiahadur L. A. flovindartigava Iyer, 
n A , n L. 

T Sadasiva Iyer , iiA,n.L. Judge, High 
Court. 

'Iho Hon’ble Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar, b.a., b l. 
High Court V'akil. 

S. Gopalaswami Iyengar Esq., b a , b.l. High 
Court Vakil. 

Dr. M. C. Nanjunda Row, n.A., m i>., m n , f.c s. 
and many others. 

3, ^arasingapuram Road, 

MOUNT UOAJ), MADRAS. 


AN ABl.E INDIAN SCrLPTOU. 


(FhOM a CoRllESrONl)5NT.) 

I hud the ploasure of visiting tbe studio of Mr, Nagappa at No. 3, Narasingapiirani Street;, Mount 
opposite Hotel D’ Angelis. The studio contains excellent specimens of his handwork eWef among them being the 
Olay model of Mrs. iu Indian dress. The posture of the figure is one we are all familiar with. viz. the pdlture 

which Mr^ Besant assumes when she begins to address before audience l.utthen the hands are not placed ope above the 
other f the right hand wearing tlie emerald ring clasps the silk sari right below the ncc-k, while the left hand wearing 
the wrist watch is free. The fore arms uiicovoied and the edge of the inner jacket ^s visible at the right elbov/. She 
wears no shoes of any kind and the natural beauty of the feet is exposed Intelligence is beaming in the face. The 
curly hair, the lisight eyes the slight wrinkled checks, the fmall but prominent upper lip the little nose and the well 
formed oars are features peculiarly her own and aro fully brought ont in the figure. The artifct has put life and spirit 
into his work. The lock* t and the star aro also vi-ih r on her dreae. At first sight I thought Mrs. Besant was actu- 
ally berore me. Bc‘on I recovered from the sui prise ai d admired the likeness of the figure and the genius of the artist. 

I wondered why Mr. Nagappa’s artistic skill and iiidigenons talent had not been utilised by the public to very 

**^Mr.^Nagappa is a brilliant product of the,Madra8 School of Art®. He belongs to a family of sculptors in the Orien- 
tal style. But he wanted to develop his powers of nature study and acquaint himself with the Western methods of ^ 
the art, so much so he is now able to make statues in marble, bronzy plaster of Pans or cement with remarkable accu. 
racy and precision. He has won gold medals at various industrial exhibitions and bis work has also been much ap- * 
predated by the Maharajah of Mysore the Zamindar of Parlakimedi. Sir B. Subramahia Aiyar. Bir Ralph Benson ^ 
tbe late Mr. V. Krishnaswamy Aiyar and several others. . , ^ ^ ^ . 

We highly commend Mr. Nagappo’s work to the influential pubiio and trust that he would receive sufficient 
eoooursgcment at their hands. We wish Mr. Nsgsppa long life and a much brighter career.— Ari/; India, 

SwiAlesa Mitran gad Hindu Naaan plao write about tbit matter. 


yzxt! 


TBE INDIAN REVIEW ALVEETJSkn. 


i SECOND EOirjO ; JUST PUBLISHED. 

DADABHAI NAOROJI'S 

SPEECHES A|dD WRITfl^GS. 

• 

is the first attempt to bring under one oover an exhaustive and oomprehensire oolleotion of the Bpeeohes 
' I and writings of the Venerable Indian Patriot, Dadabhai Naorcfji, The first part is a oolleotion of hia speeohea 

A. and includes the addresses that he delivered before the Indian National Congress on the three oacaaions that 
ho presided over that assembly ; all the speeches that he delivered in the House of Commons and a selecticfn 
of the speeohes that he delivered from time to time in England and India. The second part inoludes all bis state- 
ments t> the Welby ConvirMsion, a number of papers relating to the admission of Indians to the Bervioea and many 
other vi^al questions of Indian administration. The Appendix coatains, among others, the full text of his evidence 
before the Welby C'ommission, hifj statement to the Indian Currency Committee of 1898, his replies to the questious 
put to him by the Public Service Committee on East Indian Finanoe and his leport on the Famine Commission of 
1880. 

Throughout these pages, one can discern the dominance of four salient ideas. There are first, that British 
rule is the best and most beneficent possible for India, that India is a very poor country, that one main reason for 
her poverty is the large employment of a oostly foreign agency by the administration, and that the permanence of 
British rule as .well as the prosperity of the oountry can be best secured by replacing Europeans by Indians in a 
large number of publi*! appointments. These ideas are elaborated hy frequent reforenoos to passagos from official 
and authoritative pronouncements in almost every one of Mr. Dadabhai’s speeches tand writings with an intensity 
and earnestness of oonviotion which is sometimes touching. There is only the determination to oonvince the 
British people that the Indians are loyal, that they are very poor, and that if the principle of their larger admission 
to the higher ranks of the public services were conceded, India would prosper and Bnglrtnd will reap h«' reward 
in the shape of an increased trade and the everlasting gratitude of the people. No man who reads these pages can 
fail to be impressed by Mr* Dadabhai’s profound fdith in British good faith and in the sincere desire of the 
Sovereign and Parliament and people to do their utmost for India. Political problems assume different phases at 
different times, but it is only by working in Mr, Dadabhai’s spirit of LbvSolute good faith that any lasting good can 
be achieved at any time. — The Indian Social Reformer. 

900 pp, Crown Octavo. Rs. 3. To Subscribers of The Indian Reuieiv;’* Rs. 2-8-0. 

G-. A. NATESAN & CO., 3 & 4, SI NKUKAMA CHETTY ST., GEORGE TOWN, MADRAS. 









DOCTORS ARE REQUESTED TO PRESCRIBE 

GONORINE ’’ 

FOR ALL STAGESaOF GONORRHOEA. 

THE ONLY REAI., SPEFDY AND SAFE CURE. 

Relieves iiie less tb/in 24 hours alf Diseases of the Uriimry Orjnrans 
(for both sexes) however advaiiceii. Far superior to Copaiba, Cuhebs, 
Perles, Capsules, and injections. Quite tasteless. No nauseating effects. 
Perfectly harmless. « 

Made of the very fiiiest, purest and stronjjest driios such a.s Santal 
wood oil, Cubelr Oil, ( -opaiba balm, Brom, (camphor, Lrotropin, Methyleh 
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*• I’JIK PIUKTIJKST IJA^ IN HN(!IJSH MISTt>U\ " 

Sfiaij)£ <>!’' IjOI{|> MAi'IULay on tiriiily the 

task > oil have »tt Hpftnci you, IMr How 

luij^hty J am that day I luoUi'd l(»rwai‘(] to 

yt-iirn ago hai* at lust corno ' 

[Spi^aking in tho Houne of Comniona on the Charter 
Aiit of IS33, JjOrd Macaulay in hiM pt.roratJon waid at 
the time : It may be that the publio mind of Indiia 

may expand under nur RyMtom till it haH outj^rovMi 
that ay N tern ; that by good government we may edu- 
cate our Bubjecta into a capacity for better govern* 
inont, that having become inaCruot(>d in Buropoan 
knowledge, thoy may in some future age demand 
Buropean inatitutions. AVhether auoh a day will ever 
oome 1 know not. But never will I attempt to aveii 
or retard it. Whenever it comes it will bo the 
proudest day in English history/’J ‘ 
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t o say that a knovvladge of letters is essential 
to obtain Swaraj betrays ignorance of 
history. A knowledge of letters is not 
nece.ssary to inculcate ajiiong iieople the 
idea that we ought to manage our own affairs. 
What is essential is the grasp of siuh an idea. 
People have to desire Swaraj. Hundreds of 
unlettered kings have ruled kingdoms in an 
effective manner. To see how far such an idea 
exists in the minds of the people and to try to 
e^ate it where it is absent, is the object of this 
petition, ^ It is desirable .that millions of niou and 
women should sign it intelligently. That such a 
largely-signed petition will have its duo weight 
with Mr. Montagu is its natural result. 

No one has the right to alter the scheme of 
reforms approved by the Congress and the Moslem 
League, and one need not, therefore, go into the 
merits thereof. For our present purpose.s we have 
to understand thoroughly the scheme formulated 
most thoughtfully by our leaders and to faithfully' 
do the thiftgs necessary to got it accepted and 
enforced. 

This acheiM is not S'fmrajj but is a great step 
towards "Swaraj. Some English critics tell us that 
we have no right to enjoy Swaraj, becau.se the 
class that demands it is incapable of defending 
India. “ Is the defence of India to ro.'^t with the 
English alone/’ they ask, “ and are the reins of 

Government to be in the hands of the Indians ?” 

• • 

. * From the address to rooent (Uizprat Political 
Conferenoe specially translated into English for the 
oolleotion of ** Speeches and Writings of^M. K. Gandhi ” 
published by Messrs. Q. A. Natesan Co., Madras. 
Price 1-8. • 


Noiy this is a question which excites both laughter 
and sorrow. It i.s laughable, because our English 
friends fancy that they aio not of us, whilst our 
plan of Swaraj is based npf>n reti^ntion of the 
British connection. We do not expect the Eng- 
lish sot'^lers to leave this country. They .will be 
our partners in Swaraj. And they need not 
grunff)le if in such a scherno the burden of the 
defence of the country falls on them. They are, 
however, hasty in assuming that wo shall not do 
our share of defending the country. When India 
decides upon (pialifying herself for the act of^ 
soldiering, she will attain to it in no time. We 
have but to harden our feelings to be able to 
strike. To cultivate a hardened feeling does not 
take ages. It grows like weeds. The fjuestion 
has also its tragic side, becaii.'fe it puts us in mind 
of the fact that (lOT’errimont have up to now 
debarred us from military training. Had they 
beoti so minded, they would have had at their dis- 
posal to-day, from among th(» educated classes, an* * 
army of trained soldiers. Government have to 
accept a larger measure of blame than the*^ 
educated classes for the latter having taken littTe 
part in the War. Had the Government policy 
been shaped differently from the very comrnence- 
n\ent, tihey would have to-day an unconquerable 
ardiy. But let no one be blamed for the pre.sent 
situation. At the time British rule was estab- 
lished, it was considered to bo a wise policy for 
the govb|;nance of croies of men to deprive them 
Ijf arms* and military training. Bub if is never 
too late to mend, and both the rulers and the 
uled must immediately; repair the omission, 
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In offering those views I have assumed the 
propriety of the current trend of thoug]it. 
To me, however,* it does nto appear to be 
tending altogether in the right direction. Our 
agitation based on the Western model. Th® 

"Swaraj we desire is of a Western type. As 
a result of it, India will have to enter into • 
competition wit)h the Western nations. Many 
believe that there is no escape from it. I 
do not think so. I cannot forget that India 
is not Europe, India is not Japan, India is 
not China. The divine word ‘ India alone is the 
land of Karma (Action), the rest is the land of 
Bhoga (Enjoyment),’ is indelibly imprinted on 
my mind. I feel that India’s mission is dillhrent 
from that of the others. India is fitted 
for the religious supremacy of the world. 
There is no parallel in the world for the process 
of purification that this country has voluntarily 
undergone. India is leas in need of steel 
^weapons, it has fought with divine weapons ; it can 
still do so. Other nations have been votaries of 
brute-force. The terrible war going on in Europe 
furnishes a forcible illustration of the truth. 
India can win all by soul-force. History supplies 
numerous instance^ to prove that brute-force is as 
nothing before soul -force. Poets have sung about 
it and Seers have described their experiences. 
A thirty-year old Hercules behaves like a lamb 
• •before his eighty- year oM father. This is an 
instance of love-^orce. Ldve i.s Atman : it is its 
attribute. If we have faith enough we can wield 
that force over the whole world. Religion having 
lost itsdiold on us, we are without an anchor to 


keep us firm amidst the stjprm of modern civiliza- 
tion^^nd are, therefore, being tossed to and fro. 
Enough, however, of this for. the present.* I 
shall return to it at a later stage. 

In fipite of my views being as I have just 
described them, I do not hesitate to take part in 


the Swaraj movement, for India is 


being^overne^ 


in accordance with the.Western system and even 


Jie^Oovernment admit that the British Parliamen 


presents the best type of that system. Without 
Parliamentary government, we should be no- 
where. Mrs. Besant is only too true when she says 
that we shall soon be facing a hunger-strike, if we 
do not4iave Home Rule. 1 do not want to go into 
statistics. The evidence of my eyes is enough for 
me. Poverty in India is deepening day by day. 
No other result is possible. A country that 
experts its raw produce and imports it after it 
has undergone manufacturing processes, a 
country that in spite of growing its own 
cotton, has to pay crore^ of rupees for its 
imported cloth cannot be otherwise than poor. 
It can only be sai^ of a poor country that its 
people are spendthrifts, because they ungrudgingly 
spend money in marriage and such other 
ceremonies. It must be a terribly poor country 
that cannot afford to spend enough in carrying 
out improvements for stamping out epidemics like 
the plague. The poverty of a country must con- 
tinuously grow when the salaries of its highly- 
paid officials are spent outside it. Surely 
it must be India’s keen poverty that compels its 
people, during cold weather, for want of woollen 
clothing, to burn their precious manure, 
in order to warm themselves. Throughout 
my wanderings in India 1 have rarely 
seen a buoyant face. The middle classes are 
groaning under the weight of awful distress. 

• For the lowest order there is no hope. They do 
not know a bright day. It is a pure fiction . 
to say that India’s riches are buried * under 
ground, or are to be Sound in her ornaments. 
What there is of such riches is of no consequence. 
The nation’s expenditure has increased, not so its 
income. Government have not deliberately brought 
about this state of things. 1 believe that their 
intentions are pure. It is their honest opinion 
that the nation’s prosperity is daily growing. Their 
faith iif their Blue Books immoveable. Xt 
is only too true that statistics can be made to 
prove anything. The econon^ists deduce India’s 
prosperity from me who' 
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appreciate the popular way of oxamiriiiig figures 
shake their heads over Blue Book litatistics. If 
the gods were to come down and testify otherwise 
1 would insist on saying that 1 see India growing 
poorer. 

What then would our Parliament do ^ When we 

• • 

have it, wo would have a right to coniinit blun- 
ders, and to correct them. In the early stages 
wo are bound to make blunders. But wo being 
children of the soil, won’t loso time in setting 
ourselves right. We shall, therefore, soon find 
out remedies against poverty. Then our existence 
won’t be dependent on Lancashfre goods. Then 
we shall not be found spentHng untoM riches on 
Imperial Delhi. It will, then, boar some corres- 
pondence to the peasant cottage. There will be 
some proportion observed between tliat cottag(i 
and our Parliament House. The nedion to’daij is 
in a helpless condition, it does not 2)ossess even the 
imjht to He who has no right to g?T can never 

go forward. The histoi'y of the Commons is a 
history of blunders. Man, says an Arabian 
proverb, is error personified. Freedom to &i*r and 
tlie duty of correcting en'ors is one definition of 
Swarcfj, And such Swaraj lies in Parliament. 
That Parliament we need to-day. We are fitted 
for it to-day. We shall, therefore, get it on 
demand. It rests with us to define ‘ to-dny.’ 
Swaraj is not to be attained through an appeal to 
the British democracy. The English nation 
cannot appreciate such an appeal. Its reply will 
be We never sought outside help to obtain 
Swaraj. We have received it through our own 
ability. ’ You have not received it, because you 
are unfit. When you are fit for it, nobody can 
withhold it from you.” How then shall we fit 
ourselves for it? We have to demand Swaraj 
from our own democracy. Our appeal must be to 
it. When the peasantry of India understand what 
Swaraj is, the demand will become irresistible. 
The late Sir W. W. Hunter used to say that in 
the British system, victory on the battle-field 
was the shortest cut to success. * If educated 


India could have taken its full thaie in the war, I 
aift certain that we would not only have reached 
our goal already, but the manner of the grant 
would have been altogether unique. ^ We often 
refer to the fact that many sepoys of Hindustan 
have lost their lives on the battle-fields of France 
and Mesopotamia. It is not possible for the edu- 
cated classes to ck^im the credit for this event. It 
is not patriotism that had prompted those sepoys 
to go to the battle-field. They know nothing of 
Swaraj. At the end of the war they will not ask for 
it. They have gone to demonstrate that they are 
faithful to the salt they eat. In asking foi* 
Swaraj, I feel that it is not possible for us to bring 
into account tlmir services. The only thing wc 
can say is that we may not be considered blame- 
worthy for our inability •to take a large active 
part in the prosecution of the war. 

That we have been loyal at a time of stress is 
no test of fitness for Swaraj. Loyalty is no merit.^ 
It is a necessity of citizenship all the w’orld overt 
That loyalty can be no passport to Swaraj is a 
self-demonstrated maxim. Our fitness lies in that 
we now keenly desire Swaraj, and in the convic- 
tion wo have reached that bureaucracy, although 
it h.a.s served India with pure intentions, has had 
its day. And this kind of fitness js suilicient for 
our purpose. Without Swaraj theie is now no 
possibility of peace in India. 

But if we confine oijr activities for advancing 
Swaraj only to holding meetings, the nation is 
likely to sufier liarm. Mootings and speeches^ 
have their own place and time. Bid they cannot 
make a Nation, 

In a nation tired with Swaraj-zoal we. shall 
observe an awakening in all departments of life. 
The fijjit step to Swaraj .lies in the Individual. 
The great truth, ‘ As with tlie Individual so with 
the Universe,’ is applicable here as elsewhere. If 

we are oVor torirty conllict from within, if we are 
ever goihg astray, and if instead of* rifling our 
passions we allow them t® rule us, Swaraj can 
have no meaning for us. Government of self, 
then, is. primary educatmuin the school of Swaraj. 



IN THE Kingdom of the shades 

BY 

J)K. FITZGERALD J.EE, m a , kr.g.s. 


the region of efcornal twilight 1 mwy nmiiy 
H shades moving togetht^r as if impelled by 
' some occasion of supreme importance ; but 
apart from them, and in front, woie two ligures 
who moved not, but stood facing each other and 
holding deep conversation together. These two 
were strangely unlike in appearance and maviner 
of dress ; yet in one thing there was a likeness 
between them : the indefinable stamp of greatness 
which marks leaders of men and eminent Captains 
. of War. 

The one nearer me was short of stature ; his 
' features were of classic mould, and his face of 
olive complexion ; his massive head was slightly 
bent forward, and he held liis hands behind his 
back. He wore a long grey groat coat, thrown 
open in front, showing many glittering orders on 
a uniform of white, scarlet and blue. 

The other was t *11 and stately ; with aquiline 
features, fair of face and slender of figure. He 
wore a long blue military cloak which hung down 
loosely from his shoulders ; and ho held himself 
erect as a pine of the Caucasus. 

Tho taller of the two leant forward towards the 
other, and said : 

“ ] t is now over a century ago — as men of tho 
world reckon time^ — since you and 1 made war 
against each other. On that long summer’s day 
when we faced each other on eai th for the first 
.and last time, 1 hoped and believed that mankind 
had seen the last of War : that, even with* all 
. their boundless stupidity, the twenty long \ ears 
of fighting which came to an end on that day 
would have been suilicieiit to warn them against 
^ the futility of ever again trying to settle interna- 
tional disputes by the worst of all means — the 
edge of^ the sword. Nor w^as I at the time the 
only man who cherishe*! these high as^.irations. 
{Some great men of my tcine believed then that 
warft-'had ceased for ever. The little men (allowed 
suit. The quacks and mountebanks who are 
called politicians took occasion to preach tiie 
empty cant of what they called a millennium of 
lasting Rest and Peace.’’ 

Jt w^ here the other broke in : IlesU! There 

is no such thing on earth. NoISfiing oli eai*th is 
at Rest' and Peace ! It is only found in the grand 
and silent majesty of Death. Fiom the day when 
I emptied my guns against that bloodthirsty ofial, 


the P^ris mob, until the stormy night when I 
passed away on a gloomy rock in the ocean, I 
tiGvor knew the meaning of Rest and Peace ybu 
mentioned ? Pray when was the world at Peace ? 
When was your own country at Peace for example? 
When were your countrymen ever tired of War? 
Even when you were fighting against me, did you 
not pick a quarrel with your brethren across tho 
ocean and fight against them ? Surely your 
countrymen ought to be the very last to believe 
in Rest, or speali.of Peace on Earth !” 

A reply came quicjtly ; 

“ What you say is not only true of my coun- 
try, but it is always true with regard to all 
countries which prefer progress to stagnation, 
and marching forward to marking time. That 
country which luarkv time is left behind, and will 
soon find itself last of all ; then tho doom of that 
country is sealed. It holds out its hands for tho 
manacles ; it stretches out its neck for J^lie swo^ti 
of the executioner or the rope of the hangman. 
My people have always realised that their safety 
lies only in progress ; and in the present frail 
nature of man progress is only to be gained by 
wars and fighting. Your history is proof of this. 
You progressed from sheer Anarchy to Republi- 
canism, and from that to Imperialism, fighting 
incessantly, till the sun of your glory, already 
darkened by the black smoke of Moscow, set for 
over on the blood-soaked fields of Belgium. For 
this you were made a subject for censure and 
reproach ; but you were only acting in accordance 
' with the irresistible land inherent in Imperia- 
lism ; namely, that Imperialism can live only by 
progress ; that progress means conquest iu some 
shape or other ; and that conquest means War. 
And this has been the ’’incontrovertible Law of 
Empire from the most ancient times even to 
the present day.* Imperialism has always meant 
repression, aggression, coercion and a presumptu- 
ous hosbility to the idea of racial equality. 
Imperialism has ever been the personification of 
man’s desire to dominate his fellow- men and to 
impose his will on them. And the attempt to 
carry tlijs desire into effect is the cause why you 
and I and others have been summoned here, at 
this moment, before the Great Tribunal, to give 
evidence as to Imporial Wars that strict Justice 
may be awarded.” . . , 
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The rosy twilight suddenly, became pale and 
grey. An immense army was SQen assembled in 
the kingdom of the shades, The men, in the 
“ field-grey ” {feldgrace) uniforms and fiat helmets 
were grouped in regiments, divisions and army 
corps, as for a great review ; but silence reigned 
over all. The 10th corps was all there tb a man ; 
• they had falleil ^ho British in Flanders and 

the Russians in the plains of Poland. The 3rd 
(Branden burgh) corps lined up, too; behind it 
the 60,000 of the dead of Verdun. The two 
corps of the Imperial Guard were formed up in 
divisions ; they hod fallen on the banks of tho 
Hambre and Meuse. Altogether there weie 
three millions of what had once been men ; men 
to whom their Imperial Master had said, “ You 
will return to your homes iJefore the leaves fall 
from the trees.” • • 

And far away in brightness above the pale 
gloom of the Judgment Place were seen the forms 
of the murdered innocents : those of Dinant, 
Aers-chot, Nomeny, Louvain and many other 
ruined cities ; even the blackened coalminers of 
Charleroi whoso defenceless bodies had been used 
as a living shield to protect the advance of the 
^ImpowMil savages. And the women of tho 
Lmxtania >vere also tliere, still clasping in their 
arms the little children they had in vain attempt- 
ed to save in life. 

The trumpets sounded ; a bent and haggard 
form staggered forward to stand before the J udge- 
ment seat. As he passed before his regiment of 
guards, he made an efibrt to raise his hanging 
head, and he looked out from under his beetling 
eyebrows on those forms he had once known so 
well. But he met with no response from the 
sardonically grinning mouths ‘and the eyeless 
sockets of the Dead Guard. 

The Judges were assembled. The charges 
against the accused were read ; and the reading of 
them sounded as th(^ continuous rolling of the 
thunder.* The first crime was the destruction of 
the Kingdom of Belgium. VV^th it were found up 
the violation of treaty and the perjury of tho 
Imperial crimkial. He was reminded that since 
the earliest days in the histoiy of humanity the 
sworn faith of one people to another had been 
held as the most sacred thing. Even when the 
ancient City of Rome was still only peopled by out- 
laws and savages, they never entered into war 
against a neighbouring tribe without having 
first given warning of their intention ; and 
this was done with the most solemn rites and 


ceremonies. But the abomination of the crimff 
against Belgium was that the Imperial criminal, 
while resolved on the ruin of that unhappy coun- 
try, had professed peaceful intentions towards it. 

Here a snarl was heard from* tho bent form 
before the Tribunal : “ The Belgian people 
resisted !” 

To this the reply came : They attempted to 
defend thoir honoui-, which is the right of every 
man ; and their existence, which is the natural 
right and instinct of even*lhe beast of the field. 

Again the crimj^nal growled out : Tliey fired on 
my troops ; Here an innumerable mass of people 
crowded round the Tribunal. They were old men, 
women, young girls, and little children. With® 
one accord they raised their voices : O Liar, we 
had no weapons of War and no arms to fire ! 

Then each of them came forward, and they re- • 
counted the awful story of their death. And the 
mothers spoke for the little murdered infants who 
were too young to speak for themselves. 

Tho accused was then,, asked what he had to 
say. He stuttered : My soldiers believed that they 
were attacked. Every soldier, in any country, 
and at all times, has acted in a similar manner in 
like circumstances. 

Hero the Judges decided to take evidence as to 
the truth of the statement put forward by the 
accused. The first witness called was the man in 
the grey military overcoat : Napoleon Buonaparte. 
He said : 

I can speak with certainty of what my soldiers 
did in War and in the field. The most terrible 
misfortune against, which I had to contend was 
the burning of ]\loseow. It was one day in the 
middle of September, and there was a posse of 
fifteen men stationed outside the OovernoFs 
Palace, under the coininand of a sergeant of my 
old Guard, named Bourgogne. He has recorded 
the facts in his published Memoirs. General 
Pernetti, Commander of the Artillery of ihe 
Guard, rode up to the post, and handed ov^r to 
Bourgogne some Russians who had be^n seized in 
the very act of setting fiio to the buildings in 
which my .soldiejs were quartered. The General 
ordered that they should be at once despatched by 
tho bayonet. Having given the older he rode 
away. The French soldier has never had any ^ 
taste for killing in cold blood. The Russians 
woie thick sheepskin coats; and the French 
soldiers obe}ed oiders in that they stabbed thrpugh 
these* coats, but not too deep to inflict a mortal/^ 
wouncl. And all the time the fiamctfwere rising 
and roaring in the Kremlin. 
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0 Again, during the time that the soldiers of the 
accused occupied Belgium, their plunderings and 
bestial brutalities, in addition to the military 
exactions and forced contributions, laid on the 
cities and towns,, have been such as were never 
heard of before in the history of war. In 
th^ end of the year 1806, I occupied the coun- 
try of the accused, after the battle of Jena. 
On the 18th of October I entered the Prussian 
capital, Berlin. According to the evidence of 
the Prussians^ themselves, no citizen was robbed 
or despoiled by any soldier of my Arpiy. It 
was cold winter time ; and ^ho daily ratiofi 
of each of my soldiers included one bottle of 
,wine. But many of the French soldiers saw 
that the citizens on whom they were billetted 
had some diftici^lty in supplying the wine ; so they 
r requested their ofEcers to order that the common, 
cheap beer of the country should take the place 
of the vine. And it was so arranged. The year 
before, at Elchingen, the clothes of my soldiers 
of th i guard wore drenched with the heavy rains. 
To dry their clothes, some of them made largo 
fires in an about a country mansion, which caught 
fire and was burnt. My orders with regard to 
this are still on record. I said “ I shall make you 
pay for this. I shall give six hundred francs 
myself, and each soldier of the Guard will give a 
day’s pj^y > money must be at once paid to 

the owner of the house.” It was done so. Three 
years afterwards, when 1 entered Vienna as a 
conqueror, an Austrian historian of that time 
(Koherausch) wrote that the people of Vienna 
suffered much less from the French soldiers 
than they had suffered from their own country- 
men. And I can bring forward the evidence of 
my* Marshals to prove that the soldiers of my 
Army never disgraced humanity as the accused 
ani his soldiers have done. 

Marshal Ney came forward and spoke : I got 
four of my gunners shot for sacking a Church. 

" 'Marshal Soult said : All through tlie campaign 
of lS06 it was a standing order in my corps that 
knapsacks Sihould be inspected every four days ; 
and if any stolen articles were found in a 
knapsack the soldier to whom tlie knapsack 
belonged was flogged. Marshal Davout saicf : I 
hod two of my Chasseurs shot ip Poland for 
• robbing a poor man of his bi ead. 

Marshal Saint-Cyr pve evidence : When I was 
besieged by the Austrians in Dresden, 1 had .only 
twenty thdusand men in all, while the Autfurians 
^ outside were a hundred thousand. My moil' were 

* von VSrtzen, 
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starving : yet none of them ever robbed any of 
the inhabitants to satisfy his hunger. And when 
ultimately the Austrian commander agreed that 
W6 should be allowed to march out with all honors 
of War and go back freely to France, no sooner 
had we got a few miles on our way than we were 
called uptn to surrender to the Austrian Army, 
and we were made prisoners of War. For this is . 
Low the Teuton keeps faith, and his nature has 
not changed in a century, As 1 stated in my 
published Memoirs, of all the nations who fought 
against us there was only one who always acted 
honorably and in good faith towards us, and 
that was the English. When wo fought the 
Germans at the great battle of Leipzic, the 
Saxons were our allies, and marched out with 
us against the Germans. But, directly they 
got on the ba^ttlefield, , they turned their arms 
against us, their sworn brothers- in- arms, and 
went over to our enemies. But everlasting and 
just retribution will not be denied. The great- 
grandsons of these very traitors, in one of the 
recent battles in Flanders, made an attempt to go 
over and surrender to the English. But in the 
act of doing so they were torn to pieces by the 
shot and shell of their own Allies, the Prujigljans ; •y 
and the treachery of Leipzic was avenged. Heie 
the stately form of Wellington appeared. He 
spoke in measured tone : 

It is in no way necessary for me to make any 
personal statement as to the honourable conduct 
and humanity of my soldiers in War. I shall not 
even bring forward the evidence of any of my 
own countrymen who have written the history of 
my time ; but I can turn to the evidence put for- 
ward by the historians of France and Germany to 
prove that the savagery and brutality which is so 
characteristic of the German soldier in the present 
War were unknown in my Armies in the Penin- 
sula. Certainly at Badajoz, Orudad Rodrigo and 
San Sebastian, a few of my men committed excess 
against the inhabitants ; but this was in the 
red-hot rnge of battle or in *the reaction of vic- 
tory. For, as I have often stated, victory can 
destroy the morale oC an army just ay much as 
defeat ; and the best proof of my statement is 
the loss, not only of morale, but of common 
humane instincts, and the feelings, honor and 
justice, in the armies of him who now stands 
accused before us, 

A' sound /is of the wind Bweepiqg over a field of 
corn was now heard in the arena. The field -grey 
hosts had vanished ; their place was taken oy a 
surging, disorderly multitude of hideous yellow 
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savftges, dresse.l in the skins of wild animals, and 
the acrid smell of burnt wool * added to the 
repulsive stench of their bodies sm^eared with oil. 

A man who was evidently their leader advanced 
in front of them. He was short of stature, and 
squat; brown and repulsive- looking ; and his 
arms were the limbs of a gorilla, his hai -y hands 
hanging lower lihan his knees. He laughed liken 
*hyena as he appfoched the Imperial criminal, and. 
said, “ We meet at last. Of you also it ha.s been 
told thnt grass never grew again where your horse 
had once trodden. You have given my name 
Attila, to one of your cursed progeny, a son of 
yours. You think you resemble me who lived 
many centuries before the name of your family or 
your land had ever contaminated the ears of man. 
But yes: our story is somewhiit the same. Wo 
both brought down the horrors of War otj people 
proud of n civilisation fnr*more ancient than our 
own : both of us had to submit to the fortune of 
War on the s.amo plains of Champagne near to 
the city of Chalons. I have been told that 
the English call your people after the name 
of my c^wn people, Huns. In this the English do 
me an injustice. Jn i/iy waral only acted accord- 
ing to the usages of my time, which were hard 
*and crffel. Be it so. Tbit I was never so lost to 
the sense of honour among us^ rude and primitive 
though it was, as to break my pledged promise, or 
to slaughter for the mere love of killing, which, I 
believe, is what is called your “ gospel of fright- 
fulness”. It would not have paid. It would 
have laised up all mankind against me, as the 
world has now risen against you. Tho descend- 
ants of my soldiers t are not cursed, .as yours 
be— those of them who survive — by all 
posterity. They are only cursed in that they 
have stood in arms side by side with your savages, 
which has tainted them with a taint hand to io 
got rid of, and all those who have stood by your 
side in this War, shall be for over held the ac- 
cursed of the human race. For myself, I have not 
been punished with the extreme punishment, for 
the reasoit that, in all my wars, 1 never appealed 
to the Great Creator to assist* me in my butche- 
ries, neither did I presume to blaspheme His 
Name by asking Him to punish t and destroy 
those whom 1 had driven to take up arms in their 
own defence. I do not know what your idea may 

* •* The smell of the battle and slaughter is always the 
aori^ smell of burnt wool.” Zola^ La De^^dcl^, 

t The Hungarians, or Magyars, 

J sirafB England'* (God punish England), 

tho every-day prayer of the Germans. 


be about your particular form of god. Though I* 
never fe.ared man, I feared and respected rny own 
did pagan gods too much to ask them to accompany 
me on my campaigns and assist me in tearing my 
enemies to pieces. They w^ould have struck me 
dead with their lightnings had I so inglilted them.*** 
But you ! you have respected nobody on earth or 
in heaven except youisclf ; and in truth you aie 
a very moan and unwoithy object of worship. 
The name of Him in its application to you is 
disgraced ; and I do not tern ember any of the 
peoples of my time, brutal and depraved as they 
m&y have been, who sank to a lower level in War . 
than your iieoplo and you.” 

He turned towards the Tribunal, prostrated • 
himself on his face, then rose and loft w’ith his 
followers. 

. The accused was then asked by wliat right he 
had not only robbed the Belgians of their coun- 
try but robbed tho conn try of its people by 
deporting largo numbers of them to Germany, 
there to be treated worsq than beasts of burden. 

^ dfhe fniperi-al criminal replied : 
r I bad soon that T should be compelled to re- 
treat. I could not leave behind me people who 
would have assisted my enemies. Of the five 
hundred men 1 got shot at Tamincs, more than 
four hundred were of fighting age. These men 
would not join my army. Should I have left 
them to fight for my enemies ? Why should I 
leave to my enemies any means of resistance or 
of subsistence ? I desti*oyed the regions from 
which I was withdrawing my armies. But in 
doing thi.s, I was only following tho example 
of other lead eiR in War. For instance, Marshal 
Tiirenne devastated the Palatinate in 107.3, as 
his successors did again in 1089. Tliis cannot be 
denied. . • 

Marshal Turenne was summoned and appeared. 
He said. “ Jt is true. But. lidw can you dare 
to compare our crimes with yours? Here i^a 
true account of what happened in the Palatiqate 
in 1073. Sixteen villages were degtroyed^ of which 
eleven were burnt. None of the people of these 
villages were butchered in cold -blood nor taken 
away into slavery, lb has been said that. War 
•has bbcome more humane since my time. But this 
te not true. The accused and his followers have 
acted far more brutally than his forefathers did 
in their seven years* war.” 

The Marshal was about to continue when he was 
interrv^ted by the appearance of a sallow, sharp- 

^ • • 

* JernandeB, History of Attila^ tells ub that the Hun 

King had a deep respect for-bis pagan gods. 
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^featured man, in a brown suit, carrying an apple- 
tree waI king’ stick. He burst out with impAtience. 
** Why go back to the Germany of my time, nO 
matter what might have been the crimes of those 
days, to attempt to justify the bmitality of this 
disgrace to my name, this successor of mine, who 
hiyii caused the name of my old Kingdom of 
Prussia to stink in the nostrils of all civi- 
lised men ! Who can compare this degenerate 
to me in the w«ging of War ? In the spring 
of 1758 I was fighting against Marshal Daun, 
the Austrian, in Silesia. Just then 1 was 
very anxious that the Dutch should come on my 
* side. I remember a conversation which I had 
with my Secretary, Do cott, on the subject. * We 
were in a small village near Landshut. He said : 
you know you. are strong enough to compel the 
Dutch to be your Allies. But I said, why should 
I employ force to compel these people to come on 
my side ?* Force is not justice. They are a free 
people, and it is for themselves to say whether 
they will assist me or not. But, he said, you^can 
threaten to overrun their country, if they do not 
assist you. [ said, it would be a shame to 
even think of committing such an act, 
and I shall never use either threats or force to 
the Dutch. And here I find this disgrace to his 
name acting towards the kingdom of Belgium 
more shamefully than I was advised to act 
towards the Dutch, and treating the Belgian 
people far more cruelly than the highway robbers 
and cutthroats of my days treated their wretched 
victims. As I got the name of the “ Pilosopher 
of San Souci ” 1 heat he had the ambition to be 
called the “ Philosopher of Potsdam.” If so, he 
should have remembered one of the maxims of 
favorite author, Machinvelli, when he says 
“ a tyrant can kill a man or kill men : but no 
man can kill a whole nation.” Again, this curse 
to the name of Ilohenzdllern encouraged his 
officers and soldiers to rob and plunder ; and 
eVbn his own sons — Royal Princes forsooth — 
haife shown themselves past masters in the craft 
of the burglar and house breaker. As he appeal- 
ed to the example) of former Wars, I shall tell 
him how 1 acted towards conquered peoples. 
10*1758, in the month of April, some ot the 
merchants, of ^roppau came and informed m6 
that my soldiers had plundered their stores. I 

* Memoirea of Henri de cott,^ published by Eoser, 

Leipzig, 1885. 


discovered the culprits, and had them publicly 
dogged in the nifirket-piRce. In June of the 
same year, as *I was out walking with my Secre- 
tary, De cott, an old peasant came up to us, 
weeping and said that one of the Vivandierfi 
attached to my army had stolen his horse. I 
told hinv I would look into the matter ; and 
shortly after this the gay Vivandiere herself came 
riding along on the stolen horse. The peasant ' 
identified the horse as his property ; and 1 got 
some of my men to dismount the wench, lay her 
on the ground fiat on her face, and administer to 
her such corporal punishment as boys used to 
get in the schools Such was my method. Yet, 

1 believe, this degenerate scion of my house has 
awarded the Iron Cross to one of his officers whose 
principal achievemonts have been robbery and 
plunder**^ another of his blood hounds got a 
woman shot in cold blood for attending to 
wounded and dying soldiers without having first 
enquired into their nationality * My old friend 
and opponent, Marshal Saxe, once told me that 
he always gave severe punishment to any man or 
officer in his army who was found guilty of 
violence towards womens. But I believe there 
cursed successors of mine and their followers havo^ 
the fashion of looking upon women somewhat 
after the manner of the Eastern peoples ; and, by 
all accounts, they have also developed a taste for 
other oriental fashions and vices. ^ And they 
attempt to varnish their vice by calling it Kidtur, 
In my time, with all our fault’s nobody could 
have called us hypocrites ; but now the kingdom 
I loved BO well has developed a breed not only of 
hypocrites, but of public robbers, murderers and 
wild boasts. Away with this arch-criminal, who 
has ruined his people and brought untold misery 
on the world ! 

••When the form of Frederick of Prussia had 
vanished, the Imperial criminal oflered no further 
defence, and the executioners were called in. 
They carried out the condemned thing, and hurled 
it into that river of boi^ng^ blood which Dante, in 
the twelfth book of the Inferno, saw bearing on 
its waves, in everlasting torture, the tyrants of 
the human race. 

* General von HammerHtein, of the 6th Corps, 
t Miss Carell. 

} Life of M^^rshal Saxe, by Dettmor, 

^ Maximilian Harden, in die Zukunft: the Eulenburg 
case. o ^ 
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A Plea for a more Rational Curriculum 

BY 

THE fATE PROF. II. P. FARRELL. 


[a melancholy interest attaches 

TIE aim of education is the formation of 
character, that is to say, the development 
of the moral, mental and physical (iu:ditios 
of the pupil so as to enahle him to cope as 
successfully as possible with every problem, 
omorgoncy, condition, or circiims''.anco wifh 
which life may confront him— life right up to 
its very end and including death fbself. Now this 
formation of character is a dbmplicatcfd business 
in which many elements take part— the homo, 
school and college, family, religion, ancestral 
traditions, economic status, climate and all those 
iiinumcrahlo factors which go bo make up environ- 
ment, Of these, it cannot be too strongly 
emphasised that the ordinary day-achool all the 
world over, but ospccially ‘in India, is one of the 
least cllVxtivo. Yet this is a fact which is con- 
stantly disregarded when any good or evil results 
arc attributed to education, for the word is 
invariably used as though it were synonymous 
with school-training. The influence of the day- 
school is very small. It is diflerent with tho 
boarding-school of which the English Public 
fLhool may be taken as the best type, for, here the 
boy is taken complete possession of, for con- 
siderable periods of time, and his whole environ- 
ment, d"uring those periods, is provided by the 
school. In ^the day-school, however, .and this 
applies with special force to India, ap.art 
from a few feeble clTorts at direct moral and 
physical training, it is only by the • acquisition of 
knowledge- that the boy’s character is influ- 
enced. Now it is a very important question and 
one that is attracting considerable attention, 
whether the day-sctfool cannot do more than this, 
but it is an even more important question and 
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one that attracts no attention at all except from 
' professional t(!acliers whether tho knowledge 
which at present forms almost the only moans of 
influencing the pupil’s cliaracter is cjrrcctly ac- 
quirad, or whothor it is uoq aired at all. 

In the science and art of education, a rule for 
tlio ac(juisition of knowledge is laid down, wJiich, 
although often disguised undci' such portentous 
n.ames as “ .ipporcepLiori” or tho “ association of 
ideas” is a very simple one. It is this— that in 
learning and teaching you must pr(X'oed from the 
“ kno^n to the uiiknown”, , “ All the business of 
war, a’nd ii\doed rdl tho business of life, is to 
endeavour to find out what you don’t know by 
what you do know,” sfdd tho Duke of Welling- 
ton to Oroker, and in that sentence tho Iron 
Duke cmboilicd the whole theory of education in 
so far as tho latter consists in the acquisition of 
knowledge, 

Now let us apply this to India. The Indian 
boy leaves a homo of certain customs, liahits, lines 
of thought, religion, and beliefs, which are as 
much a part of him as conturics of existence can* 
in.alce thorn ; ho L sent to school and college, and 
as soon as ho has learned to read, wi-ite, and speak 
in English, he is plunged into a curriculum which 
consists in the main of English literature and*' 
history, with a little Indian history from an 
English point of view, and a second language. 
Leaving out of the qliestioii sucli subjects as 
arithmdlic, clomentai'y science, geography, and 
drawing, which, whether they are well or ill 
taught, are seldom properly assimilated, and 
which the majority of students are glad to drop 
at tho earliest opportunity, the main subjects of 
tho curridhlum are generally crowned in* college 
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with the study of the higher flights and fancies 
of English literature and of the literature oC the 
second language, more advanced English and 
European history, and possibly philosophy. 

• Now tfiese subjects have little or no connection 
with the ordinary home life and beliefs of the Indian 
student, and according to present methods, when* 
he attempts to study them he is merely flounder- 
ing in an unknown sea. Of course, it is possible 
to make the connection, as it is possible to Jbeach 
any subject to any boy of reasonable ability, 
provided that the correct road is taken from the 
known to the unknown. But * ordinarily this is 
not done, and any one with experience of the work 
of Indian students will bo aware that these 
subjects are not and cannot be properly taught 
under present conditions, and that a great deal 
of the subject matter is merely learnt by rote or 
as we say, crammed. That is to say the boy is 
not educated, and tho school and college aro 
** failing in the one factor in the formation of 
character in which their influence ought to be 
paramount, viz , — the acquisition of knowledge. 

An example to illustrate this general indict- 
ment. Among the prescribed books in English 
literature in at least one Indian University, 
there are two of a widely- diflerent character 
' that recur year by year with remarkable 
frequency. They are “ Pride and Prejudice ” end 
“ Paradise Lost They are proscribed too, 
generally for the first or second year of the Uni- 
•^versity course. Now “Pride and Prejudice” is 
one of the most delightful books ever written in 
the English language, but how can a young Indian 
student broi^ht up according to the Indian 
custom and tradition of family life, be expected 
to understand and appreciate this simple shrewd 
account of the manner of life, domestic habits, 
conjugal and family relations, amusements, hopes 
and fears, of a typical middle-class EngliVih family, 
living according to the traditions, conventions, 
and religious standard of England of a century 


ago. There is. hardly a point of contact between 
the family of the Bennetts and a typical Indian 
home. I do not say that no Indian student can 
understand or appreciate “ Pride and Prejudice,” 
but it is essentially a book to come at the end of 
a long course of study of Engli^li life and litera- 
ture ; a book to be appreciated by the student 
who has spent several years in England ; and 
mdst emphatically not a book to be set for a 
young student to read quite early in his Univer- 
sity career. 

Still worse is the case of “ Paradise Lost.” 
This is a book which should never be prescribed 
for a general examination, but should be given 
for study only to those who have specialised in 
English literature, for only they can properly 
understand and appreciate it. Even in England 
“ Paradise Lost ” is one of those books which 
everyone speaks of with reverence, but fell people 
really read, and a book which is so intimately 
connected with the Biblical narrative and tho 
Christian religion, which abounds with references 
to and quotations from Greek and Latin litera- 
ture is, quite apart from other reasons, connected 
with the literary style and diiUculty of tho book, 
totally unsuited to be an educational medium for 
students who are not Christians, who have read 
little or nothing of the Bible, and who have no 
knowledge of the classical literature of Europe. 
“ Paradise Lost ” is essentially an unknown book 
and the path to it from the known, is, in the case 
of the Indian student a long and arduous one to 
be trodden only by the* few. Ninety per cent. 

4 

more of these who read “ Paradise Lost ” for an 
examination mal^e no attempt to understand it, 
but simply learn the editor’s arid lecturer’s notes, 
and reproduce them mechanically at the exami- 
nation. 

History (English and European) which forms 
another staple subject of the school and University 
curriculum is equally open to the objection that, 
as taught at present, it plunges the stud^t into 
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a bewildering mass of facts concerjaing such totally 
unknown quantities as the Roman Catholic 
Church, the Reformation, Dissenters, Whigs and 
Tories, the Reform Bill, and the Holy Roman 
Empire. How very, little the framers of our 
currricula have really studied the correct path 
from the known Co the unknown is shown by the 
fact that in schools greater stress is laid upon 
modern English history and the growth cff the 
Empire than upon the early history of England. 
Yet, to the Indian school-boy guided to the study 
of history along the correct path, via tho history 
of his own people, the wars of tbo Heptarchy, the 
early village community, , tho coining of the 
Normans, and the growth of Feudalism, would be 
much easier to understand than modern constitu- 
tional and imperial growth. The latter should bo 
left to a later .stage in his studies. 

The sum of this indictment is, therefore, that, 
fljcording to tho ordinary school and college 
curriculum in India, the* school-boy and collego- 
student are continually plunged into now subjects 
which have so little relation to the knowledge 
that he already possesses, that he cannot properly 
understand thorn. The result is that failing true 
comprehension, he endeavours to learn mechanical- 
ly and by rote the knowledge that ho has to 
present for ezamination. In other words, he 
“crams”, and it is generally charged to the system 
of examinations that so many students suii'er 
physical break-down in the preparation for them, 
and that so many other students who pass them 
are so ill prepared for the business of earning a 
livelihood, and seem to have benefited so little 
from their education whether as regards the 
formation of character or as regards the 
possession of a certain amount of well-digestod 
general knowledge. But, examinations are not 
the root cause of the trouble. Furthermore, 
cannot he too greatly emphasised that, generally 
speaking, it is^not the teacher who is to blamei 
Of course, tbero are bad teachers in India in all 


grades of education, hut my experience is that, in < 
thp larger towns at any rate, there are 
to be found teachers, primary, secondary, and . 
collegiate, who *aro as enthusis^stic in their 
profession, have as ready a knack of handing 
a class, and are as conversant with the 
principles of their art as could he desired. No. 
Tho fault lies with those who have framed our 
Curricula, and the arch-oliender was Macaulay 
himself. 

So much for destructive criticism. What if 
the remedy ? Are we at this stage to throw #ver 
the whole system of Western education and revert 
to curriculum founded upon the vernacular and 
classical learning of India, which Macaulay so 
scornfully rejected. Hardly 1 For better or for 
worse India has adopted Western education, and 
her future development depends to a great extent 
upon the proper assimilation of Western knowledge 
through tho medium of the English language* 
Parenthetically, however, it may bo remarked thaC 
much more might, perhaps, bo made of indigenous 
learning and literature than is done 'at present, 
We look to the new University of Mysore to give 
us a lead in this direction. Our problem is a 
dillerent ono. It is to lead the Indian school-hoy 
to the knowledge which has been systematised in 
Europe by moans of the path which commence 
with tho knowledge that is already his, or in 
other words, to discover as many points of contact * 
as possible between V^''estorn civilisation and Indian 
home and village life. No subjects could 
chosen which have fewer points of contact than 
English literaturo and history and yet tlfhse form 
central or co ordinating subjects of the Indian 
^chooband college curriculum. 

’ It is worth while examining why this is so. From 
the time of Macaulay onwards probably over 90 per 
cent, of the Englishmen who have had most in- 
fimonoe en education in India, have been eduoaCed 
in the hTnglitih Public Schools and Universities, and 
most of these again have been brought up mainly 
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in the literatures of ancient Greece and Homo, 
and have come to India with a very sincere res[)ect 
for the classical tradition in education that is now 
slowly but aurely giving grdund before the 
D^iodorn dide ” in all tho Public Schools. Hence 
the literary bias of school and college curricula in 
India. English takes the place of Latin and Greek * 
and ‘‘Paradise Lost’’ is expected to do for the Indi- 
an school-boy what the “Iliad” did for his educator 

The merits and demerits of English clastical 
education .are the subject of much controversy. 
Its defenders point with legitimate pride to that 
line product — the English Public School hoy. But 
it is almost certain that the latter is the result 
not so much of a diilliug in the Classics, as of the 
whole series of inlluences which the public school 
brings to bear on him .outside the cl.ass-rof rn, in 
tho dormitoiy, in the study, and above all iri the 
playing-field. In other words, the English Public 
School moulds and develops character by other 
'means than the mere acquisition of knowledge. 
Now these influences are so intimately connected 
with English upper and middle- class life, habits, 
and traditions, that to tinusplaiit them wholesale 
to India would bo a task of considerable difiiculty 
and of doubtful success. No Indian school boy, 
for instance, wo uld tolerate the imposition of such 
tasks as fall to the lot of oven the easiest burden- 
ed “ fag ” in an English Public School, this 
reflects no discredit on him. It merely indicates 
that the traditions according to w hich he has been 
•'brought up are utterly dilleient to those of his 
contemporaries in England, and that the influence 

c 

of the school upon him must be in accordance 
with Indian habits, traditions, ^nd manner of 

. f 

-.-life. Educationists have so far recognised this 
that their eflbrts to transplant the English public 
school system have been of a very half-hearted 
natui^f, and in the long run it has come to this 
th^ only one part of it has been really' adopted 
aiiid that the le.afit imi^ortant, namely, tho literary 
nature of its curriculum. 


If English literature and history form the most 
arduous path from the known to the unknown 
for the Indian school- boy — a path beset with many 
chasms to be bridged and precipices to be scaled 
— there is a subject by which tho road can be 
made as easy and as gentle as- one can wisliT- 
and that is science. English literature is peculiar 
to England and has little to do with India but 
the verities of science are true all tho w’orld over, 
Elizabeth Bennett could have lived only in 
England and only an Englishman can properly 
understand her, but the law of gravitation 
acts in India an well as in England, and the 
proof thereof has nothing to do with a 
man’s nationality. It is Science, therefore, that 
should form tho central or co ordinating sub- 
ject in the ifitroduction of the Indian student 
to Western knowledge and not literatijire or 
history. Furthermore, it is far easier to find 
a comparatively straight and easy path , from the 
knoWn to the unkiiowm in science than it is 
in these subjects or in philosophy. Science must 
bo understood in its widest sense to include 
nature-study, physics, chemistry, biology, mathe- 
matics, and geography. It has tho supreme 
advantage that it can bo commenced at tho very 
earliest stage in the village school long before the 
school- boy is introduced to the English tongue. 4 
Simple arithmetic, the construction of a plain 
* map or plan of the school-room, and then of the 
roads or fields around the school, the points of 
the compass, the pole-star, the rising and setting 
of the sun, the curvature of the f)artb, hills, 
valleys, rivers, ^he growth of the trees and of 
plants, the properties of air and water, the 
elementary laws of physiology, physics and 
chemistry, the habits and uses of domestic 
animals are all of them so many steps from the 
known to the unknown of so short and easy a 
nature that no maxim of education is broken in 
taking them. Thence by similar short and easy 
stops it is possible to loud the pupil onwards to 
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the physical geography of his province, the habits 
of all the animals ho has ever seeif, the physiology 
of his own body, elementary biology, chemistry 
and physics, so that by the time ho is in the 

higher standards of the secondary achoQl, he has 
the requisite^ mass of knowledge easily to 

'comprehend the more advanced truths of 

science, truths which he could not even have 
imagined in his village home, and which Ve(|uire 
greater facilities to demonstrate than can bo 
obtained except in a largo school or collogo. 
English, of course, must bo taught as at present, 
but it should be English as« a language, as a 
medium for the interchai\ge of thojught, and not 
as a literature. Only in the highest classes of the 
secondary school should literary subjects be 
taught, HO that those who have an inclination 
for these studies, may discover their bent, and 
pursue it at the Unrvorsity. Science and English, 

^ including composition, paraphrase, and such prose 
books as are best suited to teach the spoken lan- 
guage rather than to serve as examples of supreme 
literary merit, should bo the main and central 
subjects throughout the school and even in the 
junior classes of the University. Masterpieces of 
literature such as “ Paradise Lost ” should bo 
prescribed only for those who specialise in English 
literature in the senior years of their University 
career. For the restf, poetry, if* prescribed at all, 
should be limited to such simple lays and ballads 
as Scott and Miicaulay wrote. It is in the senior 
years of his University career that a student 
should specialise in ai)^ ^subject for which ho has 
an inclinttion. Language, literature, philosophy, 
history, mathematics, and scicKhce would, doubtless, 
all have thein devotees as at present, but by 
reas(fti of the careful and correct nature of their 
previous general^^ducation, students would have a 
much better chance of understanding and appre- 
ciating these subjects than at present,* while those 
students who have not the scholastic bent for 
specialisation, would go out into the world with a 
trained iutelligenoe and a sound general knowledge. 


One last word of caution. It is maintained that 
by prescribing science instead of literature as the 
main path of a boy’s education, that path can bo 
made one tliat leads continually from the known 
to the unknown. Yet it is possible for those who 
have the framing of the detailed curriculum even 
in science to commit bad errors, if they do not 
remember that it is the phenomena that can bo 
observed in India and not those of England that 
the pupil must be taught to study scientifically.^ 
The two are not always the same, and by copying^ 
mechanically the details of a course in science as 
arranged for an English school or college, the 
student may at once be plunged into difficulties.*^ 
A friend whoso work is the teaching of biology 
informs me that he used to meet with consider- 
able difficulty because the text-books prescribed or 
recommended, and the details of the syllabus, all 
had in view animals, e g , the lobster, as they are 
found in Europe or in European waters, igaorj,ng* 
Indian conditions entirely. Thus the lobster that 
ho could obtain for demonstration and dissection 
was dilieront from that described, while the 
earthworm was practically non-existent in his 
district. 

The path from the known to the unknown is 
not a difficult ono, but it is necessary for us, who 
have to trace it for our students, to have a full 
knowledge both of the starting point aitd 
the goal. When w set out on a long journey 
into an unknown country, it is the mystery that 
surrounds our destination, that is the difficult}’ 
The starting point is clear enough.. But with 
Indian ^educationists the difficulty seems to be 
just the opposite. They are well acquainted 
witfi the country into which they desire to guide 
their pupils, but they appear to know little or • 
nothing of those bounds to the student’s know- 
ledgjo which form the stniting point of Jiheir 
intellectual journey, g 
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A Japanese View of European Civiliziation 

{Letters of a Japanese scholar to an English friend), 

EDITED BY MR. V. .B. METTA., BARrAT-LAW. 


My Daar Wilson, 

have heard many Westernors talk of their civil- 
ization, as CkrisHan civilization ^ — an ex- 
pression, which, 1 think, is devoid of any 
meaning, — for the civihzation of Modern Europe 
is hardly the product of the teachings of 
. Jesus Christ. The foundation-stone of yo\ir 

• Modern’ civilization was laid at the tiriio 
when 'your Feudalism expired, — that is, more 
than fourteen hundred years after the death 
of Christ! And is Europe even now really 
Christianized? How many of your statesmen 
ore inspired 'to-day by the ethics of Christi- 
anity ? Does not * diplomatic policy* often 
mean ‘dishonesty*, or ‘underhand dealing* in 
Western languages ? And do not all your politi- 
cal moves prove that the two most prominent 
factors in your national life are War and Com- 
merce, — which can have no possible connection 
with your Religion 1 

Commerce, once a (juiet, tractable child in 
Europe, has now become overgrown and all-power- 
ful,— which continuafiy threatens to engulf you 
in everlasting misery. Y6ur village-life, from 
what I saw of it when I was in Europe, is fast 
disappearing. Your cities are becoming larger 
and larger with the gradual increase of trade and 
commerce. Needless to say, they are destroying, 
if^hey have not already destroyed, all true artists 
and sincere lovers of Nature from your midst. 

‘ Your people are so many machines, — whose 
sole business in life is to baanufacture wealth. 
Tour endless problems of Capital and Laboulr, are • 
the result of a system of life based on crude and 
cruel ideas. You are not economically independ- 
ent. A tariff-reform in another country ruins 
hundreds and thousands of human beings in your 
own counlry. Foreign ^ trade has become in^ 

* This War bus taught Europe the folly of relyiag 
Uj^ ferelgn trade for woaua of seif-bubsiitonce. 


dispensable to you,— a fact which is ‘ au fond * 
the cause of your social and moral degeneration. 
Tired of fighting with each other in Europe after 
.the Renaissance, you began to look out for ‘ fresh' 
fields and pastures new* where you could dispose 
of your goods rilost advantageously. With this 
object in view, you began to persecute the physi- 
cally weaker or inadequately-armed races of the 
world. You have conquered and almost annihi- 
lated by absolutely jin-Christian methods many of 
the aboriginal races of Africa, America, and 
Australasia. You came to Asia ostensibly for 
trading purposes, but really for conquering and 
exploiting her. In the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, the fire of her ancient and indomitable 
blood had not cooled down; Turkey was then 
dominating European politics with the help of her 
magnificent armies. As . long as the Moghul 
Emperors were talented and powerful, the Euro- 
pean merchants in India thought of nothing 
except their commercial profits and losses. The 
Dutch, the Portugese, and the English were as 
well received in China and Japan as in other 
Eastern countries. But they marred their good 
fortune there, by not properly minding the busi- 
ness for which they had come there. The times 
changed ; and Europe became powerful as Asia 
began to decline. You tlien made a hundred 
treaties with Eastern Governments, and broke 
them whenever it suited you. We began to hear 
of ‘ extra-territorial jurisdictions,* ‘ spheres of in- 
fluence*, and ‘ protection* in Asia. You had 
always tho noblest of reasons for explaining away 
all your unjustifiable and unpardonable actibns in 
the East. You resorted to violent methods, when 
the Chinese refused to Jjuy your Indian opium. 
In one of your wars against them, you burnt the 
Summer Palace, which contained some of tfie most 
precious art-treasures in the world. I wonder 
whether you ever regret, as an Englishman, th 
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acts of vandalism, which your ignorant and in- 
artistic countrymen have committed in Eastern 
countries ! And then by what human or divine 
right did Commodore Perry bombard our shores? 
We wore living peacefully in our own country, 
and nobody, according to our ideas of morality, 
had a right to destroy pur conception of life and 
happiness, — either for commercial or political 
reasons I After the Peace of Shimonosfiki, the 

f. 

Western Powers combined in order to deprive us 
of what wo had gained by our war with China, 
— although they had nothing to do with either 
of tho belligeranta 1 But ah»I what has justice 
to do where haff a dozen well-^rmed rncos are 
resolved to partition a groat country among them- 
selves ? It does them good to talk about * mora- 
lity * with perforvid eloquence, when they havo 
not the remotest intention of putting thoir 
vaunted principles into practice in their own 
lives I 

A word about Kei'ea, whoso annexation by 
Japan is still making a groat many Western 
moralists very indignant. In order to under- 
stand our motive in taking that step, you should 
try to see the dangerous rapidity with which 
‘ Tho White Peril ' was spreading in Asia in the 
nineteenth century from our poiAt of view. Be- 
fore the Meiji Era, Russia was exercising consider- 
able influence ovof the Sakhalin and Kurile 

Reminiscences of 


Islands. She strengthened herself in the Celestin 
.Empire at our expense in 1895. But wo could 
not allow her to occupy Southern Manchuria, and 
Korea, in lOOtl. Would you, Englishmen, over 
like to so© Franco or Germany occupy the Channel 
Islands ? When, after our Manchurian War^ we 
saw that tho Koreans were still as unreliable 
friends as over, wo were obliged to annex their 
country for our own safety. These sudden annex- 
ations ought not to come as a surprise to Western 
nations at any rate, who aro all past masters in 
tho art of transforming independent into depen-* 
dent countries. Before sorrowing over the ‘ fata ' 
of Korea, you should remember, that it has been** 
treated by us in the past as our ‘ possession.* 
From tho third to tho eighteenth century, she was 
part of the Japanese Empire. Our great Hideo- 
yosbi then conquered her again in the sixteenth 
century, and from that time till 18(57, the Koreans 
sent ambassadors to pay homage to our Tokugawa 

Shoguns. True, — the -Wars of 1894 and 1904* 
were w.aged by us with tho intention of keeping 
tho little Kingdom independent. But when we 
found after 1 905, that the Koreans were unreli- 
able, and that Cliristian Missionaries were doing 
thoir best to make thorn more hostile towards us, 
what else could wo do but take the step for which 
we have been condomiiod * so much by foreign 
moralists ? * 

Yours Sincerely, 

• J. Okakura. 

Sir Rabindranath 


BY 

XHE HON. MR. JUSTICE T. V. SESHAOIRI AIYAR. 


HE reminiscences of Sir Rabindra Nath 
Tagore havo more than a local interest. 
While we find in its pages tho gradual 
making up of one of the greatest of India’s sons, we 
see glimpses of tho life and occupation of a by- 
gone generatioh which make us lament the days 
that are no more. ** My Reminiscences contain 

* dip ReminUeenoea, By Bir Rabindranalb^ Tagore., 
MaoMillan ^ Co,, London. 


sayings and epigrams which are characteristic of 
the* sage. Ho contrasts the rigid disdplihe to 
which the youngsters of his generation were sub- , 
jected with the freedom of the youths of the 
present dayjand says, ‘*The modern child of a well- 
to-do family nibbles at only half the things he gets ; ^ 
the great part of his world is * waited on him.’* 
There can be no doubt 'that the school boy of to- 
day .is not given time to digiMt what is put befoK 
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b:m. He has too much to swallow, and the stuff 
is not always wholesome. So long as the cmze 
for quantitative cramming continues, there can be 
no real knowledge. Sir Rabindra was left a great 
deal tp himself, unlike the modern student. If 
he had been in a Madras school, ho would never 
have passed his School Final Examination in 
English. Of course, the Intermediate English 
paper would have been beyond him altogether. 

Sir Rabindra’s first attempt at writing verses, 
recalls the story of Valmiki. His intense patrio- 
‘tism, and love of Indian literature turned his 
attention wholly to the vernacular literature of 
'his country ; and the world has benefited immense- 
ly by his i>ot having been tempted to stray away 
into the pursuit of a language and literature not 
his own. He is against compelling any oim to 
take to subjects with which he is not in sympathy. 
Of his own upbringing, this is what he says : “My 
brother Jyotindra unreservedly let me go my 
own way to self- knowledge, and only since then 
could my nature prepare to put forth its thorns, it 
may be, but likewise, its flowers. This experience 
of mine has led me to di'ead, not so much evil 
itself, as tyrannical attempts to create goodness. 
* * • The state ©f slavery which is thus 

brought on is the worst form of cancer to which 
humanity is subject The idea expressed in this 
passage is applicable to all walks of life and to alt 
attempts at producing a hothouse development. 

The author’s first attempt at publishing bis 
writings seem to have been prompted by the same 
motive which moved Ohatterton to foist his wilt- 
ing upon reputed poets of by -gone days. Sir 
Rabindra bad had greater saccess in after-life 
than- felVto the lot of Ohatterton. 

Sir Rabindra refers to the fact that in the 
* house of his father, nobody was permitted to 
write or to receive letters in English. If the 
South Infiian parent would copy this good esam- 
*ple, there nfeed be no forced attempts to ericour- 
age the study of our vernaculars, 


In politics. Sir Rabindra belongs to what I may 
call the “ Laisaea faire'^ school of philosophers. 
How far, in a country which finds itself buffetted 
against modes of life and habits of thought foreign 
to its ideals and traditions, such a theory would 
be produdtive of that progress and development 
which every one desires is a point upon which 
there can bo honest difierences of opinion. But 
very few can take exception to this sa}ing of the 
author : “ What grew chielly upon me, rather, 

was the conviction that only those who are trust- 
worthy know how to trust.” 

I do not propose to take the reader through 
all the good things that this book abounds in. 
I have been trying to pick up passages and say- 
ings here and there to show that the book is 
one which everybody intent on the upbringing 
of youths, and in the national development should 
carefully read through. I would conclude by 
quoting the handsome compliment paid by the 
author to English wives : “ One thing striVck me 
when living in this family — that human nature is 
everywhere the same. We are fond of saying, 
and T also believed, that the devotion of an Indian 
wife to her husband is something unique, and not 
to be found in Europe. But I, at least, was'unable 
to discern any difference between Mrs. Scott and 
an ideal Indian wife. She was entirely wrapped 
up in her husband.” • 

<Bir Rabindra Nath Tagore is a national asset. 
The life he lived, the experience he went through 
and the rcfioctions he makes ought to be under- 
stood by those w'ho look up. to him with love and 
reverence. Nothing that he has writtdh is cal- 
culated to reveal the man so fully as» “ My 
Reminiscences.” *• * 


Rabindranath Tagore A Sketch of his Life 
and an Appreciation of his Works. Price As. 4. 

Q. A, Natesan A Co., Sunkarsoia Chotty Street, Madrait* 



INDIAN AFFAIRS IN ENGLAND 

BY FRIEND OF INDIA/* 


INOE Mr. Montagu’s historic pronounco- 
ment in the House of Com s on 
August, 201, followed by the announce- 
ment of the release of Mrs, Besant end her two 
colleagues from internment, there has been quite 
a sparkling agitation against what has lieen 
regarded as the personal action of Mr. Montagu 
in the matter. Mr. Joynaon Hicks and Lord 
Sydenham, especially, appear to have been dis- 
turbed at the manner in which Mr. Montagu 
had over-ruled all local authorities, in order 
to create a favourable atmosphere for his 
inquiry with the object of Immediately handing 
over the reins of Government in India to the 
extremists. Sir John Jardine, Col. Yate, Lord 
Middelton and Lord Lamington, too, have been 
greatly agitated by this truckling to the agitators, 
and havo evidently been much upset because the 
British interests in India have cabled violent 
protests against the action taken. The Madras 
Mail anJ its friends, both there and here, havo 
undoubtedly tried to do all the mischief of which 
they are capable — all in the best interests, of 
course, of sober native opinion in India, which, 
unfortunately is not vocal, unless through the 
conversion of Mr. Joynson-Hicks, Col, Yate, and 
Lord Sydenham into convenient gramophones 
for its expression in the British Parliament. 
Even Sir John Rees was moved to protest 
against this pillorying of Mr. Montagu and to 
ask for fairplay. ^ 

Lord Sydenham, having apparently nothing 
better with which to occupy his time, has become 
the mouth-piece of the Mail. The Times 

and .the Meyming Post have given him hospita- 
lity, and he has aired his views, at considerable 
length. However, in •spite of the support of 
Lords ’LaTisdowne, Lamington and Middelton, 
he did not emerge very well from his encounter 
in the House of Lords the other clay, when 
he moved for papers. Lords Islington, Crewe, 
and Curzon effectively drew his thunder, and 
when they had fini.shed with him, there was 
not much more to be said. Far more note- 
worthy than anything that fell from the lips 
.of Lord Sydenhffm was Lord Islingtoiys careful 
survey of the Indian situation and his placing of 
the correct facts in the proper perspective, and 
Lord Ourzon’s statement of his own present posi- 
99 


tion in regard to the demand fdr reforms in 
India. 

The second heading about which a good deal of thi 
oonti'OTersy has turned lias been the pronouncement 
made by Bis Majesty’s Government in the House of 
Com'nons through the lips of the Secretary of State on 
August 20 last. The Noble Viscount in particular seemed 
to think that the Government had by that act suddenly, 
without duo premeditation, at an unfortunate moment— 
uuffirtunate at any rate for Parliament— decided upon 
m>iking a pronouncement, not merely grave in character 
but involving a serious breach in the 'political truce 
which is gAneraliy believed to prevail. Such v\ as not the 
history or the oharacter of that pronouncement at all. 
What were the facts of the case ? For months past, we 
have had telegrams, letters, appeals from the Viceroy 
and his Council in India, drawing our attenti-m to the 
increasing gravity of the situation, making suggostiona 
as to the way in which 1*1 might be deal^-. with, and urging 
us to make seme definite declaration of Guvernmont 
policyi ns regards the future Jp which India might look 
after tlie war. 

It is very well to say that you ought not to raise these 
matters in time of war. My Lords, it is the war that has 
raised them. You oannot unchain the forces which ai;p 
now loosened and at work in every part of the ytorld 
without Jiaving a rrpercussidn which extends over every 
Hemisphere and every Ocean; and, believe me, the events 
happening in Russia, in Ireland, in almost every country 
in Europe, the speeches being made about little nations 
and the spirit of nationality, have their echo in India 
itself. If the noble Viscount had been at the India Office 
in the past summer ho would have been the fir.'it to bring 
to us those serious roprovontations continually coming 
from the Government of India and its Head, and to have 
called upon us to take lection and make some pronounce- 
ment. That is exactly what happened, and this state- 
ment of policy, not at all challenging, couched I think 
in most moderate and certainly in welbthought-out 
terms, was the subject of repeated discussion at the 
Cabinet. It was finally made at the date when it was* 
made because it v/as at. that moment that the discussionB 
had reached the point al which it could be made. The 
matter had been under discussion while Mr. Chamberlain 
was Secretary of State, and he himself would have ma^o 
the statement had he remained in office long enough, ^e 
passed out of offire— unfortunately, as 1 entirely agree 
with the noble Marquess in thinking— and it fbll to his 
BuooesRor to bring the matter again before us. The 
formula was ultimately dfVeided upon. 1 do not imagine 
.that any formula has ever been the subject of more close 
and constant discussion by responsible persons both* in 
India and here than was that formula. The Noble Vis- 
count might have been entitled to take the objeotion he 
did if there had been in that pronouncement any definite 
drawing-up of a programme, any sketch of what exactly 
was tobbe done. It was nothing of the sort. It was a 
broad general declaration of principle, and the lines up6n 
^hicht 10 the opinion both of the Government at home 
and of the Government of India, our adminfstration of 
that country ought to proceed in future, 
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It would be dilHcult to find any etroiiger 
consequence of th changes wrought by the spirit 
of the times than the altered standpoint regarding 
the future of India displayed by this important 
statement of Lord Curzon’s. 

Lord Sj^donliam’s pathetic eftbrts to organise 
what has been, with unconscious humour, called 
the Indo-Britiah Association in Loudon, “ which, 
would have for its object s the ])romotion and 
protection of the true interests of the people of 
India,” havo not met /vith quite the response that 
was anticipated by the handful of Anglo-Indian 
ex-officials and merchants who have fathered ^ho 
scheme. Even the Times has damned the new 
organization with faint praise. Referring to an 
important and useful letter from the pen of Sir 
Valentine Chirol, and, whilst refusing to confuse 
the issue of political reforms in India with the 
case of Mrs. Besant, it says of the new Associa- 
tion. 

Wo welcome any suoh movement bo long as it koeps 
clear of the spirit of raoo antagonism and recognises 
that British ruie in India mast be developed on p^^ogres- 
eive and syinpathetio lines. The great fault of the British 
community in India has been that in tho past so mmy ol 
its members have avoided opportunities of public serTioe. 
^ey have too often neglected to organize) themselves 
for the purpose of giving exjpression t ) their own special 
interests and of extending a solid supp rt to f he Govern- 
ment. If the London movement has iti counterpart in 
India, and it it is wiselv and prudently conducted, it 
should have a good effect. India iv a land of many 
oommuoities, and the Brilish have every right to ho 
heard; but their claim to be heard must largely rest 
upon tho share they take in public service 

And Sir Valentine Chirol’s important .state- 
ment of his views is A^orthy of record, particularly 
having regard to the admis8i6n that ho makes at 
its conclusion. He says: 

The war has precipitated such a political ferment in 
India, partly healthy and partly very unhealthy, that it 
*roay pass human wit to devise any scheme which will 
satisfy all pirties ; but we may hope at least that what- 
ever scheme emerges from Mr. Montagu’s mission will 
be a genuine and straightforward scheme which, if it 
faVis to gratify extravagant expectations, shall fulfil in 
prabfeioe all that it may promise to the eye. The relative 
failure of Uhe Morley-Minto reforms is duo to the faot 
that whereas they professed to secure for Indians a 
larger sh ire in tho oondnot of public affairs, they actually 
gave them little more than increased -mpportunitios of 
.^mritioidiqg and obstructing the Executive witbouV^ any 
inorease of responsibility. There are great differences 
of opinion* amongst Europeans and also amongst Indians 
as to the within which Indiana are ripe for self- 

go verb man t, but within suoh limits, they must have 
real responsibility. Their fitness for suoh responsi- 
biUty wiU then be the test for every successive ’exten- 
sion of power, until they ultimately roach the ap- 
pointed goal ol full self- Government within tho ^Eoipiro, 
whiota to many Englishmen, like myself, seemed beyond 
the range of posfibTlities before the war 1 


Lastly, we have the important words of Mr, 
Lloyd George in this week’s debate on the Resolu- 
tion thanking^ the Land and Sea Forces of the 
Empire. These are tho actual words used by the 
Prime Minister : 

And then there is India. How bravely, how loyally she 
has supi^rted the British arms. The memory of the 
powerful aid which she willingly accorded in the hour of 
our trouble (later in the same dobato>Col Yato said that 
the Indian troops that landed in France in the autumn of 
1914, about the time of the first battle of Ypros, just 
three years ago, numbered 70,000) will not be forgotten 
after the War is over, and when the affairs of India come 
up for exaninatioii and for action. 

It is doubtful whether special significance 
should ho laid on the Hue of the expression after 
the War is over ” for there is no knowing how 
long peace may ^bo delayed. It will certainly, 
however, take some time for Mr. Montagu, after 
his return to* this country, to place before the 
Cabinet, and later, before Parliament, a scheme of 
reformed govorninont for India. Meanwhile, the 
vicissitudes of tho War may bring about all kinds 
of political changes here. At pre.sont the political 
situation is one of unstable equilibrium. A Liberal 
Prime Minister, who has cut himself adrift from 
his Liberal colleagues, with the exception of onq 
or two including the present Secretary tf State 
for India, has to carry on with a Government 
composed mostly of Conservatives or non-party 
men, with a tendency, most of them, towards 
Conservatism, and with a War Cabinet containing 
such formidable personalities as Lords Milner and 
Curzon. How long will such a Government last 
in tho face of a storm or with the advent of peace, 
when the party truce will be automatically broken ? 
If a Liberal Government returns to power, which 
is very unlikely, Mr. Montagu’s proposals will 
have to be pushed forward in tho House of Lords, 
against great opposition, which Lord Curzon, then 
in Opposition, will have great difficulty in stem- 
ming. If a Unionist Ministry comes into power, 
advantage may be taken of the fact to throw 
overboard Mr. Montagu’s* recommendations. It 
is unlikely that any scheme, as presented^ to Parlia- 
ment, will be allowed to pass unchallenged, and I 
venture to suggest that the utmost caution should 
be used in India in protesting against such propo- 
sals as may eventually be put forward on tho part 
of tho Government on the ground of their inade- 
quacy. Mr. Montagu’s hands should be strength- 
ened as much as possible, for ho will otherwise 
have the greatest difficulty in* overcoming the 
strong antagonism that is bound to be worked up 
by the Anglo-Indian representatives and their 
friends and advisers, 
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A LESSON FROM THE -wIeST 

BY THE HON. MR. YAKUB HASAN.* 


HE principle of communal representation* ay 
provided in the Joint Scheme of the Indian 
National Congress and the Muslim League 

is not new to democracy. It forms an esson^iial fea- 
ture of the constitution in several countries in 
fiurope, and in order to illustrate its practicability, • 
we will throw a cursory glance oyer the constitu- 
tions of countries where diverse peoples form a 
nationality under one government. We will con- 
fine our review to two governments in Europe — 
one a republic and another a dual-monarchy. “In 
the latter,” says Mr. A. Lawrence Lowell in 
his book, Governments and Parties in Con- 
tinental “ the difteront races which 

were forced together under a singjle monarchy 
have been straining apart, and striving to 
assort their independence ; while the history of 
the Swiss has been that of separate communities 
uniting voluntarily for mutual protection and 
learning to reconcile their discordant elements and* 
draw closer and closer together.” This happy state 
of things in Switzerland is entirely due to the 
^steni of communal representation that prevails 
there. Fdtir distinct race^ German, French, Italian 
and Romance speaking people inhabit that coun- 
try. Hitterence of blood is not the only thing 
that separates the Swiss from each other ; they 
are also sharply divided on religious matters. As 
for languages there are as many ns the races, none 
of which is recognized as official language. De- 
bates in the Council are conducted in a curious 
polyglot, and the formal proceedings arc 
read both in German and French. “All this 
contrasts strongly witi)i the state of things in 
Austria-Hungary,” writes Mr. Lowell, “ and one 
rejoices to find that men of different races can 
live together without making the confusion of 
tongugs a source of oppression. ” 

The four races are geographically divided into 
twenty-five^ cantons, the elected representatives 
of whicK, two for each canton, form the CQuncil of 
States which corresponds to the Senate in the 
United States of America. The National Legis- 
lature called National Council is elected directly 
by the people ; one member is allotted to each 
canton for every twenty thousand people, and a 
fraction left over which exceeds ten thousand, 
every citizen who is ^twenty years of age being a 
voter. 


*The principle of separate representation is 
carried down to the smallest local bodies and 
minorities have been allotted proportional seats. 
“ But it is curious to note,” says Mr. Low.ell, 
“ that as often happens, custom is stronger than 
law, for the habit of voluntarily conceding places 
in tho Executive Councils to the minority has 
spread far more rapidly than the legal machinery 
which is intended to bring about the same result.” 
“ From this it will be observed that democracy in 
Switzerland is not merely a national or cantonal 
matter but has its roots far down in the local 
bodies, and this gives it a stability and conserva- 
tism which it lacks in most other continental 
nations.” 

Switzerland is in many ways an ideal demo- 
cracy worthy of being copied by young .nations 
just budding into self-government. For example 
party warfare there is reduced to a minimum and 
politits are conducted .almost without regard to 
party. “ When one party comprises so large a 
part of tho community and is so firmly estab- 
lished that its supremacy is virtually undisputed* 
its members are not compelled to stand together 
and profess the same creeS, They are at liberty 
to differ from one another and follow their personal 
convictious ; and hence the measures of tho 
Government are not carried by party votes, but 
are tho result of a free expression of opinion. ” * 

Contrast this with the practice of officials and 
nominated members voting with Government in 
Indian and Provincial Councils. 

Unlike the English Cabinet, the executive 
councils are elected bodies in Switzerland just as 
it *is proposed to have them partially elected 
in India. The Swiss have a dread of con- 
fiding authority to * any single person and 
always prefer a collegiate body. Instead of 
a President, as in other democratic cotistitutioil!l, 
they instituted a Federal Council of se>bn 
members who are all elected at the sfiPme time 
by each new Federal Assembly .as soon as it 
meets. The work of administration is divided in- 
to sevtin departments which are allotted to ‘ the 
members of the Council by arrangement among 

^ This and other quotations in the following pages, 
unless they are otherwise acknowledged, arc from Mr. 
A. Lowell’s book, Governments and Porties in Con^ 
iincntal^EurojJC, 
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theiiisolves. Oue of theiso tiieoibei'fl is elected 
Pi'esideiit and another Vice-President by the 
Federal Assembly for a single year. The constitu- 
tion provides that the same person shall not be 
elected President or Vice-President for the ensu- 
year. ,riie Vice President is elected President 
so that the ortice passes by rotation among the 
members of the Council. The Councirs duty 
Consists in conducting the administration, but it 
is not ex[>ecttd to control the policy of the State. 
Its ziHonbcrs arc not<tlie leaders of a party nor are 
they collectively pledged to a programme. All 
classes of opinion arc* represented among thorn. 

It is indeed surprising that a body so composed 
should work so smoothl}' ” and yet this marvel 
exists in bwitzerland. This Federal Council 
would serve as a good model for the Executive 
Council.s in India, which are proposed to be com- 
po.sed half of the nominees of the Governor and 
half of the inemhers elected by the elected mem- 
bers of the Legislative Council. Miissalmans 
demand Jjalf the ehefed Fvoentivo Members to 
be Mohamedans, which Vs not inconsistent with the 
practice in Switzerland. 

If Switzerland serves as a model of self- 
government to be advantageously copied by 
<^ndia, specially in respect of harmonious commu- 
nal .co-operation, Austria-Hungary gives us a 
warning as to how in certain conditions the same 
principle can produce national discord and com- 
munal disaffection to the unmaking of the nation- 
ality. Although the boundaries of Hungary 
have changed very little for the last eight hund- 
red years one is astbnished to find how much the 
various races have preserved their identity, bow 
little they have become fused into a homogeneous 
^ople," In this respect that country very clo^ply 
resembles India. ‘‘ The Magyars form less than 
one half of the population of Hungary, but they 
are more energetic, more *aggres.sive and better 
organized than the other races, and the restricted 
suffrage, the oral voting and the arrangement of 
el^toral districts tell so strongly in their favor, 
that exedpt for the forty members from Crotia they 
hold all but about a score oj the seats in Parlia- 
ment.** It cannot be concealed -that there is a 
dread of similar monopolization of seats by" the 
more energetic, more aggressive and better 
organized '* section in India, and it is suggested 
that the suffrage, the form of voting and arrange- 
ment of electorate should not be such ^ as to 
“ tell strongly in their favour.'* This defective 
system has led ''the Magyars to feel that Hungary 
belongs to them, and although since 1848 they 
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have admitted men of other blood to a share of 
political power, they do not intend to let the 
cootrol slip ff'om their own hands.*’ This object 
they have attained by a method which is as 
deceptive in appearance as it is effective in 
practice. “No line is drawn between the races 
in the sense of excluding any person from civil or 
political rights on account of his birth. The test 
of citizenship, the qualifications for the franchise, 
are the same for every one.” This equality of 
rights is conceded not from any motives of fair- 
play and justice but because “ the Magyars 
do not want to keep the other races distinct 
and in subjection : they propose to absorb 
them all, and make Hungary a homogene- 
ous nation of Magyars ! ! ” More ingenious and 
deadly indeed than the alleged nation-building 
method of the mi\ch maligned Turks I They 
have proclaimed Magyar the national and official 
language ; all other languages are being stamped 
out 80 much so that a municipal .authority refused 
to extend the license of a German theatre ! 

The race problem in Hungary was complicated 

by the exceptional position of two provinces 

Transylvania and Crotia. The former possessed 
peculiar institutions of its own and enjoyed consi' 
derable degree of independence till 1848^‘when it 
was united with Hungary. By 1876, it was com- 
pletely incorporated in the Kingdom and deprived 
of its ancient privileges. The Diet was abolished and 
the Province was given 75 seats in the Hungarian 
Parliament to whose authority it was absolutely 
subjected. The territory was cut up into new 
districts. It was brought under the Hungarian 
administrative system and the laws and language 
of the Magyars were extended to it. In 
short, the ancient institutions of Transylvania were 
destroyed, for the Magyars were determined to 
t5rush the national spirit of the Germans and of 
tho still more numerous, though far less cultivated, 
Boumanians. 

In tho sister Kingdom of Austria also the two 
great questions that vex 'the nation are those of 
religibn^and race. “It is not too* m^iich to say 
that each of thestf races is not only anxious to be 
entirely free from control by the others, but, 
if strong enough, wants supremacy for itself. It 
is, therefore, clearly impossible to content them all 
and the present policy is a sort of make-shift 
that contents none of them.” The most powerful, 
the richeigt, the best educated and the most wide- 
spread of the races is the German who assumes 
that Austria is, and ought to be essentially a 
German territory. Though the most powerful 
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of the nationalities, it is weakened by a division 
into Liberals and Clerieals, aAd still more by the 
tendency of the Liberals to fight among themi^elves. 
In consequence of this disunion they cannot either 
better their own position in Austria or protect their 
brethren in Transylvania. The Mussalmans of 
India should take a lesson from this and should not 
allow their inter-provincial solidarity and union 
to be broken up by local dissensions or provinciQ.1 
apathy. If they have not already got the inborn 
cohesive capacity, the delay in the grant of self- 
government will not produce it in any length of 
time. Their lot is thrown with the Hindus for 
the best and for the worst, and the present un- 
natural system of government is bound to give 
way some day to a more national system. The 
best interests of the country therefore require 
that Hindus and Mussalmans should learn to 
reconcile thpir discordant elements and draw 
closer and closer, and the Hindus should behave 
towards the Mussalmans as the Germans (who are 
in proportion of 20*83 against 6 34 French, 155 
Italians and *38 Romance speaking people) do in 
Swit/^erland towards their fellow-countrymen and 
not as the Germans do in Austria or the Magyars 
do towards the Germans in Hungary. 

It^ needless to say that the other races in 
Austria do not agree to the assumption of the 
Germans that Austria is or ought to be German ; 
on the contrary they are incessantly striving for 
greater recognition of their own rights. The 
most important of them, because the most 
numerous and tlio most aggressive, are tlio 
Czechs of Bohemia and Moravia. The next most 
infiuential race is that of the Poles who have tho 
advantage of forming a compact mass in a single 
province. ** They a^o ready to -assist any Govern- 
ment that treats them kindly, all parties are, 
therefore, willing to buy their support with 
concessions.’’ We have to beware of tho 
formation of such a party in India which 
may be ready to sell its support for a con- 
sideration. ** The Other important races in 
Austria* the Italians and the {Southern 
Slavs have their hands pwetty well filled by 
the quarrels among themselves and with the 
Germans ” to jprove of any constructive use in tho 
Government which is national only in name. As it 
is, the joint government of Austria and Hungary 
is composed of a number of hostile groups, and 
good and efficient Government is almost impossi- 
ble. 

We have cited two extreme examples to show 
bow in one country the racial and religious pro- 


blem was satisfactorily solved and the varioj}8 
elements placed in perfect harmony with one 
• another for the good of themselves and for the 
greater good of tho country ; whereas, on the con- 
trary, in the other country races continue to 
quarrel among themselves and each tries to get 
supremacy over the others, and when possessed of 
power does not shrink from crushing, if not ftom 
exterminating its fellow races. Both of them afford 
object lessons to India. Here, however, the problem 
of race and religion is no}, in spite of appearan- 
ces, so acute as in some parts of Europe and is 
capable of easier and more satisfactory solution. 
That solution is to be found in the simple schema 
of reforms which the Indian National Congress 
and the Muslim League have jointly formulated. * 
By admitting the claim of Mussalmans for 
separate representation on Legislative Councils 
and by allotting them a number of aeats in eacC 
Council to be filled by purely Muslim electorates, 
it is tacitly admitted that Indian nationality is 
mainly composed of only two peoples — the Hindus 
aifd the Mussalmans — ^fi^hose respective population 
in British India is 163,600,000 and 57,700,000, 
The scattered presence throughout India of 
2,190,000 Indian Christians, 100,000 Anglo- 
Indians and of 86,000 J*arsis who are confined ^uljfc 
to Bombay, do not materially aftect the composi- 
tion or character of the Indian nationality as a 
whole ; in provincial and local matters the latter as 
well as other important sub-sections of the Hindus 
must be taken into consideration, so that every 
local institution should be popular in the sense 
that all the peoples of that area are properly 
represented thereon. 

I will conclude with an earnest appeal to both 
my Hindu and Muslim brethren — to the formdV to 
legard tho Musalmuns as one of the two com- 
ponent parts of Indian nationality and allow afid 
help them to have tdieir adequate share in the self- 
governing bodies, executive councils and services 
of the country ; and to the latter to use these 
rights to strengthen their own position in order 
to make the combined Indian nationality all the 
more powerful. India is now on the threshold of 
a great future, ahd many factors are aiding 
towards an early realization of its destiny.. It, 
therefore, behoves all patriotic Indians as well as 
all self-respecting communities and classes so to « 
work out their Heaven - allotted tasks as to pro- 
mote, rather than retard, the circumstances that 
leacf ^towards that glory. 



Govemikent Aid and Indian Industries. 

BY MERCANTILIST/' 


HE evidenoe given by Mr. Karimbhoy Adam^ 
' jee Peerbhoy before the Indian Industrial 
Commission in Bombay iS) perhaps, the 
most notable evidence hitherto recorded by 

Ihet^Commission. Mr. Karimbhoy is a partner in 
the firm of Sir Adamjee Peerbhoy & Sons, who 
are proprietors of the Adamjee Peerbhoy Tent 
Factory and the Western India Army Boot and 
Equipment Factory, berddes being leading con- 
tractors to the Military Department of the Gov- 
ernment of India and big mill- owners. This 
witness has roundly accused the Government of 
«India of favouritism in Government contracts, of 
preferential treatment of European firms as 
against Indian firms in the matter of Govern- 
''^nent supplies, and of playing into, the hands of 
an influential oflicial clique §.t Simla in respect 
of the control and regulation of Military require- 
ments. The charge is a serious one, which he deli- 
berately makes, courting the full glare of publicity 
and undertaking a full measure of responsibility 
for his grave accusations. His* passago-at-arms 
with the President of the Commission is virtually 
a challenge at every turn, to the authorities con- 
"berned, to disprove his charges. The case he has 
formulated cannot certainly rest here. The matter 
must be thoroughly sifted in the fierce light of 
public criticism, and it is bound to attract an 
attention and interest beyond the passing and 
casual interest of the Holland Commission. One 
cannot but deplore the attempt on the part of the 
President of the Commission to cast a veil over 
the enquiry and the somewhat l ough handling he 
met^d out to this witness, but he soon found that 
in him he had caught a veritable Tartar. What-^ 
evftr the sensational character of the situation at 
the time witness gave his evidence, there is no- 
thing unprecedented or novel *' in the particular 
form of commercial and industrial nepotism that 
goes*Vith any real competition between Indian 
and i^uropean interests in this country. Blood is 
certainly thicker than water, and not once or 
twice in our woeful commercial and indus- 
trial history has this been seen -und recorded. 
Ili the struggle for existence from the days 
of the East India Company, many an Indian ‘ 
‘industry has been ruthlessly killed, by British 
competition. But the East India Company were 
traders until the Charter of 1833 provided that 
the Company should thenceforth ** discontinue 


and abstain from all commercial business.” Indian 
Industries never throve even after the Company 
made way for the Crown. Into this painful 
Indian administrative episode wo shall not enter 
here. Tljo weapon that was used was fiscal and 
with this weapon important Indian industries 
were mortally injured in the interests of British 
Industries and Commerce. Even so early as 1903 
in their Despatch to the Secretary of State for 
India, the Government of Lord Curzon remarked 
with a candour for which they cannot bo too 
highly admired : — 

If lodian industries are in need of, and should now 
desire, a measure of proteotion, proteofcive measuros 
would neooBsariljr seriously affoot imports from the 
United Kingdom and would only in a secondary degree 
s fleet those fromi foreign oountries. We cannot imagine 
that the interests of Lancashire or Dundee, to mention 
two interests alone, would be likely to acquiesce in such 
a course, even though it were accompanied by still 
higher duties against the foreigner or that it would be 
aooeptablo by the Home Government* 

In announcing the decision to appoint the 
the present Indian Industrial Commission in the 
Imperial Legislative Council on the 2l8t March 
1916, the Hon'ble Sir William Clarke, the then 
Member for Commerce aftd Industry in the 
Government of India, spoke as follows with equal 
frankness : — 

Can we be sure if protection wore established in 
India it would in effeot secure the object which we 
have in mind to-day, namely, the building up of 
industries where the capital oontrol and management 
should be in the hauds of Indians. . , . • It is of 
immense importance alike to India herself and to tho 
Empire as a whole, that Indians should take 
larger share in the , industrial development of their 
country. ...... Might it not'baerely moan that tho 

manufacturer who now competes with you from a 
distance, would transfer his activities to India and 
compete with you within your owi^boun dories ? 

But it was to the protection of Indian in- 
dustries, against outside coippetition British or 
foreign, that the above mentioned utterances had 
reference. Against partiality of treatment in our 
own country, there has been hitherto no need 
to cry openly, whatever the volume and weight 
of discontent that could not easily find expresion. 
The smouldering fire of discontent has been kind- 
led by what Mr. Adamjee Peerbhoy has disclosed, 




INDIAN POIflTICAL LITERATURE. "! 

.BY “ AN INDIAIJ PUBLICIST.” 


9 HERE has been rather a remarkable crop of 
political pamphlets and books bearing on 

‘ Indian Administration and the proposed 
reforms and roffonstitution thereof. The scheme 
put forward by the Indian National Congress .and 
the All-india Mirslim League, and the famous 
Memorandum of the nineteen Members of the 
Indian Legislative Council, have furnished the 
texts for these publications. Tlie two texts 
undoubtedly required ample elucidation and 
reasoned expo.sition. They are terse and concise, 
and considering the circumstances under which 
they had to be framed, yiey could not possibly 
have been otherwise. But, at the same time 
they embody in a condensed and crystalused form 
the best idons of the sanest and most practical 
thinkers on Indian politics at the moment. The 
^"^ongress- League scheme has really solidified all 
loose political thinking and with the important, 
though belated, announcement of policy in Parlia- 
» niont on the 20th August last, a feeling of hope 
has talcen the place of .one of despair, and honest 
agitation and open methods have removed secret 
thinking and dark misgivings. It is no small 
service, therefore, which the several authors of 
political publications, bearing on the national 
scheme of reforms, have rendered by their en- 
deavours, and it is with such pleasure and 
gratitude that wo notice below some of the most 
recent of those publications. 

(l) THE CONOUESS LEAGUE SCHEMj: — AN EXPOSITION. 

This is the title of the third of the series of 
political pamphlets issued by the Servants of 
India Society, Poona. It is a brochure of over 60 
pages, crown 16mo. The author, the Hon’ble 
Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, the present head of 
the Society and the successor of the late Mr. 
Gokhale, plunges directly into the subject with a 
clear and categorical statement of the funda- 
mental ideas of^ the Congress- League scheme of 
post-war reforms. Every one of the basic ideas 
of the scheme is taken up and explained in the 
following pages, with groat lucidity and convin- 
cing logic. After pointing out how the scheme 
guarantees British suzerainty, and how jinfounded 

(I) Congress- League Boheme— An Exposition,” 

by V. 8. Srinivasa Bastri, Servants of India Society — The 
Aryabhushan Press, Poona, November 1917-~Prioe, As. 6, 


are the fears expressed by some on this score, for 
reasons of their own, the learned author proceeds 
to discuss the lines on which the Government of 
India is sought to bo liberalised by the scheme 
by moans of the elective majority, the power of 
legislation, the power of the purf-e, and the control 
over the executive. The scl^eme 3 et falls consider- 
ably short of real resjionsible Government, and in 
emphasising this, the author, calls attention to the 
recent proposals of responsible Government in ’ 
compartments. There is not a single instance > 
in the wide world of a people having acquired 
autonomy by compartments,’' says he, and offers 
.some very telling and scathing criticisms against > 
this proposal, 

(jl) THE DEVELOPMENT OF INDIAN POLITY. 

liliis is a substantial vslume of over 500 pages 
by the Hon’ble lUo Bahadur M. Ramachandara 
Kao, B.A., B L , Additional Member of the 
Madras Legislative Council, The object of the 
author in writing the book is to show that tj)e ^ 
Reform proposals of the *A11-India Muslim League 
and the Indian National Congress do not urge 
catastrophic changes, as has been said in certain 
quarters, but are based on existing foundations 
and constitute the next natural step in the evolu- 
tion of Indian Polity. His aim is to show that 
the suggested reforms are by, no means revolution- 
ary. It is an erudjte and weighty treatise on 
Indian polity that Mr, Ramachandra Rao has 
written. The chapters on Indian Government 
and the Central Legislature, followed by the 
chapters on Local Governments and local* 
legislatures, with the connected questions of 
Financial, Administi alive and Legislative auto- 
nomy contain masterly expositions of tjie 
whole problem of reform and all the proposed 
schemes for its solution Not less interesting 
are the chapters devoted to the District 
Administration, the«Givil Services, the Military 
Services and the Native States. It is not pos8it)le 
within a short r eview to call attention to the 
several excellences of this book and the reader 
will be amply rewai^ded by his careful study of 
the same. 

— — j*-— — — - — ^ ■ ' ' • 

(II) *The Developmoiit of Indian Polity"— by M, 
RamaohABdra Row, b a., B.L., Mrmher, Mad mb Legisla- 
tive Gounoil— The Modern Printing Works, Mount Road, 
Madras— Prioe, Rb. 2-8-0, * 
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(III) WHAT INDIA WANTS. 

India wants autonomy within the Empire, 
This is what the book says even on its title page. 
It is a brief and succinct account of the history of 
India’s demand for Self-Government, This is 
what the author, Mr. G. A. Natesan, modestly 
claims . for it. An array of distinguished 
authorities on Indian Politics have written 
forewords to its, and the contribution of each, 
while an introduction^ to the publication, is a 
pronouncement on political reform. Even more 
valuable an addition to it, is the admirably pre- 
‘ pared index at the end, which helps the reader fo 
^ place his finger at once on every thing that is 
contained in it. The book* is well worth reading 
and valuable also as a compendium of reference. 

* ** What India WanU ” — by G A.Katesan, b^.* 
F, M. U., Editor the *' Indian Review”— Messrs. G. A, 
Natesan & Co., Madras. — Price. As. 8. 


(tv) Mil. MONTAGU ON INDIAN QUESTIONS. 

The pub!i.sher^, Messrs. G. A. Natesan Go., 
have brought out a volume of collections of the 
speeches of the Right Hon’ble Mr. Montagu, 
lism. The recent speeches on the Mesopotamian 
Commission and his election speech at Cambridge- 
shire are also included. Mr. Montagu is the man 
of the hour in India. He h]fis been greatly . 
praised for his specche.s, and at the same time 
mos^. vilely abused. He is the hope of the better 
mind ^f India and of Indians to-day, and the 
despair of those who see in him and in his advent 
here, a stormy petrel. Time alono will show, 
whether the one or the other will be right ; but, 
in the meantime, those who are anxious to know 
what he is, by his declared views and opinions on 
Indian questions, ifo matter whether his view and 
opinions prevail or not ultimately, cannot do 
better than to read those interesting pages. 


A BUDDHIST FIND.' 

BY MR. C. JINARAJADASA, M.A. 


TIRING the last few years there has been 
iRj in Europe a marked interest in things 
mystic and many works have been pub- 
lished dealing with mysticism. This is largely 
due not only to the influx of Indian ideas pro- 
phesied by Shopenhauer long ago, but also to the 
investigations into that recondite domain of con- 
sciousness termed ** the subconscious.” There is 
distinctly a revival of mystiQism, and this pre- 
sent work is, therefore, interesting. 

Indian mysticism has ever been precise and 
almost scientific in its method ; mysticism In 
Hinduism and Buddhism has been loss a subject 
of speculation and more one of exposition. In 
them the fundamental theories of mysticism are 
taHen for granted and the exponent merely lays 
dov^ a method for mystical experiments, just as 
the chemitt describes how to perform a laboratory 
experiment. Hitherto there has been no definite 
work describing the method^ of Bjiddhist mysti- 
•fiism, though Buddhist legends are full of the 
achievements of the ancient Arhats Therefore, 
this “Manual of a Mystic ” is distinctly a “find,” 
being sp far the only one of its kind. 

The work was composed only in the 18th 
Century, though undoubtedly the mystic methods 
outlined are yery very old. The Yoga practices 
outlined ware introduce d into Ceylon from ancient 

•Mann il of a Myfitlc or The Yogavachara'e 
Manual translated from the Pali by F. L. Woodward. 
The P*U Text Society, Oxford UnivewitylPwet 


India by way of Siam, when Buddhism was revived 
in the 18th Century in Ceylon by Siamese Budd-. 
hist Monks. Mr Woodwi^rd translates from the 
Pali and from the Sinhalese commentary, and I 
doubt if one more fitted for the work could have 
been found. Mr. Woodward has been resident in 
Ceylon over twenty-five years as the -Principal of 
the Buddhist Mahinda College, and in addition to 
this he is a Theosophist, and so he brings to his 
work a thorough sympathy with oriental my- 
sticism. 

As to the contents of the work itself, each 
reader must judge for himsblf of the value of the 
ipeditations therein described. They are perfectly 
plain and precise, and psychologically they 
are of great interest. In these Buddhist Yoga • 
practices, there is no attempt at the unification of 
man’s consciousness whioh^ny higher conscious- 
ness of Brahman or Absolute ; their ^im is to 
raise the consciousness of man so that he gains 
deep insight into *the true nature of existence. 
From the description of the meditations, one 
gathers that this efifeot would not be dissimilar to 
what Plato had in mind, that is, the vision of the 
world not as thing but as idea. Whether the 
definite practices outlined will, indeed, produce this 
result or not is a question no reviewer can solve. 
But this much he can say, that we have in- 
Mr. Woodward’s translation a keenly appreciative 
rendering of a treatise on Yoga, and the book 
is a distinct contribution to the mysterious nature 
of man. 
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The German Empire. After ‘thfe War 

PKOF. S? G. PANANDIKAK, m.a. 


INCE the beginning of this colopsal ftfcriiggle, 
which has now onterod into its fourth year, 
the Allies have been unstintingly "|)Ouriiig 
out continuous and profuse streams of the purest 
and richest blood and material in order to secure a 
lasting peace, and it is recognised by all the Allied 
peoples with the exception of a few pacifists of the 
type of Macdonald, Jowett and SnoAvden to be 
counted on one’s fingers* ends tliat an inconclusivo 
peace, really worth no more than a hollow truce, 
would bo the most despicable crime against those 
heroes who are so nobly ffghting and snfiering, 
nnd thousands of whom have cheerfully made tl»o 
last and the greatest of all sacrifices. Hut on the 
other hand, there is a remarkable divergence of 
opinion among the Allied nations as to the fund.a- 
mental and governing conditions of a real peaco^ 
The inain4enanco of which would essentially hinge 
upon the status and power of the German Empire 
after the War. Although it is fully realised that 
this unprecedented struggle will have been fought 
in vain, and that the tromondoua sacrifices will have 
been utterly wasted, unless the Gorman Empire is 
so transformed os to become incapable of plunging 
the world into another great war for a couple of 
generations at least, there is a striking difference 
of views among the Allied nations as to what woulj 
achieve this consummation so devoutly and fervent- 
ly to^ be wished and prayed for. A number of 
schemes have been recejitly formulated by some 
of the Allied political thinkers, and it is the purpose 
of the following fow pages to eiramino the feasibi* 
lity of the most important of thorn. 

Firstly, it is argued that the one eflective safe- 
guard for the establishment and continuance of a 
real peace is to secure the dissolution of the German 
Empire, and the^ restoration of the hiatus quo 
before the creation of the North Gorman Con- 
federation in 1867, and of the Empire in 1871, 
100 


when Germany Avas divided into a few large and 
many small States, nominally bound together by 
a loose tie, but practically independent for* all 
essential purposes. This view, appears to derive 
strongh to a cei tain extent from the recent rumour 
of a strong nnd secret movement centred in 
Sonthein Germany favouring a separate Prussia 
and tljo ro-establishment of the status existing . 
before 1871, but to a greater extent from the ^ 
iippcaranee of thiee diprnptiA^o forces on the 
fiurface of German politics. 

Firstly, the Empire has never evoked enthusiasm 
or even won populaiity in Prus.'^ia itself. The 
Junkers or the landed ari.stocraey, the governing 
class* in Pi ussia have atways holiovod that the 
creation of the Empire was to some extent at the 
expense of the true welfare of Prussia, and it wag 
from this class that tho Jeaders of the counte]> ^ 
movement which crushed the premature and 
abortive revolution of 1848, were drawn. Secondly^ 
tho Prussians abhor the comparatively liberal 
tendencies of the Empire, whose constitution, 
althougli restricted in comparison with those of 
the weste rn democracies, is far more advanced 
than that of Prussia. To tako only one instancy, 
while the Eeichstag or tho popular assembly of 
the Empire is based on direct universal suffrage,* 
the Prussian Landtag is based on the most narrow 
and restricted francliiso. Thirdly, the feeling ^of 
the minor nationalities is hardly less powerful in 
Germany to-day than it was before 1871* Loyalty 
to his particular Stat^is stronger in the German's 
mind^han loyalty to tho Empire, and the .mpst 
olfective .appeal to the Germans is that which 
is made to them as Prussians, Bavarians, Saxons, 
Wurtembur gers, etc., and although'they are firmly 
resolved to maintain tho Empire at all hazaxd, 
they in jnost cases place the welfare of Jheir State 
before that of the Empire, However, even if we 
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give the fullest consideration to these fissiparous 
and centrifugal forces, it must be admitted that 
they are far weaker than, and must bo swamped 
by, the binding and centripetal forces, which are 
operating for the continued existence and progress 
o\ the Empire, and the strength of which wo shall 
weigh later on. Even the independence and 
prosperity of each State, ‘ the narrow Fatheiland * 
is entirely dependent upon the full preservation of 
^ the Empire, ‘ the greater Fatherland.* ^ 

The proposals of the second group of political 
thinkers are less bold. They realise that tho 
break-up of the German Empire is a task beyond 
” the range of the capacity of the Allied nations, 
even if they are crowned with complete victory, 
and that the political and economic unification of 
^Germany which has bef n consummated cannot be 
undone. They, therefore, maintain that the only 
way to prevent a recrudescence of hostilities on 
the part of Germany is to destory tho domination 
of Prussia in the Empire. That domination is so 
complete that there would be no departure from 
the strictest truth to assort that it has prussianis- 
ed the whole of Germany. The King of Prussia 
must be the Emperor of Germany ; he appoints 
and controls the Imperial Chancellor, who is also 
the head of the Prussian Ministry ; Prussia has 
practically its own way in all the important 
^Imperial affairs coming before the Bundosra^h, 
which is the council of the representatives of the 
different State Governments, and which wields far 
more power than the Reichstag ; Prussia practi- 
cally controls tho whole of the army and navy. 
Thus the Kaiser possessing absolute control over 
foreign and military affairs,, and exercising 
tlnx)Ugh the Imperial Chancellor such an authority 
over most of the Imperial affairs as to make the 
other States bow to his will, finds it easy 
to pursue the path of aggressive ambition, 
affd may at any moment in the future plunge 
Germany* and the world into another' terrible 
struggle. Hence it is argued that there can be no 
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peace ^surance without the complete break-up of 
Prussian hegemony. As this predominance of 
Prussia is due to her large territory and popula- 
tion, it can only be ended by depriving her of her 
later conquests such as Silesia, part of Poland, 
Schleswig and JTolstein. If this is accomplished, 
Prussia would lose more than half of her territory 
and population, which instead of representing C.^ 
andUl p.c. ropoctively of those of the German 
Empire, would represent only .‘10 and 28 p. e. and 
thus Prussia would fall to the level of other States 
such as Hrtvai ia, Saxony, Baden and Wurtemburg. 
It is maintained that this destruction of Prussian 
domination in Gonnaiiy, ending Prussian milita- 
rism and loading to a lasting peace, would benefit 
the German people also, since it would lighten the 
heavy burden of military charges iind service, 
would cause war pre- occupations to disappear, 
leaving only productive pre- occupations, and thus 
would enable them to pursue the path of peacefisl 
progress instead of being forced to subordinate 
all healthy and progressive activities to the single 
consideration of military efficiency. 

These proposals regarding the dissolution of the 
Gorman Empire or tho destruction of Prussian 
domination are no doubt very attractive, and the 
arguments supporting them appear at first sight 
to be very plausible. But students of modern 
German history who have giasped the real signi- 
ficance of tho forces operating in Germany since 
tho advent of Napoleon, would detect the flaws 
in tho above arguments, and realise’ tho 
impracticability of tho ‘ above proposals. Who 
is the real unifier of Germany ? Neither 
Bismarck nor the^Emperor William, because they 
only regulated and exploited the forces already 
created by others. The true unifier of Germany 
is Napoleon. Only those who have closely studied 
modern German history can realise adequately 
how deeply the iron of Napoleonic aggression and 
despotism wounded the German soul. The crush- 
ing; and humiliating system which he forced upou 
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Germany and Prussia especially, after his viAories 
of Auerstadt and Jena over them, his Oppres- 
sive exactions, and Jihe deliberate declaration of ifis 
firm intention of wiping out Prussia from the 
map of Europe as soon ns ho was free from the 
Russian campaign — these wore the reaHorces 
making for the m\ification of Germany. Seven 
years of humiliation and sufloring proved wonder- 
fully eflhctive in rousing the national spirit oj the 
Gormans, who up to this time had botrayed a 
despicable want of that courage and that tenacity 
BO heroically displayed by the other nations of 
Europe in continuously resisting the aggressive 
ambition of Napoleon in spite* of defeat after 
defeat. Napoleon perpotrateTl no greater error in 
his life-time than to drive to the verge of despera- 
tion Prussia, the ono Oennan State capable of 
serving as the rallying point for the national 
resistance of the German peo[de. The old apathy 
and weakness of all classes vanished like thin air 
under the^ overwhelming burden of a keen sense 
of wrong ; in the depths of wretchedness and 
humiliation the idea of a common F.ithcrland was 
born ; and the German people under the leadership 
of Prussia caught up that fianio of national 
regeneration which had burst out in Portugal, 
Hpain, Tyrol and Jliissia at the aggressions of 
Napoleon. It was the leadership of Prussia that 
made the national Qenmm rising possible ; all the 
German people were inspired and roused to action^ 
by the fiery Prussian patriots and poets, who 
spoke, and sang of the ancient glories of the 
Fatherland : the cause of Prussia and that of the 
rest of Germany were identified and the dominant 
force of the indispensability of unity to national 
existence was born. 

Although the heroic resistance of the Gorman 
nation in the memorable War of Liberation was 
one^of the chief causes of Napoleon’s downfall, 
there came a reaction against the idea o& nationa- 
lity when the Napoleonic danger had disappeared, 
&*nd the autocratic monarchs of Europe assembled 


in the Congress of Vienna, ruthlessly smothered^ 
the national aspirations of the Germans, and kept 
Germany divided as before. But the national 
aspirations could not be extinguished, the flame 
continued to glow brighter steadily in. Germany, 
the wounds whi(‘h Napoleonic humiliations Had 
created remained unhealed, and it was the convic- 
tion of the vital necessity of unity to national 
existence that gave birth to the first and abortive 
movement in 1848 towards the creation of a 
Go/man Empire, and to the successful movement 
in 1871, when the union was floated on the flood- 
tide of the surprising victories of the -Franco- 
Pi ussian War, In that German Empire, the 
domination of Prussia was accepted, because 
Germiui unity could be achieved and maintained 
only under the leadership of Prussia. The larger 
idea (Tf national union triuftiphed over the narrow 
idea of state particularism bocauso this alone safe- 
guarded national existence. 

Moreover, it cannot be ^denied that the German 
people have gained immensely from the creation 
of the Empire and the hegemony of Prussia, and 
their pre- War prosperity must be mainly attributed 
to those two factors. The Empire has been 
wonderfully successful on its material side, and 
it will bo generally admitted tliat Prussia deserves 

the chief credit for this result. The remarkable 

• 

orgjinising power and efficiency, which are the 
main characteristics of the German nation to-day,* 
were first initiated by Frederick William I of 
Prussia, and were steadily and assiduously deve- 
loped by his successors with the co-operation 
Prussian public leaders. Even the discipline and 
militarism of Prussia have not obstructed, on the 
contrary, they have promoted the economic develop- 
ment of Germany. Before the beginning of this War 
Germany was foremost in most of the material 
sciences, she had become the mother of scientifio 
inventions, she had built up a powerful fleet, and 
with its aid carried on an immense foreign trade 
so remarkable that most other countries had become 
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* entirely dependent on Germany for some of the 
commodities essential to national life. Fiuthpr^ 
the Empire was no* less successful in the collective 
assertion of Goi’manism in intorhatioiial allairs, so 
successful in fact that the Allied nations have 
bhen compelled to enter into this colossal 
struggle, in order to crush the aggressive ambition 
of the German nation. 

Xhese practical reasons are very strong indeed, 
but they will become stronger after the termina- 
tion of this war. Whatever its result may be, 
the German states will find the necessity of unity 
far more vital than at any former period in German 
history, and this pressing need cannot but sub- 
merge the disruptive forces described above, which 
have become prominent only temporarily owing 
to the heavy losses which the German nation is 
suffering to-day. The financial loss of Germany 
in this war has been the heaviest of 
all the belligorauts', her prosperity has been 
shaken to its very foundation, and Germany will 
inevitably become bankrupt unless her pre-war 
foreign trade and the industries dependent upon 
it, now utterly crushed by the Allies, are restored. 
But this is the most formidable task, because the 
termination of this military AVar i,^ cei tain to give 
rise to a long and internee economic war, in 
which Germany has most to fear from England, 
her most powerful opponent in economic as wail 
as in military warfare. The German people fully 
realise that the only chance of success for them 
li^ in the supreme concentration of all their 
economic and industrial strength, and that for 
this a uhited Germany under the leadership of 
Prussia is essential, » 

^Secondly, even to-day the memories of the 
humilition of 1806-13 are dominating German 
political thought, with this difference only that 
KapolOon^s place in the German mind is now 
occupied by Russia. Although Russia in a 
state of ebaqs at the present moment, hen leaders 
f^l confident that their endeavours to puli her 


throu^i the debacle will finally triumph over the 
forces of aiiarghy, and it ia not inconceivable that 
a free and democratic Russia will ultimately rise 
more powerful from the War tluai the old autocra- 
tic Russia was before it. It has been well said 

I 

that the strongest force making for unity is fear 
and this fear of Russia whether justified or not, 
is certain to create a profound impression upon 
the German nation, and to convince it of the 
supreme necessity of unity for defensive purposes. 
A careful consideration of jill these forces leads to 
the inevitable conclusion that the dominntion of 
Prussia will icmajn because it is absolutely essen- 
tial to the ^ unity of Germany. The unity of 
Germany will remain, because it is essential to 
the existence of the German people. Southern*- 
Germany especially does not love Prussia but has 
to respect it for its ellicieiicy, and therefore the 
predominancG of IVu.ssia is accepted and will 
continue to be .accepted as a disagreeably 
necessity. 

The third proposal for insuring a conclusive 
peace, that the Allies should make the disappear- 
ance of the llohen/'ollern Dynasty from the 
imperial thiono, one of the piimary conditions of 
peace, stands on the same grounds. The Dynasty 
must remain because there is no other capable of 
taking its place. The stars of the Hohenzollerns 
have almost invaiiably been in the ascendant, and 
«io other d} nasty in the ilistory of Europe, not 
even the Hapsburgs, has been so fortunate. Th® 
lising kingdom of Prussia w'as in the gravesj^ 
danger during the Seven* Vears* War, but just at 
the critical moment the death of Empress Eliza- 
beth disarmed 'the eiiniRy of Russia, the 
situation was saved, and the nascent kingdom 
narrowly escaped dismemberment. Again, just 
when Napoleon was seriously contemplating thO 
execution of his avowed intention of eliminating 
Prussia from the map of Europe, he was tetnpted 
by the invasion of Russia, which proved fatal to 
him. Yet again, when the movement towards 
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national unity was on the point of being Icrownod 
with succesN, the H ibsburg iJynasty of Austria 
found itself completely eliminated from Oonflany, 
so that it was only through union uiulor the 
Ilohenzollerns of ussia that the national secu- 
rity of the Germans could be achieved «nd main- 
tained. The nj^tural rival to the Holionzollerns 
was the Wittlesbach Dynasty of Bavaria. But 
the latter was seriously handicapped by long 
succession of mad or incapable monarchs, and 
therefore Bavaria had cjuietly to submit to Prus- 
sia. The claims of the house ruling over Saxony 
could not be entertained for a single nioraont, 
because though possessing high prestige till the 
16th century, it had in* modern* times become 
completely discredited owing to the conspicuous 
lack of able rulers. On tho other hand, the 
house of Ilohenzollerns has boon singularly fortu- 
nate in producing a succession of energetic, ambi- 
tious and able monarchs, who have made modern 
Piussh^ and later modern (Jermany. Hence it 
was naturial that tho ilohenzollerns had no rivals 
when the Oyrman nation had to select an Kinper- 
or for tho newly-created empire. Since that time 
tho prestige of the Hohenzollerns has increased 
considerably in Germany, while the Houses of 
Bavaria and Saxony have become more discredited 
than over before. Hence it is clear that any hope 
of Bavaria or Saxony taking tho place of Prussia 
must be dismissed at once, and since no practicable 
alternative is forthcoming or is likely bo bo siiggest- 
edj.tho Hohenzollerns must continue to occupy 
the position which they are doing at present. 
ThuSuthft fullest weighing of the potency of those 
forces operating in Germany v seems to lead to tho 
conclusion that the continued existence of the 
German Empire, under the hegemony of Prussia, 
and with the Hohenzollerns at the head of it, 
oannot be disturbed in the future so far as we can 
penetrate into iji. • 

This conclusion naturally gives rise to the 
question, if these schemes for the assurance of a 


real and conclusive peace are impracticable, wh^t 
should bo (he direction of the oflbrts of tho Allied 
nations to secure tho ond in view ? Tlu qu( >t%‘u 
is very wide, ;i.full and compreher, v- 
beyond the limit of these pages, and. tie n fore iis 
barest outlines only can be briefly indicated here. 
A lastijjg peace can be secured only if tho German 
Empire is so exhausted and straitened both 
militarily and financially by the overwhelming 
pressure of this War, as to become incapable even 
6f any thought of plunging the world into another 
great war for a couple of generations. , 

To achieve this supremo purpose, in the first 
place, Germany’s formidable military machinet 
which has been primarily responsible for the 
growth of her dream of world-dominion, must be 
eflfectivoly broken up. Such losses must be 
indicted ou Germany that at least for some years 
to come, she must continue to feel keenly the 
depletion of her mau-power, and find it so 
insufllciont and invaluable as to bo incapable^' oY 
any thought of wasting it away recklessly in 
another huge conflict. It may appear cruel and 
blood tliirsty to say so, but it is unavoidable. It 
is now indisputable that Germany cannot be 
convinced by any amount ef reasoning or argu- 
ment<, however sound and forcible they may be, 
and that this is tho only way to prevent a "far 

greater bloodshed in the near future. It is there^ 

• 

fore satisfactory to fiud that this'object is being 
steadily pursued by the British and the ITrench 
on tho Western Front, where they have J^een 
continuojjjsly worrying and harassing the QA'man 
hordes, and inflicting heavy losses upon them. 
However the fly in -the ointment is the condition 
of the Eastern Front, where the Russian Debacle 
is daily assuming graver aspects. 

• 

Secondly, it is no less necessary to destroy tho 
powur of the German fleet, which though leas for* 
mida];>l 0 than the British bne, is certainly a grave^ 
menace to the peace of the world, being wielded 
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by aggressive hands, and espcd^ially so since the 
recent development of submarinism. 

rt is no doubt true that the German fleet ha;? 
been mostly restricted to its harbours, and has 
several times especially in the battle of Jutland 
received a severe shaking from the might of the 
British Navy. But much water will have to flow 
under the bridges, before the German naval power 
and the high hopes base4 on it are dcsti^oyed. The 
British Admiralty has on the whole adopted a 
defensive policy, the German fleet is still fairly 
intact and formidable, and this has naturally led 
to a strong outcry in England for a much more 
vigorous naval policy. In this connection it is 
^orth while referring to the suggestion recently 
made by Mr. Churchill that a part of the Allied 
fleet should continue to remain on the defensive to 
safeguard adequately the Allied interests, and that 
the remaining portion may be risked on a bold 
offensive policy against the German fleet. 

Lastly, Germany’s financial weakness after the 
war would be even more conducive to the main- 
tenance of a durable peace than her military 
exhaustion, for in modern warfare the equipment 
and organisation of an army count far more than 
its numbers. It is certain that Germany will bo 
compelled to make restitution for her plunder and 
destruction in the Allied territories which she has 


invaded. \ But it is not so certain, whether the 
Allies wov’ld be able to counteract effectively the’ 
efforts, w^hich Germany is sure to embark upon 
nf^r the War, to re-establish her pre- War trade by 
recapturing the markets of other countries so as 
to recover rapidly from her financial exhaustion. 
For, while the cessation of her foreign trade due 
to her blockade by the Allied fleet has enabled her 
to accumulate vast stocks of commodities, which 

r 

she will endeavour to dump upon other markets as 
soon ns peace is declared, the Allied nations have 
no such stocks on hand. However, they have 
fully realised the vital need of protecting them- 
selves against the ag'grossive militarist commercial 
policy of Gorm?.ny, and their representatives met 
together at the Paris Economic Conference in 
June 1916, where they discussed the appropriate 
measures for the formation of a permanent econo- 
mic alliance among themselves in order to frust- 
rate the oflorts of Germany to establish her 
domination over the production and mar|cot8 of 
the world after the War. An economic league of 
the Allied nations properly furnished with maebi- 
Dory for enforcing the financial, commercial and 
economic isolation of a nation determined to force 
its will upon the world by more violence would be 
the real safeguard for the peace of the world. 


TURKEY AND THE WAR 

BY ” 


PROF. FERRAND 


HE author of this book,* the milltfty corres- 
pondent of. a prominent Russian newspaper^ 
has the further qualification for his task 
^hat he lived for some years in Constantinople. 
« and Salonika. Like all who know the Turks at 
first hand, he has an evident regard for them, 
both, individuals and as a type. But he 

< * Turkey ^etnd the War, By Vladimir J*b6ftinsky 

Ftste Vn-wiai Loodon. . 


E. CORLEY, M.A. 

takes a gloomy view of Turkey’s political condi* 
tions and prospects, and frankly regards the 
dismemberment of her Empire as the natural goal 
of the present war — at once a primary factor in 
causing the war, and a necessary condition of any 
permanent settlement. 

t* 

The first part of the book is devpted to a review 
of the many factors which have contributed to 
the war. But the author reasonably insists that 
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they are eecondary, AlBaco-IiOrrftine,^or exnm- 
pl6i is a qiiOBtion \vhioh at otice springs into 
prominence when war begins ; the victory of the 
Allies will mean the restitution of her lost pro- 
vinces to France : but this did not jcause the 
War. In his opinion, no one of these questions, 
nor the sum of them, would have provoked such h 
war, if the condition of the Turkish Empire had 
not favouro<l Germany’s ambition to dominate 
the world. In this analysis he is in substanti.al 
agreement with Prof. Ramsay Muir’.s contention 
(in his Nationalism and Internationfdism) that 
it is the unstable equilibrium of the non national 
Empires of Austria and •Turkey ^hat has r eally 
brought about the War. 

In the second part he examines the recent 
history of Turkey, and shows that under modern 
conditions its failure was inevitable. The Turks 
themselves form no more than a thir d of the 
population of an Empire distinguished by an 
extraordinary diversity of races. Unlike the 
German minority in Austria, they lag behind the 
subject races in culture, in industry and commer- 
cial entoriTrise. To maintain their supremacy, 
they have been irresistibly driven to autocracy. 
Under the old regime, this was in the main 
tolerable because of the large liberty allowed to 
their subjects in other directions. But the young 
Turks, imbued with doctrinaire notions of 
nationality and parliamentary government,' found 
their difficulties insuperable. Hence they wore 
forced, by the logic of facts, to methods of 
autocracy which ouC-Heroded Herod, and a 
policy of* * Ottomanising ’ the non-Turkish races 
which was bound to provoke disturbance. As the 
alternative of* allowing their own nationality to 
be swamped by the rest for the sake of keeping 
the Empire intact is one which no Turk, ‘ Old ’ or 
‘ ¥oung,’ is likely to accept with complncency. 


the disruption of the imperfectly unified fabric ia 
to be regarded as inevitable. 

The author then proceeds to discuss the possible 
lines of partition, in vie^w of hi&toijc or ethnic 
claims or solid commercial interests. The ’chief 
points to notice here are — (1) ihsit Russia must, 
in some way or other, be given Con star itinople 
and the Straits, to eiyible her to roach the 
Mediterranean ; (2) that Palestine (as distinct 
Srom Syria, to which France has claims) must be 
taken by Britain, to safeguard not Egypt but the, 
Suez Canal ; (3) that the Hedj.iz and the Holy 
Places of Islam must be left independent; and 
(4) that the real ’Piirkoy, or Anatolia, may be lert 
to develop on national lines, and that it would 
he wise to leave its commercial exploitation to 
the Germans, whose pnidonable restlessness will 
otherwise provoke some new and disastrous con- 
test. All these points he is at pains to exhibit 
as consonant with the interests of Britain. 

Finally, in an appendix, the author advocates 
a vigorous prosecution of the war against Turkey 
as alone likely to bring a speedy and decisive 
conclusion. He is not blind to the superior im- 
portance of the western theatre from a strictly 
military point of view. But the overthrow of 
Turkey would close the door of hope to German 
ambition, and so undermine the German power of 
resistance more swiftly and completely than any 
defeat of a purely lyilitary character. 

The book is illuminating, and incisively written, 
It is a pity that the English lady who contributed 
to its ‘ lingui.stic form ’ did not do her^work more 
thoroughly. Flaws not only of idiom but of 
grammar, which jar* upon the render, are dis- 
tresfiingly numerous. In spite of them, it* remains 
'a readable and suggestive contribution to the 
discussion of the great problem of the settlement 
to come. 



MOGHUL MINTS BENGAL 

BY \ 

MR. PRAMATHANATH DATTA. 

• m. • 


HE Moghul Empire attained its highest 
. splendour during its suzerainty of 
"Muhiuddin Mohammad Auraugzeb Alamgir 
Ghazi Padsha. Before he came to the thi one, a 
greater portion of Afghanistan became independ- 
ent with the help of tThe Safavi family of Persia 
and was thus cut off from the Moghul Empire^ 
but the annexation of Golconda and Bijapur by 
*Aurangzeb was the crowning glory of the Empire, 
and thus for what was lost in Afghanistan, much 
aore was gained in the Deccan. The charac- 
teristic feature of the reign of Aurangzeb intro- 
duced certain administrative reforms the schemes 
of which were devised by^he monarch himself.^ 
Reforms of currency were one of them. In his 
time, gold, silverj'and copper coins were minted 
from the mints established mostly by him. In 
^his reign, thete were mintA at the following places 
in the Suba of Bengal, Behar and Orissa : (i) 
Akbarnagar. When Bengal was subjugated by 
Akbar, Rajmahal was named after the Emperor 
as Akbarnagar. The mint was probably estixblish- 
ed by Akbar, and it came into impoitance during 
the reign of Aurangzeb. During the reign of 
Shah Alam I, son of Aurangzeb, it lost its im- 
portance and was closed. * 

(ii) • Islamabad. This was the Mahomedan 
name of Chittagong. The succinct history of the 
plaqe und^r Aurangzeb is this. Aurangzeb’s 
uncle Shayista Khan, who had allowed himself 
to be surprised by Sivaji in the Deccan, was 
transferred to Bengal as Subadar in succession to 
^,Mir- Jumla. He sent an expedition to Ar»kan, 
and forced the king to cede the Chittagong terri- 
tory, in order to check the piracy of the Portu- 
guese and other pirates who infested the neigh-' 
bouring rivers. He changed its name to Is^am- 
( abad and tbe.mint remained there till tho reign 
of Bhab 41am II. 


(iii) Cuttack in Orissa. Here the mint wiu» 
found by Shahjahan and it was there till the time 
of Ahmad Shah. 

(iv) Jahangirnngar, the Mpghul name of 
iDacca. It was a very famous place at that time, 
and it^ reputation for the manufacture of muslin^ 
a fine texture of cotton fabric, had spread far and 
wide. The mint was opened by Jahangir and it 
closed w’ith the fall of the Moghul Empire. During 
Akbaris time there was a mint at Gaur, (in the 
present district of^Maldah) the then capital of 
Bengal. 1 n it' the currency of Akbar was coined 
and this mint was po.ssibly removed to Dacca, 
when it was made the capital of Bengal by 
Jahangir. 

(v) Azimabad or Patna. The mint existed 
there since the reign of Akbar down tp the 
transfer of the Diwarii of Bengal, Behar and 
Oris-sa, to the East India Company by Shah 
Alam II. 

(vi) Mooksushahbad or Murshidabad. Murahid 
Cooli Khan was forced to leave Dacca and to come 
back to Murshidabad. It is said that there aro.se 
a dispute between Diwan Murshid Cooli and 
Subadar Azimushan, the grand son of Aurangzeb, 
and as a result of this dispute Murshid Cooli had 
to leave Dacca for Murshidabad. There the 
Khan opened a mint with the approval of the 
Emperor of Delhi. This was probably some time 
between 170.3 and 1705 •A. D.- Numismatic 
evidence shows .that the coins that were minted 
by the East India Company at the Calcutta 
Mint bore the inscription of Murshidabad. This 
mint of Murshidabiid was removed to Calcutta 
for protection under Eist India Company and 
up to 1835 it coined the currency of Shdh 
Alam II. ' 

Mr. R. D. Banerjee, a famous journalist, who 
has contributed several numismatic researches of 
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his own, gives a description of a copper ^in that 
bears the name of Aurangzeb and the wirings of 
which are in the Bengali character! There ai^ no 
other evidences on record about Anrangzeb’a coins 
having inscriptions in a character other than the 
Persian. That one, according to Mr. Banerjee, 
was minted from. Oooch- Bihar Mint ns on it was 

I 

struck * Alamgirnagar,* the name given to Cooch- 
Bihar by Aurangzeb. , 

Tn the 10th century Rn ja Naronarayon of Oooch- 
Bihar circulated currenc}’ coined from his mint. 
Those coins were known ns ‘ Narayani ’ coins and 
they were of gold, ailvor, brass and copper. Those 
that have been discovered bfear the nnnios of 
Narnarayan, his son, Lu^kshmi T^oraynn, and 
Ragliudebnarayan, another descendant of tho 
family. 

fn the year 16r>7 when Shah Shuja marched to 
Delhi on the reported illnoss of Shahjalr n, tho 
R'lja Prem Narayan of Cooch-Bihnr dishonoured 
and barJshod tho Moghul representative of his 
court and ordei ed one of his gonerals to proceed 
with tho army to puni.“h one feudal chit f who 
rebelled and finally took shelter in tho Moghul 


tenitory. To this army, joined the Raja o| 
As^im and the combined force caused depredation 
in nhe Moghul boundary. When in'Delhi, the 
coniiest for the Crown was settled down to 
Aurangzeb, he ordered Mir Jumla to. proceed to 
Cooch- Bihar. Professor JaduNath Sarkar jn bis 
famous “ Hist'jry of Aurangzeb ” gives the follow- 
ing descriptior ; 

‘ Mir Jumla made his way to Cooch-Bihar by 
an obscure anti neglected highway. The advance 
wlis very slow as tho dense bamboo groves had to • 
be cleared to make his way. In six days Mir , 
Jumla’s army reached the capital which had been 
desortod by tho Raja and his people’ in terror. 
The name of the town was changed to 
Alamgirnagar.’ 

In 1601 ]\^ir Jumla marched against Cooch- 
Bibflr and in 1 662 he loft it for Dacca. On Mir 
flumla’s leaving tho territory, tho Raja of Coooh- 
Bili ir rallied bis <irmy and drove out the Moghul 
flob’iers that v or(» loft behind. For one year only, 
Cof ch- Bihar v as subjugated by Aurangzeb and tho 
coir was minted luring this period from Alamgir- 
nagir bearing jho inscription in Bengali characters. 


THE PRESENT POSITION OF DIETETICS 

IIY 

. MR. A. S. BITAisDARKAR,, A. B. (HARWARD) 


gJ^HEold dietiflts used to draw a shei’p line 
Hi between two functions served by food 
I within the body and classify tho foods 
accordingly. These functions wore as follow^s ; — 
(1) Building up of the worji-out materials of 
the body and ^(2) supplying it with energy 
especially in the form of heat. This was the way 
they argued in defence of animal protein ns food 
and hence their own classification — “ The proteins 
forntSI part of t^je tissues of every living animal 
and were OBsentia] to life, more so to a life of 
active manual labour. Carbohydrates and 

m 


did not contain the chief constituent of proteins, 
namely, nitrogen ; therefore they played quite an 
insignificant part, if at nil, in replacing the w^rn- 
out tissues of the body.’* They knew that the 
heat supplied to the body was mainly due to the 
oxidation of fats and carbohydrates into carbon- 
dio’cide and water, which further justified ‘in their 
their assigning function (2) to these latter. 

IVloreover,” they proceeded, since animal food 
is ricli in proteins akin to those in the human 
body, it.is the most nutritious and wholesome of 
all the foods**’ It is rather surprising to find 
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Jiowever, the same attitude more or less modified 
taken up hj not a few dietista of to-day in 
the face of facts revealed by modern physiological 
research. Let us exnhnine the. above argu- 
ment in they light of physiological chemistry and 
coptaon ezporience. No one denies the truth 
of the first premise, a.p. that animal tissues 
contain protein, matter. The following are the 
chief debatable points % — 

(1) Whether proteins alone are important 
' in building up the worn-out tissues. 

(2) Whether animal flesh is the only medium 

through which we can get the necessary amount 
of proteins, and whether the amount present there 
IS really an indispensable minimum/ as some 
dietists believe, in the case of a labourer doing 
very hard work ; (3) Are animal proteins the moat 
whdlesome of foods ? ' 

Many people in India live on vegetable food 
which contains a small percentage of protein in 
« comparison with meat. Y^heat containing about 
12 per cent, as against 20 percent, of meat while 
rice as little as 8 per cent. But the Indians and 
even the Japanese labourers possess at least as much 
hardihood, if not so much brutal force, perhaps, 
as any English or American labourer. Vegetables 

tr 

like peas and beans may contain protein equal in 
amount to that in animal flesh, but they do not form 

f. 

the staple food of these labourers, carbohydratfis 
figuring very large in their diet, while the necessary 
fats they get as vegetable oih or from the dairy 
products. Where, then, in their case, does the 20 
pei^cent. of protein, regarded as the ^indispensable 
minimum \ for hard manual labour come from ? 
Thus, either the percentage is not an *indiapens- 
able minimum ’ or proteins have not got the chief 
"Monopoly of building up the worn-out tissues of 
the body: Both these things are true and more 
than true. It has been found that fats and 
carbohydrates are both metabolized in the body, 
being regarded as essential as proteins for this 
puipose an4 'not pnerely as ^s.ccessory ingre- 


dients A On the other hand a pure[animal protein 
diet — git^en a certain amount that can be digested 
without harm — has] been found a failure for 
supplying" the' body with the necessary amount of 
energy. A food may be very [^nutritive but at 

the sairie time equally hard to digest. This 
digestibility depends on two things : — 

(1) The physical nature of the substance and 
the amount of refvi.so it contains. 

(2) The intrinsic ease with which a compound 
substance can be split up chemically and synthe- 
sized again into the products of mebibolism. 

As regards (1), it has been found that the 
more adhesive the physical aggregation of a 
substance, the harder ft is to digest. Thus liquids 
are easier to assimilate than solids which have to 
be dis.solv6d for digestion ; pulpy matter easier to 
digest than fibrous one, the fibres of vegetable 
cellulose being assimilated with difficulty while 
those of meat are for the most part thrown away 
by the system as refuse, ^sometimes to rot in the ' 
larger intestine. Now, while there is hardly any 
t'efuse in fats like butter and carbohydrates such 
as cooked wheat, ric^ and other vegetables, its 
quantity amounts to sometimes os much as 20 
per cent, in animal food, the food value of fats 
like ghee, butter and olive oil being almost 
100 per cent. 

As for (2) it is generally true that most 
nitrogenous foods being very complex in chemical 
structure are the hardest to digest. Thus the 
food which the animals like horses eat is richer in 
protein but it cannot be digested hj man. Weight 
for weight, too, the fats are more nourishing 
while the carbohydrates are much more digestible 
than any meat though habits of djpt undoubtedly 
play a large part in modifying our digestive 
power. Nervous'energy wasted in grappling with 
indigestible food can be more profitably utilised 
in the exercise of^higher faculties of minJfeiLnd 
soul. Digestibility of a food is a matter of still 
greater concern in tl^e of ipen engaged mainly 
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in intellectual work like etud^nte, leayjj^g aside 
its importance for sick people. ^ 

Moreover, while the excess of protein matter 
is invariably voided in the urine, the excess of 
sugar due to the digestion of carbohydrates is 
stored up for future use as glycogen by the liver 
and the excess of fat by fatty colls, there being 
special system known as the * lacteal system ^ for 
the digestion of fats. Let us see now* what 
happens to the undigested food in the larger 
intestine. The amount of undigested fats and 
carbohydrates is very small in the first place and 
its oxidation and reduction products due to 
bacterial putrefaction in^the bowels are mainly 
substances like lactic, butyiic and carbonic acids 
which form the constituents of our food some 
being even produced in the process of digestion. 
Thus, they very seldom do any serious harm if at 
all. While on thejother hand, the putrefaction 
products of proteins are oiTonsive, bodies like indol, 
skatol,'' phenol and a host of others are liable 
to cause serious auto poisoning of the indivicfual. 

All theso above facts show conclusively that 
fats and carbohydrates rather than proteins such 
as exist in meat are meant to be the food of 
human beings and are more essential and whole- 
some to them than the proteins. This is the 
truth and nothing but the truth, howsoever un- 
palatable it may be, tfo the flesh-eater proteiners ; 
and while one oan understand the necessity ^f 
having to live upon animal diet to get the requisite 
fats and digested carbohydrates through its means 
owing to the lack of eatable vegetables in a 
country, is hardly excusable on the part of a 
searcher after truth to distortrthe facts of Science 
for the sake of a theory in defence of a personal 
or a national custom. • 

When one sees that the animals whose flesh 
cpntains proteins and are eaten on that account, 
are herbivorous sind thus live mainly Sn carbohy- 
drates, and that the amino-acids, the final pro- 
ducts of decomposition of these proteins are not 
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found in the blood, and that the excess of pz^- 
teins, unlike fats and sugars, is thrown away by 
the system, one begins to -doubt whether the 
nitrogen necessary for building up human tissues 
does really come from food. 

In the well- organized and economic schfidife of 
Nature it does not seem improbable tliat^he vast 
amount of nitrogen in the air serves some more 
purpose than mere dilution of oxygen to make it 
fit for breathing. A modern English physiologist 
has shown by means of interesting experiments 
on his students, that it is not so much breathing* 
fresh air that keeps a working man from fatigue 
as the general action of fresh air and light on the 
skin. One at once suspects that the nitrogen in 
the air must have something to do with it. The 
skin-action has a close jgarallel in the chlorophyl 
action of carbon- dioxide in the plant- world. 

It is curious, indeed, that man, who cares so 
much for the efticiency of his steam-engine and 
the heat value of the fftol he puts in, should have 
paid so little attention to his own food in the 
past. Even now he keeps on eating things which 
he knows are either waste or difficult to digest. 
Custom dies hard. But it is no use saying that 
it would be harmful to' change radically the diet 
to which one is halfituated. It would be harmful, 
perhaps, if the change is sudden ; but that does 
flot take away from the merits of certain foo^e 
whoso nutrition value has been established on a 
physiological basis. 

1 have not the least intention in this article to 
make converts to any pet fad of mine ; & for 
that, I have not yet been able to convert myself. 
My only purpose ifi to lay befdre the reader the 
present position of dietetics with respect to 
‘modern physiological research and to contradict 
the fallacious arguments put forth by some of the 
Western dietists in their unpardonable zeal to 
justify their favourite theories. 



AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN INDIA* 

BY \ 

DR. KUNJAN PILLAR M.A., B.«c. 

{Director 4)f Agriculture and Fisheries^ Travauoore,) 


subject of agriotiltural education is 
III e&gaging the prominent attention of the 
* Government of India at present. 

Early in 1916, a Conference was held at Pusa 
ninder the presidency of Sir Claude Hill to discu^ 
this subject. A number of resolutions v/ere 
passed at that Conference, but evidently not biang 
satisfied with the conclusions oirived at, the 
Oovernment of India again called together a Con- 
ference consisting of officials and non-offi(ials 
which met recently at Simla also under the pi t»si- 
denoy of Sir Claude Hill.^ The tjueition of af.ri- 
eultural education in its variour^ aspects wai 
thoroughly discussed at this Conference ar.d a 
number of important resolutions were pas^jcd. 

The proceedings of the ‘Conference reported in 
newspapers are naturally short and incoiiipieto, 
and a comprehensive criticism of the conclub.ons 
is only possible after the publication of the otiicial 
report. Prom the information already furnished 
to the public it is; however, possible to make 
a few general observations. 

A question of far-reaching importance was 
Raised in the course of discussion at Chis Coid'er- 
enoe, namely, whether dom 9 nstration work or 
agiioultural education should be gi ^en prominence 
in the development of Indian agriculture at this 
stage. Some members were of opinion that 
demonstration should have precedence and thi t all 
the men whom Agricultural Colleges are able to 
train for the next ten years or so should be abH>rb- 
ed into the Agricultural Department to carry on 
deinODStratioDS, while some others and parrdcu* 
larly qne gentleman said that preference should 

•Prepavei for the lAiadras Agricultural Stuc sots’ 

Coateenoet*' * 


be given to agricultural Education. It seems to 
' me a bad policy to stifle demonstration work at 
present. The vast majority of our ryots are 
illiterate and the only way of drawing them out of 
their conservative groove and turning them to the 
path of scientifle agriculture is to carry on 
demonstrations as extensively as possible under 
their very nose. Any kind of agricultural edu- 
cation that may be initiated cannot and will not 
reach the grown-up rural population of the country 
Agricultural schools may be started in hundreds ; 
but tha ryot will hardly think it worth his while 
to go to such schools and begin his education. 
To him practical proofs the benefits of scienti- 
fic agriculture will appeal more than the,instruc- ' 
tion that ho may receive from teachers and books 
andTienco the necessity of extending the operations 
of the Agricultural Department in tlie field of de- 
monstrations. While recognising tlio importance 
and iidcesbity of extending demonstration work 
one cannot altogether forgot the infiuence 
of agricultural education on the younger 
generations and the far-reaching results which 
the education of the boys in the piofession in 
Which they are to be engaged in after-life will 
biing about. The chief obstacle that stands in 
the way^of the popularisation of scientific methods 
of. cultivation in India is the illiteracy and 
ignorance of the ryots. If the ryots had in their 
boyhood received some education, both literary 
and agricultural, the work of Agricultural Officers 
would have been much easier. The mistake of 
not educating the rural population in the past 
has now been exposed and surely it is the duty of 
the Government to see that this mistake is not* 
perpetuated. It is high time, therefore, to think 
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out and initiate a liberal policy of education for 
the boys of the agricultural classes. Apart ^from 
the standpoint of the improvement of agriculture, 
the question of agricultural education has also to 
be looked at from the standpoint of the problem 
of the unemployed which is already forcing itself 
on the attention of the administrators. • 

How best can agricultural education be spread 
among the masses is the point to bo conslidered. 
The resolutions passed at the Simla Conference, 
in my humble opinion, do not go far enough in 
this matter. It was decided there that there 
should be an Agricultural College in each Province 
for imparting higher education in agriciiltuial 
science and that one or more agiicultural schools 
should bo establifelied in each rural district near 
Experiment Stations and Demonstration Farms 
for training the sons of farmers in practical 
and theoretical agriculture. The number of 
Experiment Stations and Demonstration Farms 
in each Province is not very large at present, and 
if agricultural schools are only to be opened near 
such stations and farms, the rate of progress in the 
spread of agricultural education among the mabses 
will neither bo appreciable nor satisfactory. Of 
course, the starting of a largrr number of agricul- 
tural schools, it may be argued by those who are 
against such a policy, depends upon money and 
teaching stall. Botii these are difficult to get at 
present, and hence there should be no grdmblmg 
at the inevitable slowness in the spread of agri- 
cultural education. One must admit that, with- 
out money and meif for teaching, agricultural 
Bchoc^ls cannot be opened. But are these insu- 
perable difficulties I? I think not. As far as 
money is conoelmod, I think it possible to chalk 
out a schomu of agricultural education which does 
not involve such formidable ezpendituie as is 
oDnaidered necessary by the authorities. Of course, 
some money has to be spent and the Local 
Governments can make provision for the same by 
reserving a special allotment every year even by 


curtailing, if necessary, the expenditure to tlAt 
.extent on higher vernacular oduci.tion of a purely 
literary kind in rural districts. 

The question of finding teachers for the agri- 
cultural schools is even more important tharr that 
of finances. There are now a number of Hgri- 
cultural Colleges in India and the Simla* Confer- 
ence resolved that each Province should have 
• 

one such College. In these Colleges there are two 
pourses, one for two years and the other for fouc 
years. At present the men who ai:e trained in tho^ 
Colleges are mostly absorbed into the Agricultur- 
al Department. This policy should bo changed, 
The men undergoing the four yt vrs’ course maj 
all bo taken into the Departmont, and from those 
who take the two years’ courso t good portion 
shguM be made availably for teaclnng in the agri- 
cultural schools. Tho number of students admit- 
ted to the latter coui'^e can be ncreased to at 
least 40, without much additional cost on lecturera 
and appliances. Of tliese students at least 30 
may be expected to pass out e^ ery year and of 
them 10 should bo taken into tho Department 
and tho remaining 20 should oe employed as 
teachers in agricultural schools. If this course is 
adopted, it will be possibie to open at least 10 
agricultural schools every year in each Province 2 
teachers being employed in each school. 

As alread} stated, by tho adoption of the course 
suggested above 20 .teachers in agriculture can be 
procured every year in each Pix vince, and with ** 
them at least ten agricultural schools can be ^pen« 
ed. These schools are solely intended for training 
men for practical agriculture, men who will go 
back to the land and engage themselves in culti* 
vation. Appointment- seekers should not be allow- 
ed to contaminate the atmosphere of these schoolg • 
and poison the minds of the innocent boys who 
wisl^ to develop into practical fa^^mers. No hopo 
of entering Government- service should beheld 
out to these boys and vety great care should bo* 
taken from the start to admit only boys who arf • 
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piepared to devote their life to agriculture. Such 
boye can be had in plenty everywhere and there 
need be no anxiety on the score of paucity of 
students for ad omission to the agricultural schools. 
I spe^k from* my experience in T/av:«ncore and 
condjtk>ns in British India cannot be far different 
from tl^pse obtaining here. Admission to the 
agricultural scliools should be open to boys who 
have studied up to the fburth stand. Td in verna* 
cular schools and who are not less tnan 1 2 years 
old. The medium of instruction shoald naturally 
'^be the vernaculars, and the boys must have had 
sufficient general education to be ablo to read and 
understand ordinary books in their own vernacu* 
lar. To each school must be attache d a farm ef 
about 5 acres which must be divided into plots 

and distributed among the students for cultiva- 

• * 

tion. The instruction given in the schools must 
be as practical as possible. The boys must not be 
made to cram up books. In fact, it is better to 
avdid the use of text^books altogether. The teachers 
must read up books, take notes and instruct 
the boys in the elementary principles of agricultu- 
ral science. The instruction thus given must he 
impressed on the minds of the boys by corrobora- 
tion with their own pi^ustical work on the farm. 
Every item of work on the fariji must be attended 
to by the boys themselves, and as an encourage- 
ment to them they must be given the produce of 
their own labour. The boys attending each school 
will be drawn from the neighbourhood of the 
school itself, and it will not be difficult, therefore, 
to incist on their attendance in the school early in 
the momiol^ and remaining there till evening with 
a couple of hours’ interval in^the mid-day. Both 
in the morning and in the evening they ;DUst 
attend to farip-work or 3 hours and in the 
' interval they must be given lessons in the class 
room for 3 or 4 hours. The course of training 
must extend over at least to 2 years, and the^back- 
ward boys ipust be kept" on for another ye&^ or so 
tbs ultimate object being to fit them for practical 


Bgriculidral work on improved lines when they 

leave the'sehooL 

« * 

The school that I have in contemplation is more 
or less after the model of the Loni Agricultural 

School in Bombay Presidency with this difference. 

< 

In the Loni school the boys permanently reside 
on the farm itself and are fed at Government cost. 
With regard to the school that 1 suggest the boys 
are not required to live on the farm. But since 
they will mostly be of the poor classes, it may be 
necessary to provide them with mid-day meal on 
the farm and that at Government cost. By sup- 
plying one meal a day to the boys and allowing 
them to stay in their hpmes in the night, instead 
of making them live on the farm and feeding 
them at all times, the expenditure on the 
school can bo greatly reduced from what it is 
at Loni, without impairing the efficiency of the 
training. The Loni Agricultural School is, no 
doubt, an excellent institution, but the cost of 
maintaining it is so great that no Government, 
however strong its li nances may be, will be in a 
position to open a sufficient number of such 
schools BO as to bring agricultural education in 
the near future within the reach of the whole 
rural population which is naturally the goal to be 
aimed at. A less costly, but not less efficient, 
scheme has to be formulated if the goal is to be 
reached within the next oncf or two generations. 
1 6ave« given some thought to this question and 
arrived at the oonclusions described above. 
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THE/ J AINA LAW, 

BY MR. J, L. JAINT, M.A., BiR-AT-LAW. 


, ( Ju%)e„ High 

t HE entire criticiam of my little book in your 
October (1917) Number is baaeil.on i^nor- 
' ant prejudice, which the i*eviewer’s liberal 
scholarship has iTailod to conquer. The tone of 
the review is halting on account of this deep pre- 
judice. When our own Hindu brethren ho 
grossly and persistently misundorstnnd the Jninas, 
what wonder, then, that Western judges should 
misunderstand us more. This rejoinder will be 
realised only if read sido by side witli the review 
which has called it forth. • • 

It is insinuated that Jainism is not indepen- 
dent of Hinduism in matters of religion. My 
only reply is that for the last about 3,000 years, 
every great Hindu scholar who wanted to dis- 
prove ** heresies,” has tried his best to tear Jainism 
to tatters ! 

Bhadrabahu was a contemporary of Chandra 
Gupta Maurya, the king being a disciple of the 

saint. Doubt is again insinuated against this. My 
reply is that all scholars, so far as I nra aware, 
Indian and non- Indian, agree as to the migration 
of Bhadrabahu from Bihar to the Deccan about 
the time of Alexander's invasion, so there cannot 
be the least doubt as .to the contemporaneity of 
Bhadrabahu and Chandra Gupta, ^ 

As to Ahimsa, Divinity of Man, and denial of 
God. being essentially Jaina principles, 1 fear the 
reviewer does not kno>^ the Jaina conception of 
these priiKiples. The Jainas are th^ straitest 
practisers, as distinct from mere lip-professors of 
Non-injury. In theory all my Hindu brethx’en 
follow Ahimsa also. But a Hindu may kill for 
food or even sport, and he may still be an ortho- 
diyc, high-cajste Hindu. To a Jaina, meat in all 
forms is forbidden. Some non- Jainas oRay also be 
'pure vegetarians, but their abstention from 
killing directly or indirectly may or may not be 
based upon the profound and delicate prineiple of 
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Ahimsa as elaborated in so many ^Jaina books 
e.g., the Purumrtha Siddhyvpaya, 

As to Divinity of Man, as taught by Rationa- 
listic Jainism, there is a world of diflerence bet- 
ween the Jaina Siddha, tjio Vedantist, Brahma 
and the Hankhya Purus ha. This is not the place 
to go into details. But the Siddha is an indivi- 
dual soul, whose perfection does not mean mergingm 
and losing itself into some other soul, or whose 

personality i i a mere illusion, or entirely inactive 

• 

and irrespoii.sible, being caught up by its indis- 
crimination in the lovely toils of dancing 
Prakriti. 

As to denial of God,*' the learned reviewer is 
perhaps thinking of Jainas as atheists or nastikas. 
But he has misquoted me. The Jainas are theis- 
tic like their Hindu, V**'l'omedan and Christihif 
brethren. But their God is not a Creator or 
Manager, or Proprietor- Director of the show of 
the Universe. Therefore, I purposely at p, ix 
said : “ The former [of the two distinguishing 
Jaina principles] is the .Jaina disbelief in God as a 
creator of the Universe ; the latter is our adher- 
ence to the doctrine of Ahimsa (hurt nothing 
living)”. If the reader would read carefully the 
whole preface and introductijn, he will find my 
position perfectly d€ar, whether he agrees with it 

m 

or not. I have made a first attempt to have 
justice done even at long last, and to have injus- 
tice and insult removed from a most aheient and 
important section of^the Indian people. 

I am aware many Jaina laws are similar to 
Hindu laws. But that is nothing* surely when 
J iinas and Hindus have lived for untold ages in 
the same climatic and social environments, there 
is no Vender that their laws wnd modes oflifeavB 
similars* Even the Mahomedans and fion-Maho- 
medans of our Motberlaird are similar in many 
end many a p})^t. Bat siraiUrity, even wbeii 
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general, does net negative independence and dis- 
tinct pereonalit /. 

From the point of Comparative Jurisprudence, 
I may point out* that such aimilarities may be 
due not only to contiguity in Space ; but also to 
that in Time. Many and many a striking paral- 
lel comde across between the provisions of Jaina 
Law and Hindu Law on the one hand, and tho.se 
of the laws of Bibylon, Assyria, ttc., of about 
*the same old date, on the other ; e g. taking an 
.oath in the tem-»le [of. Meisner : Private Law of 
Bahylon^ Leipzig, 1893, p. 43, with Jaina Law p, 
41, verse 43] ; adoption by hoik the paret>t8 [of 
Sleisner cit, with Jaina Law versos 39, 40,] ; 
also other- point^s, such as the extra share of the 
eldest born, the widow’s right after the death of 
the husband, w'len she h^s children, etc etc. , 

The reviewer will be glad to know that Indra 
Nandi Samhita has been translated and will be 


published very early by the Central Jaina Publi- 
shing Hotse, Arrah. 

A personal remark may be excused. Asa 
High Court Judge of His Highness the Maha- 
raja Holka^, in the jadgmerib mentioned by the 
learned reviewer, I have only followed the lines 
laid down more than a generation ago by the 
Allahabad High Court (I. A. 088). Only, in the 
increased light available to me, and not to that 
tribiinnl, J have removed the hesitancy of their 
language in'giving to a sonleas Jainn widow ** an 
absolute interest at lexst in the self-acquired pro- 
perty of her husband.” 

My heart delightedly re echoes the appeal of 
the learned reviewer to students of Comparative 
Law and Langurigos to atiidy^Jainism and Jaina 
Law. and then weigh the just and urgent claims 
advanced by me in the Jaina Law. 


A MIRACULOUS FISH 


BY 

MR. MAHOMED ALLY NOORBHOY (ZANZIBAR.) 



EVER ha:- in the history of the Modern Age 
occurred such an eventful incident as that 
of the ri'cent discovery^of a peculiar fish in 
Zanzibar waters. 

V 

On 12th June, 1917 a fish measuring about 
6’' X 3'^ appeared in the fish market of Zanzibar* 
It had on both sides of the tail in Arabic charac- 
ters^ ** Za llaha Illalla'* and '' Shant 
which meahs Oed is one and Almightinass of God 
(which is interpreted in difie|rent ways.) But the 
whole . form of the fish is so magnificently and 
naturally adorned with black and white straps 
that many beliefs have sprung up and men of 
Arabic learning prophesy great event.s. 

The whole matter goes, that a poor negro 'hame 
to buy fish^in’the'market. By chance he sew this 
wonderful *fish ' lyiog on one of the heaps. He 
kaew to read Arabic eharactera. Jle bought the 


fish for three pice and went about showing his 
curious find to everybody. The news soon spread 
and there became a loud uproar. The same fish 
was sold then and there for Rs. 5. In the mean- 
time His Highness the < Sultan of Zanzibar 
hoard jof this and had the fish taken to the 
palace. Then it was sent to the High Com- 
missioner where investigations were made regard- 
ing the originality of the ^narks. The Zanzibar 
Government medical authority examined 
by washing in various acids but no result was 
obtained. It is clear that the fish is quite 
natural and no human hands seem to have 
worked on it. It was at last sold for Rs. 500 
and now the buyer is offered Rs. 1,000. 
Another fish of the same sprt and wilu 
same characters, but of smaller size was disoovei*ed ’ 
a few days later. From this it is conjectured that 
a great ^number of them are still extant^ 
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.1. N. TATA 


I. N. TATA : A CAPTAIN OF INDUSTRY.®'’*' 

' • . I • ■ 


^ AMSETJEK Nasserwanjee Tata,* whose 
farsighted patriotism an’d princely bene- 
factions have made his n^ine so w»li- 
known in India, clearly perceived the 
real needs of the country wlien he strove for 
a closer alliance between science and industry 
in his country, and dedicated to that" noble 
cause the genius of his family and his fortune. 
Seeing the unlimited resources of India, 
both in men and material, and realising 
that real progress was impossible without 
strenuous efforts on the part of his country to 
adopt, as far as might be possible and necessary, 
the methods of the rapidly advancing West, 
he strove to achieve for his own couritry what 
the pioneers of industries Wi the West had 
done for their own. lie realised that the 
enthusiasm of the youth of India could be 
utilised for the country’s good, and discovered 
what was at on(!e a useful channel in which 
the youth could exhibit their zeal and what 
turned to be a real saviour of Industrial 
India. Thus his enterprise marks an import- 
•ant chapter in the history of India. While 
as a captain of industry he is unequalled in 
this country ; hut the lesson of his life and his 
place in the evolution of Indian polity are 
no less important. 

EARLY LIKE. 

Tata was born in 1839 of poor hut res- 
pectable ])arents belonging to the priestly 
caste, at T^iisari, in the territory of II. H. 
the Gaekwar of Baroda, situated a few miles 
from Surat. Education really worth the name 
was not available at his birthplace, and he^ was 
therefore sent to Bombay in 1852 at tbe age 
of thirteen. He received his education in the 
ElpMnstone Institution till 1858, when his 
academic career came to a close. His father 
had by^ nt)W acquired some fortune and was 
trading in opium with Chiiia. For a time 
.Tamsetji worked in his father’s firm with a 
view to acquaint himself with bu.siiiess details. 
Just then, while an opportunity occurred, 
he was sent to Hongkong, where he com- 
pj^ed his training in respect of his trade 

. * CondoDied oonstderably from a sketoh of J. N. Tata 
publiabed by Measri. G. A. Natesan & Co., for their 
M biographies of Eminent Indians Series." Price As. 4. 
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with Chinn. While be was in Chinn, events^ 
of serious importance were happening in 
tlwe P^ir West. The civil war in China 
(18G1-G5) suddenly arreste^d the transport 
of cotton for 'the l^ancashire . Mills. The 
price of raw staple began to rise enor- 
mously. And in the great cotton famir\e* jn 
England, India found a splendid o]>portunity. 
India, in fact, came to the rescue, and Bdmhay 
took a leading part exporting nine-tenths , of 
the supply. Thus a way was opened for the 
output of Indian cotton which brought the 
cotiniry quite an appreciable profit. 

The merchants thus reaped an abundance of wealth 
which led to unprecedented speculation and to tho 
Hearting of banking and ilnancial institutions of 
diiTercnt kinds. The Tutas wero now dealing in cotton 
and ostablished good busiiicss relations with Mr, • 
Pretnehand Roychand, who shared the bonefitsthat arose 
from their existing state of afPairs. The Asiatic Bank* 
irig Corporation, with which he had much to do, was 
established in Bombay, and it was arranged that a 
bank^should bo opened in London also. Accordingly 
Mr. Jamsetji Tata had to rofurn to Bombay in 1803, but 
the project of tho bank having been abandoned, he 
solely devoted himself to the cotton shipments. In 1805, 
the American W%r came to an end, and, aa a result, tho 
prices of ootton and shares steadily fell until at last a 
olimax was reached and there was a reversal of thb 
previous condition of tho merchants. Mr. Tata had to 
liquidate the firm in England and return to Bombay. 
Ilia firm also was hard hit but fortune soon favoured 
it in tho shape of tho Abyssinian War. For, in 
view of their previous experience of comraiRsariat 
contracts, Messrs. Tata, with a syndicate of other con- 
tractors, were entrusted with the supply of provision 
and other equipments for the troops. This greatly pro- 
fited the firm, and Mr. Jamsefji cast about for some 
other businosH opening.* With two or three partners ho 
purchased an oil pressing factory which had gone int9 
liquidation and converted it into a spinning and weaving 
miU. This, however, he subsequently sold out at great 
profit. But he was now determined to have a mill 
of his own, and resolved to procood to Manchester 
and make himself fully Acquainted with the industry 
there and how largo a mill may bo equipped in India so 
as to earn handsome profits. ^ 

THE EMPRE8S MILL. • 

He now returned from England arfd, after 
considerable (ieliberation, selected Nagpur for 
the erection of tbe mill. On the 1st January 
1877, the mill was started, and in commemora- 
tion of the Proclamation of Victoria ns 
Empress of India, which occurred on that day, 
it was christened “ The Empress Mill,” though 
the business went under the name “ T^e 
Central' Jndian Spinning und Weaving Com- 
pany, Ltd.” We are told that unjirefcedented 
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success attended tlie. Emprtss Mill, and this 
was entirely due to the exceptional “ courapje 
and dodged perseverance ** of Mr. Tata. 

THE -SWADESHI MILL. 

The siicceFs whicli liad attended the working 
of tlie Empress Mill, and liis practical experi- 
ence in the field, led him to embark on another 
kinJ of enterprise aimed at the spinning and 
weaving finer yarns. He accordingly started 
a new company for the i)urpose, which he 
styled the Swadeshi Mill. 

Having been convinced of the piracti- 
- cability of spinning finer counts with long- 
, stapleil cotton, Mr. Tata turned his atten- 
tion to the methods of cultivation of cotton 
in India, so as to be able to improve the 
equality and towards tiiat end compiled a 
brochure describing the Egyptian method of 
cotton cultivation. Another branch of cotton 
trade which attracted his attention was the 
transportation of the,, finished products with 
a view to make it as cheap as possible. 

The year 1895 seems to have seen the 
highest point in his growing prosperity, though 
^certainly there was no,, decline in the closing 
period of bis life. During the few remaining 
years of his life he was busy trying to 
materialise the larger ideals he cherished for 
his country’s good. The two mills, which had 
become a thorough success already were now 
entrusted to experienced and intelligent hands. 

' With an easy mind he began to devote his 
whole attention to the three chief projects he 
had long contemplated. 

ENDOWMENTS FOR I. C. S. STUDENTS, ® 

It was about this time that Tata thought 
out a scheme to enable Indian students to go 
to England to compete for the Indian Civil 
Se^^vice when they showed some marked ability 
but werg^not able to finance themselves. He 
also instituted a fund to enable l^ndian gradu- 
ates to study in any of the advanced Technical 
Colleges of Europe. This was surely genuine 
patriotism. , 

IRON AND STEEL WORKS. 

One very important scheme was that whereby 
tihe iron ore in the country could be con- 
verted into steel wjthout having to sent to 
i;ngland.and got smelted and finished there. 


It was the project for converting the rich ore 
of the mines of Chanda in the Central Pro- 
vinces fnto pig-iron and steel. The project was 
of a gigantic magnitude and appeared im- 
possible. The belief had fi^r long wrongly 
got to be entertained that there were no mines 
in Indip, hut after Die institution and develop- 
ment of the Imperial (iovernment’s Department 
. of (rcological Survey, an idea was po.ssihle, of 
the potentialities of India in this respect. 
Since 1 8 / 5, Mr. Tata had constantly endea- 
voured to get into his possession a mine, which 
may be fo extensive in area and so rich as to 
turn out to be a commercial venture, profitable 
alike to liirnself and to bis country. This meant 
infinitely arcluou^ work hut Mr. Tata took to it 
with his usu^al, ]>atient zeal, consulted experts 
and spent money but tlie fruits of his labours 
were reserved for his worthy sons. In 1907 
his children formed a joint stock company 
with a strong and influential managing 
board, inviting the public to xiiK^crihe the 
needed capital of 1^'31 crores. It was 
named The Tala Iron and Steel Cornjjany 
The company was formed, “ for the purpose of* 
creating in India blast furnaces, open liearths 
steel furnaces, rolling mills, coke-ovens and 
others plant necessary for the manufatitiire 
of ^ pig iron, steel rails, bars, ])lntes, etc.*’ 
The Tala Iron and Steel Works, at Sakchi 
are too well-known to the public to need a more 
detailed mention liere. The eslablishi^ientof this 
factory marks an epoch in the industrial history 
of this country and illustrates what business 
capacity combined with perseverance and 
<?nteaprising skill backed by capital can acliieve. 
It 18 by far the largest and most profitable 
industry thoroughly established in this counliy. 

THIC KESEAHCH INSTITUTE 
The second important scheme , was the 
Institute of Science, Bangalore. It was the 
firm conviction 'of Mr, Tnta that for India’s 
industrial regeneration, suc«>ssful scientific 
development mid research were indispensable. 
He believed that the establishment and promo- 
tion of large industries was po.ssibJe only with 
the aid^ of science, soundly studied ^ 
skilfully applied, certainly’ not as taught 
usually in the ordinary colleges, but science 
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studied with a view to apply, it to practical 
use in industrial work. Th^s idejf which 
constantly revolved in his mind, he determified 
to carry into execution. Mr. Tata pre])arcd a 
scheme which he submitted for consideration 
to a commitee of eminent University men, for 
careful examination from all points of view 
“so as toensurebhe ultimate successful launch- 
ing; of the Institute for purposes of original 
research in science and j^hilosojiliy ” , 

The actual work of teaching was begun in 
11)10-11, but owing to sofue new ditliculties of 
internal management in connection with the. 
teaching staff, it was greatly obstructed. It 
is to be deeply regretted the actual progress 
which the people of India haS anxiously anti- 
cipated, has hitherto been’nowherc^. The com- 
mittee of management had many anxious 
months of trouble aud coinjdications to over- 
come. Happily, these have been removed, 
thanks to tlie persona) sympathy, tact and 
judgment of Lord llaiding<*. 

TIIL: IIVDltO-KLECTKU: rOVMi.K .sij|>l‘LV COMPANY 

The other large eriterprise wliich engaged 
Mr. Tata’s attention was the utilisation of 
waterfalls as power for industrial purposes. 
Though the matter dated back to the days 
when he was busy selecting a site for the 
Empress Mills, the idea did not take practical 
shape 111! 1SP7. 

As Sir Dorab 'fata said at the inauguration 
ceremony of the Tala llydro-Klectric Power 
Supply Company, Ltd^., on 8th Eebruary 11)15 : 

This ia primarily an industrial eutorpriao. To iny 
father the Hydro-Electrie project was not mcivly 
a dividend-earning fjchemo ; it was a meiins to an 
end— the devalopment of the manufacturing power of 
Boml^ay. It is in that apirit that wo have earned out 
the fruitful idoaa he beipioathed to us, and it ia in that 
spirit that we have renei^tod the far-sighted Jinancial 
Bupport/ wl^cli made pobtiihlu the couHtnictioii of the 
works. * Ah u businesH proposition puie a.nd simple wo 
eoiild not have asked for, and corfetsmly we should not 
h&vo received, the llnancial baching, espouially from the 
progressive Native States, which has now tructiOed ; 
the great sums of money neodod wero forthcoming mainly 
because those who ooramanded them bclicvod that tho 
scheme would assuredly p'ay an important purt in the 
industrial renaissanuo of India which is of paramount 
imj^L'tancc to the whole futiue of the country. 

THE TAl'A INDUKTUIAL iJANK.* 

Presently comes an announcement adding 
one mure wing which will reach afar to the 


many gigantic undertakings of Messrs. Tatlf 
Sons and Company. This is a new bank to be 
called ‘‘ The Tata Industrial .Bank.” 

The proposed Bank will do all ordinary and Eichango 
bubinoBB as is done by the present banks, but itn Bpoeiai 
busineBs and object will be to finance an*d assist tho 
development of existing and new indnstiies. « 

^ •- 

CONCLUSION 

Mr. Tata did not live to see the fruits of his 
work but it corn forts one Ijiat his sons, followed 
11 )) the father’s ideas witli singular devotion, 
brought to com))letion his tliree most im)jortarit 
jnojecty guided by an insLinet for organising, 
which was like their father’s, .judging, ' 
from the ])rogrf"ss made during the few years; 
the three institutions liave been in existence, 
one is w>u ranted in assuming that Llie projects* 
v/iil, in course of time, pioduce very encourag- 
ing results whieh would at once commemorate 
the great founder’t; name and advance the 
courftry’s industries. Mr, 'J’ata died on the 
H)Lh May lt)()4, and a great public meeting 
wa.s hold at Bombay to do honour to his 
memory and it was resolved to perpetuate it 
by a statue. • * 

In the course of a speech at the un\eiliiig of 
the statue on 11th April IDlii, H. E. Lord 
Hydenbum, then Governor of Bombay, said ; 

‘‘ Mr. Tata’s three greatest schemes are begin- 
ning to bear fruit. The first j^roduction of steel 
at the magiiillcenlly equipped woiks, at Sakchi, 
lias been etfected * . . in other words, the 
manufacture of steel of the best quality from 
indi.an ore is now assured. . . . The first 

session of the fine Institute of Science at 
Bangalore has been commenced. "Jdie work of 
the hydro-electric project is advanciricf rapidly** 
and smoothly towards completion. We in»y, 
tlierefore, feel tliat we are eoinrneTriorating fhe 
great achievements ot Mr. 'J'ata jusT at ihe 
time when ISiey lu^ve ))a^sed into a stage of 
successful aceoTnjibsliinf nr.” Indeed in him, 
as Hi* Excellency pointed out, the scientific 
use of the imagination v/as ha))pily combined 
with an infinite jiower of jaitriotic endeavour. 
Thus “ the n)q)Ucation of thes)>irit of the West 
to meej^ the needs of the East has found, a 
stout exponent in Mr. Tata. ” 



CHRISTMAS WITH THE POETS 

BY MR. S. JACKSON COLEMAN. 

« 


T is nob difficult to understfiind why Christ- 
mas, with its associations and hallowed 
memories, should appeal so powerfully to 
‘ -r- the poets. They seem to have grasped in 
full those vivid and picturesque features of 
the ^bid-time narrative which painters have 
delighted over to imagine and portray. For 
as the master- pain tfers of every age have 
turned quite naturally to the nativity as the 
supreme subject of their loftiest inspiration, 
even so hav§ the “glad tidings of great joy*’ had an 
equally marked effect upon the world’s literature. 
The splendid eloquence of the prophet Isaiah, 
the exquisite promises of the Psalmists, and the 
simple Gospel story are poetry in the highest 
sense of the word. The song of the herald-angels 
has echoed down through the generations of the 
faithful and even those who doubt the divine 
truths are compelled tq admiration by the Ijeauty 
of the language and the charm of such a simile 
as the bright and morning star.” Christmas 
and poetry, indeed, seem as inseparable as 
Christmas and religion. 

Since the time when the first Yuletide carol rang 
over the fields of Bethlehem some two thousand 
years ago, the Christmas song has been associated 
all down the ages with this beautiful festival. 
There are some, of course, who believe that the 
carol actually preceded the institution of Christ- 
mas. In their view the Christmas song is a new 
birth, purified and exalted of the hymns of the 
Roman Saturnalia. ^Whatever may be the truth 
in respect to this matter, it goes without saying 
that the poets, as well as the poetasters, have 
always made Christmas a favourite theme. 

It is quite a naturnal .transition for English 
people to turn from the Bible to Shakespeare’s 
wonderful poems. In dwelling about Christmas 
and the poets, however, it must be confessed that 
a certain disappointment is inevitable. At a 
time when we suppose it was especially “ Merry 
in the hall when the beardr wnggdd all.” Shake- 
speare only mentions Christmas incidentally. 
There* is just the casual question, “Is not canority 
a Christmas* gambol V in “ The Taming of the 
IShrew,” and the romaik in “ Love’s Labour 
Lost,” which reads strangely. “At Christmas 
1 np more desire a rose than wish a snow in 
May’s new-fangled mirth.” There is, o? course, 
the reference in “ Hamlet ” to the quafnt super- 
iitition that the cock crows all night on Christmas 


Eve : “ And then they say no spirit dare stir 
abroad ; the nights ^re wholesome.” 

The very soul of Milton speaks to us, communi- 
cates the awe with which he approached the 
mystery of the Incarnation. He was only 21 
when he composed his majestic hymn, “ On the 
Morning of Christ’s Nativity. ” How sublime are 
the ^ words: “That glorious form, that light 
insufferable, and that far-stretching blaze of 
Majest3\ ” Then follows the hymn of devout 
adoration, and indeed : 

If such holy song enrftps our fanoy long, 

Tirno will run baok and fetch the age of gold. 

Most picturesque is the minute description of 
the passing, of the pagan gods at the Nativity, 
Mrs. Browning, in the “Death of Pan,” thinks 
that the “ Gods of Hellas ” perished at the hour 
of the Crucifixion, but Milton sternly maintains , 

Our Babe to show His Qodhead true 

Can in His swaddling hands control the damned 

crew. 

Tho “ Ode ” deserves that close and tender 
study. Ruskiu would have us bestow on “Lycidas,’^' 
from its first words to that last sweet vision 
of the “ Virgin Blest,” watching the sleeping 
Child whilst 

All about the courtly stable 

Bright armoured angels sit in order sorvioeable. 

Herrick, however, is the Prince of Christmas 
Poets. We find that he has a “ Christmas Carol ” 
which was “ sung to the King at Whitehall ” : 

What sweeter music can we ring 
Than a carol for to sing 
The birth of our Heavenly King ? 

Awake the voice ! Awake the string ! 

^ Heart, ears, and eye and everything, 

A wake the while the active linger 
Runs division with the singer. 

Bet forth in the “ Hesperides ” we find “ The 
Ceremonies for Christmasse Daye ” : 

, y 

Kindle the Christinas brande, and then 
Till Bunne-Ciet let it burne ; 

Which quenoht, then Jay it up agen 
Till Christmas next return. 

Part must be kept wherewith to teond 
The Christmas log next yeare, 

And where Tis safely kept, the fiend 
Can do no misohiet tiiere. 

Poets who would not claim ^he Christian 
have been fascinated by what seemed to them the 
Christmas legend. William Morris inserted 
“ OutlaudeiB ” in hisu “ Earthly Paradise ” and 
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Mr. Swinburne has published “ Christmas Anti- 
phones.” The festive, social side of .Christmas 
has attracted other singers. Mdst of us reeollect 
Scott’s lines in the introduction to the Sixth 
Canto of “ Marmion 

England was merry England, when 
Old Christmas {>rougbt bis sports a^jain, 

Wordsworth strikes a similar, if deeper, note 
in his verses wliich begin : “ The minstrels played 
their Christmas tunes.” Mr. John Davidson 
has a poem, “Christinas Eve,” in his Fleet 
Street Eclogues,” and Mr. Andrew Lang, in his 
“ Rhymes a la Mode,” includes a characteristic 
“ Ballade of Christmas Ghosts.” 


• siil 

Anne Bronte, in he^ “ Music on Ohristnftis 
Morning, ” Wesley when he heard the piean of 
•the “ Herald Angels, ” John Byron, when he 
bade “Christians Awake,”' appealed to those 
conlident in £heir creed. But Browning had his 
Christmas counsel of perfection, • helpful and 
manly, ready for the doubters to their perpetual 
benefit. The world’s greatest event has sdt its 
permanent seal upon its greatest minds,«aird each 
anniversary of his death finds us yearly more 
in touch with his intensely modern spirit, more 
grateful for the reasoning optimism of his 
^philosophy. 


Methods of School Inspection in England 

.BY Mli. P. A. SUBEAMANIA IYER, u.a., l.t. 

Head Master, Hindu High School, TAjdicane. 


HE Report on Methods of School Inspection 
in England is an interesting document con- 
taining a historical note on the develop- 
ment of inspectional methods in England 
and Afales since 1839 followed by a description of 
the present day methods of inspection and a 
guggostive discussion of the essential qualifications 
of an inspector. Special aspects of English ins- 
pection, such as the co-ordination of the work of 
several special inspectors, viz , of music, handwork, 
health of children and physical training in schools, 
and the drawing up of reports dealing with special 
movements in elementary schools are then fully 
dealt with. There is also a well-written and 
interesting chapter on the inspection of becondaiy 
Schools in England. What is, however, of greater 
interest than all these is the practical value- of 
the book to educationists in this country which is 
treading more or less the same path in education 

as England. , . , i 

At present the inspection of Secondary Schools 
in ^gl&nd is conducted by a company of five or 
six specialists with the district inspector at its 
head once in throe or five years. Mr. Wyatt is 
not quite in favour of this system on the ground 
that such thorough inspection would deteriorate 
into one of details, that the specialists would 
interfere overmuch with the work of the teachers 
^Instead of merely giving them advice wherever 

* Oocuiooal Beports No. 7. “ Methods of Bobool Ins- 
peotion in England.” By Mr. H. G. Wyatt, Inspector ol 
Sohoolii Rawalpindi. 


nfioded, and that it wcwald dislocate the work of 
the school and be a hard trial for the masters con- 
cerned. But it should not be forgotten that such 
inspections take place only once in five years or 
so, and if only the inspectors are * familiar mot 
only with the subject out with the methods of its 
presentation, and with these not only in principle 
but from ‘ personal practice ’ and ‘ avoid the 
specialist’s tendency to exaggerate the import- 
ance of his subject,’ such inspections must do 
good. 

Another interesting chapter in the book is that 
dealing with the promotion of special movements 
in elementary schools. These movements include 
the ‘ restoration to memory of its proper place in 
school- work and the promotion of manual and 
out door pursuits.’ Inspectors and Headmasters 
of schools in England have already begun to 
perceive that the fashionable doctrine of * interest 
in studies ’ and that of the * Primrose path ’ in 
education have thrown memory into discredit, 
weakened discipline in schools and tended to 
make teaching slack and showy. instead of strenu- 
ous and to the point. Attempts are now beings 
made to remedy this evil. Memory is being' rein- 
stated, the faults of looseness and. inaccuracy are 
being remedied and faith in steady hard work i^ 
reviving. We in India too are keenly feeling the 
need of a like change in educational methods and 
the* uponer the change is brought about, the^better 
will it»be for all concerned. ^ 
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SELF-GOVERNMENT, FOR INDIA 


1. Commander Wedgewobd * 

Englishmen must make up their minds about 
Indiar' The days when we could lull our princi- 
ples t(i sleep with vague talk about our beiielicont 
rule, about e people unfitted for Oovoniment, 
about protecting the non- military classes from 
violence and tymnny, are past. The war, tho 
German example, has shaken us up. We are 
perforce driven to be fiank with ourselves. If wcT 
are going to rule India in the future as in the 
'past, in the teeth of the wishes of the people, then 
we are Prussians. Then we must use force and 
fraud, cajolery, and hate. And then in the long 
riln shall go down with our good name damned 
for . jr ; for nothing can long-stand against 
social, commercial, and political boycott, the 
passive resistance of a people. 

At least Liberal raembevs of Parliament arc ifot 
content to remain tho Prussians of India. Tho 
alternative is Colonial Home Pule. Unless 
Liberalism can do this, and so erase the present 
fpejing towards Englishmen in India, the alter- 
native will be independence. The time is short, 
and I direct the attention of the readers of this 
book to Ireland and the Sinn Fein movement, 
then to South Africa and General Smuts, 

Those men in India, who are like ourselves and 
have our feelings, mtly be few, but they are 
spreading the light, and nothing catches like the 
match of nationalism ; nor is there any creed for 
which the idealists who move a people will sq, 
willingly lay down life and fortune. Even 
Prussians cannot keep 315 millions of peojde 
always uneducated ; and witt education comes 
''^"ci'iticism, even the desire for self-respect. 

» # # 

I have fqught alongside Indians in Gallipoli 
and in Eist Africa, and sulibr from np tendency 
to look down. I know how they ‘carried tho 
trenches; at Otesiphon when 35 pe'r cent, of their 
‘whole foi'ce fell upon the field, and yet they won 
the day ;'but I did not know before that, in Ipdia, 
'asinKussia and in England, there are luon of 
one mind, bound together by ties beside which race 

and nationality sink into insignificance.— 

. « * .. -A — 

•From the Introduction to Mr. Lajpat ttai’s ** young 
( India.” 


11. Mr. S. K. Ratcliffc 

The ong essential principle to be established is 
Ilesponsibility. Tho one blunder that would 
imperil the scheme is the refusal, for any 
reason or through any fear, of an adequate 
measure of responsibility to Indian representa- 
tives ahd legislative bodies. Hero is, of course, 
an almost irresistible temptation to an all-power- 
ful Government having behind it an unbroken 
tradition of authority. There is something to be 
said for autocracy ; there is as the English-speak- 
ing world believes, everything to be said, when a 
certain stage has been reached, for self-govern- 
ment. But thv3 systeml’or which there is nothing 
at all to be said is a .system possessing the 
appearance of autonomy with none of its re.ality. 

Now the main and governing fact of the 
problem, as Mr. Asijuith used to say, is that in 
the Imperial Commonwealth of to-morrow there 
must be room for self-governing and responsible 
India. This is the place which tho greatness of 
India involves, which the extraordinary loyalty 
of India has earned. The wheel, as everyone 
who follows the Indian Press can see, has come 
full circle. There has been nothing like the 
consensus with which to-day the organs, of Anglo- 
Indian or somi-ofticial opiwon, sucli as tho 
powerful “ Times of India. ” are declaring that 
the iminetliate goal of all p.artioc is a self-govern- 
ing India in an Empire standing before the world 
as a great confederation of democratic peoples, 

But, needless to say, tlnare survives still a 
party of irreconcilablos, who are now becoming 
ox^remWy vocal in a section of the Anglo-Indian 
Press. They are, unhappily, setting out to 
“ crab ” the Secretary of State’s visit, and they 
are using the release of Mrs. Besant as the 
occasion of an attack upon lihe policy of advance 
and reconciliation. They will fail, for democratic 
England is with tke Government in its new 
purposes ; but Mr. Montagu and^ the Viceroy 
must be fortified to meet them. 

The opportunity calls for a splendid decision 
and a fine gesture ; and one is convinced that 
after the experiences of these years, the authori^ 
ties of Delhi understand this 96 fully as it is 
understood in London and throughout England, 

— The Daily Nem and Leader, 
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111. •Mr. Lionel Curtis*^ 

In the first of his “ Letters on Responsible 
Government which Mr. Lionel ^%irtis i.^ writing 
to the press on behalf of the signatories oP the 
Indo- British Joint Address to H. E. the Viceroy 
and the Rt. Hon. Mr. Montngn, the Secretary of 
State for India, Mr. Curtis points out : 

The Congress and League had asked che Imj^e- 
rial Government to proclaim “ that it is the aim 
and intention of British Policy to confer Self* 
Government on India at an early date.” Fn the 
answer nmde to them on the 20th of Augu*;t they 
got something cLe, and indeed more than they 
had asked for ; and they got it in far more 
definite terms. The goal is stated as “ the 
progressive realization of Responsible Govern- 
ment in India as an integial part of the Rriti.sli 
Empire.” Tim words “ Res[)fm.sihle Government” 
hero appear for tlie firat time jn any oHicial 
pronouncement on Indian Policy. 1 have seen 
it suggested in the public press that they were 
substituted by the Cabinet for the words “ Self- 
Government ” used by the ( Congress and League, 
in a fit of absence of mind. As a glance at the 
first words of the pronouncement will show, its 
terms were discussed in corro.‘^poridonce between 
the fn^perial Government and the Government of 
India. The delay which took place, after the 
despatches of the Government of India were sent 
to London and before the pronouncement was 
m.ade, is sullicient evidence that every word was 
discussed and weighed. A writer who objects to 
“ Responsible Government” as the goal of Indian 
PaJicy cannot get rid of it by imputing careless- 
ness and levity to British statesmen. “Responsi- 
ble Government ” mu.st have been used in the 
place of “ Self-Government ” with a full know- 
ledge of the meaning it conveyed. 

IV. Dr. V. H. Rutherford ^ . ♦ 

Can India play her proper part, a useful and 
glorious part, in human evolution, while in bond- 
age to Britain ? In refusing India freedom and 
self-government, is nat England a great barrier 
to f/ee<k)m and ju.stice in the world ? If India 
were under the iron heel qf Prussia or Russia, 
would not Britons be the first to cry out “in- 
tolerable iniquity !” “ insufienjiblo crime against 
liberty !” and in the event of India fighting for 
her freedom, would not Britons lend their aid ns 
they are now doing to free Belgium or Seibia ? 
^ritish Government of Fndia may be good of its 
kind but “ good government is no su*bstitute for 

^Frona C 9 m>nonwealth or Empire, 


self-government,” »s Camnbeil Bannerman wisely 
said. . . . -^ho atiffosphere of subjeotidh 

is poisonous, crushing all that is virile and worthy 
and fo.steiing all that is vile and ignoble. J am’ 
prepared to please British ‘Imperialists by con- 
fessing that 1 thir.k British over-rule is better 
than Prussian or Russian over-ruh',' but at the 
same time T must remind my country me^l that 
Britons have stooped to Prussian and Russian 
methods in tho govornment of India. • 

Sir .John Seeley was constrained also to say • 

“We have our misgivings that perhaps a 
genuine Asiatic government, and still tnoi-e a 
national govornment springing out of the Hindoo, 
population itself might not in the long run be' 
more beneficial because more congenial, though* 
perhaps le.ss civilised, than siicii a foreign un- 
sympathetic government ns onr own.” * 

These words were written in 188.3. Since then 
the national movement in India has spread and 
consolid.Tted, and Hindus and Mahomedans are 
united to-day in demand for that form of self- 
government which has produced such happy 
results in Canada, Ausflalia, and South Africa. 

V. Mr. Balgangadar Tilak 

Mr. B. C. Til.ak, while replying to an address 
recently presented to .him by the people of Ihe 
Athani Taluk said : — 

“ On account of the Arms Act and .similar 
measures of repression Indians have become 
foreigners in their own land. Tho Congress 
loaders moved heaven and eitrth for -Wie last 
30 years and at tho end of that period they were 
given a toy of the MrtrlejvMinto reforms to play 
with the administration. As a result of all this 
policy of distrust, India has become a deadweight 
round the nock of England, and if she is allowed 
to remain in this state any longer, not only she 
will be ruined, but she will ruin England also 
along with herself.* English statesmen have now 
begun to realise this, and they have made uT’ 
their minds to put now life in the Indialts by 
granting them “Self-Government.” This war is 
not the last. If another w.ar becomes necessary 
and if Ind>i is to be able to fight for the Empire 
with all her might, she must first get Self- 
Goiiprnment within the empire to he able to do 
so. Government have now fully realised the 
necessity of granting it, and at this juncturo- 
Tndia must stand united and well-organised. 
Communal jealousies and caste rivalries are the 
weahj^points in our armour, but we must strength- 
en oiv position by rfinhing all differences 
amongst ourselves and make a un’ite'd and firm 
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demand. If every caste f^id community were to ask 
foAr separate electorate 'and s^nsrate representa- 
tion, then the administration would be a chaos. 
Religion has no place in modern polity. In His* 
Highness the Gaek war’s State, village communi- 
ties have been .established, but ihere separate 
representation has not been resorted to. A 
repre^ntative must be judged by his merits 
and*^ not by his caste or creed. Legislative 
Council 13 not an exhibition of the different castes 
and creeds in India. Communal representation 
would rake up old jealousies, and would sap up 
the very foundations of unity in India. We 
ivould be divided by it, and divided we will fall. 
This quatrel has not raised its head in other 
^provinces, and it is rather a misfortune that 
Maharashtra should find a fertile soil for it.” 

VI. Mr. Eardlev Norton 

* The following is the purport of Mr. Norton’s 
speech at the Non-Brahmin Conference, Tinne- 
velly, under the presidency of the Zamindar of 
Telaprole in December, 1917 : — 

Political conditions in a great measure depend- 
ed on education. To that extent education and 
politics are synonymous. He did not think there 
was much truth in the incessant complaint about 
the influence of Brahmins in all public depart- 
ments. The true remedy Uy not in complaining 
but in grasping the situation in their own hands. 
Looking the facts fairly and squarely in the face, 
it would be impossible to deny the Brahmins 
monopolized a larger portion of the important 
posts, but it was equally true that it was by 
ability, and industry, they • have absorbed educa- 
tion. while other communities were indifferent to 
the demands of education. That India was pro- 
gre*Bsing greatly under British rule was undeni- 
able and it was likely it will be progressing stili 
faster in the immediate future, if the people were 
united. India’s people should turn their best 
■^^-^tention to the educational uplift of her sons and 
daughters. Driving through the streets of Tinne- 
velly,* he found mottoes put up ^‘union is strength.” 
He asked « if they worked on that principle. 
Were they united ? Did they not figj^i their own 
and other communities ? Much political intelli- 
gence, Insight and commonsense were not n^es- 
sary to understand the situation. A broader 
^ view should be taken setting ‘ aside personal 
and communal animosities. As Indians, stand 
shoulder to shoulder as the Britishers in Flanders, 
France gnd Mesopotamia. He said that he a^eed 
it would be impossible us it would be unmse to 
r give India a complete system of Home 'Bule^ 


Speaking as one of them he asked for their own 
advancement and for the recognition of their 
own political fitness and not oppose reforms. He 
asked the audience not to imperil the reputation 
of India for fairplay. He recognised a gradual, 
none the less important, advance in India was 
necessary. Within his short stay in India, 
he saw #an absolute system of nomination 
swept away, he saw reforms introduced in 
the Legislative Council by general consent. 
Government conceded that the system worked 
well, ^ndian members of Council contributed 
largely to the enlightenment of the rulers. 
Who dreamt a few years ago that Indians would 
be introduced into Executive Councils? Yet 
reform carried out without convulsion, without 
throwing India into anarchy end ruin. Look 
across the Native Sj/^ates, Indians there are dis- 
playing a greater capacity to responsible govern- 
ments. W'hat'was possible in Native States was 
not impossible in British India. It followed that 
political progress should advance in India aa else- 
where. There was no half-way between progress 
and decay. It was impossible for the human 
power to stay the hand of progress. So, wisely 
providing prudent restrictions on the pace of 
responsible government, he would urge ns a frank 
friend and well-wisher not ,to oppose the * march 
and mal^e themselves the laughing- stocks of 
others that they are content to keep things as 
they were. 


THE RECRUIT 

BY 

REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN. 

Give me to die when life is high : 

The sudden thrust, the quick release, 

^ Full in the front, in harness, not 
!A slow decay in timorous peace. 

There is not any way but this ! 

I would not shirk the joy of strife, 

Nor lose one flash of perfect death 
For sluggard years of coward life.^ \ 

My breath whi^h is God’s gift to me. 
Exulting waits His high behest ; 

My heart, which moves at his 'command. 

At His command will gladly rest. 

For who would tarry when He calls, 

To haggle at the heavy toll, 

And reader to ungrudging God 
The insult of a niggard sodl ? 

The New Eduoatitmal Foundationa* 



TOPICS FROM PERIODJCALS 


India and the National Idea 

Civilis writing in tho Asiatic Eeiie in for Octgber 
makes some interesting remarks on tho nature of 
the national problem as it presents itself in India. 
He says that it is but a half-truth to declare that 
India is only a geographical expression, nid that 
there are very many marks which distinguish 
Indians collectively from neighbouring peoples.^ 
The races of India are self contained and do not 
look for affinities outside the country. In a cer- 
tain limited sense, India has already obtained 
political nationality, which has, however, been the 
work entirely of England and the Englisli sy.stem. 
The revocation of the Partition of Bengal marks 
an epoch in the development of the Indian 
national spirit, when an Indian race succeeded in 
making its voice heard, not rneiely in resjiect of 
this or that reform, but in defence* of a funda- 
mental principle of nationality ; and the Partition 
brought protests from other parts of India also 
which thereby claimed a sort of kinship with tho 
Bengalis. 

Tho writer then proceeds to observe that racial, 
linguistic and religious diversity, though form- 
• idable, are not insuperable obstacles, since all 
races and men becomo merged in tlio general 
population and conform to the typo of that part 
of tho country which they inhabit and where 
their paramount interests lie. lie then urges 
that political dovolopinent might possibly lead to 
federation, but not to fusion into a single organic 
whole ; “ Perhaps it is the only way to realise tho 
dream of national unity for a country situated ns 
India is . . . .” lie proceeds that even suppos- 
ing that such a federation is possible, there remains 
to be solved tho thorny question of hegemony. 
The strange dictum is trotted out that where 
there is not a predominant partner in a federated 
State, there is generally a tendency to disruption ; 
and. that in India tho predominance of a single 
partner, e.g., Bengal or Madras, might lead to 
discontent or even to "revolution. Moreover, a 
federaLion is regarded by the writer as tending to 
alienate the Native States and* to make tliorn fall 
away from any s^chomo of United India and the 
general conclusion is that for a long time India 
will not be able to take over her own govern- 
ment. The following extract is worth studying, 
as the chief apologia from the writer’s narrow 
^l^int of view : ^ , 

The National Congress is said to contain the germs of 
nationality, and this is true in so far as it has enabled 
thoughtful men of all parts of India to meet together and 
diaouss matters of publio intereati and to press the\t 


views on tho Cl ovc^y^giont India. But tho National 
Congress cannot claim to be truly ropro>4entative of the 
popular voice ; an atmosphere more or loss academic 
surrounds its proceedings, and tits very unanimity 
discounts tho idcf^ thut it is tho exprc'^sion of all shades 
of opinion Tho throe landmarks of the growth of the 
national idea are the Partition of BengnJ, the caso of 
ImmigrAtion into South Africa, and the European War. 
Tho Partition of Bengal marked a great advano^^^pn 
the time when popular interest was entirely provincial, 
not to say parochial. Tho grievance of Jhmgakn roused 
much sympathy in other Provinces, though it was felt 
that tho matter was one prii^arily for Bengal, and did 
not seriously ufTect India as a whole Tho Bouth African 
controversy was based on a broader and, therefore, more 
national principle. India was being degraded ; a stigma 
was put upon her because of her race and colour. Far 
from realizing her aspirations of C(juality with a white ^ 
colony, she was sharply reminded of her inferiority, nnd 
the humiliation roused indignant protest throughout tho 
country— from Madras and Bombay, as well as from 
Bengal and tho Punjab. Rut there remained still 
a wider aspect. Tho South Afi-n-an controversy 
was a quarrel within the Emp're, to ho adjusted 
by the Mother (Country. Tho feeling was, indeed, 
national, but the expression of it was restricted 
in its scope. It remained for tho war to prove that 
IiidifL was taking her place tui tho Empiio as a national 
unit. Tho significance lay, not in the mere fact that 
Indian soldiers wore fighting side by side T/ith England 
and the Colonies, but in the consoiousnoss that England 
had called upon her to bear her share of the Imperial 
effort, and that she had responded joyfully and proucyy, 
to that call. The honour of Vie army became the national 
honour, tho soldiorn were the soldiers of India, no 
matter from what Province they came, and their cause 
was tho national cause. 

The Co-operative Store 

Dr, S. Voiikohii Kow, ii.A., coiitiiSutes an in- 
forming artioio on tho C'o-cFficrativc Store to the 
Novombor numhcivif the J/?/sore Social /iV.riw. 
The Co-operntivo Stojo is oiganisotl fiom tjio 
s^jandpoint of tho con.siinior, while all tho other 
kinds of CO opera tion, such as tho Co operative 
Hank, Co- operative Workers’ Society, Co-operative 
Agricultural Society, etc., are founded primarily 
from the standpoint of the producer. Stores exig%^ 
nowadays in many countries, and their cons^tu- 
tion is the same in essentials everywhere. Their 
evolution 1ms alwuys the same signifienTnee. Crent 
Britain, hu\vjver, has the unchallenged reputation 
of being tho place o*t origin and of tho greatest 
development of the co operative movemept, and 
•one society of that country has givpn to the store 
system tho name by which it is well known^ 
throughout tho civilized world. It is that of the 
famous lloehdale Pioneers. The English model 
may*^^o considered ns tlie standard by and to 
which, 4 dio stores coiistitufed in other countiies 
may bo measvW’cd and compared a.s t6 their per- 
fection or otherwise. 
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^ The Indian ^oetrv “of Devotion 

Dr. Nicol Mncnicol, of Poona, writes in the 
nirrent issue of the Ilihbpvt Journal nboiit the 
poetical efTusions of the religion of hhakti which 
came to have a dii^cernible outline and an audible 
voice of it,s own from about the 12th century. 
Bhakti is a personal religion rendered to a personal 
Got^, using the language of tlie pcnple, addressing 
direetjy to the heart, being strongly emotional 
and expressing itself in poetry aiid singing. At 
times the gusts of ^ts emotion have swept its 
followers away in an orgy of sensujili‘im ; and there 
are always behind it admixtures of superstitions or 
idolatrous elements The variations in t3’pc of the 
different hhakti schools are due parti}’ to the 
character and legendary associations of the 
particular God who is Avoishipfied, parti}’ to 
the characteristics of the peoph- among whom 
the particular cult arose ; and partly to the 
character of the founder of tlie particular 
school, and the influences under which he may 
himself have come. The various hhakli saints 
and poets arose in the period from the^dijth 
to the 17th century, Ramananda, Kabir, and 
Tulsi Das in the North, Cbaitanya in Bengal, 
Jnanosvar, Namdev and Tukarani in the West, 
n®nd earliest of all, Manikkavacliakar among the 
Tamils. All of them agree in the confession of 
Tulsi Das, The worship of the impersonal laid 
no hoM of mv heart.” Among the ^^^l^^bbas, 
hhukii assumed extravagant forms, while in 
Chaitanva emotional violence of an extreuje type 
was displayed. 

The Mahratta saiijts are representatives of the 
best elements in this hhakti school ; they do not 
betray its extravagances ; anil at the same time 
display those qualities of earnestness and sincerity 
which give the movement so much value as testify- 
ing to the depth of India’s religious desire. Mr. 
Justice Ranade says, “Jnanesvar appeals to the 
».:.ipanthei8tic tendencies of our peoples’ intellect, 
wljjle the charm of Tukaram, of Naradevj'and 
others lies in their appeal to the heart, and in the 
subjective trutli of the experiences ^olt by them 
in common with all who are religioysi^ by nature.” 
Namdev and Tukaram am little troubled by 
ultimate problems and are occupied mainly, with 
the heai ts ’ needs. They insist in the case of all, 
on the ‘need of a spiritual preceptor, who is a kind 
of mediator between them and God. They 
believe that man’s need summons God with a 
coijapqlsion that TIis compassion cannot resist and 
declare that man’s sin even is a felix cidp^i for it 
constrains*^ God to save. Their jnaost frequent 
jfiood is one of desire rather thi^ii of satisfaction, 
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They long for experience rather than pence, and 
seem to dwell for the mo.st part in what the 
mystics call ‘ the dark night of the Soul,’ the 
eifperience of desolation and bereavement. The 
sense of the world’s need of saving did not lie 
heavy on their hearts, their end was individual 
and their ideal of sainthood is a life of equanimity, 
a passive eontemplation that looks upon all alike, 
unmoved in every eirnimstance. The goal of 
their attainment is what is calfed in the language 
of the mystics ‘ the unitivo way’ — a condition of 
absorption, and of perfect fellowsliip and of the 
harmony of love. The writer concludes with the 
complaint that their devotion ends in vague 
raptiire.‘> and does not lead to action and service. 

Co--operative Homes 

Mrs. Alec Tw^ocdic, writing in the November 
number of'tbe Enf^lifth 7iW?V/n, .t;ays tliat co- 
operative homes are primarily for towns, and 
particularly stroels or squares or blocks of 
buildings. She sums up ilie advantages of this 
kind of living in these beautiful words ; — 

The domoBtio fiervant has a bother homo, bettor food, 
better clothoR, with lesB work and mete wages in money 
and kind, than tlje factory girl. In moBt cbbch tho 
domeMtio’R home iR luzurions indeed, an con'^narod with** 
the lo^Sging or poor cottage inhabited by her'induHtrinl 
BiBtcr. If an upper servant, moreover, hbe not only JivoB 
in a comfortable 'niilifu of h^r own, but is in dailv 
contact with that of her inistropR, ReeK the papers, and 
hears intellectual convernation. Sho hreatheM a refining 
atmosphere, has tho handling of beautiful things ; bo 
that her w’ork, if sho taken any pride in it, ban a reactive 
value of its own. To touch beauty in .'iny Phapo is to 
receive subtly beneficial improsRions. Ijook at the 
ordinary smart domestic servant, and look at her again 
five years after marriage, when she has become a regular 
drudge to her husband, her children, and her daily life. 

“Being thoroughly houf?G-proud myself, loving 
^-^hairR and tables and glass and china, silver 
descended from ancestors, and embroideries bought 
in far-away lands or gifts from dear friends, 1 
feel that one’s household gods are oneself. They 
exhale sentiment, and sentiment goes far to keep 
us straight in the world. We have goj; tci^live up 
to ideals. Home life is an idyll ; everything 
should be done "to make it beautiful and its 
surroundings worthy. Our hame is our pivot. 
Look into a ' house and you will gauge the 
character of its occupant. The home speaks. 

“ Oo-operation is now the password of the sexes, 
not antagonism, and v’o-operntion in the homes in 
these days of complexity is ineyilnble. The plahti 
must be arranged now, the fulfilment must be 
attained as soon as the dogs of war are qhained. 
Life changed for all. of us.” 
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Religious Aspects of the .Hindu Politv 

Mr. Narendra Nath Law, the talented research 
scholar of Calcutta, writes in the December num- 
ber of the Modem lievieio about the points of contact 
between religion and ^ political life in « ancient 
India, and the extent ’to which religious ideas 
influenced polity and political thought, lleligious 
ideas coloured the whole political system from the 
state -ideal to the innermost strata ; find the State 
received its religious colour and semblance through 
the medium of many factors like the caste 
system. 

The ideal of the State as set forth in the epic 
and later Sanskrit literature is that it is the 
machinery for the collective, attainment of 
salvation (moh/ffi) by the pyojilo under its care, 
through the fultilment of their legitimate desires 
{kama) in a legitimate way {dkanaa) through 
arlha acquired also in a legitimate way. This con- 
ception of the ideal of the State cannot bo 
earlier than the development of the doc- 
trine of emancipation on the earliest Dpani- 
shads ; and on the other, it apiioars lull- 
pledged in the epics. The conception of the 
Sovereign* was likewise roligioiiised, which 
emerges fully in the e[)ics. in the early V odic 
literature the niomirch appears as human .and 
not divine. The divinity of the king find of the 
Lrahman as wed I is also echoed in the law-codes 
and later Sanskrit literature. But the king has his 
limitation.s, and loses his claim to allegiance and 
reverence ami may bo even dethrone*!, should he 
prove an enemy of virtue and morality, ili.s 
divinity does not place him above the observance 
of obligations attached to hi.s oHice-and it positively 
requires that he should have a really godly 
nature. 

The' various differential treatments pinned into 
substantive law and its administration and pro- 
})Ortioned to the grades of the castes had also 
their roots in religious conceptions. The condo- 
nation of *some offences is al.so dictated by 
religious considerations. “ Th^ caste system 
which was imbued with religion and had perhaps 
originated in religious exigencies; supplied the 
frame-work of Hindu society not* excluding its 
polity ; the rights and privileges of the king and 
the people detailed above could not have had their 
o«i(gTn, except in that socio-religious institution 
and subsequent politico-religious conceptions,” 


Workers unde L t]ic b ^ffustrial Revolution 

The Positivist Ravieio for November contains a 
luminous article on the eilect of the Industrial 
revolution on the lives of the workers.. Following 
Pi’ofessoi’ Unwins suggestion that “ the h.andi- 
craft or guild system js associated with ilanounh 
economy^ the domestic or commission systeni with 
the national Gcononiy^ and the factory system with 
the icoiid economy^' the authors have little 
diliiculty in showing how inter-national trade lends 
itself to instability, how a miscalculation as to a 
market, distant both in place and time, may bring 
ruin on numbers of innocent work-pooplo. , 

When by our (Britiuh) alliaDce with Bpain in 1808^ 
the South Amerieau trudo was thrown open to uh, 
more ManohcHtoi goods were sent out in the courso 
of a few weeks than had been consumed there 
in the twenty years preceding; as a renult tlore was 
in 1811 “an epidemic ol bankruptcies ” in Lanca- 
shire, and ** the wages of liolten weavers fell to hve 
shdlingH a week. AKain, owing to the rapid growth 
ot the industry, and its Jocation away from old 
corporate towns, as well as to the absence of all control 
of private enterprise, or indeed any control by the 
central government in matters of local adminiutratioo 
other than police, the now towns grew up ugly, stjualid, 
unheslthy, and ill governed. And with the divorce o| . 
the woiktTS in the new induiftry from the land, they had 
to depend entirely on their wages, a part of which they 
often — in the absenco or in disregard of Truck Acts — had 
to spend in their employers' shop, or in a shop designated 
by him — 80 that money wages became no measure of real 
wages. The hours were long. In the mills of Tyidesley 
the working day was fourteen hours, and even at Man- 
chostor in 1825, it was twelve and ii half as a minimum. 

No doubt tho home worker,* hof<iro the factory system 
aroHO, had “ workod long hours, but they were his own 
hours ; hiH wife and chilfircn woiked, l;ut they workod 
beside him, and there was no alien power over them 

lives. 

• 

111 short, what the new order did in all these 
re.spects was to turn tbo discomforts of tho life of 
the poor into a rigid syatoni. Tloius wore not ^ 
shortened, the atmosphere in which they worked 
was not made fresher or cleaner, child labour w^is 
not aboliehed. in none of these respects.was the 
early factory Vjotter than the home, in some it 
was worse. Bui to alt the evils from which the 
domestic worker had sull’eied, the industrial 
Kovoluflon added discipline, and the discipline of 
a power driven by a competition that’ seemed 
inhuman as tho machines that thundered in 
factory and shed. 
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' MaitrNBodhi&at 

Metteya (Maitroya) the Blessed One to come, 
tho Lord of* Love, who, according to orthodox 
Buddhists will cornc forth in his\ last incarnation 
and attain to Buddlmhood, only after long ages, is 
supposed tcTrest in the TiiVatimsa Heaven till the 
hiiaL coining. This Maitri Bodhisat occurs as a 
great Kishi in three books of orthodox Hinduism 
— Tbe^’l’iWm^^ Piirana^ the Sriviad Bluigavuta and 
the Mahahhdrata (Vanaparva). Mr. F. Jj. Wood- 
ward explains the natflre and tho probable epoch 
of the ap[)earance of Maitreyi in a recent number 
of the Baddhist Bemcio and quotes from P,:ili 
books the few existing references to him. Such 
references are put in the mouth of the Buddha 
who alone could speak with authorify of his 
successor. In the Long Section of lYipitakaa 
• the Buddha definitely foretells tho coming of 
Maitreya who will teach this world and the woild 
of gods,’ just as the Buddha taught this world. 
There is also one other reference to Maitreya in a 
late non-canonical Pali book in which the Byddha 
says that ‘‘Maitreyi yet shall come.’^ Jii this 
book is given the history of the coming Lord dur- 
ing his former births. In this connection it should 
be remembered that there arc very many Buddhas, 
^ht^t not all Buddhas ar« fully enlightened ones, 
Bomo are }*acceka Buddhas who do not teach the 
world, and there are also period or kalpas, icons, 
eras, when no Buddhas are at all in the world. 
Finally there is an account when 5,000 years have 
passed since the final passing away of (/otama 
i.e.f about A. D. 44G0, the Buddha relics will 
disappear and that Maitreya will be born. 

Schools and Public Libraries 

Writing in the November issue of tho SeJiool 
World, Swim, B.Sc., points out *the 

need for more self-reliant activity than is usually 
displayed by the pupils ift English elementary 
‘’schools. Ho says that the need has long been felt 
by those interested in primary education, and for 
sotne time teachers, organi.sers, and officials have 
been seeking suggestions likely to Unng about an 
improvement in this respect. Or;e of tho most 
obvious methods suggested is the extension of 
individual reading, thereby the pupil is encour- 
aged to extract from standard books suitable 
information and afterwards to arrange tlie facts. 
Without careful supervision, tho plan is likely to 
lead to desultory reading, with all the evils that 
such .a habit engenders. Not merely ,linust a 
definite aim be insisted upon, but a prescribed 
Ian shobld be drawn up and. only a limited 
eviation from it ullo\N ed, 


Gokhale's Testament & the Indian Church 


Dr. Fyffo, the Bishop of Kangoon, writes to 
the current number of the East and the West (a 
quarterly missionary review) as to how the proposals 
of Mr €lokhale when curried intoeflect would affect 
the Church and missionary work in the Indian 
Empire. One of the outstanding features of Mr. 
Gokhale’s scheme is that the Local Governments are 
to invested with much larger powers than 
heretofore ; and since many services like the 
Medical, Police, etc., will be provincialised, the 
ecclesiastical establishment is sure to be provincia- 
lised also. This would very likely mean that tho 
whole system of the appointment of chaplains 
would bo altered^ but the Church would probably 
be none the worse for such a system of recruit- 
ment, or from a larger measure of devolution 
of power to the Local Governments. Another 
ellVct of the scheme of Mr. Gokhale would be a 
diminution of European influence generally, and 
of tho missionary’s among the rest. “ Perhaps 
there might be some hardship for native Chiristi- 
ans too, the hardship that arises from being, in a 
small minority, regarded wdth disdain, because, 
they are held to be undoi; foreign influeftce.” The 
duty of the Church is, therefore, to show that it is 
not an exotic and an intruder, but that it has 
become indigenous, self supporting iind self propa- 
gating, and that the Christians are loyal members 
of the nation to which they belortg. The Church’s 
duty is therefore to show that Christianity is an 
inspiration and not a suspicious enemy of the 
growing nationalism. 

Dr. Fyffe concludes with a peculiarly missionary 
statement that the elective nature of the provin- 
(Cial councils recommended by Mr. Gokhale could 
best* be attained by giving the masses the benefits 
of an education not merely literary, but one of 
conscience also — and that the missionary alone is 
best fitted to give this sort of education. 

Nothing has ever availed to awakei^ tfin human 
conscience like the^tory of tho Cross. And the greatest 
service that the missionary is rendering to the future of 
India, we believe,, is the education of India’s oonsoienoe 
by that moans, lie is lifting the oonsoienoe of India to 
the standard of tho Cross. That is the only standard 
that is adequate for the new powerSt if they are to be 
given in tkeir fulness. ^ 
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The Importarfcc of Scicniific Investigation 

There is an article in the M ysdre Economic Jonrnal 
from the pen of Sir Oliver I»')dge, ift‘ging the 
nation to spend a great deal more in the direction 
of scientific discovery than now and declaring that 
to keep genius down by hampering conditions is 
about the greatest extravagance of which it can 
be guilty ; and that scientific workers can bo en- 
trusted with the ^expenditure of funds without the 
supervision of government oflioials. The need of 
the nation for help from scientific mon is great 
as much in tlie more rational and altbgether 
worthier pursuits of peace, as in war. The food 
question is not a war time difficulty alone ; the 
neglect of scientific agriculture and the conse- 
quent insufficient produce of the soil are a 
handicap on the whole output of the nation. 
The satisfactory promotion oT scientific discovery 
is an afi'.iir of millions. The nation can afierd to 
be lavish in productive expenditure of this kind; 
the young energy and the brains are ready, but 
the means and equipment are lacking. It is a 
matter to grieve over that corporate poverty and 
private self-sacrifice are writ large on the portals 
of every scientific and educational establishment, 
About the need for sicentific agriculture, 8ir 
Oliver Lodge emphasises the following point 
and urges that scientific discovery can best serve 
manufacturing cntei prise too. 

All food must oomo out of the ground— and bo the 
diroot doBcendant of Hun and air. The only question is 
how to bribg about the result in the raost abundant and 
efficient way. Let scientific men be encouraged, not 
stingily but lavishly, to attack the problems connected 
with fertility of soil and the boat moans of utilising 
solar energy in the production of the right kind of 
vegetation, and good resul^M arc hound to follow. 
What the nation chiefly lacks in this matter is faith. 

And the same thinft IB true in every branch of manu- 
facturing enterprise. Nearly every kind of induBtry oan 
make use of the discoverios of semnee, and new brai;iChos 
of industry may thus also unexpectedly spring up— new 
inventions which when perfected are seized and utiliaed 
hv the community without appreciable gratitude. 
Burely something should be done to encourage thorn and 
make them possible be^rehaiid. 


’ ^Characteristics of Japanese Law 
Dr. Shigema Obn, form0Hy a member of the 
Imperial Japanese Diet, writing in a recent 


up WlLn llio V* « J ^ 

based on the Code Napoleon and fails to include 
^ Borne of the superior points of the laws of oid 
Japan. Subsequently a careful study was made 
of British and American law ; and still later a 
preference was given to. German Codes. Japan was 


saddled with thtf crimi»f.il code of a European 
republic where customs were entirely 

diileront and n»itionalism was on a difibrent basis ; 
*the result being a good deal of irrational action 
and much inconvenience. The Law Courts of 
Japan are modelled almost wholly after German 
Courts, most of the examination of*case8 is^ docu- 
mental. In the application of Criminal L^^w there 
is a wide margin of discretion allowed to the 
Jud^e; and here it is for the most part bureaucra- 
tic in tendency with little place for democracy. 
The old laws of Japan hTd a close relationship to 
her moral principles which are fundamentally 
• loyalty and filial pity, both of national growth 
and importance. According to it all punishments 
were State punishments, and the penalty walb 
imposed for the violation of the moral principles 
of the State and there was no idea of a duel 
between the State and the criminal as in Europe. 
The main evils of the present system brought 
about by too sudden a revision at the beginning of 
the Meji Restoration are now very apparent and 
r)rf)ed instant revision. ^ 

Our juriHtB have at last come to sco this, and a revinion 
of Japan’s legal code is inevitable. The criminal codes 
of Europe and America have a tendency to conflict with 
moral principles. The revision most needed in Japanese 
law 18 one in the direction of the rights of demooraipy^as 
against the present bufeaueratic tendency. Wo must 
return to the spirit of the old laws of Japan based on our 
ancient moral principloH ; and we must adopt the jury 
system, which is the strong point of western judicial 
systoms. omitting, if possible, the attendant evils. If 
Japan’s legal code could bo amended in this direction it 
would be the most ideal in the world. 

War and the Religious Conscience 

Mr. Bittmari, '*Titmg in the November issue of ^ 
the Christian College Magazine^ summarises .with 
^ his own additions and views the conclusions reach- , 
od in a Danish book entitled “ War and the Belli- 
gerent Christians ” on the question of the 
inlluence of the pieserit War on the religious 
conscience of the peoples at War. 

Military loaders have always rocognisq^ that 
religion is a mighty factor in kqpping up the 
morale o&the troops ; and yet the feeling of ten*)., 
sion, laptifre and* solemnity is often much less 
than what \ve could expect in the life of spldiert 
in\ctual War. In Germany the inlhiefice of War * 
is one which has weaned away the nation from 
true religion, us may be seen in the following 

There is no doubt that at the beginning of the War A 
de^ religious feeling took hold of the people of Qer* 
although we may not be able to^ understand the 
nature of tin-, feeling. It was a kind of spiritual in|»biliil^ 
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Btion that took plaoo sima^aneousCy with the military 
mobilisation. On the day wh^''7a««lMroke out, the Kaiser 
told the people who had gathered round the palace : go to 
the Churches and pray to God that He will vouchsafe 
victory to the German army and to the ‘German cause. 
The Churches ^cre here as in other lands thronged with 
people, 'and the pastors and the array chaplains could 
not odpe with their work. But all came with the assu* 
ranee that their oause was just and took it, as a matter 
of course, that God would grant to them the victory. 

Yet a relapse soon set in. * Professor Flauch in Leip- 
zig says I do not believe that the War has brought 
about a real change in the religious conditions to our *' 
people. The oause was the same as mentioned before : 
the national religious feeling gained ascendance over 
true religion. A German pastor wrote to one of our 
Danish Bishops : 1 pity you Neutrals, that you are out- 

side the great and mighty experience of Gjd n glory hero 
in Germany ! You know nothing of all the great things 
that God daring the War has granted to us 1 

This spiritual mobilisation had also as its object lx 
oonvince the neutral world of the clear right of Germany 
in this War, and they were astonished and scandalised 
when they found that this their object was not being 
aobwed but that many of us answered like the Dutch 
man wh6 said : ** Your guns are good, but your cause is 
bad.** 

In France, the War has stopped the feud 
between Church and State and has not only cre- 
ated religiousness but showed that there was more 
of it even before than was generally thought. 

What religiously has happened in the French Army 
during the War is thif, that the Roman Catholic Church 
has been reaping the fruits of a zealous work in the ^ 
Cburobes and in the schools. 

And what happened among the soldiers also happened 
among the great masses of the people. They turned in 
their calamity to God. France had in a very real and 
deep B^se to think of the significance of suffering, 
espeoially in th^ parts of France occupied by yio enemy, 

^ Md the people oamc in great crowds to thp housos of 
God to seek solace and comfort. 

JTho’ Bfifcish attitude as influenced by the Wrfr : 

Among the English people at Home, the change is not 
•a.,8reat ; in the beginning of the War there was here 
also a kind of ** war religiousness which, however, did 
not last hero either. It is among those who really were 
religious before the War that the deepening of the reli- 
gious life his taken place. Bjit it is also felt that*' the 
spiritual result of the War among the people is not so 
{Teat as one mi^ht have expected. 


/ 
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Bhakthi Schools In India 

The current nuoiber of the Theosojfhist contains 
an inter4sting article on ** the Significance of 
the rfhakthi Schools of Medioeval India ” by Sri 
Prakasa, B.A., ll.b. The writer begins by refer- 
ring to the utter blank, found in the orthodox 
text-books on Indian history, with regard to the 
groat spiritual and Jintellectunl movements that 
have risen and spread in Indi^ . down to very 
n^odern times.. He then proceeds to describe 
the various schools of reform and religious thought 
that ardsG in the 15tb, 16th and 17th centuries. 
He says : — 

Throughout the 15th, 16th and 17th centuries, we have 
a continued suoceHsion of master-poets singing tlieir 
songs of lovo and devotion in all parts of India. We 
have Uamanand in the ITith century; Kabir and Tulasi 
Das in the 16th ; Chiytanya, Bur Das, Beharilal, Mira 
Bai, Tukaram in the 16th and 17tli centuries — to mention 
only a few prominent nanftos. There is but little to 
difTerontiato tlicm from each other ; all are fired with the 
fervour of passionate devotion to a personal God : and 
many of them — Tulasi Das and Siir Das ospooially — 
have expressed themselves in such exquisite language 
that they have long passed for standard auLhoritics in 
the prosody of the tongues they wrote in. They invari- 
ably write in their mother-tongues— the language spoken 
by the manBos — and their constant theme is to 
inspire devotion for God and wean away the 
aspirants from the lures of worldly life and' take 
them to heavens of spiritual peace. Above everything, 
they extend their preaching and their welcome to one 
and all, taking no thought of caste or creed. Thus it 
seems to me that these great poets and devotees stood 
for many principles and fulfilled many functions ; in 
short, they were the harbingers of the spirit of reform 
in every department of our national life. 

Speaking of tho vai ious works of these reformers 
and saints, the wTiter first deals with the new 
religion they preached. The new religion consist- 
ed in a deep and emotional realisation of a Personal 
God as opposed to the severe intellectualism of 
Sanirara^p Advaita. 

Secondly, these devotees wore great social 
reformers . — 

They were great supporters of universal brotherhood 
— great opponents of the evil effects of caste, at a ^iime 
when caste was losing all its beauty ; when it is^o more 
stood for the determination of the individual’s position 
in society ; when it was ho more a factor in the elimina^ 
tion of strife and competition from bum^n life ; but, on 
the other band, was oopiing to have all its worst features 
in the from of suporcil^ouBneBS of one caste for another 
and great unotion about ** touch and " not-tauoh and 
thus, instead of serving its natural and useful purpose, 
was trying to grip Indian society in its fatal grasp. The 
devotees served the purpose of reform in two ways : (1) % 
By themselves taking the bodies of Shndras and even 
lower oastos ; and ( 2) by abolishing — if some of them 
happened to bo born as Brahmanas— tho restrio- 
tioDS imposed upon them by oonvontion. Wo road 
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that Kabir was* a weaver; Namadeva, a tailor; 
Tukaram, a Sluidra ; Tiruvalluv%r, a Pariah ; and bo 
on. Unlike the great Sanskrit poets of the^ past who 
were Brahmanas and worked unde» royal patrc^nago, 
these were wandering, unknown men, drawn from 
among the lowest of the low. Those among them that 
did happen to be Brahmanas paid no heed to the 
restrictions of their caste, It is related of Tulasi Das 
that when a low caste beggar asked for alms from him 
in the name of God, be Invited him to sit down in a 
line with himself, and the host and the guest partook of 
their meal together, heedless of the protostH of the 
scandalised onlookers. Devotion knows no oaato, and 
God recognises no difference between one child of Bis 
and another. * 

Thirdly, they worked for union and ioloranro 
between the different sects prevailing in India. 

Lastly’’, these great poets and reformers sang in 
the language of the people : — 

Their purpose was not to win tlje applause of smart 
literary Roots, their appeal was direct to the hearts of the 
men and women of every degree. Spoalting in the ton- 
gues of their brethren, they influenced th'*m in a manner 
and with an intensity that could bo equalled or HU’ passed 
by nothing else. They were the greit educational 
reformers; education was no more to bo confined to those 
who study classical or foroign languages, education 
must be diffused broadcast. They too, like Dante and 
others of the Renaissance period of European history, 
loved their mother-tongues and preached for the under- 
• standing of all. 
a 

Female Education in Japan 

The November number of the Mysore Social 
Beview contains an informing article on the 
subject of female education in Japan. The object 
of the educational system there may be learnt 
from the Imperial Instructions issued in 1872. 
They laid down : — 

Education was essential for all persons, and that 
whereas in the past, learning bad often been looked upon 
as a moans of soenring^ official position, honooforward 
the whole population of tho country regardless of 
olasses, must bo educated so that no village shq^dd 
oontain a household devoid of learning nor aD*y bouse 
contain an illiterate inmate. 

The following remarks from the pen of Baron 
Kikuchi, the former Education, who 

now ^hol^s the presidential chair of the Kyoto 
Imperial University, about the general woman 
movement in Japan are fhll of interest and 
instruction. Th3y contain the potentialities of a 
great movement : — \ 

For a Japanese woman to bestow filial love upon her 
father and mother, or her father-in-law and mother- 
in-law, to be ohaste and true towards her husband, 
be obedient to her elders, to be zealous in the 
discharge of her dfimestio duties, to bring up her ohiijren 
‘ with tender love, never sparing any pains for their sake 
—to be and to do all this— was to display the oharao- 
(oristios of a Japaneie won^an, 


T h^ Ang j^- Indian . 

Sir Rftbindra Nath Tagoro in tho course of an 
krticle in the current issue of the Modern Review 
offers tlie following study of the “ Anglo Indian " : 

The baser side of human nature is bliitd. It nnly at- 
taches importance to tho present, and ignores whaC is yet 
to come. It thinks it mere weakness or silly sentiroenta" 
lity to talk of Truth and Right. Buoyed by tiigh hopes 
India Ts making too light of this enemy of British Rule. 
The Anglo-Indian, who, whether as government official 
or merchant, stands for the greed cf power or money, is 
too close to India to see clearly. To his nearsightedness 
it is his power, his prosperity which towers, and the 30(V 
million^ of India with their joyi^ and sorrows sre only so 
many shadows, faint and unsubstantial. This makes me 
afraid that any boon, such as may have served to gMro 
back to India her strength of manhood, will be clipped 
and curtailed and bloodless when it does come or perhaps 
will pciisb on tho journey and add to the skeletons of the 
unfruitful good wishes wh^/ph strew the desert path of 
India’s fate. 

Tho Anglo-Indian who wields tho weapon of obstruo- 
tion is intoxicated with power, and out of touch with tho 
life of India by layer upoij layer of accumulated offlhikl 
tradition. To him India is but a Government or mer- 
cantile office. While, on tho other hand, he is connected 
by blood with those Englishmen over the seas who 
shape our destinies ; his band is in their hands, bis 
lips at their ears ; he has a seat in their oounoiJ chambers, 
and acoesB to the green room j^ohind the politioal stage; 
he is constantly goin^ back home to leaven the country 
with his ideas and is altering its very psychology. , He 
swears by his grey hairs and the length of his experienoe 
and claims special indulgence be 'ause of the pinnacle to 
which he claims to have raised the Empire. Whoio can 
our words, our hopes oven our existence bo seen behind 
this towering self-asMertion ? How can wo hope fur any 
Englishman to havo such abnormal keenuesB of yisight 
as to Buoooed in spying out the humanit>;in these 300 
millions ovei tho encii cling walls of officialdom ? m 

The distant knglisliTUan who, by reason of the free ^ 
atme^phere of Europe is able to escape the illusioBS of 
.blind Bolf-intorost and cm see India wjth a breadth of 
vision, is cautioned by Iho Anglo-Indian that it is on]^ 
through the dust-laden nether sky that a practical view 
oan be obtained, and that the distant view from the pure 
upper*#ky is visionary. For (he distant Englishman to 
take au interest in Indiap affairs is Beckoned by the 
Anglo-Indian to bo a piece .of impudent meddleBomen'^88 
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The War and the IS^ glisKJ ntellectuals 

To Wells alone of England’s literary loaders 
this war seems to belong ; and even he may lose 
it if he is n’t careful. Wells has o\vr\ed the war in 
the peculiar sense that it hasn’t forced him to 
divorce himself from his past as it has forced 
Chestenton, Galsworthy, Belloc, and, to some 
extent, Shaw. None of these latter writers was 
in harmoTly with British thought before the war, 
says Mr. S K, Ratcliffe of the Manchester iiuar- 
dian^ but, as ho proves in * the Century for October, 
the great conflict has whipt thorn all into line, and 
in the case at least of Galsworthy and Gheatertnn. 
almost unmade them beyond recognition. Mr. 
llatcliffe leaves out the Cambridge group, beaded 
by Bertrand Russell and Lowes Dickinson, who 
are non-resisters and pacifists, and declares that 
while Shaw and one or two not so well known 
here may have preserved “ a remarkable balance 
of mind,” nearly all the rest have “ undergone a 
spiritual conversion.” Take Galsworthy : 

He is a minority reproaentaiive if ever there was ohe. 
He belongs as completely and inevitably to the few as 
Budyard Kipling and Conan Doyle belong to the 
many. Suoh men as those are unimaginable in any other 
relation ; they are incapable of intellectual or emotional 
Isolation. Galsworthy, on the contrary, is detached in an 
extraordinary degree, . . . Ho is by nature a proaoher 

a reformer, an agitator. ... In ad England one oould 
hardly find an eminent man of letters more completely 
endowed with the qualities that put a man among the 
dissidents. But the war leaves Rudyard Kipling 

. and Henry N 3wbolt and Mrs. Humphry Ward exactly 
where they were before, has transformed John Gals- 
worthy out of reoognition. Ho lined himself up with 
the multitude of his countrymen; ho can write expositions 
of the war-policy or exhortations to America which 
ai^near without incongruity in the popular prints, 
performs, of course, his own particulrr piece of war- 
■ervicc with the inoonspicuous devotion and responsibi- 
lity of which the English writing-class hys furnished 
^ many instances. But --and here is the odd contradiction 

^ tn his propagandist writing he reveals himself as a 

' ‘typical Englishman of the class to which in his ifbvels 
and plays he has offered a merciless and persistent 
^allenge. ... • ^ . 

To most literary people, as to all men of ordinary 
affairs, the war brought into being a new and bewilder- 
ing world. To Mr. Wells, first of all, it brought a mira- 
ouloun fulfilment of his own dreams. While evec'^ybody 
else had to make an entirely fresh start, he hadh .merely 
^ o carry into kcttiality the linos laid down through years 
f fantastic indention. 


Indo Saracenic Architecture 

Rao B ihndur K. Krishna lyeng-tr, B. A , L. c E.> 
wiifce^^ an intemsfing article on the above subject 
to the current nu^nbor of the Sanskrit lieaearch, 
lb is difficult to express the character which the 
S.iracenic style possesses, because of the varied 
inturo it* took in countries which the Saracens 
coiiqueroJ but whose inhabitants differed widely 
in origin. Tho local types of architecture influenced 
that of the new religion. Egypt, North Africa, 
Spain, ^icily, Persia, Turkey, India, Afghanistan 
and Turkistan, cime under Saracen influence and 
ill e.ich of those the prevjiiling local types have 
influenced the Saracenic variety. There were 
three reasons for this; (1) some of tho nations they 
conquered were far more highly civilized than tho 
Arabs and the workmen of the former built after 
model.s they weje accustomed ; (2) the iconoclastic 
tendencies led them to destroy the old temples 
and utilize them for their own mosques and places ; 
(3) the converts liked their own system of con- 
struction and decoration. 

For these three reasons tho imitation of local 
forms was brought about. Consequently their 
first compositions were of a mixed character. At 
first they wore content to rearrange the colo,nnade3 
etc., of old temples to suit the normal plan of their 
mosques. In Delhi and A j mere there are remains 
of these first mosques in India. They show 
simply the addition of a wall on the west side with 
the usual niche for prayer and entranoe arches in 
tho Saracen style, while the hall of prayer and the 
corridors round the courtyard are composed of 
pillars from the dismantled Jain temples. In the 
later evolution they adhered to the pure form of 
the latest developments of their architecture in 
Egypt, Persia and ‘Syria. ‘ 
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. QUESTIONS OF IMPORTANCE 


The Chatnparan Agtarian Bill 

In moving for leave to introduce tho Champa- 
ran Agrarian Bill, 1917, in tho Behar Legislative 
Council, the Hon. Mr. Mauuo iiiiHlo a frank 
official statement on tho Behar Indigu ^candals 
which necessitated an enquiry by a cominission, of 
which Mr. M. Ji. Gandlii was a inomher. 'The 
objects of the Bill have boon described in the* 
preamble as ^‘firstly tho settlement and termina- 
tion of certain disputes which have arisen irT the 
District of Champaran between landlords and 
tenants regarding certain obligations of tlm said 
tenants, and, secondly, to establish a system of 
penalties similar to those under section bS of tlie 
Bengal Tenancy Act which can bo imposed upon a 
landlord who refuses or neglects to give a legal 
receipt for rent.” Alter r^ viewing *1110 eonditioii 

of the indigo culuvatioin — the Lion. Mi. Miiude 
referred to the vceeiit visit oi Mr. ( bimlhi to 
Champaran and said : — 

It is constantly asserted, and I ha\e myself 
often heard it said, tlrut theio in reality noth- 
ing wrong or rotten in tiic state of a Hairs ; that 
, nil concerned are pei’foctly h.qipy so long as they 
are left alone, and that it is only when outside 
inlluences and agitators come in that any troublo 
is experienced. J submit that tins contention is 
altogether untenable in the light of the history 
of the past fifty years. What is it we lind ou 
each individual occa.sion when fresh attention has 
been, at remarkably short intervals, drawn oiieo 
more to the comlitions of tho production of tho 
indigo plant ( We do not find on each occasion 
that some fresh little matter has gone wrong 
which can be easily , adjusted, . but ue find on 
every occasion alike that it is tho system itsell, 
which is condemiie<l as being inherently wrong aifd 
impossible, and we see also repeated time after 
time the utter futility of bringing tho matter to. 
any lasting or satisfactory settlement by the 
only solutions that Lire so far boon attempted, 
namely, m onhancemont of tho price paid for 
indigo and a reduction of the tenant’s burden by 
reducing the limit of the proportion of his laud 
which he would be rcij aired to carninrk tor in- 
digo cultivation. Kupeatcdly .tlioso expedients 
have been tried — repeatedly they have tailed to 
eilect a lasting solution, partly [>ociuse they could 
be universally enforced, but cbielly because 
no tinkering can* set right a system which is in 
itself inherently rotten and open to abuse. 


The M":s.Ury Dcpulalion 

The Muslim Deputation did not wait on H. E., 
the Viooroy and the Secretary of State, because 
of tho objection raised by tho Uovornment of 
India to the following statement in their 
address . — ** 

There is one matter, however, of mpre iui- 
inediaW importance, if of less periyancnt 
chiivactm-, winch is engross^ing the minds of the 
jMusalmaiis almost to tlie eM-iusion of other things 
at tho present time and exerting a most unfor- 
tunate iiilluence on their Avhole outlook and 
attitude, and to winch, theiei’ore, it is our duty to • 
invito tlie attention of Vour Excellency and of 
you, Sir, with a view to redress. 

, . . . . The Indian Mahomed- 

ans have given their best rnunbood in tlTe 
f^orvicc and to the cause of tlio Empire, not- 
withstanding thaL, as IS well-known, their deep 
and cherished spiritual sentiments were chal- 
longeil with the entry ♦f Tuikey into the war. 
liis[)ite of the genuinely loyal ami clearly defined 
attitude they touk up of upholding their allogi- 
anco to Ills IMajcsty the King Emperor, Bome 
of their most highly-respected leaders have btwri 
jiciialised, by internment, under tho Defence of 
India Act, for no otJier reason, so far as we are 
aware, than tliat that tiicy gave academic expres- 
sion to feelings of sympath}, lounded upon eoui- 
m unity of religious faith, witJi their eo-n ligionists 
in Turkey. We cannot hut doplure this unhappy 
polity on which tlio GuVerniiient ha\e embarked, 
for, tiie strict ob.servance ol religious neutrality 
and tolciation fur tfie spiritual su^eoptii>ilitios ^of 
.ill Ills M.ijesD’s subjects is one of the chief 
tAundations on which Britidi Kule in India 
admittedly rests. Tho occa.siun, liaving regaid 
to its complicated and delicate character 
called for the exercise of sympathetic state®^ 
manship rather than the [»olicy which , has 
been pursued. Jn respectfully submitting* the 
matter to your iittention wc may espdcially urge 
two considerations in this behalf : in the first 
jdaco, as already iiTi plied, the internment of the 
recognised and icjiutable Muslim leadeis, in view 
.of the proved loyalty of the community to which 
they belong, constitutes an unjust aspersion oi^ 
them which cannot hut exert an undesirable 
inlluence ; socondl^q it is bound, we fear, unless 
rectii^d soon, to set in inutiou reactions wdiicii 
must \y[jeiate to the detriment of tlm peaceful 
progress^ of tho country as a wdiote. 



UTTERANCES OF TriE DAY 


Sir J. C. Bose on Scientific Research 

In the course of his speech, in opening tlio New 
Researcli Institute at Calcutta oirNovembcr, 30, 
Sir J. C. .Bose said tliat he dedic/itod tlio 
Instirtube, not merely as a lahoiatory, but as 
a erected as a tit memoiial for the 

establishment of that truth for which faith was 
needed. He continued : — ^ 

** Thirty- two years aj^o, I cho.^e the teaching of 
Science as a vocation. It was Jiebl that, by its 
^very peculiar constitution, indian mind would 
always turn away from the stuJ^ ot nature to 
* metaphysical speculations. Kven laid the capacity 
for inquiry and Jiccurate observation been avssumed, 
at present, there were no opportunities for their 
e^iployment. There were no well-equipped labo- 
ratories nor skilled mechanicians. T\\ef»ty-three 
years ago, some of the most difiicult problems 
connected with electric \vav<^, found their aolnliou 
in my Laboratory and received high a ppr edition 
from Lord Kelvin, Loitl llayleigh and otlitrs. 
The Royal Society honoured mo by publishing my 
discoveries and oll'ering appropriation from specud 
Parilamontary grant for live years. After this, 
progress was uninterruptijfl. Then there came a 
sudden unexpected change in the pursuit of inves- 
tigations. 1 was unconsciously led into the broad 
region of physics and physiology and was 
amazed to lind the boundary lino vanishing 
between the realms of living and non-living. My 
re.sults greatly exasperate<] the orthodox jdiy.siolo- 
gist. No condition ccyiiid have been more desper- 
ately hopeless than those whicp confronted me for 
the next twelve years. The long persisting gloom 
was nuddenly lifted. My scion tilic deputation in 
1914 from the Government of India gave me an 
opportunity of giving demonstrations of my dis- 
coveries before tiie leading .scid^itific .societies of the 
World. Thes(3 led to the aiiceptance of my theories 
and <"^e.sults and the recognition of the importance 
of tlfe Indian contribuMon to the advancement oi 
the world’s? science. The worlc, already c.arried 
out in my Laboratory on the rcspopse of matter 
an<l plant life, has o})nned but very extended 
'“regions jef inquiry in physics, physiology, nn*d^cino, 
agriculture and p.s\cliologv • but high success is 
^ot to be obt/iiiiod witlmiit corresponding experi- 
mental exactitude. Hence instruments and appa- 
ratus, designed liere, which .stand before you in 
our enttrance liall. Tlie advance of science, fe the 
principal object of thi's Institute and qIso the 
dil|usicm of tnov^ledge. Wo are here in the 
lecture room. In adding- this feature on a scale, 
hitherto unprecedented in the Research Institute, 


1 have squght pormanently to associate the ad- 
vanosment of khowiedge with the widest possible 
civic and public diliusioii of‘ it and this without 
anj academic limitations lienceforth to all races 
and in all l.'inguages to men and women alike. 
Lecturei’jfi will announce to an audience of some 
liftoori hundred people new disco\ erics made hero 
.which will be demonstrated for the first time 
before public. Through the transactions of the 
Institute, these Indian contributions will reach 
the world. No patents will ever be taken. The 
spirit of our national culture demands that we 
should be fine from desecration of utilising know- 
ledge for persoiial gain. Besides the regular staif 
there will ho a selected number of scholars who 
would devote their whole life to research. It is 
my further wish ^ that, as far as the limited 
accommodatioh permit* the Institute should he 
available to workers from all countries. In this 
I am attempting to cany out the traditions of 
my country which, so fai back as 25 centuries 
ago, welcomed schuiais from diilertut parts of 
the world at Balenda and Taxilla, 

In conclusion Di . Bose said ; — 

“ M.iny a nation had ri.se ri in tlio past and won 
the Emp)ire of the world. A few buried frugments 
arc all that remain a.s memorials of the great 
dynasties that wielded the temporal power. Not 
in matter but in thought, not in possessions or 
oven in attainments but ideals, are to be found 
the seed of immortality. Not througli material 
acijuisition but in generous diflusion of ideas and 
ideals can the true Empire of humanity bo 
e.stablished, Thus to Asoka to whom belonged 
this vast Eiupire, bounded by the inviolate seas, 
after he had tried to ransun^ the world by giving 
away to the utmost, there came a time when he 
h^td nothing more to give, except one half of an 
“ Amlaki ” fruit. This was his last possession , 
and his anguished cry was that since ho had 
nothing more to give let the half of the **Amlaki” 
be accepted as bin final gift.. Asoka’s emblem of 
the Amlaki will bo scon on the covnu^cs of the 
Institute, and towering above all is the symbol of 
the tiiundcrbolt. it was the Rishi Dadhichi, the 
pure and blameless, who otfeied Ms life that the 
divine weapon, the thunderbolt, might be fashioned 
out of his bones to smite evil and exalt righteous- 
ness. It is but half of the “Amlaki” that wo 
can offer now. But the past shall be reborn 
yet nobler’ future. We stand ‘here to-day ancH 
resume work to-morrow so that by the efforts of 
our lives and our unshaken faith in the future 
we may all help to build • the greater India yet 
to bo”. » 



FEtJDATORY INDIA 


Native States and Post-War Reforms 

• " 

In the memorial submitted to Tl. E, the Viceroy 
and the Kt. Hon. Mr. Montagu on “Native States 
and Post-War lleforms,’' Mi*. (1. [{. Abhyankar, 
B.A,, LL. B. suggests, 

i. a reorgani.sation of the aimicsfof Native 

States. 

ii. the providing of facilities for cniistmervt 

in the regular army. 

iii. the establi.shuient of niilitai*y coll^^ges. 

iv. ami the creatieu of a Council of Oefence 

to control tiudr aruiics. 

Hon. Mr. Sastri on Native States’ 

In his new book, “ Congres*. League Scheme* 
An E.Kposition,” tlie Hon. Mr. V S. Siini\:is:i 
Sastri observes, touching the •(juc.stion of Native 
States in an} scheme of political re-M'^'anizatioir 
Congressmen and Muslim Lf igucr.s aie sensible of 
the gr‘(^at place that Nativt' States ticcupy in the 
Indian polity, and some eminent nmn among th(‘so 
have striven in the [last foi* grtnitcr independence 
of action to thi'ir Dui’hars and h(!tter leorgauisa- 
tiori of the personal status of their lulcr.s. 'f’he 
opportunities th it they givT. for the admini^t'ative 
capacity of Tndhins, and the meiit.orimis u .^(3 to 
which those opportunities have been put ai'o the 
theme of univei’^al admiration in India. Every 
patriotic Indian v’icvvs with pride the initiative 
and originality now and then displayed by ruling 
chiefs and looks to them to give the lead to 
British India in mea.snros of social amelioration. 
But beyond watching them vvith sympatlietic 
interest from outside, the Icadeis of largo mov^o- 
menta in British India have abstained fj*om 
promoting similar movements witliiii tlieii* teui- 
toriea, or allowing their subjects to mix in any 
all-India organization. DilTcrences of nll^giam^*^, 
of constitutional status and of legal sv stems, are 
sufficient to account for the sejiarato chsiniiels in 
which have flowed the political lives of people in 
Bi’itish India and Native State India, between, 
whom* hg^ever there is a community of civilization, 
tradition, language and material interest. The 
wisdom of this separateness in* matters of citizen- 
ship was recognised by the Maharaja of Baroda 
last year and more recently by the Maharaja of 
Bikaner, when they declaiod that no inter- 
ference on one side or the other was desirable. It 
only the Dowaii of Mysore who struck a diflerent 
^"note the other di\y and demanded a place for Native 
States in the Councils of the Government of India, 
which would settle vast issues in which many 
interests belonging to Native States were deeply 


involved. Salft, "'cTu.oufris, post and telegraph, 
.currency are only a few of the groat subjects in 
which common action fur the whole of India is 
essential. Sir TM. Visvcsvarayyn sliowed the 
sagacity of a statesman who l-rehkg now ground 
when he .sugge.stefl that the representatives of 
Native States should s[»eak and vote •in, the 
Impel ial f jf^gisl.atauo only on the occasions when 
questions of common concern were under discus- 
sion. JF this suggestion could be adopted and 
workeil into the All India scheme of refoims, it 
would give the utnio.st satisfaetion to tiio leadei*« 
f>f thought in Brifci.sh India ; and Sir M. Visvos-^ 

v.’uayya would render :i gi oat .scrvicQ to the country^ " 
if he C'Uihi p^rsuioh; Nuive States generally and 
the final authoiitie.> in Ihitisli India to agieo on a 
vvork.ahle pl.an for ^ht‘ pm poK‘. 

Maharaja of Kapurthala's Birlhdav 

Diuing tlie last wc'ck ( f Nn\ouiher Kapurthala 
was 072 fet(> for adu/il reason. One was the celehra- 
ti(^i of llis jlighnoss the, Maharaji’s 4r)th hirtliday 
and the other tlie visit of ills Highness the 
^l.iharaja of Patiala who w.a.s accorded a public 
reception with full SttitO'Ceremonial on his arrival 
at Kapurthala on the 24th November, 

Tlie customary leligions ceiemony connodte*d 
witli the birthday took place ori the, morning of 
the ‘Jotli November followed by the state banquet 
in the evening. 

Eollowing the toast of Ills Imperial Majesty 
the King Emperor wliicb was proposed by His 
Tligbne.ss the Mihar.ij.i of Kapurthal.i and drunk 
with rnu.sical honours, Mr. Halifax, Coriimis- 
sioner, .liillundur division and Political Agent for 
the State, proposed the health of the distingui- 
shed host in most felicitous terms. 

in responding to the toa* t, Tiis Highness the 
Maharaja assuiod him that until complete victory 
and the blessings of triumplnnt peace were 
achieved lie would not hesitate to continue to ffo 
all that lay in his power to assist the Empire in 
its struggle ag.iinst the forces of baibarism Before 
bringirig his speech to conclusion thff Maharaja 
expressed in the most cordial terms the pleasure ^ 
he felt at the preseru^o of His Highness the. 
Mahwraja of Patiala. His Highness dwelt orr the 
long.standing amity and all'cction that bound the 
Houses of Pliul and Akluwalia together arid^ 
emphasised the fact that his distinguished guest 
was by his visit upholding the tradition tho fouii- 
datiof^ of which wa.s laid more than loO yenr.9- ago. 



INDIANS OUTSIDE INDIA 


Constitutional R^fcrm In Ccvlon 

A raoniorandiim suggesting; reforms of thd 
constitution has been submitted to. the Governor 
of Coyloii nnd forwarded to the Secretary of 
State by the ^Presidents of the (Vylon Reform 
]j 0 agii^and the Ceylon National Association. 

Hio memorial states that in the Ceylon Jjogis- 
lative Cmincil there are three sources of weakness 
and dissatisfaction, the ollicial majority, the*j'aeial 
basis of representation afid the nomination of the 
majority of unoflicial members by the Governor, 
^t'ublic opinion demands a large increase in thq 
number of the elected niemhors and the abolition 
•of the odicial majority, of lacial representation 
and of nominated rnembors. Europeans and 
burghers would ]*etain under tlie scheme special 
electorates and members, and Mahomedans woubl 
also retain their special representative, but ho 
would be elected and not nominated. These 
three sections of nominated representatives of 
communities numbering HI 4,000 would have as 
at present, two representatives for the Europeans 
one for the burghers and ono for the Mahomedans; 
for the remainder of the population, numbering 
380,000, racial representation would he replaced 
b'y^tierritorial repvesontatior and on tlie basis of a 
single electorate. The President of the Legisla- 
tive Council should be elected by the Council. 

An Indian Proiessor in Oxford 

Mr. Kiran Chandra Mukherji, a distingui.shcd 
student of the Calcutta Univeisity, who was 
Essan Scholar for the year 1 008, and stood first 
in the M.A. examination in English in 1010 and 
passed, standing second, the Greats (Honours’ 
classics) examination of the Oxford llniversity 
in 1016, has stood first in the John Locke 
Scholarship examination in Mental Philosophy of 
the Oxford University. He has been appointed 
a*"Eellow of All Souls’ College, Oxford, being the 
first ^Indian to do so. He came from Vikrampur 
in tlfe District of Dacca, and is the son of 
the well-kriown Pandit Sarada .Kansa Yidya- 
ratna, of Rirtara. ^ ^ r 

Indians at Shanghai 

H. E.‘‘the Viceroy has boon informed by a 
telegram received through tlie Chartered Bank of 
Didia, Australia and China that the 8ikh com- 
munity of Shanghai has contributed Rs, 
4,400-2-4 and the Mahomedan community of 
Shanghai Rs. 419-15-0' to the ‘‘ Our Day ” Red 
Cross Fund. - His Excellency has gratefully 
ackhowledged these donations. 


The Sikhs in the Malav States 

Tl*o following Tress communique is issued by 
the Pnnjiib Government : — The Sikh community 
of K elan tan, in the Mcilay States, has recently 
taken the ojiportunity of presenting to the Acting 
British A»lviser an address, expressing its sincere 
loyalty to the British Crown and its devotion to 
the cause of the Allies. At the (Conclusion of the 
meeting the loadoi of the deputation handed to 
the Bi;itish Adviser a draft equivalent to X270 
collected jimong the Sikhs in the place as a 
contribution to Red Cioss Fund. As the Sikh 
commifnity in Kelantan is about 200 men only, 
most of tlu'm being poor workmen, it will be 
recognised that this was ji very handsome subs- 
(iri])tion. The .addi^ess was forwarded to H. M. 
the King- Emperor, wl;o has conveyed his high 
appreciation of their loyal racssago. 

Lord Curzon’s Tribute to Indian Armv 

Reuter reports that Mr. John Murray has 
published in Ijondon “ A History of Uie Indian 
Army Corps,” in J'Yance, by Lieutenant-Colonel 
J. W. Merewether and Sir F. E. Smith. Lord 
Curzon, in an introduction, describes the landing 
of the two Indian Divisions in France in 1914 as 
a great event, not merely in the annals of the 
Indian Army, hut in the history of mankind. 
He says the Indian force arrived in the nick of 
time, and lielped to save the cause of the Allies 
and civilisation . 

A Bengal Prisoner of War in Kut. 

At the Calcutta High Court on November, 22, 
Mr, Justice Greaves hoard a suit in which the 
plaintiir, Mr. P. K. Chose, Was a member of the 
Bengal Ambulance Corps at Kut. Ho w'as made 
a piisoner by the 'lurks. His counsel said that 
two letters had been sent to liim through neutral 
countries but no reply had been received from 
him. , 

The First Indian Ship Engineer 

Mr. Suropdranath Majumdar, a Calcutta man, 
has been appointed a Fourth Engineer on the a, a. 
Merchant Prince^ of Prince Line of Newcaatle-on- 
Tyne. Ho is the first Indian to hold such an 
appointment in a British line. He came to 
England before the war broke out to stu ^ 
engineering,' and served his apprOipticeship in thi 
works of Messrs. Clarke, Chapman and Co., of 
Gateshead 'attending Jectures in the Armstrong 
College, University of Durham, 



INDUSTRIAL & COMMERCIAL, SECTION 


Factories in Bombav 

The Bombay Government resolution on the 
administration of [actories states that the total 
number of factories rc/se from 785 to 8^5 owing 
to the opening^ of a large number of ginning 
factories during the year. The number of opera-* 
tives remained stationary. The (Tovernrnont are 
unable to regard with satisf.iction the g<»ncr.‘fl 
conditions under which mill operatives Avork in 
Bombay. In the opinion of the Governor-in- 
Council thotime had coine for mill-owners to com- 
bine together to grapple seriously Avith the pres- 
sing problems of housing, sanitation, ventilation 
and oducition upon Avhich thetfuturo of industry 
so largely <loponda. Only* 17 per cent, of mill 
children were receivitig any kind of education. 
That was a blot upon the face of the mill industry 
in Bombay, says the resolution, which can only 
be removed by vigorous action on the part of Uie 
employers. The extension of the system of grain- 
shops is strongly urged by the resolution as it 
was to some extent an insiMance against indebted- 
ness of mill operatives. 

• The Melal Industry 

Mr. Arnohl Wright AATites in the 
Economic Jonmah — “ b^rom an authoritative source 
comes the announenment that the Imperial 
Government have decided to create a neAv depart- 
ment for the study of all forms of chemistry as 
applied to the motal and kindred industries. This 
new official departure will be widely welcomed by 
all who have been studying the course of modern 
economic development. It i.i scarcely open to 
question that the severe handicips under Avhich 
we laboured in the eaily stages of the Wfir Avere 
mainly duo to past neglect of the .scientific asjiects 
of industry and particularly of the metal industry. 
‘ Never again ^ is or ought to be our motto. 
Certannly, we shall onfy have ourselves to thank 
if we evCT again allow ourselves to fall into the 
degrading condition of econowiic bondage in Avhich 
we existed before the War." 

Ship^Building in India 

We understand that a Ship-Building Branch 
of the Indian Munition Board Avill shortly bo in- 
jiugurated. A Naval Constructor, from the 
Admiralty, is t)n his w.ay to thi^ country to 
supervise the arrangements. The headquarters 
will be situated at Calcutta. 


Thp Oil Seeds of India 

India’s cultivation and trade* in oil-yielding 
seeds and nuts is likely to expand *in an extra- 
ordinary manner after the War, says the Jfn^lian 
Indnstries and Fowpr. Groundnuts and cot- 
ton seeds take precedence bccau.se of Increased 
cultivation during the Ia.st few years, but there 
are many others, incliiSing castor-seed, copra, 
linseed, moAvha-seed, sesamurn, poppy and the 
fioya bean, AvJiich Avill have a great influence on' 
the industrial activity of India, 1’ho gieat possi- - 
bilities of cotton-seed are \ery avoII- known, but it* * 
is surprising to find only o»io mill Avorking satis- 
factorily in India, Avith the adjustment of tariffs, 
tiie cheapening of freights, and State encourage- 
ment to Indian manufactures alter the War, this 
solitaiy mill should (piickly find itself surrounded 
Avith companies. Margarine-making Avill undoubt- 
ediy develop here Avil^b the expansion of the 
cotton-seed industry and bo a serious competitor 
to the butter- making firms of Guzerat. India is 
realising fully the evil of exporting her oil-seeds 
to Europe Avhen there is so much wealth to 
extracted from them, find she too is taking xioTice 
of the vvasto going on in India in the crude con- 
sumption of two-thirds of her output for cooking 
and toilet purposes. It is computed that 05 per 
cent, of the oil seeds consumed locully is Avasted 
because of our inability to scientifically extract 
and separate its Avealth producing paits. 

The. Panama Canal ^ 

According to the Panama Canal Record^ ‘the 
total number of ships making the transit of the 
Canal during the fiscal yeai ended June JO, 1017 
in sea-going traffic^ Avas 1,876. In the fiscal year, 
1916, the total was 787 ; in 1915 it Avas l,0lg8. 
The aggregate gross ‘ind net tonnages of the 
1,876 ships in the year 1 917, according i;o the 
rules of measurement for the Panama Canal, 
Avere 8,5J0,12l tons and G, 009,358 tons respect-^ 
ively. The cargo carried through the Canal 
amounted to 7,229,255 tons of 2,240 lbs.. . 

Tata Industrial Bank 

For the purposes of the Tata Industrial Baift 
at Bombay the hou.se belonging to the Jijibhoy 
Dadg-bhoy Charities, situated at the corner of 
Medfiw Street, facing f4ie Mercantile Bank has 
been 'purchased at a cost of Rs. 7^4 r>, 000. 



AGRICULTURAL SEbxiON 


Agriculture and Industrialism 

Professor Radharkamal Mukorjoe, m a., f.r.s., 
Special Lecturer in Indian Edoiiomics of the 
Punjab University, delivered a lecture on Aj'ricul- 
ture^and Industrialism in St. Stephen’s Coll cfje on 
Tuosdky, the 27th ultimo. Mr. M. K. Gandhi 
preside^. 

In showinfj the vital values of agriculture and 
of the dangers of the factory life and environ- 
ment, the lecturer said that it was fortunate that 
•the greatest champion of the peasantnS and 
labourers that India has seen and hlo.ssed, ha'd 
, taken the chair. Agriculture is unfavourable to 
an excessive agglomeration of population in an 
unhealthy environment. It also jirovents the 
disparity of wealth that is characteristic of the 
factory system of industry. The family, the 
home and agriculture, each stands for the develop- 
ment of vital efficiency and oi'ganic welfare. In 
modern industrialism the family and the home 
have been endangered awl vice and immorality 
are traced to the economic system, chiefly the bad 
housing conditions. 

Professor Mukorjoe then described from his 
paisonal observation the life in the chawls and 
bust». The rooms are small, dingy and dark 
where it is not po.ssible to see in the daytime, 
without light and which are centres of poverty, 
vice and crime. The rents are so high that they 
cover more than 25 per cent, of the workingmen’s 
income. In Bomba}^ city there are 106,J137 
occupied one room tei^ienrents, giving an average 
of 4‘47 persons p?r room, and no leas than 76 per 
cent, of the population live in one room tene- 
ments. The infant mortality in the.se is as high 
as 454 4 per 1,000 live births. Liverpool anVl 
Manchester show 140 and 129. The bad housing 
conditions are responsible for an increasing 
alcoholism and prostitution. The moral danger 
is aggravated by the disparity of the proportions 
of sexes in mill and factory towns where the 
males outnumber females by 2 to 1 . 

Cotton Cultivation in India 

The total production of cotton in India in 
season 1916-1917 was estimated at 4,27r.,000 
bales of 400 lbs. as against 3,758,000 bales of 
^915-1916. This shows a 'substantial increase 
in the production Vast areas hitherto untried 
could be brought under cotton cultivation. A 
special research and worsting committee sho/lld be 
formed for, investigation. It rests wiLh the 
* cottoumill owners* association to take immediate 
and special steps in this line. 


^ Lt)rd WUIingdon on Agriculture 

II. E Lord Willingdon opened the 10th 
annual nteeting (if the Board of Agriculture at 
Pemna on tho lOth December. In the opening 
speech Le said that he had been struck by the 
magnitude and variety of agricultural problems in 
..India. He was miuffi struck l^y the progress 
made during the last decade but they still wanted 
men ,who could grow crops to perfection and 
knew how they could do it at the least cost. He 
wi.shed to .see such men emerging from the rank 
and file in ever-incrf'.asing numbers. Beferring 
to the breeding of the pedigree stock, lie said in 
levTilling up the standard fiom the woist to tho 
best which tho country now’ produced, they had 
before them work w’liieh would produce direct and 
indirect ro.sults in every branch of Indian agri- 
culture. 

The AgriculluraF Services 

The United Pio\inces Government has decided 
to introduce the following system of nomencla- 
ture in tho designation of tho oflicers of the 
Indian and Provincial A g? icultural Services: — 
Deputy Directors of Agricultuie will, as hitherto, 
bo designated by circles; the designation of 
“ Assistant Diiector " will bo reserved for junior 
officers of the Indian Agricultural Service until 
their confirmation in charge of ciicles ; no distinc- 
tion will he made between the Imperial and Pro- 
vincial Services in. tlie designation of officers 
performing the same duties ; the words “ to 
Government United Provinces” will be added to 
the de.signation of scientific experts ; and the 
executive officers of the provincial service will be 
staled Divisional Superintendents of Agriculture. 

Filling up a Silo- 

The chief points in filling up a silo are : — 

(a) The fodder shoul(l^ be spread uniformly 
an(l thoroughly pressed down ; (6) salt should be 
spread at the rate of one seer per 106 * cwt. in 
various layers ; (c)’ if the fodder gets dried up, 
some water should be sprinkled o^i it; (d) when 
the silo is filled up a layer of coarse grass or any 
straw should be given at the top before covering 
it with earth so that the ram water may not 
accumulate on it ; and («) to avoid inconvenience 
afterwards, fodder should be chafed before it 
filled up. 



•NOTICES OF BOOKS, 

[ONLY SnoJlT NOTICES APrEAU IN THIS SECTIcft^.] 


The Year Book of Wireless Telegraphy and 
Telephony Munjoui InLefimtioiiMl \Uiino 
Ooiiuuunication Co., Ld., Fort, Hornbav. 

Jhis is tho fifth annual pubbcation of this 
bulky volume. Tho book deals with tho develop- 
ment and progress gf wijolcss tidogr^phy and 
should prove of particular interest to ship owners. 
Recent amend inonts in intornationul Jaws and 
regulations relating to wirele.ss telegraphy are 
embodied in this new edition. 

The wireless map of tho w’orld .ajiponcfod to 
this volume is another intorosting and useful 
addition to thi>- issue. • 

Speeches by Sir M. Visvesvarayya, K. C 1. E. 
1910-11 to 1916-17. (ioveinrneut IVess, 

Bangalore. 

Thi.s volume containing the ^ull text of all the 
speeches and addresses deliveroi/ by Sir M. 
Visvesvaray) a during 1 ho period of his Dowan.ship 
of Mysore — wliich has sin(;e been extended — i.s 
published under tin* diioction of H. 11. tl'‘ 
Maharaja. Besides being an autlioiised record 
of public functions in the State during the six 
years of his Dowanship, tho volume is of intcre.st 
’'in connection with the administrative and 
educational cirorv-s of th(^ Dewan. 

The Industrial Decline in India. By Prof. 

Biilkn.shna, M, A., F R E. s., f. s. 8. The Star 
Press, xMlahabad. 

The book is a contribution towaids tho solution 
of one of tho most pressing problems in India, 
namely, her economic regeneration. Pjof. Bal- 
krishna has dealt with tho had efiects of Free 
Trade Policy on Indian Industry and Agriculture. 
He pleuls for protection and complete fiscal 
autonomy for India., The vicw..s of repre.sentative 
Indians and Englishmen on tho need of protection 
for Indiajare given in support of the argumenti 

Science of Thought. By 0. R Jain. Published 
by Kumar Deveiidra Prasad, Central Jaina 
Publishing House, Arrah. 

This is a small and’ inteiesting book on the 
FTyaya plnlosophy, based on the Jain treatises on 
the subject. The author is a Iwirned exponent of 
Jainism whose great work, “ The Key of Know- 
ledge,'’ has been reviewed already in the pages of 
this review. Logic or the science of thought has 
three schools of eminence in Jndia, the Buddhi.stic, 
t^e Jain, and the Hindu, and each school has a 
* respectable antijpiity and exhibits gi;pat power of 
analysis and subtlety. In the present book the 
Jaina views are explained on the principal topic.s of 
jilj'yaya philosopyin general, the ^nature and kinds 
of proof, the elemjents of a syllogism, fallacies, etc. 


Moral Readers No. 1. By M. Y. Srinivasa 
• Ai 3 ’angar, n.A. The Hindu Theological High 
School, Madras. 

Thi.s is the 'first of a series of moral readers 
Avhieh the author is publishing *for the use of 
students in Secondary Schools. The author has 
spared no pains to make a comprehonsiver rvpral 
anthology of talo.sand precepts culled fri^m every 
avai]a4)]e source. 

Diabetes and its Diclitie treatment. By Major 

B. J). Basu J. jM. S. Tiie Pai.ini Office, 

, Allahab.'id. 

This is a repi int of Major Jkisu’s well known 
treatise on diabetes which was hnce roveiwed# 
at length in our columns. The author reiterates 
that recent lesearches have confirmed his view 
that sugar is not a poison ” ; and advocates 
vegetarian dietary in the treatment of diabetes. 

New ways in English Literature- By James 

H. Cousins, Messrs. Ganesh it (Jo., Madras. 
Theio are about a dozen essays in this volume 
written from time to time to difleront periodicals, 
Mr. Cousins writes with intimate knowledge 
of tho chai nied circle of Celtic bards of whom Mr. 
^'eats and A. E. are the leading spirits. The 
es.say.s on Sir Tagore And E»l ward Carpenter %re 
apposite in a study of the “ new ways in English 
literature.” 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 

A Romance of Wastdale. By A. E. W. Mason, 
lloilder it 8toii‘^iton, London. 

Italy : Mediaeval and Modern : A History, 
By E. M. Jaoism, C. M. Ad}’, K. L). Vernon 
and C. Sanford Terry, Oxford University Press, 
Bombay. • 

Canada and its relation to the British Emp«ie. 
An address by Sir Jew. Flavelle, Bt., Mac- 
Millan it Co, Ld. Lon dor. # 

IloRRous OF Cruelty to Animals and Aoainst 
Animal Sacrifice. Bombay Humanitarian^ 
Fund, Bombay.* 

BOOKS RELATING TO INDIA.' ' • 

Land and Labour in a I)e(;can Village. By 
Harold 11. IManiin, 1). Sc., Oxford University 
rtTpss-Boiiibay. 

Vernaculars as Media of iNSTRugripN in Indian 
Schools and Colleges. By P. J. Mehta M. D, • 
Bar-at-Law. v^Satyagrahasharma, Ahmedabad|^ 



, DIAJIY OF THE mAHTH 


November 20. Maximalist regime in Russia. 

A new French War Committee has been 
appointed. 

November 21. Fight off the Heligoland. 

Bonar Law^s tribute in the Commons to Field- 
Marshal Haig. 

Mr. Balfour's statement in the Commons on the 
China ^nd U. S., regarding the Japanese agree- 
ment, It 

November 22. Mr. Martinoau, the Governor 
of Pondicherry and the French possesions in 
India, delivered the Convocation Address to thg 
Madras University. 

‘November 23. British thrust at Cnmbrai ; 
General Plainer appointed Supremo Commander 
of the Italian army. 

November 24. Italians repulse the enemy at 
Sn tarino, Moiito Portico, and Monto Moufu- 
eiM . 

Po tce pourpaders by Russian Maximalists. 

November 25. Leninish ^decree issued reducujg 
the size of the army. 

November 2G. Deputations and addresses of the 
Congress- League and the Home Rule League to 
^ iStr^ Montagu and the Viceroy at Delhi. 

November 27. Mr. Balfour’s speech in the 
Commons on the Russian chaos. 

Peace demonstrations in Berlin. 

November 28. The annual meeting of the 
Depressed Classes Mission Society of Madras 
was held at the Y. M. C.^A. 

November *29. Jjord Lansdowne on allied policy. 
The Viceroy and the Secretary of State received 
addresses from the All-India Hindu Subha and 
the Anglo-Indian Empire League, 

November 30. Statement uf the All -India 
Muslim Deputation as to why their Deputation 
^o Mr. Montagu and the Viceroy was dropped. 
Opening in Calcutta of the Bose's Research 
Institute.^ 

^December 1, A Conference of representatives 
from Bengal districts with Mr. C. R. Diis in the 
‘ chair resolved that nothing less Hian complete 
^-provincial autonomy would satisfy the educated 
Indians. 

December 2. Great prote.st meeting at the 
Calcutta Town Hall against the continuance of 
the internment of the Ali brothers. , 

December '3. Sharp fighting near Moeuvren. 

Sir GeorgOiBuchanan’s Statement on the bbtl^ayal 
f of Russia. 


December 4. Russo- German peace negotiations. 
Ainerma declares war on Austria-Hungary — 
Plesident Wifson’s speech. 

December 5. Hon. Mr. Patel’s Bill on compul- 
sory Primary Education in Municipal afeas 
passed to-day in Bombay. 

December 6. The Madras Government have 
issued a revised Order on students and politics. 

December 7. II. E. The Viceroy and Mr. 
Moptigu received addresses nt Calcutta from 
the European Association, the Indo-British 
Association and the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Corrtmittee. 

December 8. First meeting of the Patna 
University Senate was held to-day. 

December 0. Eefavdor’s break-up with Germany. 
King’s message to General Allenby on Jeru- 
salem victory. 

December 10. II. E, Lord Willingdon opened 
the tenth annual meeting of the Board of 
Agriculture in Poona, 

December 11. Appointment of a Judicial Com- 
mittee r« Bengal anarchism. 

December 12. “Our Day ” celebrations 11 over 
the country. ' ^ 

December 13. Roumanian army concludes arm- 
istice with Germany. 

Civil War in Russia. 

December 14. Arrival of tho Viceroy and Mr. 
Montagu and party in Madras. 

Sir Daniel Hamilton delivered an address to- 
day on “ Rijsponsible Government and Co- 
operative movement ” at Calcutta under tho 
auspices of the Young Men’s Zamindary Co- 
-operative Society. 

f)ecem\:)er 15. An extra-ordinary meeting of the 
Madras Provincial Congress Committee and the 
Mahajana Sabha was held to-day for discussfng 
matters relating to thp deputation to Mr. 
Montagu and tho Viceroy. ^ 

December 16. It ip understood that the Madras 
Presidency Association has been permitted to 
present their Address to the Viceroy and 
Mr. Montagu. 

December 17. Mr. Montagu and the Viceroy 
received addresses from tho several publ^ 
bodies to*-day at the Government House, 
Madras. 
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INDIA’S HELP IN THE WAR. 

authoritative statement is issued to the 
press in London detailing India’s assistance in 
the war in men, money, food and war rnseorials, a 
special section being devoted to help frpm Ruling 
Chiefs. The in'troduction remarks : — “There is » 
danger in dwelling on the defects of Indian ad- 
ministration dealt with in the Mcsojiotnmia 
Report of overlooking or underestimating the 
real value of India’s help in the prosecution of tho 
war. This account gives some indication oT the 
extent to which India ha.s assisted tlie Allied 
cause, but it can give no adequate idea of the 
patriotic spirit which has inspired the peoples of 
India throughout the war to pour oyt their blood 
and treasure in the service of the Empire. The 
wave of enthusiastic loyalty which swept over the 
whole of India at the outbreak of tho war was 
not confined to any one class.'’ 

Tho statement gives as an example among 
many, of India’s loyalty, the action of some Indian 
subordinates in the Finance Department, who 
when (Jpspite the utmost elTorts of the staff ac- 
counts respecting tlfe Indian E.xpeditionary 
Forces, which the War Ofiice wanted as soon avS 
possible, could not be completed in time to catch 
the last mail-train from Simla to Bombay, hired a 
special train and mot the charges out of their 
scanty pay without saying a word of it to their 
superiors, the matter becoming known only by 
pure chance. 

“ This incident,” says tho Introduction, “ is 
typical of the general spirit which has been appa- 
rent in all classes arfd parts Of India, whether 
under British Government or Ruling Chiefs. The 
value of this spirit and of determination it indi- 
cates is incalculable.” 

* THE “nation.” 

All lovers of Liberty ^nd of Liberalism will learn 
with ainiifiro pleasure that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have removed the ban which for six months 
they had imposed on the export of that great 
Liberal organ,* the Nation. Referring to this 
action, the Nation has the following in its issue of 
October 27 : — “ The act is their own. The Nation 
neither courted an edict which it did nothing to 
(Jeserve, nor sued for its withdrawal. The journal 
which has now recovered its freedom Ss the same 
in policy and expression as that which was 
suppressed.” 


MR. FISHER ON “ ;.EABNIN<» DEPORE EARNING.” 

“ Learning should come before earning. All 
the young people should ho regarded as subjects 
of education primarily, and in a measure before 
Parliament he .hoped to give effect, to some 
extent, to that aspiration. It was our duty to 
frame a scheme of education which would give to 
every human being in this country as gqpd an 
education ns we could aftord to give him and as 
he could afford to receive. That was the prin- 
ciple upon which he was proceeding. He was 
glad that attention had* been called to the fact 
that there were a largo number of children — he 
believed GOO, 000, wdm had had their education 
curtailed in order that they might assist tho 
country in the war. There wore childern who 
had been labouring in the field, in the factory, 
and in the mine. They had suffered injury to 
their educational growth which it would be 
difficult to repair, but he had not forgotten theiA. 
Jt was not an altogether easy problem to solve 
satisfactorily, but he would do his best to provide 
for ft hose children facilities for recovering some 
part of what they had lost./’ 

THE MAHARANT OF BUAVANAGAR. 

The Maharani Saheba of Bhavnagar has for the 
last three years beeij publishing a Gujamti 
weekly paper giving information about the'war. 
Thousands of copies are distributed free to schools, 
colleges and libraries and to villages and cheras. 

THE “ NEW ERA.” 

Tho United Provinces Government has forfeited 
the security of the “ New Era ” and seized copies 
containing the following articles : — “ Messrs. 
Mohamad Ali and* Shakuat Ali,” OcTbber, 20; 
November 3, “ Eye-opener ; ” November 10, 
‘*Mus.salman and Mr. Montagu,” Decembers. 
The paper ceases publication for it is understood 
that a now paper is* started to represent Moslem 
opinion. ^ 

• THE “BOMBAY CHRONICLE.” 

A settlement has been arrived at bet weep the 
Board of India Newspaper Compai^ and Mr, 
Horniinan at the instance of certain friends of 
the latter who have carried on negotiations on 
his behalf. Mr. Kama, Managing Director has 
resigned managership of the paper and' retired 
from the Board. Four new Directors nominated by 
Mr. Horniman and his friends have been elected 
to the Board, inz. Messrs. F. E Dinshaw, M. S. 
Captain, Ratansi Dharmaey Morarji and Cowasji 
Johailgir. Mr. Horniman * has consequently with- 
drawiThis resignation and resumed Editorship. 
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BURMA VNlVEttSITY SCHEME. 

Al lengthy Burma Government Resolution on 
the fifth quinquennial Report of Public Instruction 
in the province, from 1913 to 1917, states, in 
regjiri to the proposed Burma lJuiveisity : 

“ There is every indication that the time for the 
establishment of a University in Bui;ma is 
approaching and the constitution of the Univer- 
sity has been the subject of prolonged and careful 
X 5 onsideration during the quinquennium. But 
’ financial stringency has stood in the way of thfe 
immediate adoption of a comprehensive scheme 
and so far it has only been possible to sanction 
the acquisition of a site for tho University which 
this scheme contemplates. In the meantime it 
will be necessary to make a modest beginning with 
a 'University comprising the two existing colleges 
on their present sites, supplemented by a central 
administrative staff'. This initial scheme is now 
at an advanced stage, anj^ it is hoped it may*' be 
brought into eflect at an early date.” 

THE MADRAS UNIVEIISITY, 

The recent meeting of the Madras University 
Senate was productive of an interesting discussion 
on the subject of English teaching in colleges. 
It was on the proposition to reduce tlio English 
minimum in the Intermediate Examination that 
the debate arose, and the bulk of informed 
opinion was in favoui- of altering tho present 
English course so as to suit Indian conditions. 
The Hon. Mr. Stone pointed out that the idea 
of reducing the Intermediate minimum in English 
was mucl?' too crude and whfit was neces.sary to 
improve the admittedly unsatisfactory situ.ation, 
so far as the Intermediate examination wrfs 
concerned, was, to deal with the courses themselves. 
What at present happened eWas that intricate 
questions, involving elaborate studies in criticism, 
wVre too often set at Intermediate Examinations 
and the boys failed. To set gieat .store by what 
one speaker called “ fancy knowledge " was be- 
coming a dominant tendency with examiners and 
the Senate had arrived at a definite/ under stand- 
' jpg to check this, though the proposition to 
reddee the English minimum was negatived. ^The 
question regarding payment to members of the 
Syndicate who went out to inspect colleges was 
later on raised by Mr. G. A. Natesan and was 
productive of a certain amount of acrimoi^ious 
discussion. The matter was eventually postponed 

till nwt Mapeb, 


MADRAS headmasters’ CONFERENCE. 

A Headmasters’ 'Conference, organised for the 
first time in Ma^lras, began its sittings on Oct. 20. 

l^he Hon. Mr. J. II. Stone, C.I.E, Director 
of Public Instruction, opened the sessions and in 
doing so dwelt on the importance of the gatheffihg. 
He warmly scouted tlie idea that the Conference 
had been engineered by Government. The Con- 
ference had been organised solely in the interests 
'of headmasters and by the headmasters themselves. 
At the same time the headmasters had sought 
and had obtained the co-operation of assistant 
masters who had warmly approved of the idea of 
the Conference. The speaker was sure that the 
deliberations of tho Conference would prove help- 
ful to all interested in education. 

Several papers were then read on educatianal 
subjects. ( 

MAHOMEDAN EDUCATION. 

The Indian Social Htfornier writes : — 

The Government of Bombay have for years 
past laid down that Indian children shall not be 
educated in English for the first four years of 
their school life. They now lay down that 
Mahomedan children shall not be educated in 
Urdu, and shall be educated in the local yenacu- 
lars. We have protested against the first prohi- 
bition, we can on no account acquiesce in the 
second. Our fundamental objection is this; that 
the parents know much better than any Govern- 
ment — whose personnel and policy are constantly 
changing — what i.s good for their children from 
every point of view. Now% this question of 
Urdu is a vital one for Mahomedans and more 
particularly in places, where they form a small 
minority. It is their salvation, it is their way to 
the warm water of* life from^ out the frozen mass 
of, Hindu castes by which they are -surrounded. 
They 'cannot assimilate with the Hindus with 
whom they are racially and nationally, one because 
of the caste system. If they are not to dieoutaa 
a people, their only resource is to put themselves 
in contact, by means mainly of the Urdu language, 
with the head- waters of the Islamic cdfiim union 
in Upper India, , 

LADY o’dWYER ON EDUCATION. 

Lady O’ Dwyer has written a foreword for a 
pamphlet by Mr. Ghulam Hussein, Barrister-at- 
Law, of Amritsar, on the education of Indian 
women in the Punjab, in the course of which sho 
gays: — “This, I believe, to be vital to the 
future progress and well-being of the Province in 
which 1 tnke a deep personal interest,” 
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^ THE OUDU COUKTS BILL. 

• meeting of the United Provinces Legis- 
lative Council on the 10th December the ILon’ble 
Mr. Chintamani moved for leave to 'introdtice 
the Oudh Courts (Amendment) Bill the object 
of which was to provide that not less than half 
the Judges of the Judicial Commissioners’ Court 
should be members of the legal profession^ Tiio 
Government opposed the measure,' which on a 
division was lost by 22 votes to 12. Mr. 
Chintamani next moved for leave to intVoduce 
the Oudh Civil Courts (Amefulment) Bill to 
provitde that the appointment of Judicial Commis- 
sioners in Oudh .should bo reserved for 

Barristers. The motion was lost , by 22 to 12. 
Among the resolutions moved by Mr. CliintamaiiL 
was one urging the Government to adopt a vigor- 
ous policy to chock the ravages of [daguo. The 
Hon’ble Colonel Mactaggart said that tiio 
Government was doing evei\) tiling possible. As 
a matter of fact money set apart for fighting 
plague was lying idle, because people did not 
choosy to avail themselves of it. If anybody 
jjroposed a practical* scheme on bohslf of tlie 
peflple, the Government would be happy to con- 
sider it. The resolution was accei^ted. 

TALPUR SUCCESSION CASE. 

The Privy Council has upheld the decision of 
the Sind Judicial Commissioner’s Court in the 
Talpur succession case, which arose under the 
following circumstances: — When ii. li. Mir 
ilussanally Khan Talpur died on the 30th 
January, 1907, he Jefd a sister and a nephew. 
H. H. Mir. Abdul Hussain Khan Talpur filed a 
suit against Bibi Sona, sister of the dqpeas&l, 
and her son, H. H. Mir Nur Mahomed Khan, for 
possession of the property left by the deceased, 
which amounted to about lis. 1 3 lakhs, on the 
grouE^d of the custom existing in the family 
by whichftfemales were excluded from inheritance. 
The suit was heard by Mr. Loggat, then 
Additional Judicial Commissioner, who held that 
the custom warf proved, and decreed in favour of 
the plaintifl‘. The appeal W'as lodged by Bibi 
Sona and Mir Nur Mahomed Khan in the 
Judicial Commissioner’s Coui^, when Messrs. 
Bratt and ^Crouch gave judgment, reversing the 
decision of the djower Court, and dismissing the 
suit. Mir Abdul Hussain KJian appealed to the 
Privy Council and the case was heard last 
Bessionsi but judgment was deferred 


I • ^ 

INVESTiflATION OF CONSPIRACIES IN INDIA. • 

The Governor-General in Council has, with the 
Approval of the Secretary of State Tor India, 
decided to appoint a Committee, (1) to in- 
vestigate anG report on the nature and extent of 
the criminal conspiracies connected ^with the re- 
volutionary movement in India, (2) to examine 
and consider the dilliculties that have ariseh in 
dealing with such conspiracies, and to advise as 
to life legislation, if any, necessary to enable 
Government to dcjal efiec^tively with them. The 
Goverment of India ..Aionsidcr that for the proper 
examination of these (piostions a strong judicial, 
element is essential in the Committee. They 
have accordingly secui’ed the serVices of Mr. 
Justice Uowlfitt, of the King's B(3nch Division* 
of His Majesty’s High Couit of Justice, as pre- 
sident, and the following gentlemen have agregd 
to serve as members : — Sir Basil Scott, Kt., 
Chief Justice of Bombay, Do wan Bahadur C. V, 
Kumariisawmy Sastiiar, Judge of the High 
Co^irt of Madras, Sir Veiney Lovett, K. c. s. t., 
Member of the Boar8 of Revenue, and Mr, 
Provash Chandra Mitter, Vakil of the High 
Court of Calcutta. Mr. J. D. Y. Hodge, 1. C. S., 
Bengal, has been appointed Secretary of the Com- 
mittee. The Committee will assemble in CalciittA 
early in January, 1918. It will sit in camei'a^ but 
will be given full acco.ss to all documentary evidence 
in the possession of Government, bearing on the 
existence and extent of tho revolutiDnary con- 
spiracies in India, and will supplement this with 
such other evidence as it may consider necessary, 

TUE laws’ DELAYS, 

The Privy Council Iims dismissed appeals from 
the judgment of tho High Court of Bengal, in the 
case of Tarini Charan Sirkar vs. Bishiin Chand 
and others relating to inortgnge ti'an.saction 3 . 
Lord Buckmastor, "giving judgment, pointed out 
that during the eleven years since tho instituti^ 
of proceedings, Bi.shun Oliand’s mortgage^ had— 
risen from Ks. 5,000 to over Rs. 80,000.# He 
emphasised the danger of this combination of 
usury and abuse of legal procedure. It was not ^ 
easy to 8uppre.ss tliB former, but tho latter ought 
not tp be incapable of remedy. There seemed, to 
.be no lack of expedition in Courts in disposing 
of cases once they had been entered for liearin^ 
Delay was associated with the dilatoriness of pro- 
cedure and apparent unwillingness of- persona 
oontiH^lliug the litigation] to bring it to a speedy 
GoncliAion. 
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MEDICAL WOMEN'fe ASSOClATJ^pN. 

Fresiding^it the opening ceremony of the All- 
India Conference of the Association of Medical 
W(taeh in India on December 7, at Bombay, Her 
Excellency Lady Willingdon said that the greatest 
lesson learnt from the war is the extent tc^ which 
women can undertake* with success the most 
diverse forms of public duty, The work of the 
<,Wbmen*s branch has profoundly impressed upon 
her the versatility, ability and self-sacrihce whicL 
^^women can bring to bear upon a task which ins- 
spires and appeals to them. She mentioned that 
military authorities have recently appointed a unit 
of medical and surgical stall' to Freeman Tiiomas 
‘\^r Hospital, Bombay, composed entirely of 
women doctors. Dr. Agnes Scott, Vice-President 
of the Association, described the work during the 
ten years of the existence of the association. Dr. 
Anna Kugler gave an addit^ss on the problems wliich 
the association hopes to solve. These include the 
difficult conditions of childbirth, infantile mortality 
training of nurses, etc. 

^ ^ VALUE or APPLES* AS MEDICINE, 

Ripe, juicy apples eaten at bedtime every night, 
observes the “ Wealth of India,” will cure some of 
the worst forms of constipation. Sour apples are 
the best for this purpose. Some case^ of sleep- 
lessness have been cured in this manner. People 
much inclined to biliousness will find this practice 
very valuable. There are some cases with which 
soar apples are not agreeable. ' It sometimes hap- 
pens in these cases that stewed apples will agree 
perfectly well while the raw ones are veiy 
disagreeable. 

THE HOSPITAL SHIP MADKAS 

^^he following extract taken from a book “ A 
MesflUge From Mesopotamia by the Hon’blo Sir 
Arthur Lawley ” may be read with interest : — 

Of all the work accomplished by voluntary 
*~effort for.the sick and woundej in this great War 
•^.none has been more effective or more valuable 
tiiau that which has been done by the lloipital 
Ship Madras. * 

•V Immediately on the outbreak of War she was 
acquired by the citizens of the Madras Presidency 
transformed, equipped, and manned with such 
celerity that so early as November 1014 sl||e was 
able to set but j>erfeoted, ho far as human (agency, 
may attainr ^rfection in design, construction and 


• h 

most important of all, control and direction for 
the convey of five hundred sick or wounded men. 

Having rendered services of incalculable value 
to the troops in East Africa, she was, towards the 
Autumn of 1915, diverted for service^ in tl^ 
Persian Gulf, 

She w{>s the first Hospital Ship to cross the bar 
and make her way to Basrah^ and for many 
motiths she was the only Hospital Ship in the 
'Tigris waters. 

Now over two years and a half she was moved 
on a constant and uti failing course of mercy, and 
it is by thousands thftt tbe number may now be 
computed of those who Lave been helped back to 
health and hope by as devoted and unselfish a 
body of men and womoh as ever set out to heal 
the sick. 

During the lastfvcek in January 1917, I found 
myself on bftard the* JJudras steaming up the 
Persian Gulf. As a li on •combatant and Bed 
Cross Commissioner, 1 could witliout impropriety 
travel in a Hospital and it was, perhaps not 

altogether inappropriate tint 1 should be a 
passenger in a vessel bc.iiing the name of the 
Presidency with which my family and I have 
been intimately associated in days gone by. 

ALL-INDIA MEDICAL CONFERENCE. 

A meeting of the Medical Practitioners^^ of 
Calcutta undel* the presidency of the Hon’ble Dr. 
Nilratdn Sircar, was held on the 2nd December 
1917, at the office of the Bengal Medical Associa- 
tion, 212, Cornwallis Street, it was decided to 
hold annually an All-India Medical Conference. 
The first Conference is to be held this year during 
the ensuing X’mas week in which questions of 
Sanitation, Medical Ethics, Education and matters 
pertaining to the lesiionsibilities, rights and pri- 
vileges ot medical practitioners in India will be 
taken ' up for consideraticn. Dr. Raghavendra 
Rao of Bombay has been elected President of the 
Conference. 

PASTEUR INSTITUTE OF SOUTH INDIA. , 

The annual meeting of the Pasteur institute, 
Southern India, was hold in Madras on the 5th 
December. Colonel Miller, I. M, S., presiding. 

Colonel Cornwell, I. M. S., in a report, stated 
that the number of patients during the year was 
1,707, an inciease of 217 (Asiatics 1G7, Euro- 
peans 50). Four died during the course of treat- 
ment, five died in less than fifteen dciys from tile 
date of the completion of the treatment and five 
died 15 or more days after the completion "of 
treatment. 
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SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 

Science Convention was opened at 
OalcffiB^ecS^tly in the lecture hall of the Indian 
Association fo}* the Cultivation of Science, by|Sir 
Ashutosh Mukherjee, the General President, ^nd 
scientific papers.of considerable importance f^ere 
read by several distinguished men of science and 
illustrated by experiments, soiitl) of them also by 
means of lantern slides. There was a* large 
attendance. 

Sir Ashutosh Mukhoi joe in opening the Conven- 
tion referred to the groat uselulness of this 
Association which had dyffio much to further the 
cau^ of science in India, and he pnid a glowing 
tribute to the memory of thca founder, the late 
Dr. Mohendra Lai Sircar.* • 

Mr. C. V. Human, tho^ Sir Tiirak Nath Palit 
Professor of Physics in the Calcutta University, 
then delivered a lengthy address on the progiess 
of Physical Science in Jlongal in the course of 
which he detailed the achievements of some of our 
well' known scientists in various diiections and in 
referring to the College of Science said that the 
younf men thert' had done remarkably good work 
way of scientific research. 

Mr. Ilaman next read a paper o^ the subject of 
vibration, and gave entertaining experiments with 
a mechanically-played violin and cello. 

A number of other gentlemen, Research 
Scholars and Professors of the Association, Uni- 
versity Professors and Lecturers in Applied 
Mathematics, contributed papers on “ Resonance 
Radiation and the Quantum Theory,” “ the 
Theory of Foucault's Test and tlie Radiation from 
the Edges of Diflrncting Apettures,” ** Sominer- 
field's treatment of the Diffraction Probleyi ” ^d 
a nun^ber of other papers. 

The Chemical Section was opened by Dr. P. C, 
Bay with an inaugural address and the Biological 
Sect^n by Dr. B. L. Dhaudhuri. 

•• • TANNING LBATUER, 

A new process for the conversion of hides and 
skins into leatbor is said to have been perfected 
by a leather expert in England. After the usual 
preliminary treatment the bides are tanned by 
steeping* them in a solution of «an alkali silicate or 
' a solution containing colloidal aluminium silicate. 
Soluble or^ colloidal silicic acid or* other silicon 
toivative with or without the addition of sodium 
boride. The process may be used in conjunction 
with other methods of.tainxuBg* 


■ 

I ' g\s from wood. , 

Trials on wood as part substitute for coal in 
gas- making have 'recently been carfljbd- out in 
Franco. Ilie wood us^d was' the sea pine, in the 
form of billets* cut from the middle of the trunk. 
The charge of the wood was about helf the weight 
of that of coal and carbonisation occupied about 
half the usual time. When running ond retort 
with wood to every two with coal, no appreciable 
diffeMncG in the calorific power of the gas was 
noted. 01' the two by-jw-oducts — small coke and 
tar — the former amounts to 5 to 10 percent.: The 
tar from the combined distillation of wood tfltd 
coal is much lighter than common tar, and is 
more dillicult to separate from water in the ooB'. , 
denser. Owing to the acid character of certaijikof 
the products of the distillation of wood, e.g, acetic 
acid — trouble may be caused in the condensing 
plant unless the proportion of coal is sufficien'lT to 
3dold ammonia in the quantity necesEayy to neu- 
tralise the acids. The yi^^ld of gas from the wood 
was found to be substantially equal to that from 
cdSil. ^ 

OIL AND COAL BURNING FURNACES. 

Oil burning furnaces require smaller amount of 
air for complete combustion than coal burijlpg 
furnaces. Th*is is duetto the bettor conditipn for 
combining* and thoroughly mixing the fuel and 
the air. With the burning of coal the air must 
force its way through the mass of fuel and cannot 
thus flow*freely. In burning oil fuel, the oil is 
sprayed and the air is admitted in such a mannei^ 
as to bring a proper, ^combination resulting in 
more perfect combustion. *For every pound of oil 
fuel burned, it wiW be found necesQgi^to supply 
from 13 to 14 lbs, of air. 

* corPKR. 

The world’s production of copper in 1916 was 
l,396,fiC0 tons, as'eompared with 1,061,300 tons 
in 1015, an increase of 335,600 tons. The 1-814 
output wus 923,009 tons, and that of 191^ wSE* 
1,066,000 tons. Of the 1916 total 880,880 tom 
are credited to thQ United States, the output of 
which in 19J3 was 556,000 tons. The.Geologicfi^ 
Survey of that country has estimated the produc# 
tioB of smelter copperTor 1916 at 1,927,850,8481b., 
or 860,647 gross tons. Next in ia^portance ranks 
Japan with 90,000 tons in 1916, followed by Chili 
with 66,500 tons, and Mexico with 55,000 tons. 
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THE ALL-INDIA CONORESS GoklllirrEE. 

Touching Ifehe recent elections to the All-India 
OongresB Oommittee in Bombay the Leader 
writes! — 

We deplore the result of the election in 
Bombay of the members of the All-India Ccfngress 
Oommittee for the next^year. That such men as 
the* Hon. Mr. Gokuldas Parekh and Messrs. 

Betalvad, H. A. Wadia, N. M. Samarth an(l 
y. Gokhale should be kept out of the Committee 
^eMndeed a sign of the times at which we imagine 
J^houghtful patriot can rejoice. Mi. Samarth 
has long been on the brain of the new patriots ; he 
has been an object of their special disfavour, 
ijis ability cannot be disputed, nor can any one 
gainsay that his long connection with the 
Congress, which is of 22 years-duration, has been 
of distinct value to the national organization, ^e 
had a large share in givilig to the Congress the 
constitution of 1908 and has ever since been one 
of its most active and influential members. He 
was one of the Congress delegates (to England in 
19^4 end has for some ypars been the working 
Secrdtary of the Bombay Presidency Association. 
He has opinions and a will of his own, to which 
he holds tenaciously, and thi^ happens to be his 
chief disqnaliflcatiou in the eye of .those who 
t follow new leaders ; Mr. Setalvad is a Congress- 
man of 24 years standing, an ex-President of the 
Boml^ay Provincial Conference, one of the ISecre- 
taries of Bombay Presiden/;y Association and 
Vice- Chancellor of Bombay University and was a 
^ .member of both the Imperial and Provincial 
Legislative Councils. Mr. Gokhale is one of the 
most thoughtful men we know in the country. 
The Hon. Mr. Parekh is a * venerated old man 
nsted for his uncommon uprightness. That Mr. 

' ^^adta is endowed with brilliant ability, everyone 
knoWi0 who knows him. The non-election of 
these good ^ men and true and of some other old 
^KiloDgresHpien both in Bombay aiid^ Madras is a 
...loss not to them but to the Congress and through 
It to the country. We daresay that Sir Dirwhaw 
Wacha and Sir Narayan Chanda varkar \'^ould 
also have been thrown out but being ex oj^cio 
members they are beyond the reach of those 
zealous men whose motto seems to be that valour 
is the better part of discretion. They ob^iiied 
admission into the Congress by virtue* pf the, 
nnendmente inserted into the constitution in 1 9 1 5; 
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they made themselves felt at ihMr iiirst session 
last year and they give promise of signal achieve- 
meqjbs id the near future. 

In connection with the elections to the same 
body in Bengal, the paper says : — ^ v. ^ ^ 

To Bengal must go the credit' of nfl^yring a 
cl^ner sjyeep of the old members of the All India 
Coi.igress Committee that ilombay has done. To 
beejsure Babu Motilal Ghose has. been re-elected 
kind so have been his friends and followers — 
Babu Basanta Kumar Bose, Rai Yatindranath 
Chaifllhuri, and Babu Bijoi Krishna Bose. But 
Rai Baikuntii Nath Sen Bahadur has been kept 
out ajid Mr. B. (Jhakravarti has been elected. 
Similarly, Principal Ueramba Chandra Maitra, 
the Hon. Nilratau Sim^ir, Babu Krishna Kumar 
Mitra, Mr. J. Chaudhuii, the Hon. Babu BVovas 
Chandra Mitra, |l)r. Pramathanath Banerjea, 
Babu Sat 3 anauda Bosd, Babu Prithwis Chandra 
Roy, Mr. Surendranatn Mullick and others have 
been cast out in favour of Mr. C. R. Das, the Hon. 
Mr. Fnzlul llaq, the Hon. Babu Kamini Kumar 
Chandra, Mr. K. B. Sen, the Hon. Mauivi Abul 
Kasim, Mr. A. C. Banerjeo, Babu Jitendralal 
Banerji, Babu Bipin Chandra Pal, Babu Hirendra 
Nath Datta and others. As in Bombay so in 
Bengal, the ex- Presidents remain becauso they 
could not be ejected. What next ? 

MR, (TANDHI AND SOCIAL SERVICE. 

At a meeting of the Reception Committee of 
the first All-India Social Service Confoieneo held 
° on Friday, the 7th December, at the Y. M. C. A. 
Committee rooms, Calcutta, Mr. M. K. Gandhi was 
unanimously elected President of the Conference 
which will be held ip Calcutta on the 27th 
December next. Prominent social service workers 
from different parts of India have been invited to 
address the Conference on various aspects of 
social * service in this C 9 untry. The Hon’ble 
Justice Sir Ashutosh Chaudhuri is the Qhairman 
of the Reception Committee and Mr. Amal Home, 
the Hony. Asst. Secretary of the Bengal Social 
Service League, is the Hony Organising Secretary 
of the Conference. All communications^egarding 
the Conference are* to be addressed to him at the 
Conference Oflice, 63, Amherst Street, Calcutta* 

.MR. A. HYDARI, 

Mr. A. ll)dari has been elected President of 
the next session of the Al^-Jiidia M^l^omedi^u 
Educational- Conference in CalcutJ^a. iMr. Hydari 
is an enrolled officer in the Indian Finance 
Department, whose services have been lent to 
Hyderabad State, 
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WOMEN IN PARLIAM^kr, • ^ 

Chin£^ is the only Oriental country wh<»re 
^wed to legiblate. One of the Pro- 
vincial ^rlio^ents formed after the Repulse 
was establishef — that of Canton — allowed Jen 
seats to women, ^ho are elected bv the votes! of 
their own sex. aTwo of the 6ucce^ul_^indl<dteal^ 
are school- mistresses, and ia^|^>f tyotllbrff are 
the wives of wealthy merchants^ Since talking 
their seats the lady legislators have devoted 
themselves most diligently to theii duties. They 
frequently take part in the debates, qnd <tisplay 
considerable aptitude for Parliamentary business. 
It isjj^ieved that the exaApIe set b> Canton will, 
in course of time, be followed by some of the otljpr 
provincial assemblies in Chinn, ^hich, at present, 
consist exclusively * 

BRITAIN ’S^LICY. 

Mr. H G. Wells writes : — 

Great Britain has to table her world policy. It 
is a thing overdue. No doubt we have already 
a literature of liberal imperialism and a consider- 
able accumulation of declarations by this btntesman 
or that. But what is-^nooded is a formulation 
much fhore repro^entif tive, otlici il and pei raanent 
that something that cm dje put beside 
President Wilscm’s clear ronderingnf the Ameri- 
c.in idea. Wo want all our peoples to understand 
and wo want all mankind to understand that our 
Empire is hot a not about the woild in which the 
progress of mankind is entangled, but a self- 
conscious political system woiking side by side 
with the other demoeraeic.s of Aho earth preparing 
the way for, and prep^'red ifb last to, saentiee and 
merge itself in the werld confederation of free and 
equal peoples. * The time is dfrawing near wh^n 
the li^ptians and the«nations of India wiiil a.^ 
us, ‘*lte things to go on for ever hero a» they go 
on now or are we to look for the tim<3 when we, 
tod, like tho Africai^er, the Can/Tdian and the 
Aasti^lian will be youi* confessed and equal part- 
.ners?^* •Would it not be wjso to answer that ^ 
question in the affirmative l^fore the voice in 
which it is asked grows thick with anger? 

TfiMPEUANCE OONFEbIsNGE. 

I We understand that Dr. Chuni Lai Bose, 
wBai Bah^ur, ha^ bean elected . President of the 
ensuing session of the Temperance Conference. 
Tjpiia is the^rst tiq^, that a temperance worker 
* hai^g from wittiin tlm province itself, is elected 
'jbo^eside over the d6li?e{^tions of the annual 
jO&ferenoe. . V 


Tho following ^resolution was wmnimofMiy 
passed by tho members of the , Deputation preseiM: 
in Delhi atyk submifb^ by telegram to the * 
Viceroy anc^ttle Secretary of State:— 

, “ Tiiat ^his meeting of tho ‘members- of the 

All-lndia Muslim Deputation present at^Delhi 
enter a strong protest against tho ohject^n taken • 
by'tjie Govornfnent of India to tike passage in 
their address telatipg to 'the internment of distin- 
guished Muslim leaders u«der the Defence of Ij^ia 
Act— a question which the meeting is ^oonvinee^ 
is closely bound up with the contentment of very 
liirge numbers of His Maje.sty’s subjects ^tAm 
which in their opinion does involve an inipoi^li^j;^ 
constitutional issue. This meeting is further oF 
opinion that refusal by the Government of India 
to allow the Deputation to be received by 
Secretary of State unless the passage referred 
to above was deleted, constitutes an encroach- 
ment on the rights of Indian <j(tizens to place their 
political grievances before His Majesty’s repre- 
seiftativcs. Having rogftrd, moreover, to the fact 
that other deputations were allowed to preset 
addresses to tho Secretary of State containing a 
number of matters not bearing on the question 4 ^ 
constitutional reformsand considering also tJiaB 
this attitude of -the Government has debarreif this 
depmtation from placing before the Secretary oL 
State and the V leeway 4ho views of the ^uwlinahs 
of Indi i o» many important question.s of Anstitu- 
tioual reform contained in their addiyss, this < 
meeting ^deploi os the decision of the Government 
of India and deems it its difty respectfully touring 
to the notice of the^ Secretary of State^i^ circum- 
stances which prevented the deputation from plac- 
ing the Muslim view point regarding the politi- 
cal situation Ix-f ore the Right Hon. the Secretary 
of State and His Excellencj^the Viceroy. ” 

NON OFFICIAL MUNICIPAL CHAIRMEN IN BOMBA VS 

• 

The Bombay Government announces thn4 the 
.Govei^or-in-Council is pleased to direct under 
soctiony^ 23 (2) (g) of the Bombay District^ 
Municipal Adfc, 111^1, that every President 
city municipality in Pi esidei^cy proper shall, 

. in futulre, be elected by such, munfcipality. 

. Accordingly the remaining city municipalij^il^ 
thols of Bandt^a, Godhn, Viramgam, Thana,^ 
Jalgaon, yeoln, Barsi, Satara town, QhusaVal, 
Malqgaon, Pandharpur, Bagelkot, Guledgud and 
Ratnaciri, will in future elect their Presidents *and 
the ai^tngmedt will come into forge when the 
effices next fair vacMit, “ 
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THE BENaAI> VlLLAQa 

H. E. Lon^ ]R*()nald?ihay, speakittfll^t the opening 
of the Brjitupyir B'iptiel; Mission School, said : — » 
** It 1 •Unieve, in the villages of Bengal that 
one mayrbest learn what B^gal is. It is village 
life which, censtitutes the most al’idirf^g and the 
most important element Ir'dian^life, aeU it is 
to*|be village one nfiist^o if learn 

i^^ht of t^e feeling, hopes and^'-^^tions ©f the 
Bengal people 1 / „ 

‘ 20,000 AEROPLANES FROM THRU. S. A. ( " 

T^re than 20,000 aeroplanes are now in crurse 
of construction in the United States, says the 
7jy^\Washington correspondent, and this coun- 
Inf %in soon send the first ^ll- American battle- 
plan^ to Europe. According to an official state- 
ment "^ued by thcv Secretary for War, highly 
satisfactory progress has been made in the equip- 
ment of the aerial branch of the Army apd in-the 
twining of airmen. While it is inexpedient to 
impart information of military value, it is permis- 
sible to make a piirtial announcement of the 
pi^resf of the Ameri<jar aviation programme. 
Oonfracts have beeh allotted and ir*<rork is in 
progress on the entire number of aeroplanes and 
ntbtcppjor which X128,00a^aP was provided by 
the Avi\tfon Bill passed by Oongrese in July. 
This cal^d for mor^ than 20,000 aeroplanes. The 
^pes of h.'gfhi^Xd now in process of manufactory 
'fovfethe StAte range of training machines, light 
high-spee** fighting machines, ^nd powerful battle 
and bqinbin^planeB of the heaviest design. The 
.cShtrAots cover an ample number of training 
machines and embrace many giant battleplanes Sf 
a capacity equal to the Caproni, Handley Page, 
ftnd^BK^ar types, American forces in France 
yM\ be* amply ^eqdipped with aircraft. 

® KEEP TtB king's enemies OUT. 

A ndw Article is added to^crho articles ff'$ asso- 
.ci^on of the Bengal Qhambef jf O^mmetce with 
’ view to keep the Kinx^'s*' ene^ntes out of its 
iQ^tobeTship. ' The new Article 17 (a) ftatji^s : — 
,Any indivjidvLr^* member who is, or was, br w)>ose 
rAttiSr is, o:? was, and any firm any of whose j^iort- 
neire are, or were, and any Join'^t-Stock Oou.pEny 
ijF other (Joipofation one-third of ^ whose capital 
held by members who or were, a subject or 
subjects of a foreign State, shall vi addi^n be 
aubjeot to«dhe following gcovisiii^psi nahieljr : — 


' . . ' - — 

(1) His or their membership^ shall ^ j ipao fade 
terminated if ifrar Ih declared betwM H. M. the 
. King- Emperor^ grid any State of which he or his 
‘father, or in the base of a firm of which any 
partner or his father, or in the case of a Joii^^t- 
Stock Company or other Corpor^V* - cr^^^iiCKi^h 
di^e- third of the capital is held byjj members who 
oif;^theircfath6rs is or are or’at ^nC time was, or 
wye, a subject, or subjects. /2) His or their 
. m^be(‘^>n it^y be terminated kt any tkne by a 
unait^A‘bu8\}^ohiH>u‘uf the Committee in that 
behalf or by a'resolntien ot uho members of the 
, Chamber in general meeting, and neither the 
Committee nor the member of the Chamber in 
genei^l meeting shall bo required to give any 
reason for such termination, 

GEORGES ^LEMENCEAU. * , , 

,vThe new Pipemier of France, Georges Clemen- 
ceaUi was b^rn fn a rhaq^(^ in the Vendee on 
December 28, 1848. after, when he 

entered the Chambeir as head o^ the Clemenceau 
Ministry, writes the Times of India^ M. Baudry 
d'A.88on, the well-known Royalist member, and 
an amusing and picturesque figure in debate, 
cried out, “ Vive la Vendee ! ", “That cry well 
expresses the contradictions in the career, as well 
ns in the temperament, ot'the remarkable French- 
man. His family, in the Revolution time, threw in 
their lot with Ahe Chouans; he himself was 
of Montmartre under the Commune, and by 
Mayoral decree imposed ' an exclusively secular 
education upon his ‘ adminis.trfcB. * , Thus, his 
hatred of Clericalism had early beginnings, since 
it found expression under the Government of 
Quatre Septembre, when the future ruler of 
France was thirty years of age. It required 
another thirty yearfc; before he came to office — to 
leave it 'after fifty monthfi^ in dramatic circum- 
stances. In the dold shades of Opposition was 
of t^rible power, and became known as the 
• Cabinet Breaker. ' It was a. desc^’ve^ litle, for, 
with fierce invective, he overthrew many a power- 
ful combination. He was t>.e bitterest opponent 
of Juhs Ferry, tihe fir^ French Minister of 
^ Imperial notions, and contributed to^the fall of* 
bis Cabinet. It ra because M. Clemenceau has 
preserved so maifly of the Breton characteristics 
that he is the formidable power he is. Th^^ is 
a streak of harshness, almost" 6f hardness, in him || 
an overbearing^ impatience w4xh sj^il^ity, aiDi> 
impenetrable stoirism — all of them ti^ts that one 
refers back as much to -hiE^^ive '^ir as to bis 

• ratiom^istic tipbringing, 




